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MYTHS OF THE CHEROKEE 


By JAMES Moonry 


T—INTRODUCTION 


The myths given in this paper are part of a lareve body of material 
collected among the Cherokee, chiefly in suceessive field seasons from 
ISs7 to 1890, inelusive, and comprising more or less extensive notes, 
together with original Cherokee mannseripts, relating to the history, 
archeology, geographic nomenclature, personal names, botany. medi- 
cine, arts, home life. religion, songs, ceremonies, and language of the 
tribe. It is intended that this material shall appear from time to 
time ina series of papers which, when finally brought tovether, shall 
constitute a monograph upon the Cherokee Indians. This paper may 
be considered the first of the series, all that bas hitherto appeared 
being a short paper upon the sacred formulas of the tribe, published 
in the Seventh Annual Report of the Bureau in 1891 and containing a 
synopsis of the Cherokee medico-religious theory, with twenty-cight 
specimens selected from a body of about six hundred ritual formas 
written down in the Cherokee langnage and alphabet by former 
doctors of the tribe and constituting altovether the largest body of 
aboriginal American literature in existence, 

Although the Cherokee are probably the largest and most inipor- 
tant tribe in the United States, having their own national government 
and numbering at any time in their history from 20,000 to 25,000 per- 
sons, almost nothing bas yet been written of their history or general 
ethnology, as compared with the literature of such northern tribes as 
the Delawares, the Iroquois, or the Ojibwa. The difference is due to 
historieal reasons which need not be discussed here. 

Tt might seem at first thonght that the Cherokee, with their civi- 
lized eode of laws, their national press, their schools and seminaries, 
are so far advanced along the white man’s road as to offer but little 
inducement for ethnologic study. This is largely true of those in the 
Indian Territory, with whom the enforeed deportation, two generations 
ago, from accustomed scenes and surroundings did more at a single 
stroke to obliterate Indian ideas than conld have been accomplished 

il 
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by fifty years of slow development. There remained behind, however, 
in the heart of the Carolina mountains, a considerable body. outnum- 
bering today such well-known western tribes as the Omaha, Pawnee, 
Comanche, and Wiowa, and it is among these, the old conservative 
Kitwhwa element, that the ancient things have been preserved. Moun- 
taincers guard well the past, and in the secluded forests of Nantahala and 
Oconaliftee, faraway from the main-traveled road of modern progress, 
the Cherokee priest still treasures the legends and repeats the mystic 
rituals handed down from his ancestors. There is change indeed in 
dress and outward seeming, but the heart of the Indian is stil] his own. 

For this and other reasons much the greater portion of the material 
herein contained has been procured among the East Cherokee living 
npon the Qualla reservation in western North Carolina and in various 
detached settlements between the reservation and the Tennessee line. 
This has been supplemented with information obtained in the Cherokee 
Nation in Indian Territory, chiefly from old men and women who 
had emigrated from what is now Tennessee and Georgia, and who 
consequently had a better local knowledge of these sections, as well as 
of the history of the western Nation, than is possessed by their kindred 
in Carolina. The historical matter and the parallels are, of course, 
collated chiefly from printed sources, but the myths proper, with but 
few exceptions, are from original investigation. 

The historical sketch must be understood as distinetly a sketch, not 
a detailed narrative, for which there is not space in the present paper. 
The Cherokee have made deep impress upon the history of the southern 
states, and no more has been attempted here than to give the leading 
facts in connected sequence. As the history of the Nation after the 
removal to the West and the reorganization in Indian Territory pre- 
sents but few points of ethnologic interest, it has been but briefly 
treated. On the other hand the affairs of the eastern band have been 
discussed at some length, fer the reason that so little concerning this 
remnant is to be found in print. 

One of the chief purpeses of ethnologic study is to trace the 
developnient of human thought under varying conditions of race and 
environment, the result showing always that primitive man is essen- 
tially the same in every part of the world. With this object in view 
a considerable space has been devoted to parallels drawn almost entirely 
from Indian tribes of the United States and British America. For 
the southern countries there is but little trustworthy material, and to 
extend the inquiry to the eastern continent and the islands of the sea 
would be to invite an endless task. 

The author desires to return thanks for many favors from the 
Library of Congress, the Geological Survey, and the Smithsonian 
Institution, and for mreh courteons assistance and friendly suggestion 
from the officers and staif of the Bureau of American Ethnology; and 
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TP (HSTORICAL SKETCH OF THE CIEROKEE 
Tne Traprmoxary Prriov 


The Cherokee were the inountaineers of the Sonth, holding the 
entire Allegheny region from the interlocking head-streams of the 
Kanawha and the Tennessee southward almost to the site of Atlanta, 
and from the Blue ridge on the east to the Cumberland range on the 
west, a territory comprising an area of abont 40,000 square miles, 
now included in the states of Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama. Their principal towns were upon 
the headwaters of the Savannah, Hiwassee, and Tuckasegee, and along 
the whole length of the Little Tennessee to its junction with the main 
stream. Itsdti, or Kehota, on the south bank of the Little Tennessee, a 
few niles above the mouth of Tellico river, in Tennessee, was eommonly 
considered the capital of the Nation. As the advancing whites pressed 
upon them from the east and northeast the more exposed towns were 
destroyed or abandoned and new settlements were formed lower down 
the Tennessee and on the upper branches of the Chattahoochee and 
the Coosa. 

As is always the case with tribal geography, there were no fixed 
boundaries, and on every side the Cherokee frontiers were contested 
by rival claimants. In Virginia, there is reason to believe, the tribe 
was held in check in early days by the Powhatan and the Monacan. 
On the east and southeast the Tuscarora and Catawha were their invet- 
erate enemies, with hardly even a momentary truce within the historic 
period; and evidenee goes to show that the Sara or Cheraw were fully 
as hostile. On the sonth there was hereditary war with the Creeks, 
who claimed nearly the whole of upper Georgia as theirs by original 
possession, hut who were being gradually pressed down toward the 
Gulf until, through the mediation of the United States, a treaty was 
finally made fixing the boundary between the two tribes along a line 
running about due west from the mouth of Broad river on the Savan- 
nah. Toward the west, the Chickasaw on the lower Tennessee and the 
Shawano on the Cumberland repeatedly turned back the tide of Chero- 
kee invasion from the rich central valleys, while the powerful Troquois 
in the far north set up an almost unchallenged claim of paramonnt 
lordship from the Ottawa river of Canada southward at least to the 
Kentucky river. 
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On the other hand, hy their defeat of the Creeks and expulsion of 
the Shawano, the Cherokee made good the claim which they asserted 
to all the lands from upper Georgia to the Ohio river, incliding the 
rich hunting grounds of Kentucky. Holding as they did the great 
mountain barrier between the English settlements on the coast and the 
French or Spanish garrisons z along the Mississippi and the Ohio, their 
geographic position, no less than their superior number, would have 
given them the balance of power in the South but for a looseness of 
trilal organization in striking contrast to the compactness of the Tro- 
quois leagne, by which for more than a century the French power 
was held in eheck in the north. The English, indeed. found it con- 
venient to recoenize certain chiefs as supreme in the tribe, but the only 
real attempt to weld the whole Cherokee Nation inte a political unit 
was that made by the French agent, Priber, about 1736. which failed 
from its premature discovery by the English. We frequently tind 
their kingdom divided against itself. their very number preventing 
wnity of action, while still giving them an importance above that 
of neighboring trihes. 

The proper name by which the Cherokee eall themselves o is 
Yai’wiya’. or Ani’-Ydaa'wiyd’ in the third person, signifying ‘real 
people.” or ** principal people, “a word closely related to Ofiwe- none 
the name by which the cognate Iroquois know themselves. The word 
properly denotes “Indians,” as distinguished from people of other 
races, but in usage it is restricted fo mean members of the Cherokee 
ie those of other tribes being designated as Creek, Catawha, ete., 
as the case may be. On ceremonial occasions they frequently speak of 
themselves as Ani’-Kitu’hwagi, or ‘* people of Kitu’hwa,” an ancient 
settlement on Tuckasegee river and apparently the original nucleus of 
the tribe. Among the western Cherokee this name has been adopted 
by a seeret society recruited from the full-blood element and pledged 
to resist the advances of the white man’s civilization, Under the 
various forms of Cuttawa, Gattochwa, Kittuwa, ete... as spelled by dif- 
ferent authors, it was also used by several northern Algonquian tribes 
asa synonym for Cherokee. 

Cherokee, the name by which they are commonly known, has no 
meaning in their own language, and seems to be of foreign origin. 
“As eed wmong themselves the form is Tsa’lagi’ or Tsa‘riei’.  1t first 
appears as ake: in the Portuguese narrative of De Soto's expedi- 
tion, published originally in 1557, while we find Cheraqui in a French 
document of 1690. and Cherokee as an English form as early, at least, as 
1708. The name has thus an authentic history of 360 years. There 
is evidence that it is derived from the Choctaw word cho/ih or chiluh, 
signifying a pit or eave, and comes to us through the so-called Mobilian 
trade langnage, a corrupted Choctaw jargon formerly used as the 


1 See the notes to the historical sketch, 
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medium of communication among all the tribes of the Gulf states, as 
far north as the mouth of the Ohio (2). Within this area mins of the 
tribes were connnonly known under Choetiw names, even though of 
widely differing lingnistie stocks, and if such a name existed for the 
Cherokee it must undoubtedly have been communicated to the first 
Spanish explorers by De Soto's interpreters. This theory is borne 
out by their lroquois (Mohawk) name, Oyuta'geronoi’, as given by 
Tlewitt, signifying “inhabitants of the cave country.” the Allegheny 
region being peculiarly 2 cave country, in which ‘7 rock shelters.” con- 
ttining numerous traces of Indian occupancy, are of frequent ocenr- 
rence, Their Catuwba name also, Mrfternfy as given by Gutschet, 
signifying “coming out of the ground.” seems to contain the same 
reference, Adair’s attempt to connect the name Cherokee with their 
word for fire, vés//a, is an error founded upon imperfect knowledge of 
the language. 

Among other synonyms for the tribe are Rickahockan, or Reena- 
heerian, the ancient Powhatan name, and Tallige’, or Tallige’wi, the 
ancient name used in the Walam Olum chronicle of the Lenape’. Con- 
cerning both the application and the etymology of this last name there 
has been mach dispute. but there seems no reasonable doubt as to the 
identity of the people. 

Linguistically the Cherokee belong to the lroquoian stock, the 
relationship haying been suspected by Barton over a century ago, and 
hy Gallatin and Hale at a later period, and detinitely established by 
Hewitt in Iss7.7 While there ean now be no question of the connec- 
tion, the marked lexical and grammatical differences indicate that the 
separation must have occurred at avery early period. As is usually 
the case with a large tribe occupying an extensive territory, the lan- 
guage is spoken in several dialects, the principal of which may, for 
want of other names, be conveniently designated asthe Eastern, Middle, 
and Western, Aduir’s classification into ‘* Ayrate” (¢/adZ), or low. and 
“Otture” (7fa/2), or mountainous, must be rejected as imperfect. 

The Eastern dialect, formerly often culled the Lower Cherokee 
dialect. was originally spoken in all the towns upon the waters of the 
Keowee and Tugaloo, head-streams of Savannah river, in South Caro- 
lina and the adjacent portion of Georgin. Its chief peculiarity is a 
rolling 7, which takes the place of the 7 of the other dialects. In 
this dialect the tribal name is Tsa’rigi’, which the English settlers of 
Carolina corrupted to Cherokee, while the Spaniards, advancing from 
the sonth, became better familiar with the other form, which they 
wrote us Chalaque. Owing to their exposed frontier position, adjoin- 
ing the white settlements of Carolina, the Cherokee of this division 

TBarton, Benj. $., New Views on the Origin of the Tribes and Nations of America, p. xlv, passim; 
Phila.. 1797; Gallatin, Albert, Synopsis of Indian Tribes, Trans, American Antiquarian Society, 1, p. 
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were the tirst to feel the shock of war in the campaigns of 1760 and 
t776, with the result that before the close of the Revolution they had 
been completely extirpated from their original territory and scattered 
as refugees among the more western towns of the tribe. The con- 
sequence was that they lost their distinctive dialect, which is now 
practically extinct. Tn LSs8 it was spoken by but ene man on the 
reservation in North Carolina. 

The Middle dialect, which might properly be designated the Kitnhwa 
dialect. was originally spoken in the towns on the Tuckasegee and the 
headwaters of the Little Tennessee, in the very heart of the Cherokee 
country. and is still spoken by the great majority of those now living on 
the Qualla reservation. In some of its phonetic forms it agrees with 
the Eastern dialect, but resembles the Western in having the / sound. 

The Western dialeet wax spoken in most of the towns of east Ten- 
nessee and upper Georgia and apon Hiwassee and Cheowa rivers in 
North Carolina. It is the softest and most musical of all the dialects 
of this musical language, having a frequent liquid / and eliding many 
of the harsher consonants found in the other forms. It is also the 
literary dialect, and is spoken by most of those now constituting the 
Cherokee Nation in the West. 

Seattered among the other Cherokee are individitals whose pronun- 
ciation and occasional peculiar terms for familiar objects give indica- 
tion of a fourth and perhaps a fifth dialect. which can not now be 
localized, It is possible that these differences may come from for- 
eign admixture, as of Natchez, Taskigi, ov Shawano blood, There is 
some reason for believing that the people living on Nantahala river 
differed dialectically from their neighbors on either side (3). 

The Iroquoian stock, to which the Cherokee belong, had its chief 
home in the north, its tribes occupying a compact territory which 
comprised portions of Ontario, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, 
and extended down the Susquehanna and Chesepeake bay almost to the 
latitude of Washington. Another body, including the Tuscarora, 
Nottoway, and perhaps also the Meherrin, occupied territory in north- 
eastern North Carolina and the adjacent portion of Virginia, The 
Cherokee themselyes constituted the third and southernmost body. — It 
is evident that tribes of conmmon stock niust at one time have occupied 
contignous territories, and such we tind to be the case in this instunee. 
The Tuscarora and Meherrin, and presumably also the Nottoway, sre 
known to have come from the north, while traditional and historical 
evidence‘concur in assigning to the Cherokee as their early home the 
region abont the headwaters of the Ohio, immediately to the south- 
ward of their kinsmeu, but hitter enemies, the Iroquois. The theory 
which brings the Cherokee from northern Lowa and the Troqnois from 
Manitoba ts unworthy of serious consideration. (4) 

The most ancient tradition concerning the Cherokee appears to be 
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the Delaware tradition of the expulsion of the Talligewi from the north, 
as first noted by the missionary Heekewelder in i810, and published 
more filly by Brinton in the Walam Olam in ts8s5. According to 
the first account, the Delawares, advancing from the west, found their 
further progress opposed by a powerful people called Aligewi or Tal- 
ligewi, occupying the country upon a river which Heckewelder thinks 
identical with the Mississippi, but whieh the sequel shows was more 
probably the upper Ohio. They were said to have regularly built 
“urthen fortifications. ia whieh they defended themselves so well 
thatat Jast the Delawares were obliged to seek the assistance of the 
*Menewe.” or Iroquois, with the result that after a warfare extending 
over many vears the Alligewi finally received a crushing defeat, the 
survivors fleeing down the river and abandoning the country to the 
invaders, who thereupon parceled it out amongst themselves. the 
* Mengwe” choosing the portion about the Great hikes while the Dela- 
wares Cook possession of that to the south and cast. The missionary 
adds that the Allegheny (and Ohio) river was still called by the Delu- 
wares the Alligewi Sipu, or river of the \lligewi. This would seem 
to indicate it as the true river of the tradition. ITe speaks also of 
remarkiuble earthworks seen by him in 17s? in the neighborhood of 
Lake Erie. which were said by the Indians to have been built by the 
extirpated tribe as defensive fortifications in the course of this war. 
Near two of these, in the vicinity of Sandusky, he was shown mounds 
under which it was said some hundreds of the slain Talligewi were 
buried.! As is usual in such traditions, the Alligewi were said to have 
been of giant stature, fur exceeding their conquerors in size. 

In the Walam Olum, whieh is, it is asserted. a metrical translation of 
an ancient hteroglyphie bark record discovered in 18z0, the main tra- 
dition is given in practically the same way, with an appendix whieh 
follows the fortunes of the defeated tribe up to the beginning of the 
historic period, thus completing the chain of evidence. (5) 

In the Walam Ohnn also we tind the Delawares advancing from the 
west or northwest until they come to ‘* Fish river” —the same which 
Heckewelder makes the Mississippi (6). On the other side, we are 
told, **The Talligewi possessed the East.” The Delaware chief 
“desired the eastern land” and some of his people go on. but ure 
killed by the Talligewi. The Delawares decide upon war and call tn 
the help of their northern friends, the **’Talamatan.” i. e., the Wyan- 
dot and other allied Iroquoian tribes. A war ensues which continues 
through the terms of four suecessive chiefs, when victory declares for the 
invaders, and ‘tall the Talega go south.” The country is then divided, 
the Talamatan taking the northern portion, while the Deluwares ** stay 
south of the Inkes.” The chronicle proceeds to tell how, after eleven 
inore chiefs have ruled, the Nanticoke and Shawano separate from the 
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parent tribe and remove to the south. Six other chiefs follow in sue- 
cession until we come to the seventh, who “went to the Talega moun: 
tains.” By this time the Delawares have reached the ocean. Other 
chiefs succeed, after whom ‘the Easterners and the Wolves” prob- 
ably the Mahiecan or Wappinger and the Munsee—move off to the 
northeast. At Jast. after six more chiefs. **the whites came on the 
eastern seas” by which is probably meant the landing of the Dutch on 
Manhattan in 1609 (7). We may consider this a tally date. approxi- 
mating the beginning of the seventeenth century. Two more chiefs 
rule, and of the second we are told that ** He fought at the south: he 
fought in the land of the Valeya and Koweta.” and again the fourth 
chief after the coming of the whites went to the Talega.” We haye'! 
thus a traditional record of a war of conquest carried on against the 
Talligewi by four successive chiefs, and a succession of about twenty- 
five chiefs hetween the final expulsion of that tribe and the appearance 
of the whites, in which interval the Nanticoke, Shawano, Mahican, 
and Munsee branched off from the parent tribe of the Deluwares. 
Without venturing to entangle ourselves in the devious maze of Indian 


chronology, it is sufficient to note that all this implies a very long period 
of time—so long, in fact, that during it several new trihes, each of 
which in time developed a distinct dialect. branch off from the main 
Lenape’ stem. Tt is distinethy stated that all the Talega went south 
after their final defeat: and from later references we tind that they took 
refuge in the mountain country in the neighborhood of the Koweta 
(the Creeks). and that Delaware war parties were still makine raids 
upon both these tribes long after the first appearance of the whites. 

Ajthough at first glance it might be thought that the name Tallige-wi 
is buta corruption of Tsalagi, a closer study leads to the opinion that it 
is a true Delaware word, in all probability connected with weloh or 
walok, signifving a eave or hole (Zeisherger), whence we find in the 
Walam Olum the word o//gonunk vendered as ‘at the place of caves.” 
Tt would thus be an exact Delaware rendering of the same name, 
“people of the cave country.” by which, as we have seen, the Chero- 
kee were commonly known amone the tribes. Whatever may he the 
orivin of the naine itself, there can be no reasonable doubt as to its 
application. ** Name. location, and legends combine to identify the 
Cherokees or Tsalaki with the Tallike: and this is as much evidence as 
we ean expect to produce in such researches.”? 

The Wyandot confirm the Delaware story and fix the identification of 
the expelled tribe. Aceording to their tradition. as narrated in Ls02, 
the ancient fortifications in the Ohio valley had been erected in the 
course of a long war between themselves and the ‘Cherokee, which 
resulted finally in the defeat of the latter.? 

The traditions of the Cherokee, so fay ax they have heen preserved, 


1 Brinton, D.G.,Walam Ohim, p.231; Phila., 183. 
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supplement and corroborate those of the northern tribes, thus bring- 
ing the story down to their final settlement upon the headwaters of 
the Tennessee in the rich yalleys of the southern Alleghenies. Owing 
to the Cherokee predilection for new gods, contrasting strongly with 
the conservatisin of the Troquois, their ritual forms and national epies 
had fallen into decay even before the Revolution, as we learn from 
Adair. Some vestiges of their migration legend still existed in ILay- 
wood’s time. but i€ is now completely forgotten both in the East and 
in the West. 

According to Haywood, who wrote in 1823 ou information obtained 
directly from leading members of the tribe loug before the Remoyal. 
the Cherokee formerly had along inigration legend, which was already 
lost. but which, within the memory of the mother of one informant—- 
say about 1750-— was still recited by chosen orators on the occasion of 
the annual green-corn dance. This inigration legend appears to have 
resembled that of the Delawares and the Creeks in beginning with 
genesis and the period of animal monsters, and thence following the 
shifting fortune of the chosen band to the historie period. The tradi- 
tion recited that they had originated in a land toward the rising sun, 
where they had been placed by the command of ‘the four councils 
sent from above.” In this pristine home were great snakes and water 
monsters, for which reason if was supposed to have been near the sea- 
coast, although the assumption is not a necessary corollary, as these 
are a feature of the mythology of all the eastern tribes. After this 
genesis period there began a slow migration, during which ‘towns of 
people in many nights’ encampment reinoved.” but no details are given. 
From Heckewelder it appears that the expression, ‘ta night's encamp- 
ment.” which occurs also in the Delaware migration legend, isan Indian 
tigure of speech for a halt of one year at a place.’ 

In another place [Laywood says, althongh apparently confusing the 
chronologic order of events: “* One tradition which they have anonest 
them says they came from the west and exterminated the former 
inhabitants: and then says they came frem the upper parts of the 
Ohio, where they erected the mounds on Grave ereeck, and that they 
removed thither from the country where Monticello (near Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia) ix situated.”* The first reference is to the celebrated 
mounds on the Ohio near Moundsville, below Wheeling, West Virginia; 
the other ix doubtless to a noted burial mound described by Jetlerson 
in 1751 as then existing near his home, on the low grounds of Rivanna 
river opposite the site of an ancient Indian town. Tle himself had 
opened it and found it to contain perhaps a thousand disjointed 
skeletons of both adults and children, the bones piled in’ successive 
layers, those near the top being least decayed. They showed no signs 
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of violence, but were evidently the accumulation of long vears from 
the neighboring Indian town. The distinguished writer adds: “> But 
on whatever oceusion they may have been made, they are of consider- 
able notoriety among the Indians: for a purty passing, about thity 
years ago [i. e.. about 1750], through the part of the country where 
this barrow is, went through the woods directly to it without any 
instructions or enquiry, and having staid about it some time, with 
expressions which were construed to be those of sorrow, they returned 
to the high road, which they had deft about half a dozen miles to paw 
this visit, and pursued their Journey.”' Although the tribe is not 
named, the Indians were probably Cherokee. as no other southern 
Indians were then accustomed to range in that section. As serving to 
corroborate this opinion we have the statement of a prominent Cher- 
okee chief, given to Schoolcraft In 1546, that acecording to their tradt- 
tion his people had formerly lived at the Peaks of Otter, in Virginia, 
a noted landmark of the Blue ridee, near the point where Stumton 
river breaks through the inountains.’ 

From a careful sifting of the evidence Haywood concludes that the 
authors of the most aneient remains in Tennessee had spread over that 
region from the south and southwest at a very early period, but that 
the later occupants, the Cherokee, had entered it from the north and 
northeast in comparatively recent times, overrunoing and exterminat- 
ine the aborigines. H[e deelures that the historieal fact seems to be 
extablished that the Cherokee entered the country from Virginia. mak- 
ing temporary settlements upon New river and the upper Holston, 
nntil, wnder the continued hostile pressure from the north, they were 
again forced to remove farther to the south, fixing themselves upon the 
Little Tennessee, in what afterward became known as the middle towns, 
By a leading mixed blood of the tribe he was informed that they had 
inade their first settlements within their inodern home territory upon 
Nolichueky river. and that, having lived there for a long period, they 
could give no definite account of an earlier location, Eehota, their 
“tpital and peace town, *eluimed to be the eldest brother in the nation,” 
and the claim was generally acknowledged.' In confirmation of the 
statement as toan early oecupancy of the upper Holston region, it may 
he noted that ** Watauga Old Fields.” now Elizabethtown, were so called 
from the fact that when the first white settlement within the present 
state of Tennessee was begun there, so early as 1769, the bottom lands 
were found to contain graves und other numerous aneient remiins of a 
former Indian town which tradition ascribed to the Cherokee, whose 
nearest settlements were then many iniles to the southward. 

While the Cherokee claimed to have built the mounds on the upper 


1 Jefferson, Thomas, Notes on Virginia, pp. 136-137; ed, Boston, Lsv2. 
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Ohio, they vet, according to Haywood, expressly diselaimed the anthor- 
ship of the very numerous mounds and petroglyphs in their later home 
territory, asserting that these ancient works had exhibited the same 
appearance when they themselves had first eccupied the region.! Phis 
accords with Bartrain’s statement that the Cherokee, although some- 
times utilizing the mounds as sites for their own town houses, were as 
ignorant as the whites of their origin or purpose, having only a gen- 
eral tradition that their forefathers bad found them in much the same 
condition on first coming into the country.” 

Although, as has been noted, Haywood expresses the opinion that 
the invading Cherokee had overrun and exterminated the earlier 
inhabitants, he says in another place. on halfbreed authority, that 
the neweomers found no Indians upon the waters of the Tennessee, 
with the exception of some Creeks living upen that river, near the 
inouth ot the Tiwassee, the main body of that tribe being established 
upon and claiming all the streams to the southward. “Phere is 
considerable evidence that the Creeks preceded the Cherokee. and 
within the last century they still claimed the Tennessee. or at least 
the Tennessee watershed. for their northern boundary. 

Yhere isa dim but persistent tradition of a strange white race pre- 
ceding the Cherokee. some of the stories even going so far as to locate 
their former settlements and to identify them as the anthors of the 
ancient works found in the country. The earliest reference appears 
to he that of Barton in 1797, on the statement of a gentleman whom 
he quotes as a valuable authority npon the southern tribes, "The 
Cheerake tell us. that when they first arrived in the country which 
they inhabit, they found it possessed by certain *moon-eyed people’ 
who could nat see in the day-time. These wretches they expelled.” 
He seems to consider them an albino race.t Haywood, twenty-six 
years later, says that the invading Cherokee, found ‘white people” 
new the head of the Little Tennessee, with forts extending thence down 
the Fennessee as faras Chickamauga creck. He gives the location of 
three of these forts. The Cherokee made war against them and 
drove them to the mouth of Bie Chickamauga ercek, where they 
entered into a treaty and agreed to remove if permitted to depart in 
peace. Permission being granted, they abandoned the country. — Else- 
where he speaks of this extirpated white race as having extended into 
{centucky and probably also into western Tennessee, according to the 
coneurrent traditions of different tribes. He describes their houses, 
op what anthority is not stated, as having been small cireular structures 
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of upright logs, covered with earth which had been dug out from the 
inside," 

Harry Smnith, a halfbreed born about 1814, father of the late chief 
of the East Cherokee, informed the author that when a boy he had 
been told by an old woman a tradition of a race of very small people, 
perfectly white, who onee came and lived for some time on the site of 
the ancient mound on the northern side of Iliwassee, at the mouth of 
Peachtree creek, a few miles above the present Murphy. North Caro- 
lina. They afterward removed to the West. Colonel Thomas, the 
white ehicf of the East Cherokee, born about the beginning of the 
century, had also heard a tradition of another race of people, who 
lived on Hiwassee, opposite the present Murphy, and warned the 
Cherokee that they must not attempt to cross over to the south side 
of the viver or the great leech in the water would swallow them.* 
They finally went west, “long before the whites came.” The two 
stories are plainly the same, although told independently and many 
miles apart. 


Tur Pertop or Spanisit EXPLORATION —1540-/ 


The definite history of the Cherokee begins with the year 1540, at 
which date we find them alveady established. where they were always 
afterward known, in the mountains of Carolina and Georgia, The 
earliest Spanish adventurers failed to penetrate so far tito the interior, 
and the first entry jute their country was made by De Soto, advancing 
up the Savannah on his fruitless quest for gold. in May of that vear, 

While at Cofitachiqui, an important Indian town on the lower 
Savannah governed by a ‘*queen,” the Spaniards had found batchets 
and other objects of copper, some of which was of finer color and 
appeared to be mixed with gold, although they had no means of testing 
it.6 On inquiry they were told that the netal had come from an interior 
mountain province called Chisea, but the country was represented as 
thinly peopled and the way as impassable for horses. Some tie before, 
while advancing through eastern Georgia. they had heard also of a 
rich and plentiful province called Coca. toward the northwest, and ly 
the people of Cofitachiqui they were now told that Chiaha, the nearest 
town of Coga province, was twelve days inland. As both men and 
animals were already nearly exhausted from hunger and hard travel, 
and the Indians either could not or would not furuish sufficient: pro- 
vision for their needs, De Soto determined not to attempt the passage 
of the mountains then, but to push on at once to Coga, there to rest 
and recuperate before undertaking further exploration. In the mean- 


1 Haywood, Nat, and Aborig. Hist. Tennessee, pp. 166, 284-235, 287-289, 1823, 
£see story, ''The Great Leech of Tlanusi’yl." p. 325, 
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tine he hoped also to obtain more detinite information concerning the 
mines, As the chief purpose of the expedition was the discovery of 
the mines, many of the officers regarded this change of plan as a 
mistake, and favored staying where they were until the new crop 
should be ripened, then to go directly into the mountains, but as the 
general was “astern man and of few words.” nove ventured (o oppose 
his resolution.’ The province of Coca was the territory of the Creek 
Indians. called Ani’-Kusa by the Cherokee, from Kusa. or Coosa. their 
ancient capital, while Chiaha was identical with Chehaw. one of the 
principal Creek towns on Chattahoochee river, Cotitachiquii may 
have been the capital of the Uehee Indians. 

The outrageous conduct of the Spaniards had so angered the Indian 
qneen that she now refused to finish gnides and carriers, wherenpon 
De Soto made her a prisoner, with the design of compelling her to act 
as vuide herself. and at the same time to use her asa hostage to eom- 
inand the obedience of her subjects. Instead, however, of conducting 
the Spaniards by the direct trail toward the west, she led them far 
out of their course until she finally managed to make her escape, 
leaving them to tind their way out of the mountains as best they could. 

Departing from Cofitachiqui, they tarned first toward the uorth, 
passing through several towns subject to the queen, to whom, althoueh 
a prisoner. the Indians everywhere showed great respect and obe- 
dience, furnishing whatever assistance the Spaniards compelled her to 
deinand for their own prrposes. Jnoa few days they came to ‘ta 
province called Chalaque.” the territory of the Cherokee Tndians, 
probably upon the waters of Keowee river, the eastern head-stream 
of the Savannah. TC is deseribed as the poorest country for corn that 
they had yet seen, the inhabitants subsisting on wild roots and 
herbs and on game which they killed with bows and arrows. ‘They 
were naked, tean. and unwarlike. The conntry abounded in wild 
turkeys (“ gallinas”). which the people gave very freely to the 
strangers, one town presenting them with seven hundred, A chief 
also gave De Soto two deerskius as vw ereat present.?  Carcilaso. writ- 
ing on the authority of an old soldier nearly fifty vears afterward, 
says that the * Chalaques™ deserted their towns on the approach of 
the white men und fled to the mountains, leaving behind only eld men 
and women and some who were nearly blind.’ Although it wis too 
early for the new crop, the poverty of the people may have been 
more apparent than real, due to their unwillingness to vive any part 
of their stored-up prevision to the unweleome strangers. As the 
Spaniards were greatly in need of, corm for themselves and their 
horses, they made no stay. but hurried on. Ina few days they arrived 

1Gentleman of Elvas, Publications of the Haklnyt Society, 1x, pp. 52, 48,64; London 1851 
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at Guaquili, which is mentioned only by Ranjel. who does not specify 
whether it was a town or a province—i. e., a tribal territory. — [t was 
probably a small town. Here they were weleomed in a friendly man- 
ner, the Indians giving them a httle corn and many wild turkeys, 
tovether with some dogs of a peculiar small species, which were bred 
for eating purposes and did not bark.’ They were also supplied with 
men to help carry the baggage. The name Guaquili has a Cherokee 
sound and may be connected with wmaqu/i, * whippoorwill.” wend'g/7i, 
“foam, org? i}, dog.” oe 

Traveling still toward the north, they arrived a day or two later in 
the province of Nuala, in which we recognize the territory of the 
Suwali, Sara, or Cheraw Indians, in the piedmont region ahout the 
head of Broad river in North Carolina.  Garcilaso, who did not see it, 
represents it asa rieh country, while the Elvas narrative and Biednia 
agree that it was a reugh, broken country, thinly inhabited and poor 
in provision, According to Garcilaso, it was under the rule of the 
queen of Cofitachiqui, although a distinet provinee in itself° The 
principal town was beside a small rapid stream, close under a moun- 
tain, The chief received them in friendly fashion, giving them corn, 
dogs of the small breed already mentioned, carrying baskets, and bur- 
den hearers. The country roundabout showed vreater indications of 
gold mines than any they had yet seen.? 

Here De Soto turned to the west, crossing a very high mountain 
range, which appears to have been the Blue ridwe, and descending on 
‘the other side to a stream flowing in the opposite direction. which 
was probably one of the upper tributaries of the French Broad." 
Although it was Jate in May. they found it very cold in the moun- 
tains.t After several days of such travel they arrived, about the end 
of the month, at the town of Gruasili, or Guaxule. The chief and 
principal men came out some distance to welcome them, dressed in 
tine robes of skins, with feather head-dresses, after the fashion of the 
country. Before reaching this point the queen had managed to make 
her escape, together with three slaves of the Spaniards, and the last 
that was heard of her was that she was on her way back to her own 
country with one of the runaways as her husband. What grieved 
De Soto most in the matter was that she took with her a small box of 
pearls, which he had intended to take.from her before releasing her. 
but had left with her for the present in order “*not to discontent 
her altogether.” 

Cruaxule ix deseribed as a very large town surrounded by a number 
of sinall mountain streams which united to form the lurge river down 
which the Spaniards proceeded after leaving the plaee.® Here, as 


1Ranjel, in Oviedo, Historia General y Natural de Jus Indias, 1, p. 502; Madrid, 1551. 

*Garcilaso, La Florida del Inca, p, 137, 1723. *Ranjel, op. cit. 1, p. 462. 

ésee note 5, De Soto's route, SElvas, Hakluyt Society, 1X, p. 61, 1d]. 
SGarcilaso, op, Cit, p. 139. 
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elsewhere, the Indians received the white men with kindness and hos- 
pitudity so much so that the name of Guaxule became to the army a 
synonyin for good fortine.’ Among other things they gave the Spun 
iards 300 dogs for food. although. according to the Elvas narrative, 
the Indians themselves did not ext them.? The principal officers of 
the expedition were lodged in the *chiet’s house.” by whieh we are to 
understand the townhonse. which was upona high bill with a roadway 
to the top? Froina close study of the narrative it appears that this 
“hill” was no other than the wreat Nuaeoochee monud. in White 
county, Georgia, a few miles northwest of the present Chakesville.! 
It was within the Cherokee territory, and the town was probably a 
settlement of that tribe. From here De Soto sent rmmers ahead to 
notify the chief of Chiaha of his approach, in order that suflicient com 
might be ready on his arrival. 

Leaving Guaxule, they procecded down the river, which we identity 
with the Chattahoochee, and in two days arrived at Canutsoga. or Cana 
sagua, a frontier town of the Cherokee. As they neared the town 
they were met by the Indians, hearing baskets of “mulberries. 7? nove 
probably the delicious service-berry of the southern mountains, which 
ripenus in early summer, while the mulberry matures later, 

From here they continued down the river, which grew constantly 
larger, through an uninhabited country which formed the disputed 
territory between the Cherokee and the Creeks. About five days after 
leaving Canasnagua they were met by messengers. who escorted them 
to Chiaha. the first town of the province of Coga, De Soto had crossed 
the state of Georgia. leaving the Cherokee country behind him, and 
was now among the Lower Creeks. in the neighborhood of the present 
Columbus. Georgia.® With his subsequent wanderings after crossing 
the Chattahoochee into Alabama and bevond we need not concern 
ourselves (8). 

While vesting at Chiaha De Sete met with a chief who contirmed 
what the Spaniards had heard before concerning mines in the province 
of Chisca. saying that there was there ‘‘a melting of copper” and of 
another metal of about the same color. but softer, and therefore not so 
much used.* The province was northward from Chinha, somewhere in 
upper Georgia or the adjacent part of Alabania or Tennessee, throngh 
all of which mountain region native copper is found. The other 
mineral, which the Spaniards understood to be gold, may have been 
iron pyrites, although there is some evidence that the Indians ocea- 
sionally fonnd aud shaped gold nuggets.® 


VRanjel, in Oviedo, Historia, 1, p.563, 1591. 
2Elvas, Biedma, and Rinjel all make special referenee to the dogs given them at this place, they 

seem to have been of the same small breed (** perrillos”) which Ranjel says the Indians used for food, 
$Gurcilaso, La Florida del Inca, p. 139, 1723. 4¥ee note 8, De Sote's route. 
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Accordingly two soldiers were sent on foot with Indian guides to 
find Chisea and learn the truth of the stories. They rejoined the army 
some time after the march bad been resumed, and reported according 
to the Elvas chronicler, that their guides had taken them through a 
country so poor in corn, so rough, and over so high mountains that it 
would be impossible for the army to follow, wherefore, as the way 
grew long and lingering, they had turned back after reaching a little 
poor town where they saw nothing that was of any profit. They 
brought back with them a dressed buttalo skin which the Indians there 
had given them, the first ever obtained by white men. and deserihed in 
the qnaint old chronicle us * an ox hide as thin as a calls skin. and the 
hair like a soft wool between the coarse and fine wool of sheep.”! 

Garcilaso’s elowing narrative gives a somewhat different impression. 
According to this author the scouts returned full of enthusiasm for 
the fertility of the country. and reported that the mines were of a tine 
species of copper. and bad indications also of gold and silver, while 
their progress from one town to another had been a continual series of 
feastings and Indian hospitalities.° However that may have been, 
De Soto made no further effort to reach the Cherokee mines, but con- 
tinued his course westward through the Creek country, having spent 
altogether a month in the mountain region. 

There is no record of any second attempt to penetrate the Cherokee 
country for twenty-six years (9). In 1461 the Spaniards took formal 
possession of the bay of Santa Elena, now Saint Helena, near Port 
Royal, on the coast ef South Carolina. The next year the French 
mide an insnecessful attempt at settlement at the sume place, and in 
1560 Menendez made the Spanish occupancy sare by establishing there 
a fort which he called San Felipe? In November of that vear Captain 
Juan Pardo was sent with a party from the fort to explore the interior, 
Acconipanied by the chief of Juada™ Owhich from Vandera’s narra- 
tive we find should be \.Foara.” ipe.. the Sara Indians already ien- 
tioned in the De Soto chronicle), he proceeded as far as the territory of 
that tribe, where he built a fort. but on aecount of the snow in the 
mountains did not think it advisable to go farther, and retumed, 
leaving a sergeant with thirty soldiers to garrison the post. Soon 
after his return he received a letter from the sergeant stating that the 
chief of Chisea— the rich mining country ef which De Soto had heard 
was very hostile to the Spaniards. and that ina recent battle the latter 
had killed a thousand of his Indians and bummed fifty houses with 
almost no damave to themselves. Either the sergeant or bis chronicler 
must have been an unconscionable liar, as it was asserted that all this 
was done with only fifteen men, Immediately afterward. aceording 
to the same story, the sergeant marched with twenty men about a day's 


1 Elvas, Hakluyt Society, 1X, p. 66, 1851. ?Garcilaso, La Florida del Inea, p. 141, ed. 1728. 
3Shea, J.G.,in Winsor, Justin, Narrative and Critical History of America, 11, pp. 260,275; Boston, 1556, 
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distance in the mountains against another hostile chiet. whom he fonnd 
ina strongdy patisaded town, which. after a hard tight. he and his men 
stormed and burned, killing fifteen hundred Indians without Josing a 
single man themselves, Under instructions from his snperior otlieer, 
the sergeant with his small party then proceeded to explore what lay 
beyond, and, taking a road which they were told led to the territory 
of a wreat chief, after four days of hard marching they eame to his 
town, called Chinha (Chicha., by mistake in the manuscript: transla- 
tion), the same where De Soto had rested. It is deseribed at this time 
as pilisuded and strongly fortified, with a deep river on each side. and 
defended by over three thousand tighting nen, there being no women 
or children among them. It is possible that in view of their former 
experience with the Spaniards, the Indians had sent their families 
away from the town, while at the same time they may have snmmoned 
warriors from the neighboring Creek towns in order to be prepared 
for any emergency. However, as before, they received the white 
men with the ereatest kindness, and the Spaniards continued for 
twelve days through the territories of the same tribe until they arrived 
at the principal town (Nusa), where. by the invitation of the chief. 
they built a small fort and awaited the coming of Pardo, who was 
expected to follow with a larger force from Santa Elena, as he did in 
the summer of 1567, being met on his arrival with every show of 
hospitality from the Creek chiefs. This second fort was said to be one 
hundred and forty leagues distant from that in the Sara country. which 
latter was called one hundred and twenty lea@ues from Santa Elena.? 
In the stmumer of 1567, according to previous agreement, Captain 
Pardo left the fort at Santa Elena with a small detachinent of troops. 
and after a week's travel, sleeping each night at a different Indian 
town. arrived at * Canos, which the Indians call Canosi, and by another 
name, Cofetagqne™ (the Cofitaehiqui of the De Soto chronicle). 
which is described as situated ina favorable Jocation for a large city. 
fifty Jeagues from Santa Elena. to which the easiest road was by a 
river (the Savannah) which flowed by the town, or by another which 
they had passed ten leagnes farther back. Proceeding, they passed 
Jugaya. Gueza. and Arauchi, and arrived at Otarivatiqni, or Otari. 
in which we have perhaps the Cherokee @fdr7 or @4i/7, “ mountain”. 
If may have been a frontier Cherokee settlement. and, according to 
the old chronicler, its chief and timeuage ruled much good country. 
From here a trail went northward to Guatari, Sauxpa. and Usi, i. e., 
the Wateree, Waxhaw (or Sissipahaw 4), and Ushery or Catawba. 
Leaving Otarivatiqui, they went on to Quinahaqui, and then, turn- 
ing to the left, to Issa, where they found mines of crystal (QuicaZ). 
They eame next to Agnaguiri (the Guaquili of the De Soto chronicle), 
ind then te loara, “nenr to the mountain, where Juan Pardo arrived 


iNarrative of Pardo's expedition by Martinez, ebout 138s, Brooks manuscripts. 
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with his sergeant on his first trip.” This. as bas been noted. was the 
Xuala of the De Soto chronicle, the territory of the Sara Indians, in 
the foothills of the Blue ridge, southeast from the present Asheville, 
North Carolina. Vandera makes it one hundred leagues from Santa 
Elena. while Martinez. already quoted, makes the distance one hundred 
and twenty leagues. The ditference is not important, as both state- 
ments were only estimates. From there they followed ‘*along the 
mountains” to Tocax (Toxaway 4). Cauchi (Nacoochee 4), and Tanas- 
qui—apparently Cherokee towns, although the forms can not be iden- 
tified —and after resting three days at the last-named place went on 
“to Solameco, otherwise called Chiaha.” where the sergeant met them. 
The combined forces afterward went on, through Cossu (Kusa), Tas- 
quiqui (Taskigi), and other Creek towns, as far as Tascaluza. in the 
Alabama country. and returned thence te Sunta Elena, having appar- 
ently met. with a friendly reception everywhere along the route, 
From Cofitachiqui to Tascaluza they went over about the same road 
traversed by De Sote in 1540.' 

We come now toa great gap of nearly acentury. Shea hax a notice 
of a Spanish mission founded among the Cherokee in 1643 and still 
flourishing when visited by an English traveler ten years later but as 
his information is derived entirely from the fraudulent work of Davies, 
and as no such mission is mentioned by Barcia in any of these years. 
we may regard the story as spurious (10). The first mission work 
in the tribe appears to have been that of Priber, almost a hundred 
vears later. Long before the end of the sixteenth century, however, 
the existence of nines of goldand other metals in the Cherokee country 
was a matter of common knowledge among the Spaniards at St. Augus- 
tine and Santa Elena, and more than one expedition had been fitted out 
to explore the interior.” Numerous traces of ancient mining opera- 
tions, with remains of old shafts and fortifications, evidently of Euro- 
pean origin, show that these “discoveries were followed up, although 
the policy of Spain concealed the fact from the outside world. How 
much permanent impression this early Spanish intereourse made 
on the Cherokee it is impossible to estimate, but it must have been 
considerable (11). , 


Truk CoLtonraL ann RevoLtuTionary PERtop—1654-1784 


Tt was not until 1654 that the English first came into contact with 
the Cherokee, called in the records of the period Rechahecrians, a cor- 
ruption of Rickahockan, apparently the name by which they were 
known to the Powhatan tribes. In that year the Virginia colomy, 
which had only recently concluded a long and exterminating war with 
the Powhatan, was thrown inte alarni by the news that a great body of 


1Vandera narrative, 1569. in French, B. F., Hist. Colls. of La.,new series, pp. 289-292; New York, 1875, 
*Shea, J.G.,Catholie Missions, p. 72; New York, 1855, 
8See Brooks manuscripts, in the archives of the Burean of American Ethnology. 
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six or seven hundred Rechaheerian Indians—by which js probably 
meant that munber of warriors— from the mountains had invaded the 
lower country and established themselves at the falls of -hunes river, 
where now is the city of Richmond. The assembly at oncve passed 
resolutions ‘*that these new come Indians be in no sort suffered to seat 
themselves there, or any place new us. it haying cost so much blood 
to expel and extirpate those pertidious and treacherous Indians which 
were there formerly.” It was therefore ordered that a force of at least 
100 white men be at once sent against them, to be joined by the war- 
riors of all the neighboring subject Gibes, according to treaty obliga- 
tion. The Pamunkey chief, with a hundred of his men, responded to 
the summons, and the combined force marched against the invaders. 
The result was a bloody battle, with disastrous outcome to the Vir- 
ginians, the Pamunkey chief with most of his men being killed, while 
the whites were foreed to make such terms of peace with the Recha- 
hecriuns that the assembly cashiered the commander of the expedition 
and compelled hin to pay the whole cost of the treaty from his own 
estate.’ Owing to the imperfection of the Virginia records we haye 
no Means of knowing the causes of the sudden invasion or how long 
the invaders retained their position at the falls. In all probability it 
was only the last of a long series of otherwise unrecorded irruptions 
by the mountaineers on the more peaceful dwellers in the lowlands. 
From a remark in Lederer it is probable that the Cherokee were assisted 
also by some of the piedmont tribes hostile to the Powhatan. The 
Peaks of Otter, near which the Cherokee clain to have once lived, as 
has been already noted, are only about one hundred miles ina straight 
line from Richmond, while the burial mound and town site near 
Charlottesville, mentioned by Jefferson, are but half that distance. 

In 1655 a Virginia expedition sent out from the falls of James river 
(Richmond) crossed over the mountains to the large streams flowing 
into the Mississippi. No details are given and the route is uncertain, 
but whether or not they met Indians, they must have passed through 
Cherokee territory.’ 

Jn 1670 the German traveler, -lohn Lederer, went. from the falls of 
James river to the Catawba country in South Carolina, following for 
most of the distance the path nsed by the Virginia traders, who already 
had regular dealings with the southern tribes, including probably the 
Cherokee. He speaks in several plaees of the Rickahockan, which 
seems to be a more correct form than Rechahecrian. and his narrative 
and the aecompanying map put then in the mountains of North Caro- 
lina, buck of the Catuwha and the Sara and southward tron the head 
of Roanoke river. They were apparently on hostile terms with the 
tribes to the eastward, and while the traveler was stopping at au Indian 


Burk, Johu, Wistory of Virginia, um, pp. 104-107; Petersburg, 1505, 
*Ramescy, J.G.M., Annals of Tennessee, p, 37; Charleston, 1853 (quoting Martin, North Carolina, 1, 
p. 115, 1853). 
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village on Dan river, about the present Clarksville, Virginia, a deleen- 
tion of Rickahockan, which had come on tribal usiness, was barba- 
ronsly murdered at a dance prepared on the night of their arrival by 
their treacherous hosts. On reaching the Catawba country he heard 
of white men to the southward. and incidentally mentions that the 
neighboring mountains were ealled the Suala mountains by the Span- 
iards.' In the next vear, 1671. a party from Virginia under Thomas 
Batts explored the northern branch of Roanoke river and crossed 
over the Blue ridge to the headwaters of New river. where they found 
traces of occupancy, but no Indians. By this time all the tribes of 
this section, east of the mountains, were in possession of firearms.” 

The first permanent English settlement in South Carolina was estab- 
lished in 1670. In 1690 Jranes Moore, secretary of the colony. made 
an exploring expedition into the mountains and reached a point ut 
which, according to his Indian guides, he was within twenty miles of 
where the Spaniards were engaged in mining and smelting with hel- 
lows and furnaces. but on aceount of some misunderstanding he 
returned without visiting the place. althongh he procured specimens 
of ores. which be sent to England for assay.* tt may have been in the 
neighborhood of the present Lincolnton, North Carolina, where a dam 
of cut stone and other remains of former civilized occupancy have 
recently been discovered (£1). In this year. also. Cornelias Dougherty. 
an Irishman from Vireinia, established hinwelf as the first trader 
among the Cherokee, with whom he spent the rest of his life’ Some 
of his descendants still occupy honored positions in the tribe. 

Among the manuscript archives of South Carclina there was said to 
he. some fifty yeurs ago.a treaty or agreement made with the eovern- 
ment of that colony by the Cherokee in 1684, and signed with the 
hieroglvphies of eight chiefs of the lower towns, viz. Corani, the 
Raven (Kilanti): Sinnawa, the Hawk (TIA uw); Nellaweitehi, Gor- 
haleke, and Owasta, all of Toxawa: and Canacunght, the great Cou- 
jurer, Goboma, and Caunasaita, of Keowa. If stil in existence. this 
is probably the oldest Cherokee treaty on record 

What seems to be the next mention of the Cherokee in the South 
Carolina records oceurs in 1691, when we find an inquiry ordered in 
regard to a report that some of the colonists * have, without any proc- 
lammation of war. fallen upon and murdered” several of that tribe.° 

In 1693 some Cherokee chiefs went to Charleston with presents for 
the governor and offers of friendship, to ask the protection of South 
Carolina against their enemies, the Esaw (Catawha}. Savanna (Shawano), 


T Lederer, John, Discoveries, pp. 14, 26, 27, 29, 33, and map; reprint, Charleston, 1891; Mooney, Siouan 
Tribes of the East (bulletin of Bureau of Ethnology), pp. 53-4, 1894. 

£ Mooney, op, cit., pp. 34-34, 

8Document of 1699, quoted in South Carolina Hist. soc. Colls., 1, p. 209; Charleston, 1857. 

4Haywood, Nat. and Aborig, Hist. Tennessee, p. 233, 1823. 

5 Noted in Cherokee Advocate, Tahlequah, Indian Territory, January 30, 1845. 

6 Document of 1691, South Carolina Hist. Soc, Colls., 1, p. 126. 
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and Congaree, all of that colony. who had made war upon them and 
sold a manber of their tribesmen into slavery. They were told that 
their kinsmen could not now be recovered, but that the English desired 
friendship with their tribe, and that the Government wonld see that 
there would be no future ground for such complaint.’ The promise 
Was apparently not kept, fer in 1704 we tind a bitter acensation brought 
a@ininst Governor Moore, of South Carolina. that he bad granted com- 
missions to a number of persons ‘to set upon, assanit. kill, destroy, 
and take captive as many Indians as they possible {s7e] could.” the 
prisoners being sold into slavery for his and their private profit. By 
this course, it was asserted, he had ‘talready almost utterly ruined the 
trade for skins and furs, whereby we held our chief correspondence 
with Enghkiund. and turned it into a trade of Indians or slave inking. 
whereby the Indians to the south and west of us are already involved 
im blood and confusion.” The arraignment concludes with a warning 
that such conditions would in all probability draw down upon the colony 
an Indian war with all its dreadful consequences.? In view of what 
happened a few years later this reads like a prophecy, 

Ahout the vear 1700 the first guns were introduced among the Cher- 
okee, the event being fixed traditionally as having oceurred in the girl- 
hood of an old woinan of the tribe who died about [775.8 In 170s we 
tind them described as a numerous people, living in the mountains 
northwest from the Charleston settlements and having sixty towns, but 
of small importance in the Indian trade, being ‘but ordinary hunters 
and less warriors.” 

In the war with the Tuscarora in 1714-1718. which resnited in the 
expulsion of that tribe from North Carolina, more than a thousand 
southern Indians reenforced the South Carolina volunteers. among 
them being over two hundred Cherokee, hereditary enemies of the 
Tuscarora, Although these Indian allies did their work well in the 
actual encounters, their assistance was of doubtful advantage, as they 
helped themselves freely to whatever they wanted along the way, +o 
that the settlers had reason to fear them almost as much as the hostile 
Tuscarora, After torturing a large number of their prisoners in the 
usual savage fashion, they returned with the remainder, whom they 
afterward sold as skives to South Carolina.” 

Having wiped out old scores with the Tuscarora, the late allies of 
the English proceeded to discuss their own grievances, which, as we 
have seen, were sufficiently galling. ‘The result was a combination 

Uewat, South Caralina and Georgia, 1. p. 127, 1775. 

2 Doenments ef 1705, iu North Carolina Colonial Records, 11, p. 904; Raleigh. Iss6, 

‘Haywood, Nat. and Aborig, Tenn., p. 237, 1828: with the usual idea that Indians live to extreme 
old age, Haywood makes her 110 years old at her death, putting back the introduction of tirearmis 
See of 1708, in Rivers, South Carolina, pr. 238, 1556. 
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against the whites. embracing all the tribes from Cape Fear to the 
Chattahoochee, including the Cherokee, who thus for the first time 
raised their hand against the English. The war opened with a terrible 
massacre by the Yamussee in April, 1715, followed by assaults along 
the whole frontier, until for a time it was seriously feared that the 
colony of South Carolina would be wiped out of existence. Tn a 
contest between savagery and civilization, however, the final result ts 
inevitable. The settlers at last rallied their whole foree under Goy- 
ernor Craven and administered such a crushing blow to the Yamassce 
that the remnant abandoned their country and took refuge with the 
Spaniurds in Florida or among the Lower Creeks. The English then 
made short work with the smaller tribes along the coast, while those 
in the interior were soon ¢lad to sue for peace.’ 

A number of Cherokee chiefs having come down to Charleston in 
company with a trader to express their desire for peace, a force of 
several hundred white troops and a number of negroes under Colonel 
Maurice Moore went up the Savannah in the winter of 1715 16 and 
made headquarters among the Lower Cherokee, where they were 
met by the chiefs of the Lower and some of the western towns, 
who reathirmed their desire fora lasting peace with the English, but 
refused to fight against the Yamassee, although willing to proceed 
against some other tribes. They laid the blame for most of the 
trouble upon the traders, who ‘bed been very abuseful to them of lute.” 
A detachment under Colonel George Chicken, sent to the Upper 
Cherokee, penetrated to ™* Quoneashee”™ (Tlanusi’vi, on Hiwassee, 
about the present Murphy) where they found the chiets more defiant, 
resolyed to continue the war against the Creeks, with whom the Ene- 
lish were then trying to make peace, and demanding larve supplies of 
guns and ammunition, saving that if they made a peace with the other 
tribes they would have no means of vetting slaves with which to buy 
ammunition for themselyes. At this time they claimed 2.570 war- 
riors, of whom half were believed to have guns. As the strength of 
the whole Nation was much greater, this estimate may have been for 
the Upper and Middle Cherokee only. After “‘abundance of per- 
suading™ by the othicers, they finally “told us they would trust us 
once again,” and an arranvement was made to furnish them two hun- 
dred guns with a supply of ammunition, together with fifty white 
soldiers, to assist them aguinst the tribes with which the Enelish were 
still at war. In Mareh, 1716, this foree was inereased by one hundred 
men, The detachment under Colonel Chicken returned by way of the 
towns on the upper part of the Little Tennessee, thus penetrating the 
heart of the Cherokee country.” 


1 Hewat, South Carolina and Georgia, 1, p. 216 et passim, 1775. 
see Journal of Colonel George Chicken, 1715-16, with notes, in Charleston Yearbook, pp, 313-304, 
1894, 
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steps were now tiken to secure peace by inaugurating wt satisfactory 
trade system, for which purpose a liurge quantity of suitable eoods 
Was purchased at the prblic expense of South Carolina, and a corre- 
spondingly larve party was equipped for the initial trip.’ In Wz, 
in order still more to systemutize Indian athirs, Governor Nicholson 
of south Caroling invited the chiefs of the Cherokee to a conference, 
at whieh thirty-seven towns were represented. JA (reaty was mide 
by which trading methods were regulated. a boundary line between 
their territory and the English settlements was agreed upon, and an 
agent was ippointed to superintend their affairs. At the governor's 
sigvestion, one chief, called Wrosetasatow (4)° was formally comimis- 
sioned as supreme head of the Nation, with authority to punish all 
offenses, Including murder, and to represent all Cherokee claims to 
the colonial government. Thus were the Cherokee reduced from their 
former condition of a free people, ranging where their pleasure led. to 
that of dependent vassals with bounds fixed by a colonial governor. 
The negotiations were accompanied by a cession of land, the first in 
the history of the tribe. Tn litthe move than a century therealter they 
had signed away their whole original territory.’ 

The document of 1716 already quoted puts the streneth of the Chero- 
kee at that time at 2.370 warriors, but in this estimate the Lower 
Cherokee seem not to have been included. In 1715, according to a 
trade census compiled by Governor Johnson of South Carolina, the 
tribe had thirty towns, with 4,000 warriors and a total population of 
1fj210.4 Another census in 1721 e¢ives them fifty-three towns with 
3.510 warriors and a total of LO879" while the report of the hoard of 
trade for the same year gives them 8.800 warriors.’ equivalent, by the 
sume proportion, to nearly 12.000 total, Adair, a good authority on 
such mutters, estimates. about the year 1735. when the country was 
better known, that they had ‘*sixty-four towns and villages, populous 
and full of children.” with more than 6.000 fighting men? equivalent 
on the same pusis of computation to between 16,000 and 17.000 souls. 
From what we know of them in later fimes, it is probable that this 
last estimate is very nearly correct. 

By this time the colonial government had become alarmed at the 
advance of the French, who had made their tirst permanent establish- 
ment in the Gulf states at Biloxi bay. Mississippi. in 1690, and in 
1714 had built Fort Toulouse, known to the English as “the fort at 


TJenrnal of Sonth Carolina Assembly, in North Carolina Colonial Records, 11. pp. 225 

= Por notice, see the glossary. 

-Hewat, South Carolina and Georgia, 1, pp. 297-295, 177s: Royee, Cherokee Nation, in Fifth Ann, 
hep. Burean of Ethnology, p. 144 and imap, 155s. 

4Royee, op. cit. p. 122. 

“Document of 1724, in Fernow. Berthold, Ohio Valley in Colonial Days, pp. 273-275: \Wbany, 1590, 

© Report of Board of Trade, 1721, in North Carolina Colonial Records, 11, p. 422, 1886, 
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the Alabamas.” on Coosn river, a few miles above the present Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. From this central vantage point they had rapidly 
extended their influence among all the neighboring tribes until in 
1721 it was estimated that 8.400 warriors who bad formerly traded 
with Carolina had been ‘entirely debauched to the French interest.” 
while 2.000 more were wavering, and only the Cherokee could still he 
considered friendly to the English.’ From this time until the final 
withdrawal of the French in 1763 the explanation of our Indian wars 
is to be found in the struggle between the two nations for territorial 
and commercial supreniacy, the Indian being simply the cat’s-paw of 
one or the other. For reasons of their own, the Chickasaw, whose 
territory lay within the recognized limits of Louisiana, soon became the 
uncompromising enemies of the French, and as their position enabled 
them ina measure to control the approach frou the Mississippi. the 
Curolina government saw to it that they were kept well supplied with 
gups and ammunition, British traders were in all their towns, and 
on one oceasion a French force, advancing agatnst a Chickasaw 
pilisaded village, found it garrisoned by Englishmen thying the British 
flag.’ The Cherokee, although nominally allies of the English, were 
strongly disposed to favor the French, and it required every effort of 
the Carolina government to hold them to their allegiance. 

In 1730, to further fix the Cherokee in the English interest, Sir 
Alexander Cuming was dispatched ona secret mission to that tribe, 
whieh was again smarting under grievances and almost ready to join 
with the Creeks in an alliance with the Freneh. Proceeding to the 
ancient town of Nequassee (Nikwasi’, at the present Franklin, North 
Carolina), he so impressed the ehiets by his bold bearing that they 
conceded without question all his demands, submitting themselves 
and their people for the second time to the English dominion and 
designating Moytoy." of Tellico, to act as their ‘*emperor™ and to 
represent the Nation in all transactions with the whites. Seven chiefs 
were selected to visit England, where, in the palace at Wohitehath 
they solemnly renewed the treaty, acknowledging the sovereignty of 
England and binding themselves to have no trade or alliance with any 
other nation, not to allow any other white people to settle among 
them. and to deliver up any fugitive slaves who might seek refuge 
with them. To contirm their words they delivered a ‘‘crown”, five 
eagle-tails, and four scalps, which they bad brought with them. In 
return they received the usual glittering promises of love and per- . 
petual friendship. together with a substantial quantity of guns, ammu- 
nition, and red paint. The treaty being concluded in September, 


‘1 Board of Trade report, 1721, North Carolina Colonial Records, 11, p. 422, 1Ss6, 
? Pickett, H.A., History of Alabama, pp. 234, 280,255; reprint, Sheffield, 19s. 
* For notice, see the glossary. 
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they took ship for Carolina, where they arrived. as we are told by 
the governor, “in good health and mightily well satistied with His 
Majesty’s bounty to then”! 

Tu the next year some action was taken to use the Cherokee and 
Catuvba to subdue the refractory remnant of the Tuscarora in North 
Carolina, but when it was found that this was liable to bring down the 
wrath of the ltroquois upon the Carolina settlements, more peaceable 
methods were used instead.’ 

In 1738 or 1730 the smallpox. brought to Carolina by shave ships, 
broke out among the Cherokee with such terrible effect that, according 
to Adair, nearly half the tribe was swept away within a year. The 
awful mortality was due largely to the fact that as it was a new and 
strange disease to the Indians they had no proper remedies aginst it, 
and therefore resorted to the universal hidian panacea for ** strong” 
sickness of almost any kind. viz, cold plunge baths in the running 
strenn, the worst treatment that could possibly be devised. As the 
pestilence spread unchecked from town to town, despair fell upon the 
nation. The priests, believing the visitation a penalty for violation of 
the ancient ordinances. threw away their sacred paraphernalia as things 
which had lost their protecting power. Hundreds of the warriors 
committed suicide on beholding their frightful distigurement.  ‘*Some 
shot themselves, others cut their throats, some stabbed themselves 
with knives and others with sharp-pointed canes: many threw them- 
selves with sullen madness into the tire and there slowly expired. as if 
they had been utterly divested of the native power of feeling pain.” * 
Another authority estimates their loss ata thousand warriors, partly 
from smallpox and partly from rum brought in by the traders.’ 

About the year 1740 a trading path for horsemen was marked out 
by the Cherokee from the new settlement of Augusta. in Georgia, to 
their towns on the headwaters of Savannah river and thence on to the 
west. This road, which went up the south side of the river, soon 
became much frequented.* Previous to this time most of the trading 
goods had been transported on the backs of Indians. In the same 
year a party of Cherokee under the war chief Kalani. **The Raven.” 
took part in Oelethorpe’s expedition against the Spaniards of Saint 
Augustine.’ 

In 1736 Christian Priber, said to be a Jesuit acting in the French 
interest, had come srmong the Cherokee, and. by the facility with which 
he learned the language and adapted himself te the native dress and 

Vlewat. South Carolina and Georgia, 1. pp.3-11, 1779: treaty documents of 1730, North Caroling 
Colonial Records, 111, pp. 125-183, Isso; Jenkinson, Collection of Treaties, 0, pp. 31-318. Dike. s.G., 
Early Uistory of Georgia: Cuming’s Embassy; Boston, 1872: letter of Governor Johnson, December 27, 
1730, noted in South Carolina Hist. Soe. Colls., 1, p.246, 1847. 

2 Documents of 1731 and 1732, North Carolina Colonial Reeords, 111, pp. 153, 202, 345, 369, 393, 190, 

tAdair, American ludians, pp. 2382-234, 1779. 


4Mendows (7), State of the Provinee of Georgia, p. 7, 1722. in Foree Tracts, 1, 1836. 
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mode of life, had quickly acquired a leading influence tunone them. 
He drew wp for their adoption a scheme of covernment modeled after 
the Eurepean plan, with the capital at Great Tellico. in Tennessee, 
the principal medicine man as emperor, and himself as the emperor's 
secretary. Under this title he corresponded with the South Carolina 
government until it began to be feared that be would ultimately win 
over the whole tribe to the French side. A commissioner was sent to 
arrest him, but the Cherokee refused to give him up. and the deputy 

ras obliged to return under safe-conduet of an escort furnished by 
Priber, Five years after the inanguration of his work, however, he 
was acized by some English traders while on his way to Fort Toulouse, 
and brought as a prisoner to Frederica. in Georgia, where he soon 
atterward died while under confinement. Although his enemies had 
represented him as a monster. inciting the Indians to the grossest 
immoratities, he proved to be a gentleman of polished address, exten- 
sive learning, and rave courage, as was shown later on the occasion of 
anu explosion in the barracks magazine. Besides Greek, Latin, French, 
German, Spanish, and tluent English. he spoke also the Cherokee, 
and among his papers which were seized was found a minuseript 
dictionary of the Ianguave, which he had prepared for publication — 
the first, and even vet, perhaps. the most inipertant study of the lan- 
guage ever made. Says Adair: “As he was learned and possessed 
of a very sagacious penetrating judyment, and had every qualification 
that was requisite for his bold and diffenlt enterprise, it was not te be 
doubted that, as he wrote a Cheerake dictionary. designed to be 
published at Paris, he Hikewise set down'a great deal that would have 
heen very acceptable to the curious and serviceable to the representa- 
tives of South Carolina and Georgia. whieh may be readily found in 
Frederica if the manuscripts have had the good fortune to cscape the 
despoiling hands of military power.” Fle claimed to be a Tesuit, acting 
under orders of his superior, to introduce habits of steady industry, 
civilized arts, and a regular form of government auone the southern 
tribes. with a view to the ultimate founding of an independent Indian 
state. From all that can be gathered of him, even though if comes 
from his enemies. there can be litthe doubt that he was a worthy 
member of that Hustrions order whose name has been a synonym for 
scholarship. devotion. and courage from the days of Jogues and Mar- 
quette down to De Smet and Mengarini.' 

Up to this time no civilizing or mission work had been undertaken 
by either of the Carolina governments among any of the tribes within 
their borders. As one writer of the period quaintly puts» it, ** The 
gospel spirit ix not yet so glorionsly arisen as to seek them more than 
theirs.” while another in stronger terms atlirms, **To the shame of 


VAdair, American Indians, pp. 240-243, 1775; Stevens, W.B., Histury of Georgia, 1, pp. 104-107; Phila., 
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the Christian name.no pains have ever been taken to convert them to 
Christianity; on the contrary. their morals are perverted and cor- 
rupted by the sad example they daily have of its depraved professors 
“T Readers of Lawson and other murratives 
of the period will feel the force of the rebuke, 

Throughout the eighteenth century the Cherokee were engaged in 
chrouie wartare with their Indian netehhors., As these quarrels con- 


residing in thetr towns.” 


cerned the whites but little, however momentous they niwy have been 
to the principals, we have but few details. The war with the Tusca- 
rora continued until the outbreak of the latter trihe against Carolina 
in HHL wave opportunity to the Cherokee to cooperate in striking the 
blow which drove the Puscarora from their ancient homes to seek 
refuge in the north. The Cherokee then turned their attention to the 
Shawano on the Cumberland. and with the aid of the Chickasaw finally 
expelled them from that region about the year 1715. Inread~ upon 
the Catawha were probably kept wp until the latter had become so far 
reduced by war and disease as to be mere dependent pensioners upon 
the whites. The former friendship with the Chickasaw was at last 
broken through the overbearing conduet of the Cherokee, and a war 
followed of which we find incidental notice in 17577 and which termi- 
nated ina decisive victory for the Chickusaw about 1768, The bitter 
war with the Iroquois of the far north continued, in spite of all the 
efforts of the colonial governments, until a formal treaty of peace was 
brought about by the efforts of Sir William Johnson (12) in the same 
Wear: 

The hereditary war with the Creeks for possession of upper Georgia 
continued, with brief intervals of peace, or even allianee. until the 
United States finally interfered as mediator between the rival claimants. 
Tn 1718 we find notice of a large Cherokee war party moving against 
the Creek town of Coweta. on the lower Chattahoochee, but dispersing 
on learning of the presence there of some French and Spanish otticers, 
ax well as some English traders, all bent on arranging an alliance with 
the Creeks. The Creeks themselves had declared their willingness to 
he at peace with the English, while still determined to keep the bloody 
hatchet uplifted awainst the Cherokee.* The most important incident 
of the strugele between the two tribes was probably the battle of 
Tali/wa about the year 1755.4 

By this time the weaker coast tribes had become practically extinet. 
and the more powerful tribes of the interior were beginning to take 
the whirm, as they saw the restless borderers pushing every vear farther 
into the Indian country. As early as 1748 Dr Thomas Walker, witha 


company of hunters and woodsmen from Virginia, crossed the moun- 


oa! 


VAnapymous writer in Carroll, Mist. Colls. of South Carolina, tt, pp. 97-98, 517, 1536. 

= Buckle, Journal, 1757, in Rivers, South Carolina, p.97, 1596, 
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tains to the southwest, discovering and naming the celebrated Cnimber- 
land gap and passing on to the headwaters of Cumberland river. 
Two years later he made a second exploration and penetrated to Ken- 
tucky river. but on account of the Indian troubles no permanent 
settlement was then attempted.’ This invasion of thety territory 
awakened a natural resentment of the native owners, and we tind 
proof also in the Virginia records that the irresponsible borderers 
seldom Jet pass an opportunity to kill and plander any stray Indian 
found in their neighborhood, 

In 1755 the Cherokee were officially reported to nunther 2,590 war- 
riors, us against probably twice that number previous to the oveat 
smallpox epidemic sixteen years before. Their neighbors and ancient 
enemies, the Catawba, had dwindled to 240 men.” 

Although war was not formally declared iy England until 1756, 
hostilities in the seven years strngele between France and Eneland, 
commonly known in America as the * French and Indian war.” beenn 
in April, 1754, when the French seized a small post which the English 
had begun at the present site of Pittsburg, and which was afterward 
tinished by the French under the name of Fort Du Qnesne.  Strenuous 
efforts were made by the English to secure the Cherokee to thei 
interest against the French and their Indian allies. und treaties were 
negotiated by which they promised assistance.® As these treaties, 
however, carried the usual cessions of territory, and stipulated for 
the building of several forts in the heart of the Cherokee country, it 
is to be feared that the Indians were not dily impressed by thy disin- 
terested character of the proceeding. Their preference for the French 
was Dnt thinly veiled, and only immediate policy prevented them from 
throwing their whole force into the scale on that side. The reasons 
for thix preference are given by Timberlake, the young Virgiman 
otticer who visited the tribe on an embassy of conciliation a few years 
later: 

1 fonnd the nation much attached to the French, who have the prudence, by 
faniliar politeness—which costs but little and often does a great deal—and contorin- 
ing themselves to their ways and temper, to coneiliate the inclinations of almost all 
the Indians they are acquainted with, while the pride of our ofhcers often disgusts 
them. Nay, they did not seruple to own to me that it was the trade alone that 
induced them to make peace with us, and not any preference to the French, whom 
they loved a vreat deal better. 2. . The English are now so nigh, and encroached 
daily so far upon them, that they not only felt the bad effects of it im their hunting 
grounds, which were spoiled, but had all the reason in the world to apprehend being 
swallowed up by so potent neighbors or driven from the country inhabited by their 
fathers, in which they were born and brought up, in fine, their native soil, for which 
all men have a particular tenderness and affection. 


TWalker, Thomas, Journal of an Exploration, ete., pp. 8. 35-87; Boston, 188s; Monette | Valley of 
the Miss, 1, p. 317; New York, 1M: erroneously makes the second date 1758. 

* Letter of Governor Dobbs, 1755, in North Carolina Colonial Records, vy. pp. 320,321, 1887. 
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He adds that only dire necessity had induced them to make peace 
with the English in 1761.! 

In accordance with the treaty stipulations Fort Prince George was 
built in 1756 adjoining the important Cherokee town of Keowee, on 
the headwaters of the Savannah. and Fort London near the junction 
of Yellico river with the Little Tennessee. in the center of the 
Cherokee towns beyond the monntains.” By special arrangement with 
the influential chief. Ata-kullakulla CUtv-gfl kal)! Fort Dobbs was 
also built in the sume year about 20 miles west of the present Salis- 
bury. North Carolina. 

The Cherokee had agreed to furnish four hundred warriors to 
cooperate against the Freneh in the north, but before Fort Loudon 
had been completed it was very evident that they had repented of 
their promise, as their great council at Echota ordered the work 
stopped and the garrison on the way to turn back. plainly telling the 
officer in charge that they did not want so many white people among 
them. Ata-kullakulla, hitherto supposed to be one of the stanchest 
friendsof the English, was now one of the most determined in the oppo- 
sition. Tt was in evidence also that they were in constant communi- 
cation with the French. By much tact and argument their objec- 
tions were at last overcome for a tine, and they very unwillingly set 
about raising the promised force of warriors. Major Andrew Lewis, 
who superintended the building of the fort, became convinced that 
the Cherokee were really friendly to the French, and that all their 
professions of friendship and assistance were ‘only to put a eloss on 
their knavery.” The fort was finally completed, and, on his suggestion, 
was warrisoned with a strong force of two hundred men under Captian 
Demeré? There was strong ground for believing that some depreda- 
tions committed about this fime on the heads of Catawba and Broad 
rivers. in North Carolina, were the joint work of Cherokee and northern 
Indians.© Notwithstanding all this, a considerable body of Cherokee 
joined the British forces on the Virginia frontier.’ 

Fort Du Quesne was taken by the American provincits under Wash- 
ington, November 25, 175s. Quebee was taken September 13, 1759, 
and by the tinal treaty of peace in 1763 the war ended with the transfer 
of Canada and the Ohio valley to the crown of England. Louisiana 
had already been ceded by France to Spain. 

Although France was thus climinated from the Indian problem, the 

1Timberlake, Wenry, Memoirs, pp. 73, 74; London, 1769, 

2 amsey, Tennessee, p. a1, 1853; Royce, Cherokee Nation, in Fifth Ann, Repl. Bur. of Ethnology, 
p. 115, 1Sss. _ 

“For notice see Ata gal" kala’, in the glossary. 

4 Ramsey, op. cit. p. 90. 
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Indians themselves were not ready to accept the settlement. In the 
north the confederated tribes under Pontiac continued to war on their 
own account until 1765. In the South the very Cherokee who had 
acted as allies of the British against Fort Du Quesne, and had voluu- 
tarily offered to guard the frontier south of the Potomac, returned 
to rouse their tribe to resistance. 

The pumediate exciting cause of the trouble was an unfortunate ex pe- 
dition undertaken against the hostile Shawano in February, 1756, by 
Major Andrew Lewis (the same who had built Fort Loudon) with some 
two hundred Vireinia troops assisted by ahout one hundred Cherokee. 
After six weeks of fruitless trampiug through the woods. with the 
gronnd covered with snow and the streams so swollen by rains that 
they lost their provisions and ammunition incrossing, they were obliged 
to return to the settlements in a starving condition, having killed their 
horses on the way. The Indian contingent had from the first been 
disgusted at the coutempt and negleet experienced from those whom 
they had come to assist. The Tuscarora and others had already gone 
home, and the Cherokee now started to return on foot to their own 
country. Finding some horses ramming loose on the range, they 
appropriated them, on the theory that us they had Jost their own 
animals, to say nothing of having risked their lives, in the service 
of the colonist-, it was only a fair exchange. The frontiersmen 
took another view of the question however, attacked the returning 
Cherokee, and killed a number of them, variously stated at from 
twelve to forty, including several of their prominent men. Accord- 
ing to Adair they also scalped and mutilated the bodies in the savage 
fashion to which they had become accustomed in the border wars. and 
brought the sealps into the settlements, where they were represented 
as those of French Indians and sold at the regular price then estab- 
Hshed by law. The vonng warriors at once prepared to take revenge, 
bat were restrained by the chiefs until satisfaction could be demanded 
in the ordinary way, according to the treaties arranged withthe colonia 
governments. Application was made in turn to Virginia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina, but withont success. While the women 
were still wailing night and morning for their slain kindred, and the 
Crecks were taunting the warriors for their cowardice in thus quietly 
submitting to the injury, some lawless officers of Fort Prince George 
conmnitted an unpardonable outrage at the neighboring Tidian town 

| while most of the men were away hunting.) The warriors could no 
longer be restrained. Soon there was news of attucks upon the back 
settlements of Carolina, while on the other side of the moriuteains two 
soldiers of the Fort Loudon garrison were killed. War seemed at 
hand. 


1Adair, American Indians, 245-246, 1775; North Carolina Colonial Records, v, p. xlviii, 1ss7; Hewat, 
quoted in Ramsey, Tennessee, p. 54, 1833. 
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At this juncture, in November, £758, a party of influential chiefs, 
having first ordered back a war party just about to set out from the 
western towns against the Carolina settlements, came down to Charles. 
ton and succeeded in arranging tbe difliculty mpon a friendly basis. 
The assembly had cfticially dechired peace with the Cherokee, when, in 
May of 1759, Governor Lyttleton mexpectediy came forward with a 
demand for the surrender for execution of every Indian who had killed 
a white man in the recent skirmishes, among these being the chiefs of 
Citico and Tellico. At the same time the commianderat Fort Loudon, 
forgetful of the fact that he had but a small @arrison in the midst. of 
several thousands of restless savages, made a demand for twenty-four 


a 
foal 


other chiefs whom he suspected of unfriendly action. To compel their 
surrender orders were given to stop all trading supplies intended for 
the mppoer Cherokee. 

This roused the whole Nation, and a delegation representing every 
town came down to Charleston, protesting the desire of the Indians for 
peace nnd friendship, but declaring their inability to surrender their own 
chiefs. The governor replied by declaring war in November, 1749. at 
once calling out troops and sending messengers to secure the aid of all 
the surrounding tribes against the Cherokee. In the meantime asecond 
delegation of thirty-two of the most prominent men, led by the young 
war chief Oconostota (Agin-stita).! arrived to make a further effort 
for peace, but the governor, refusine to listen to them. seized the 
whole party and contined them as prisoners at Fort Prince George, in 
wroont large enough for only six soldiers, while at the same time he 
set fourteen hundred troops in motion to invade the Cherokee country. 
On further representation by Ata-knllakulla (Ati’-enl kali), the civil 
chief of the Nation and well known asa friend of the English, the gov- 
ernor released Oconostota and two others after compelling some half 
dozen of the delegation to sign a paper by which they pretended to 
agree for their tribe to Kill or seize any Frenehmen entering their 
country. and consented to the imprisonment of the party until all the 
warriors demanded had been surrendered for execution or otherwise. 
At this stage of affairs the smallpox broke out in the Cherokee towns. 
rendering a further stay in their neighborhood unsafe, and thinking 
the whole matter now settled on his own basis, Lyttleton returned 
to Charleston, 

The event soon proved how little he knew of Indian temper. OQcono- 
stota at once laid siege to Fort Prince George, completely cutting off 
communication at atime when. as it was now winter, no help could 
well be expected from below. Ino February, 160, after having kept 
the fort thus closely invested for some weeks, he sent word one day 
by an Indian woman that he wished to speak to the commander, Lieut- 
enant Coytmore, As the lieutenant stepped out from the stockade 


1 For notices see the glossary, 
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to see what was wanted, Ovonostota. standing on the opposite side of 
the river, swung a bridle above his head as a signal to his warriors 
concerled jn the bushes, and the officer was at once shot down, The 
soldiers inmmediately Jroke into the reom where the hostages were 
confined, every ene being a chief of prominence in the tribe. and 
butchered them to the last man. 

It was now war to the end. Led by Oconostota, the Cherokee 
descended upon the fronticr settlements of Carolina, while the warriors 
across the mountains laid close siege to Fort Loudon. In June, £760, 
a strong force of over 1,600 men, under Colonel Montgomery, started 
to reduce the Cherokee towns and relieve the beleaguered garrison. 
Crossing the Indian frontier, Montgomery quickly drove the eneny 
from about Fort Prince George and then, rapidly advancing, surprised 
Little Keowee, killing every man of the defenders, and destroyect in 
snecession every one of the Lower Cherokee towns, burning them to 
the ground, cutting down the cornfields and orchards, killing and 
taking more than a hundred of their men. and driving the whole popu- 
lation into the mountains before hin. Wis own loss was very slight. 
Ie then sent messengers to the Middle and Upper towns. summoning 
them to surrender on penalty of the like fate, Dut, receiving no reply, 
be led his men across the divide to the waters of the Little Tennessee 
and continued down that stream: without opposition until be came in 
the vicinity of Echoee (Itse’yi), 1 few miles above the sacred town of 
Nikwasi’, the present Franklin, North Carolina. Dlere the Cherokee 
had collected their full force to resist his progress, and the result was 
a desperate engagement on June 27, 1760, by which Montgomery was 
compelled to retire to Fort Prince George, after losing nearly one 
hundred men in killed and wounded. The Indian loss is unknown. 

lis retreat sealed the fate of Fort Loudon, The garrison, though 
hard pressed and reduced to the necessity of cating horses and does, 
had been enabled to hold out through the kindness of the Indian 
women, many of whom, having found sweethearts among the soldiers, 
brought them supplies of fuod daily. When threatened hy the chiefs 
the women boldly replied that the soldiers were. their husbands snd it 
was their duty to help them, and that if any harm enme to themselyes 
for their devotion their English relatives would avenge them.’ The 
end was only delayed, however, and on Angust 5, 1760, the garrison 
of about two hundred men, under Cuptain Demeré, surrendered to 
Ovonostota on promise that they should be allowed to retire unmo- 
lested with their arms and sufficient ammunition for the march. on 
condition of delivering up all the remaining warlike stores. 

The troops marched ont and proceeded far enough to camp for the 
night, while the Indians swarmed into the fort to see what plunder 
they might tind. ~ By aceident a discovery was made of ten bags of 


1 Timberlake, Memoirs, p65, 1765 
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powder and a large quantity of ball that had been secretly buried in 
the fort, to prevent their falling into the enemy's hands” (Hewat). 
Tt is said also that cannon, small arms, and ammunition had been 
thrown into the river with the sume intention (Lkiuywood). Enraged 
at this breach of the capitulation the Cherokee attacked the soldiers 
next morning at davlieht, killing Demeré and twenty-nine others at 
the tirst fire, ‘The rest were taken and held as prisoners until ran- 
somed some time after, Phe second othcer, Captain Stuart (13). for 
whom the Indians had a high regard. was claimed by Ate-kullakulla. 
who soon after took him into the woods, ostensibly on a hunting 
excursion, and conducted him for nine days through the wilderness 
until he delivered him safely into the hands of friends in Virginia. 
The chief's kindness was well rewarded, and it was hurgely through 
his influence that peace was finally bronght about. 

It was now too late, and the settlements were too much exhausted, 
for another expedition, so the fall and winter were employed by the 
English in preparations for an active campaign the next vear in force 
to crush out all resistance. In June 1761, Colonel Grant with an 
army of 2.600 men, including a number of Chickusaw and almost 
every remaining warrior of the Catawha.t set out from Fort Prince 
George. Refusing a request from Ata-kullakala fora friend]ly aceon 
modation, he crossed Rabun gap and advanced rapidly down the 
Little Tennessee along the same trail taken by the expedition of the 
previous year, On ume 10, when within two miles of Montgomery's 
battlefield, he encountered the Cherokee, whom he defeated, although 
with considerable loss to himself, after a stubborn engagement lasting 
sever! hours. Tlaving repulsed the Indians. he proceeded on his 
way, sending out detachments to the outlying settlements, until in 
the course of a month he had destroyed every one of the Middle 
towns, 15 in all, with all their @ranaries and corntields, driven the 
inhabitants into the mountains, and ‘pushed the frontier seventy 
miles farther to the west.” 

The Cherokee were now reduced to the greatest extremity. With 
some of their best towns in ashes, their fields and orchards wasted for 
two successive vears, their ammunition nearly exhausted, inany of 
their bravest warriors dead, their people fugitives in the mountains. 
hiding in caves and living like beasts upon roots or killing their 
horses for food, with the terrible scourge of smallpox adding to the 
niseries of starvation, and withal torn by factional ditferences which 
had existed from the very beginning of the war—il was impossible 
for even brave men to resist longer. In September Ata-kulkukulla, 
who had all along done everything in his power to stay the disaifec- 
tion, came down to Charleston, 2 treaty of peace was made, aud the 


1Cutawbn reference from Milligan, 1763, in Carroll, South Carolina Uhstorical Colleetions, 11, p. 
519, 1836. 
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war was ended, From an estimated population of at least 5,000 wiur- 
riors some years before, the Cherokee had now beeu reduced to about 
2.300 men.,? 

In the meantime a force of Virginians under Colonel Stephen had 
advanced as far as the Great island of the Holston— now Kingsport. 
Tennessee—where they were met by a large delegation of Cherokee, 
who sued for peace, which was coneluded with them hy Colonel 
Stephen on November 19, 1761, independently of what was being done 
in South Carolina. On the urgent request of the chief that an officer 
night visit their people for a short time to cement the new friendship, 
Lieutenant Henry Timberlake. a young Virginian who had already dis- 
tinenished himselt in active service, volunteered to return with then to 
their towns, where he spent several months. He afterward conducted 
a delegation of chiefs to England, where, as they had come without 
authority from the Govermment, they met such an unpleasant recep- 
tion that they returned disgusted, * 

On the conclusion of pence between England and France in 1765, by 
which the whole western territory was ceded to England. a great 
council was held at Augusta, which was attended by the chiefs and 
principal men of all the southern Indians, at which Captain .lohn 
Stuart, superintendent for the southern tribes, together with the colo- 
nial governors of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Geor- 
via, explained fully te the Indians the new condition of affairs, and a 
treaty of mutual peace and friendship was concluded on November 10 
of that year. ? 

Under several leaders, as Walker, Wallen, Smith, and Boon, the tide 
of emigration now surged across the mountains in spite of every effort 
to restrain it,t and the pertod betweeu the end of the Cherokee war 
and the opening of the Revolution is prineipally notable for a namber 
of treaty cessions by the Indians, each in fruitless endeavor to fix a 
permanent harrier between themselves and the advancing wave of 
white settlement. Chief amone these was the famous Henderson pur- 
chase in 1775, which included the whole tract between the Kentucky 
and Cumberland rivers, embracing the greater part of the present 
state of Kentneky. By these treaties the Cherokee were shorn of 
practically all their ancient territorial claims north of the present 
Tennessee line and east of the Blue ridge and the Savannah, including 
much of their best hunting range: their home settlements were, how- 
ever, left still in their possession.” 


1 Figures fromm Adair, American Indians, p. 227, 1774. When not otherwise noted this sketch of 
the Cherokee war of 1760-61 is eompiled chiefly from the contemporary dispatehes in the trcn{leman’s 
Magazine, snpplemented from Hewat'’s Historical account of South Caroling and Georgia, 1778; with 
additional details from Adair, American Indians; Ramsey, Tennessee; Royee, Chervkee Nation; North 
Carolina Colonial Records, ¥, documents and introduction; etc. 

*Timberlake, Memoirs, p, @ et passim, 1765, 

*Stevens, Georgia, 11, pp. 26-29, 1859, +Ramsey, Tennessee, pp, 65-70, 1s0% 
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As one consequence of the late Cherokee war. a royal proclamation 
had heen issued in 1763, with a view of checking future encroachments 
by the whites, which probibited any private kind pmrchases from the 
Indians. or any granting of warrants for lands west of the sources 
of the streams tlowing into the Atlantic.’ In t76s. on the appeal of 
the Indians themselves, the British superintendent for the southern 
tribes. Captain Tohn Stuart. had negotiated a treaty at Hard Labor 
in South Carolina by which Kanawha and New rivers, along their 
whole course downward from the North Carolina line, were fixed as 
the boundary between the Cherokee and the whites in that dircetion. 
Tn two years, however, so many borderers had crossed into the Indian 
country. where they were evidently determined to remain. that it was 
found necessary to substitute another treaty. by which the line was 
maide to run due south from the mouth of the Kanawha to the Holston, 
thas cutting off from the Cherokee almost the whole of their hunting 
grounds in Virginia and West Virginia. ‘Two yenrs laters in i772, 
the Virginians demanded a further cession, by which everything cast 
of Kentucky river was surrendered: and fnally, on Mareh $7. 1775, 
the great Henderson purchase was consummated, including the whole 
tract between the Kentucky and Cumberland rivers. By this last 
cession the Cherokee were at last cut otf from Ohio river and all their 
rich Kentucky hunting grounds.” 

While these transactions were called treaties. they were really 
forced upon the native proprietors, who resisted each in turn and 
finally signed only under protest and on most solemn assurances that 
no further demands would be made. Even before the purchases were 
mnaide, intruders in large numbers had settled upon each of the tracts 
in question, and they refused to withdraw across the boundaries now 
established, but remained on one pretext or another to awall a new 
adjustment, This was particularly the case on Watanga and upper 
Holston rivers in northeastern Tennessee, where the settlers, finding 
themselves still within the Indian bonndary and being resolved to 
rennin, effected a tenmporary lease from the Cherokee in 1772. As 
Was expected and tmtended, the lease became a permanent occupaney, 
the nucleus settlement of the future State of Tennessee.* 

dust before the outbreak of the Revolution, the hotanist, William 
Barton, made an extended tour of the Cherokee country, and has left 
usa pleasant account of the hospitable charmeter and friendly dispo- 
sition of the Indians at that time. Ue gives a list of forty-three towns 
then inhibited by the tribe.' 

The opening of the great Revolutionary struggle in 1776 found the 
Indian tribes ahnost to aman ranged on the British side aeainst the 


TRoyce, Cherokee Nation, op. cit., po Lid; Ramsey, Tennessee, pr. 71, 1853, 
2Raumsey, op. cit., pp. 93-122; Hoyee, op. eit. pp. 116-149, 

* Ramsey, op. cit., pp. 10% 122; Royee, op. eit. p. 118 et passim, 

' Bartram, Travels, pp. 360-372, 172. 
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Americans. There was good reason for this. Since the fall of 
the Freneh power the British government lad stood to them as the 
sole representative of authority. and the guardian and protector of 
their rights against constant encroachments by the American borderers, 
Licensed British traders were resident in every tribe and many had 
iIntermarried and raised families among them, while the border man 
looked wpon the Indian only as a cumberer of the earth. The British 
superintendents, Sir William Johnson in the north and Captain John 
Stuart in the south, they knew as generous friends, while hardly a 
warrior of them all was without some old cause of resentinent against 
their backwoods neighbors. They felt that the only barrier between 
themselves and national extinction was in the streneth of the British 
government, and when the final severence cane they threw their 
whole power into the British scale. “Phey were encouraged in this 
resolution by presents of clothing and other goods, with promises of 
plunder fromm the settlements and hopes of recovering a portion of their 
lost territories. The British government having determined. as early 
as June, 1775, to call in the Indians against the Americans, supplies 
of hatehets. guns, and ammunition were issued to the warriors of all 
the tribes from the lakes to the eulf. and bounties were offered for 
American sealps brought in to the eommanding officer at Detroit or 
Oswego.’ Even the Six Nations, who had agreed in selenimn treaty to 
remain neutral, were won over by these persuasions. In August, 1775. 
an Indian “talk ~ was intercepted in which the Cherokee assured Cam- 
eron, the resident agent. that their warriors, enlisted in the service of 
the king, were ready ata signal to fall upon the back settlements of 
Carolina and Georgia.” Circular letters were sent out to all those 
persons in the back country supposed to be of royalist sympathies, 
directing them to repair to Cameron’s headquarters in the Cherokee 
country to join the Indians in the invasion of the settlements.” 

In June. 1776, a British fleet under command of sir Peter Parker. 
with a laree navaland military force, attacked Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, both by land and sea,and simultaneously a body of Cherokee, led 
by Tories in Indian disguise, came down from the mountains and ravaged 
the exposed frontier of South Carolina, killing and burning as they 
went, After a gallant defense by the earrison at Charleston the British 
were repulsed, whereupon their Indian and Vory allies withdrew.‘ 

Abont the same time the warning came from Naney Ward (14). a 
noted friendly Indian woman of vreat authority in the Cherokee Nation, 
that seven hundred Cherokee warriors were advancing in two divisions 
against the Watauga and Holston settlements, with the design of 


1 Ramsey, Tennessee, pp. 143-150, 1553; Monette, Valley of the Mississippi, 1, pp. 400, 401, 481, 182, and 
Il, pp. 33, 34, 1446; Roosevelt, Winning of the West, 1, pp. 276-251, and 11, pp. 1-6, 1559. 

*Ramsey. op cit.. p. 143. 

3Quoted from Stedman, in Ramsey, up. cit., p. 162. 

4 Ramsey, op. cit., p. 162. 
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destroying everything as far np as New river. ‘The Holston men 
from both sides of the Virginia line hastily collected under Captain 
Thompson and marched against the Indians. whom they met and 
defeated with signal loss after a hard-fought battle near the Long 
inland in the Holston (Kingsport, Tennessee), on August 20. The 
next day the second division of the Cherokee attacked the fort at 
Watauga. garrisoned by only forty men under Captain lames Robert- 
sou (15), but was repulsed without Joss to the defenders. the Indians 
withdrawing on news of the result at the Long island. A Mrs. Bean 
and a boy named Moore were eaptured on this oceasion and carried to 
one of the Cherokee towns in the neighborhood of Tellico. where the 
boy was burned, but the woman, after she had been condemned to 
death and everything was in readiness for the tragedy, was rescued by 
the interposition of Nancy Ward. Two other Cherokee detachments 
moved against the upper settlements at the same time. One of these, 
finding all the inhabitants securely shut up in forts, returned without 
doing inuch damage, The other ravaged the country on Clinch river 
alinest to its head, and killed a man and wounded others at Black's 
station, now Abingdon, Virginia.! 

At the same time that one part of the Cherokee were raiding the 
Tennessee settlements others came down upon the frontiers of Caro- 
lina and Georgia. On the upper Catawha they killed many people, but 
the whites took refuge in the stockade stations, where they defended 
themselves until General Rutherford (16) came to their relief. In 
Georgia an attempt had been made by a small party of Americans to 
seize Cameron, who lived in one of the Cherokee towns with his Indian 
wife, but. as was to have been expected, the Indians interfered. killing 
several of the party and capturing others, who were afterward tortured 
to death. The Cherokee of the Upper and Middle towns, with some 
Creeks and Tories of the vicinity, led by Cumeron himself. at onee 
hegan ravaging the South Carolina border, burning houses. driving off 
cattle. and killing men, women, and children without distinction, until 
the whole country was in a wild panie. the people abandoning their 
farms to seek safety in the carrisoned forts. On one occasion an 
attack by two hundred of the enemy, half of then: being Tories, stripped 
and painted like Indians, was repulsed by the timely arrival of a body 
of Americans. who sueceeded in capturing thirteen of the Tories. The 
invasion extended into Georgia, where also property was destroyed 
and the inhabitants were driven from their homes.* 

Realizing their common danger, the border states determined to 
strike such a coneerted blow at the Cherokee as should render them 
passive while the struggle with Eneland continued. In aceord with 
this plan of cooperation the frontier forces were quickly mobilized and 


1 Raunsey, Tennessee, pp. 2o0-1a0, Pso. 
2 Roosevelt, Winning of the West, 1, pp. 203-297, 1859. 
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in the summer of [776 four expeditions were equipped from Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, fo enter the Cherokee 
territory simultaneously from as many different directions. 

In August of that year the army of North Carotina, 2.400 strong, 
under General Griffith Rutherford, crossed the Blue ridge at Swan- 
nanoa gap. and following the main trail almost along the present Tine 
of the railroad, struck the first Indian town, Stika’yi, or Stecoce, on 
the Tuckaxegee, near the present Whittier. The inhabitants having 
fled, the soldiers burned the town, together with an unfinished town- 
house ready for the roof, cut down the standing corn, killed one or 
two strageling Indians, and then proceeded on their mission of destruc- 
tion. Every town upon Oconaluftee, Tuckasegee, and the upper 
part of Little Tennessee, and on Liwassee to below the junction of 
Valley river—thirty-six towns in all was destroyed in turn, the corn 
eut down or trampled under the hoofs of the stock driven into the 
ticlds for that purpose, and the stock itself killed or carried off. Before 
such an overwhelming foree, supplemented as it was by three others 
simultaneously advancing from other directions, the Cherokee made 
but poor resistance, and fled with their women and children into the 
fastnesses of the Great Smoky mountains, leaving their desolated tields 
and smoking towns behind them. As was usual in Indian wars, the 
actual number killed or taken was small, but the destruction of pro- 
perty was bevond caleulation. At Sugartown (Ndlsetsi’yi, east of the 
present Franklin) one detachment, sent to destroy it, was surprised, 
and escaped only through the aid of another force sent to its rescue, 

tutherford himself, while proceeding to the destruction of the Hiwas- 

see towns, encountered the Indians drawn up to oppose his progress in 
the Waya gap of the Nantahala mouutains, and one of the hardest tights 
of the campaign resulted, the soldiers losing over forty killed and 
wounded, although the Cherokee were finally repulsed (17). One of 
the Indians killed on this oeeasion was afterward discovered to be a 
woman, painted and armed like a warrior.’ 

On September 26 the South Carolina army, 1,860 strong. under 
Colonel Andrew Williamson, and including a number of Catawha 
Indians, etfeeted a junction with Rutherford’s forces on Hiwassee 
river, near the present Marphy, North Carolina. It had Deen expected 
that Williamson would join the northern army at Cowee.on the Little 
Tennessee, when they would proceed together against the western 
towns, but he had been delayed, and the work of destruction in that 
direetion was already completed, so that after a short rest each army 
returned home alone the route by which it had eome. 

The South Carolina men had centered by diflerent detachments m 


ISee no. 110, “Incidentsof Personal Heroism."’ For Rutherford's expedition, see Moore, Rutherford’s 
Expedition, in North Carolina University Magazine, February, 1848: Swain, Sketch of the Indian War 
in 1776, ibid., May, 1852, reprinted in Historical Magazine, November, 1867; Ramsey, Tennessee, p. 164, 
1853; Roosevelt, Winning of the West, I, pp. 294-302, 1889, etc. 
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the lower Cherokee towns about the head of Savannah river, burning 
one town after another, cutting down the peach trees and ripened 
corn, and having an occasional brush with the Cherokee. who hung con- 
stuntly upon their thanks. At the town of Seneca, near which they 
encountered Cameron with his Indians and Tories. they had destroyed 
six thousand bushels of corn, besides other food stores, after burning all 
the houses, the Indians having retreated after a stout resistance. The 
Most serious encounter had taken place at Tomassee, where several 
whites and sixteen Cherokee were killed. the latter being all scalped 
afterward. | Having completed the ruin ef the Lower towns. Wil- 
Namson had crossed over Rabun gap and descended into the valley of the 
Little Tennessee to cooperate with Rutherford in the destrmetion of the 
Middleand Valley towns. As the army advanced every house in every 
settlement met was burned—ninety houses in one settlement alone—and 
detachments were sent into the fields to destroy the eorn, of whieh the 
simulest town was estimated to have (wo hundred acres, besides pota- 
toes, beans, and orchards ef peach trees. The stores of dressed deer- 
skins and other valuables were carried off. Everything wax swept clean, 
und the Indians whe were not killed or taken were driven. homeless 
refugees into the dark recesses of Nantahala or painfully made their 
way across to the Overhill towns in Tennessee, whieh were already 
menaced by another invasion from the north.! 

In July. while WilHamson was engaged on the the upper Savannah, 
a force of two hundred Georgians, under Colonel Samuel Jack, had 
marched in the same direction and succeeded in burning two towns on 
the hends of Chattahoochee and Tugaloo rivers, destroying the corn 
and driving ot! the cattle, without the loss of a man. the Cherokee 
having apparently fallen baek to concentrate for resistance in the 
mountains. * 

The Vireinia army. about two thousand strony, under Colonel 
William Christian (18), rendezvoused in August at the Long islind 
of the Holston, the regular gathering place on the Tennessee side of 
the mountains. Among them were several hundred men from North 
Carolina, with all who could be spared from the garrisons on the 
Tennessee side. Paying but little attention to small bedies of Indi- 
ans, who tried to divert attention or to delay progress by flank attacks, 
they advanced steadily, but cautiously, alone the great Indian war- 
path (19) toward the crossing of the French Broad, where a strong 
foree of Cherokee was reported to be in waiting to dispute their pas- 
sage, Just before reaching the river the Indians sent a Tory trader 


1For Williamson's expedition, sec Ross Journal, with Rockwell's notes, in Historical Magazine, 
October, 1876; Swain, Sketch of the Indiu War in 1776, in North Curolina University Magazine for 
May, 1852, reprinted in Histurical Magazine, November, 1867; Jones, Georgia, 11, p. 246 et passim, 
1883; Ramsey, Tennessee, 163-164, 1853: Rooscyelt, Winning of the West, 1, pp. 296-303, L&sy. 
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with a flag of truce to discuss terms. Knowing that his own strength 
was overwhelming, Christian allowed the envoy to go through the 
whole camp and then sent him back with the message that there could 
be no terms until the Cherokee towns had been destroyed. Arriving 
at the ford, he kindled fires and made all preparations as if intending 
to camp there for several days. As soon as night fell, however, he 
seeretly drew off half his foree and crossed the river lower down, to 
eome upon the Indians in their rear. This was a work of great dith- 
eulty: as the water was so deep that it came upalmost to the shonlders 
of the men, while the current was so rapid that they were obliged to 
support each other four abreast to prevent being swept off their feet. 
However, they kept their guns and powder dry. On reaehing the 
other side they were surprised to find no enemy. Disheartened at the 
strength of the invasion, the Indians had fled without even a show of 
resistance. It is probable that nearly all their men and resources had 
been drawn off to oppose the Carolina forces on their eastern border, 
and the few who remained felt themselves unequal to the eontest. 

Adyaneing without opposition, Christian reached the towns on 
Little Tennessce early in November, and, finding them deserted, pro- 
ceeded to destroy them, one after another, with their outlying fields. 
The few lingering warriors diseovered were all killed. In the mean- 
time messages had been sent out to the farther towns, in response to 
which several of their head men came into Christian's camp to treat 
for peace. On their agreement to surrender all the prisoners and 
captured stock in their hands and to eede to the whites all the disputed 
territory oeeupied by the Tennessee settlements, as soon as represent- 
atives of the whole tribe could he assembled in the spring, Christian 
consented to suspend hostilities and retire without doing further 
injury. An exception was made against Tuskegee and another town, 
which had been concerned in the burning of the boy taken from 
Watauga, already noted, and these two were reduced to ashes. The 
sacred ‘peace town,” Echota (20), had not been molested. Most of 
the troops were disbanded on their return to the Long island, but a 
part remained and built Fort Patrick Henry, where they went into 
winter quarters.’ 

From ineidental notices in narratives written by some of the partici- 
pants, we obtain interesting side-lights on the merciless charaeter of this 
old border warfare. Inaddition to the ordinary destruction of war--the 
burning of towns, the wasting of fruitful fields. and the killing of the 
defenders—we find that every Indian warrior killed was scalped, when 
opportunity permitted: women. as well as men, were shot down and 
afterward ‘“‘helped to their end”: and prisoners taken were put up at 
auction as slaves when not killed on the spot. Near Tomassee a small 
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purty of Indians was surrounded and eutirely cut off, “* Sixteen were 
found dead in the valley when the battle ended. These our men 
sealped.” Tn a personal encounter ‘ta stont Indian engaged a sturdy 
yonng white man. who was a good bruiser and expert at youging. 
After breaking their guns on each other they laid hold of one another, 
When the cracker had his thumbs instantly in the fellow’s eyes, who 
roared and eried *eawdy> enough, in English. *Danm you,’ says 
the white man, ‘you can never have enough while you are alive.” Te 
then threw him down, set his foot upon his head, and scalped hn 
alive: then took up one of the broken guns and knocked out his brains. 
Tt would have been fun if he had let the latter action alone and sent 
him home without his nighteap, to tell his countrymen how he had 
been treated.” Later on some of the sume detachment (Williamson's) 
seeing a woman ahead, fired on her and brought her down with two 
serious wounds, but yet able to speak. After getting what informa- 
tion she could give them, through a half-breed interpreter, ‘the 
informer being unable to travel, some of our men favored her so fur 
that they killed her there, to pnt her out of pain.” A few days later 
“a party of Colonel Thomas's regiment. being on a bunt of plunder, 
or some such thing, found an Indian xquaw and took her prisoner, she 
being lime, was unable to go with her friends. She was so sullen 
that she would, as an old saying is. neither lead nor drive. and by their 
account she died in their hands; but T suppose they helped her to her 
end.” At this place—on the Tiwassee—they found a large town, 
having “‘upwards of ninety houses, and large quantities of corm,” and 
‘we encamped among the corn, where we had a great plenty of corn, 
peas, beans, potatoes, and hogs,” and on the next day **we were 
ordered to assemble in companies to spreid through the town to 
destroy, cnt down, and barn all the vegetables belonging to our 
heathen enemies, which was no small undertaking. they being xo 
plentifully supphed.~ Continuing to another town, ‘t we engaged in 
onr former labor, that is, cutting and destroying all things that might 
he of advantage to our enemies. Finding here curious buildings, 
great apple trees, and white-nan-like improvements, these we 
destroyed.” * 

While crossing over the mountains Rutherford’s men approsehed a 
house belonging to a trader, when one of his negro slaves ran out and 
“was shot by the Reverend James Uhul, the chaplain, as he ran, mis- 
taking him for an Indian.”* Soon after they captured two women 
anda boy. It was proposed to anction them off at once to the highest 
bidder, and when one of the oflicers protested that the matter should 
he left to the disposition of Congress, “the greater part swore bloodily 
that if they were not sold for slaves upon the spot they would kill and 
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sealp them immediately.” The prisoners were accordingly sold for 
ahont twelve hundred dollars.’ 

At the Wolf Hills settlement, now Abingdon, Virginia, a party sent 
ont from the fort returned with the scalps of eleven warriors. Haying 
recovered the books which their minister had left behind in his cabin. 
they held a service of prayer for their suceess, after which the fresh 
scalps were hung upon a pole above the wate of the fort. The barba- 
roux custom of scalping to which the border men had become habitu- 
ated in the earlier wars was practiced upon every occasion when 
opportunity presented, at least upon the bodies of warriors. and the 
South Carolina legislature offered a bounty of seventy-five pounds for 
every warriors scalp, a higher reward, however, being offered for 
prisoners.” In spite of all the bitterness which the war aroused there 
seems to he no record of any scalping of Tories or other whites by the 
Americans (21). 

The effeet upon the Cherokee of this irruption of more than six 
thousand armed enemies into their territory was well nigh paralyzing. 
More than fifty of their towns had been burned, their orchards cut 
down. their fields wasted, their cattle and horses killed or driven off, 
their stores of buekskin and other personal property plundered. 
Hundreds of their people had been killed or had died of starvation 
and exposure, others were prisoners in the hands of the Americans, 
and some had been sold into slavery. Those who had eseaped were 
fugitives in the monntains, living upon acorns, chestnuts, and wild 
gaine, or were refugees with the British.*? From the Virginia line to 
the Chattahoochee the chain of destruction was complete. For the 
present at least any further resistance was hopeless, and they were 
compelled to sue for peace. 

By a treaty concluded at DeWitts Corners in South Carolina on May 
20,1777. the first ever made with the new states, the Lower Cherokee 
surrendered to the conqueror all of their remaining territory in South 
Carolina, excepting a narrow strip along the western boundary. — Just 
two months later, on July 20, hy treaty at the Lone island. as had been 
arranged by Christian in the preceding fall. the Middle and Upper 
Cherokee ceded everything east of the Blue ridge. together with all 
the disputed territory on the Watanga. Nolichucky, upper Ifolston, 
and New rivers. By this second treaty also Captain James Rohertson 
Was appointed agent for the Cherokee, to reside at Echota, to wateh 
their movements, recover any captured property, and prevent their 
correspondence with persons unfriendly to the American cause. As 
the Federal government was not yet in perfect operation these treaties 


1 Moore's narrative, in North Carolina University Magazine, February, NSS. 

2 Roosevelt, Winning of the West, 1, pp. 285, 290, 303, 1SS9. 

SAbout five hundred sought refuge with Stuart, the British Indian superintendent in Florida, 
where they were fed for some time at the expense of the British government | Jones, Greurgia, 1, 
p. 246, 1883). 
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were negotiated by commissioners from the four states adjoining the 
Cherokee conutry, the territory thus acquired being parceled out to 
South Carolina, North Carolina, and Tennessee,’ 

While the Cherokee Nation had thus been compelled to a treaty of 
peace, avery considerable portion of the tribe was irreconcilably hos- 
tile to the Americans and refused to he a party to the lute cessions, 
especially on the Tennessee side, Although Ata-kutlakulla sent word 
that he was ready with five hundred young warriors to fight for the 
Americans against the English or Indian enemy whenever called upon, 
Drageging-canoe (Tsivu-etinsi’ni), who had led the opposition against 
the Watauga settlements, dechkured that he would hold fast to Cameron’s 
tuk and continne to make war upon those who had taken his hunting 
grounds, Under his leadership some hundreds of the most warlike 
and implacable warriors of the tribe, with their families, drew ont 
from the Upper and Middle towns and moved tar down upon Tenunes- 
see river, where they established new settlements on Chickamauga 
creek, in the neighborhood of the present Chattanooga, The locality 
appears to have been already a rendezvous fora sort of Indian ban- 
ditti, who sometimes plundered boats disabled in the rapids at this 
point while descending the river. Under the name ** Chickamaugas” 
they soon became noted for their uncompromising and never-ceasing 
hostility. In 1782, in consequence of the destrnetion of their towns 
by Sevier and Campbell, they abandoned this location and moved 
farther down the river, where they built what were afterwards known 
us the ‘tive lower towns.” viz. Running Water, Niekajack, Long 
Islund. Crow town, and Lookout Mountain town. These were all on 
the extreme western Cherokee frontier, near where Tennessee river 
crosses the state line, the first three being within the present limits of 
Tennessee, while Lookout Mountain town and Crow town were 
respectively in the adjacent corners of Georgia and Alabama. Their 
population was recruited from Creeks, Shawano, and white Tortes. nntil 
they were estimated at a thousand warriors, llere they remained, 
a constint thorn in the side of Tennessee, unt] their towns were 
destroyed in ETV4." 

The expatriated Lower Cherokee also removed to the farthest west- 
tern border of their tribal territory, where they might hope to he 
secure from encroichment for a time at least, and built new fowns for 
themselyes on the upper waters of the Coosa. Twenty years after- 


1 Royee, Cherokee Nation, in Fifth Ann. Rep. Bureau of Ethnology, p. 150 and map, 18s8; Ramsey, 
Tennessee, pp. 172-174, 1553; Stevens, Georgia, 11, p. 144, 1859; Roosevelt, Winning of the West, 1, p. 
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and other documents in Virginia State Papers, 11, pp. 271, 471, 599, 1883, and Iv, pp. 118, 286, 184; 
Blount letter, Jannary 14, 1793, American State Papers: Indian Affairs, 1, p. 431, 1832. Campbell says 
they abandoned their first location on account of the inyasion from Tennessee, Governor Blount 
says they left on account of witehes, 
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ward Hawkins found the population of Willstown, in extreme western 
Georgia, entirely made up of refugees from the Savannah, and the 
children so familiar from their parents with stories of Williamson's 
invasion that they ran screaming from the face of a white man (22).1 

In April, 1777. the legislature of North Carolina, of which Tennes- 
see was still a part. authorized bounties ot land in the new territory to 
all able-bodied men who should volunteer against the remaining hostile 
Cherokee. Under this act companies of rangers were kept along the 
exposed border to cut off raiding parties of Indians and to protect the 
steady advance of the pioneers, with the result that the Tennessee set- 
tlements enjoyed a brief respite and were even able to send some assist- 
ance to their brethren in Kentucky, who were sorely pressed hy the 
Shawano and other northern tribes.” 

The war between England and the colonies still continued. however, 
and the British government was unremitting in its effort to seeure the 
active assistance of the Indians. With the Creeks raiding the Georgi: 
and South Carolina frontier, and with a British agent, Colonel Brown, 
and a number of Tory refuvees reentarly domiciled at Chickamauga.’ 
it was impossible for the Cherokee long to remain quiet. In the 
spring of 1779 the warning came from Robertson, stationed at Echota, 
that three hundred warriors from Chickamauga bad started against the 
hack settlements of North Carolina. Without a day's delay the states 
of North Carolina (including Tennessee) and Virginia united to xend a 
strong force of volunteers against them under command of Colonels 
Shelby and Montgomery. Deseending the Holston in April in a fleet 
of canoes built for the occasion, they took the Chickamanea towns so 
completely by surprise that the few warriors remaining fled to the 
mountains without attempting to give Iattle. Several were killed, 
Chickamauga and the outlying villages were burned. twenty thousand 
bushels of corn were destroyed and large numbers of horses and cattle 
captured. together with a great quantity of goods sent by the British 
Governor Hamilton at Detroit for distribution to the Indians. The 
success of this expedition frustrated the exeeution of a project by 
Hamilton for uniting all the northern and southern Indians, to be 
assisted by British regulars, in a concerted attack along the whole 
American frontier, On learning, through runners, of the blow that 
had befallen them, the Chickamauga warriors gave up all idea of 
invading the settlements. and returned to their wasted villages.’ They, 
as well as the Creeks, however, kept in constant communication with 


1 Hawkins, manuscript journal, 1796, with Georgia Historical Society. 

*Ramsey, Tennessee, pp, 174-178, 1853, 

8Campbell letter, 1782, Virginia State Papers, 11], p. 271, 1853. 

+Ramsey, op. cit, pp. 1S6-1ss, Roosevelt, Winning of the West, 11, pp. 236-238, 1889. Ramsey's state- 
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the British conunander in Savannah. In this vear also a delegation of 
Cherokee visited the Ohio towns to offer condolences on the death of 
the noted Delaware chief. White-cyes." 

In the early spring of L780 a Jarge company of emigrants under 
Colonel John Donelson descended the Holston and the Tennessee to 
the Olio, whence they ascended the Cumberland, effected a junction 
with another party under Captain James Robertson, which had just 
arrived by a toilsome overland route, and made the first settlement on 
the present site of Nashville, In passing the Chickamauga towns they 
had run the gauntlet of the hostile Cherokee, who pursued them for a 
considerable distance beyond the whirlpool known as the Suck, where 
the river breaks through the mountain. The family of a man named 
Stuart being infected with the smallpox, his hoat dropped behind. and 
all on board, twenty-eight in number, were killed or taken hy the 
Indians. their cries being distinctly heard by their friends ahead who 
were unable to help them. Another boat haying run upon the rocks, 
the three women in it. one of whom had become a mother the night 
hefore, threw the cargo into the river, and then, jumping into the 
water, succeeded in pushing the out into the current while the hus- 
hand of one of them kept the Indians at hay with his rifle. The infant 
was killed in the confusion. Three cowards attempted to escape, 
without thought of their eoumpanions. One was drowned in the river; 
the other two were captured and carried to Chickamauga, where one 
was burned and the other was ransomed by a trader. The rest went 
on their way to found the eapital of a new commonwealth.? As if in 
retributive justice, the smallpox broke out inthe Chieckamanga band in 
consequence of the capture of Stuart’s family, causing the death of 
a wreat number.® 

The British having reconquered Georgia and South Carolina and 
destroyed all resistance in the south, early in 1780 Cornwallis, with his 
subordinates, Ferguson and the merciless Tarleton, prepared to invade 
North Carolina and sweep the country northward to Virginia. The 
Creeks under McGillivray (23), and a number of the Cherokee under 
various local chiefs, together with the Tories, at onee joined his 
standard. 

While the Tennessee backwoodsmen were gathered at a barbecue to 
contest for a shooting prize, a paroled prisoner brought a demand 
from Ferguson for their submission; with the threat, if they refused, 
that he would cross the mountains, hang their leaders, kill every man 
found tn arms and burn every settlement. Up to this time the moun- 
tain men had contined their effort to holding in check the Indian 
enemy, but now, with the fate of the Revolution at stake, they felt 


iHeckewelder, Indian Nations, p. 327, reprint of 1876, 
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that the time for wider action had come, They resolved not to await 
the attack, but to anticipate it. Without order or authority from 
Congress, without tents, commissary, or supplies, the Indian fighters 
of Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee quickly assembled at the 
Sveamore shoals of the Watauga to the number of about one thousand 
men under Campbell of Virginia, Sevier (24) and Shelby of Tennessee, 
and MeDowell of North Carolina. Crossing the mountains, they met 
Ferguson at Kings mountain in South Carolina on October 7. 1780, 
and gained the decisive victory that turned the tide of the Revolution 
in the South.* 

It is in place here to quote a description of these men in buckskin, 
white by blood and tradition. but half Indian in habit and instinet, 
who, in half a century of continuous confliet, drove back Creeks, 
Cherokee. and Shawano, and with one hand on the plow and the other 
on the ritke redeemed a wilderness and carried civilization and free 
government to the banks of the Mississippi. 

They were led by leaders they trusted, they were wonted to Indian 
warfare, they were skilled as horsemen and marksmen, they knew how 
to face every kind of danger, hardship, and privation. Their fringed 
and tasseled hunting shirts were girded by bead-worked belts, and the 
trappings of their horses were stained red and yellow. On their heads 
they wore caps of coon skin or mink skin, with the tails hanging 
down, or else felt hats. in each of which was thrust a buck tail or a 
sprig of evergreen. Every man carried a small-bore rifle, a tonia- 
hawk. and a scalping knife. <A very few of the offieers had swords, 
and there was not a bayonet nor a tent in the army.”* 

To strike the blow at Kings mountain the border men had been 
forced to Jeave their own homes unprotected, Even before they could 
eross the mountuins on their return the news came that the Cherokee 
were again out in forve for the destruction of the upper settlements, 
and their numerous small bands were killing, burning, and plundering 
in the usual Indian fashion. Without loss of time the Holston settle- 
ments of Virginia and Tennessee at once raised seven hundred mounted 
riflemen to march against the enemy, the eommand being assigned to 
Colonel Arthur Campbell of Virginia and Colonel John Sevier of 
Tennessee. 

Sevier started first with nearly three hundred men, going south 
along the great Indian war trail and driving small parties of the 
Cherokee before him, until he erossed the French Broad and came 
upon seventy of them on Boyds creek, not far from the present Sevier- 
ville, on December 16, 1780. Ordering his men to spread out into a 
half cirele, he sent ahead some scouts, who, by an attack and feigned 
retreat, managed to draw the Indians into the trap thus prepared, 


1 Roosevelt, Winning of the West, 11, pp. 241-294, 1889; Ramsey, Tennessee, pp. 208-249, 1853. 
2 Roosevelt, op. cit., p. 256. 
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with the result that they left thirteen dead and all their phinder, while 
not one of the whites was even wounded.! 

A few days later Sevier was joined by Campbell with the remainder 
of the foree, Advancing to the Little Tennessee with but sHebt 
resistance. they crossed three miles below Echota while the Tndians 
were watching for them at the ford above. Then dividing into two 
bodies, they proceeded to destroy the tewns along the river. The 
chiefs sent peace talks through Naney Ward, the Cherokee woman 
who had so befriended the whites in 1776, but to these overtures 
Campbell returned an evasive answer until he could first destroy 
the towns on lower Hiwassee, whose warriors had been particulurly 
hostile. Continuing southward, the troops destroyed these towns. 
THiwassee and Chestuee, with all their stores of provisions, finishing 
the work on the dast day of the year. The Tudians had fled before 
them. keeping spies out to wateh their movements. One of these, 
while giving signals from a ridge by beating a drum, was shot by the 
whites. The soldiers lost only one man, who was buried in an Indian 
cabin whieh was then burned down to coneeal the trace of the inter- 
ment. The return march was begun on New Year's day. Ten prin- 
cipal towns, including Echota. the capital. had been destroyed, besides 
several sinaller villages, containing in the agereeate over one thousand 
houses. and not less than fifty thousand bushels of corn and large stores 
of other provision. Everything not needed on the return march 
was committed to the thunes or otherwise wasted. Of all the towns 
west of the mountains only ‘Talassee, and one or two about Chicka- 
Indu or on the headwaters of the Coosa, exeaped. The whites had 
lost only one man killed and two wounded. Before the return a 
proclamation was sent to the Cherokee chiefs, warning them to make 
peace on penalty of a worse visitation.? 

Some Cherokee who met them at Echota, on the return march, to 
talk of peace, brought in and surrendered several white prisoners.* 
One reason for the slight resistanee made by the Indians was proh- 
ably the fact that at the very time of the invasion many of their 
warriors were mwiay. raiding on the Upper ITolston and in the neigh- 
borhood of Cumberland eap.* 

Although the Upper or Overhill Cherokee were thus humbled, 
those of the middle towns, on the head waters of Little Tennessee, still 
continued to send out parties against the back settlements. Sevier 


1 Roosevelt, Winning of the West, 1. py 298-300, 1889; Ramscy, Tennessee, pp, 26]-264, 1543. There 
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Chicknuinauge and Coosa river, but Campbell's report expressly denies this. 
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deterniined to make a sudden stroke upon them, and early in March 
of the suine year, 1781, with 150 picked horsemen. he started to cross 
the Great Smoky mountains over trails never before attempted hy 
white men, and so rough in places that it was hardly possible to lead 
horses. Falling unexpectedly upon Tuckusegee, near the present 
Webster, North Carolina, he took the town completely by surprise, 
killing several warriors and capturing a number of women and chil- 
dren. Two other principal towns and three smaller settlements were. 
tuken in the same way, with a quantity of provision and about 200 
horses, the Indians being entirely off their guard and unprepared to 
make any effective resistance, Having spread destruction through 
the iniddle towns, with the loss to himself of only one man killed and 
another wounded, he was off again as suddenly as he liad come, moying 
so rapidly that he was well on his homeward way before the Cherokee 
could gather for pursuit.’ At the sume time asimaller Tennessee expe- 
dition went out to disperse the Indians who had been making head- 
quarters in the mountainsabout Cumberland gapand harassing travelers 
along the road to Kentucky.” Numerous indications of Indians were 
found, but none were met.although the country was scoured for a con- 
siderable distance.* In summer the Cherokee made another tneursion, 
this tine upon the new settlements on the French Broad, near the present 
Newport, Tennessee. With a hundred horsemen Sevier fell suddenly 
upon their camp on Indian creek, killed a dozen warriors, and scat- 
tered the rest. By these successive blows the Cherokee were so worn 
out and dispirited that they were forced to sue for peace, and in mid- 
summer of 1781 a treaty of peace—doubtful though it might be—was 
negotiated at the Long island of the Holston.” The respite came just 
in time to allow the Tennesseeans to send a detachment against Corn- 
wallis. 

Although there was truce in Tennessee, there was none in the South, 
In November of this year the Cherokee made a sudden inroad upon 
the Georgia settlements, destroying everything in their way. In 
retaliation a force under General Piekens marched into their country, 
destroying their towns as far as Valley river. Finding further prog- 
ress blocked by heavy snows and learning through a prisoner that the 
Indians, who had retired before him, were collecting to oppose bim in 
the mountains, he withdrew, as he says, * through absolute necessity.” 
having accomplished very little of the result expected. Shortly after- 
ward the Cherokee, together with some Creeks. again invaded Georgia, 
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but were met on Oconee river and driven hack by a detachment of 
Aimerican troops. 

The Overhill Cherokee, on lower Little Tennessee, seeim to have been 
trying in good faith to hold to the peace established at the Long 
island. Early in 1751 the government land office had been closed to 
further entries, not to be opened again until peace had heen declared 
with England. but the borderers paid little attention to the law in 
such matters, and the rage for speculation in Tennessee lands erew 
stronger daily.? In the fall of L782 the chief. Old) Tassel of Eehota. 
ou behalf of all the friendly chiefs and towns, sent a pathetic talk 
to the governors of Virginia and North Carolina. complaining that 
in spite of all their effort. to remain quiet the settlers were constantly 
encroaching upon them, and had built houses within a day's walk of 
the Cherokee towns. They asked that all those whites who had settled 
beyond the boundary last established should be removed.’ As was 
to have heen expected, this was never done. 

The Chickamauga band, however, and those farther to the south, 
were still bent on war, being actively encouraged in that disposition 
by the British agents and refugee loyalists living among them. They 
continued to rad both north and south, and in September, 172. 
Sevier, with 200 mounted men, again made a descent wpon their towns, 
destroying several of their settlements about Chickamauga creek, and 
penetrating as far as the important town of Ustana’li, on the head- 
waters of Coosa river, near the present Calhoun, Georgia. This also 
he destroyed. Every warrior found was killed, together with a white 
man found in one of the towns, whose papers showed that he had been 
active in inciting the Indians to war. On the return the expedition 
halted at Echota. where new assurances were reeeived from the 
friendly element.’ In the meantime a Georgia expedition of over 400 
men, under General Pickens, had been ravaging the Cherokee towns 
in the sume quarter, with such effect that the Cherokee were forced to 
purchase peace by a further surrender of territory on the head of 
Broad river in Georgia? This cession was concluded at a treaty of 
peace held with the Georgia commissioners at Augusta in the next 
year, and was contirmed later by the Creeks, who claimed an interest 
in the saine linds. but was never accepted by either as the voluntary 
act of their tribe as a whole.® 

By the preliminary treaty of Paris, November 30, 1782, the long 
Revolutionary struggle for independenee was brought toa close. and the 
Cherokee, as well as the other tribes. seeing the hopelessness of con- 
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tinuing the contest alone, began to sue for peace. By seven years of 
constant warfare they had been reduced tothe lowest depth of misery, 
almost indeed to the verge of extinction. Over and over again their 
towns had been laid tn ashes and their tields wasted. Their best war- 
riors had been killed and their women and children had sickened and 
starved in the mountains. Their great war chief, Oconostota, who 
had led them to vietory in 1780. was now a broken old man, and in 
this year, at Echota, formally resigned his office in favor of his son, 
The Terrapin, To complete their brimming cup of misery the small- 
pox again broke ont among them in 1753.7 Deprived of the assistance 
of their former white allies they were left to their own cruel fate, 
the last feeble resistanee of the mountain warriors to the advancing 
tide of settlement came toan end with the burning of Cowee town? and 
the way was left open to an arrangement. In the same year the North 
Carolina legislature appointed an agent for the Cherokee and made 
regulations for the government of traders among them.’ 


RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES 


FROM THE FIRST TREATY TO THE REMOVAL—1785—-1835 


Passing over several unsatisfactory and generally abortive negotia- 
tions conducted by the various state governments in 17s83-s4, includ- 
ing the treaty of Augusta already noted.* we come to the turning 
point in the history of the Cherokee. their first treaty with the new 
government of the United States for peace and boundary delimitation, 
eoncluded at Uopewell (25) in South Carolina on November 28, 1785. 
Nearly one thousand Cherokee attended. the commissioners for the 
United States being Colonel Benjamin Hawkins (26). of North Caro- 
lina; General Andrew Pickens, of South Carolina; Cherokee Agent 
Joseph Martin, of Tennessee, and Colonel Lachlan MeIntosh. of 
Georgia. The instrument was signed by thirty-seven chiefs and prin- 
cipal nen, representing nearly as many different towns. The negotia- 
tions occupied ten days, heing complicated by a protest on the part of 
North Carolina and Georgia against the action of the government com- 
missioners in confirming to the Indians some lands which had already 
heen appropriated as bounty lands for state troops without the consent 
of the Cherokee. On the other hand the Cherokee complained that 
3,000 white settlers were at that moment in occupancy of unceded land 
between the Holston and the French Broad. In spite of their protest 
these intruders were allowed to remain, althongh the territory was 
not acquired by treacy until some years later. As finally arranged 
the treaty left the Middle and Upper towns, and those in the vicinity 
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of Coosa river, undisturbed, while the whole country east of the Biue 
ridee, with the Watauga ard Cumberland settlements, was given over 
to the whites, The general boundary followed the dividing ridge 
between Cumberkind river and the more southern waters of the Ten- 
nessee castward to the junction of the two forks of Holston. near the 
present Kingsport, Tennessee, thence southward to the Blue ridge 
and southwestward to a point not far from the present Atlanta, 
Georgia, thence westward to the Coosa river and northwestward to a 
creck running into Tennessee river at the western line of Alabama, 
thence northward with the Tennessee river to the beginning. The 
lands south and west of these lines were recognized as belonging to the 
Creeks and Chickasaw.  Hostilities were to cease and the Cherokee 
were taken under the protection of the United States. The proceed- 
ings ended with the distribution of a few presents.’ 

While the Hopewell treaty defined the relations of the Cherokee to 
the general government and furnished a safe basis for future necotin- 
tion, it yet failed to bring conmsplete peace and security. Thousands 
of intruders were still settled on Indian lands, and minor aggressions 
and reprisals were continually occurring. The Creeks and the north- 
ern tribes were still hostile and remained so for some years later, and 
thetv warriors, cooperating with those of the nmplacable Chickamauen 
towns, continued to annoy the exposed settlements, particularly on the 
Cumberland. The British had withdrawn from the South, but the 
Spaniards and French, who claimed the lower Mississippi and the 
Gulf region and had their trading posts in west Tennessee, took every 
opportunity to encourage the spirit of hostility to the Aimericans.* 
But the spirit of the Cherokee nation was broken and the Holston 
settlements were now too surely established to be destroyed. 

The Cumberland settlements founded by Robertson and Donelson in 
the winter of 1779-80 had had but short respite. arly in spring the 
Indians—Cherokee, Creeks, Chickasaw, and northern Indians —had 
begun a series of attacks with the design of driving these intruders 
from their lands. and thenceforth for years no piun’s life was safe out- 
side the stockade. The long list of settlers shot down at work or while 
hunting in the woods, of stock stolen and property destroved, while 
of sorrowful interest to those most nearly concerned, is too tedious for 
recital here. and only leading events need be chronicled. Detailed 
notice nay be found in the works of local historians. 

On the night of January 15, 17S81,a hand of Indians stealthily 
approached Freeland’s station and had even succeeded in unfastening 
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the strongly barred gate when Robertson, being awake inside, heard 
the noise and sprang up just in time to rouse the garrison and beat off 
the assailants, who continued to fire through the loopholes after they 
had been driven out of the fort. Only two Americans were killed, 
although the escape was a narrow one.! 

About three months later. on April 2.a large body of Cherokee 
approached the fort at Nashville (then called Nashborongh, or simply 
‘the Bluth"). and by sending 2 decoy ahead succeeded in drawing a 
large part of the garrison into an ambush. 1t seemed that they would 
he cut off, as the Indians were between them and the fort. when those 
inside loosed the dogs, which rushed so furiously wpon the Indians 
that the latter found work enough to defend themselves, und were 
finally forced to retire, carrying with them, however, five American 
scalps.” 

The attacks continued throughout this and the next vear to such an 
extent that it seemed at one time as if the Cumberland settlements 
must be abandoned, but in June. 1783, cominissioners from Virginia 
and North Carolina arranged a treaty near Nashville (Nashborough) 
with chiefs of the Chickasaw. Cherokee, and Creeks. Tnis treaty. 
although it did not completely stop the Indian inroads, at least greatly 
diminished them. Thereafter the Chickasaw remained friendly. and 
only the Cherokee and Creeks continued to make trouble.” 

The valley towns on Hiwassee, as well as those of Chickamanya, 
scem to have continued hostile. Tn 17s6a large body of their warriors. 
led by the mixed-blood chief, John Watts, raided the new settlements 
in the vicinity of the present Knoxville. Tennessee. In retaliation 
Sevier again marched his volunteers across the monntain to the valley 
towns and destroyed three of them, killing a numberof warriors: but he 
retired on learning that the Indians were gathering to give him hattle.* 
Tn the springof this year Agent Martin, stationed at Echota, had made 
a tour of inspection of the Cherokee towns and reported that they 
were generally friendly and anxious for peace, with the exception of 
the Chickamauga band. under Drageing-canoe, who, acting with the 
hostile Creeks and encouraged by the Freneh and Spaniards, were 
making preparations to destroy the Cumberland settlements. Not- 
withstanding the friendly professions of the others, a party sent out 
to obtain satisfaction for the murder of four Cherokee by the Tennes- 
seeans had come back with fifteen white scalps, and sent word to Sevier” 
that they wanted peace. but if the whites wanted war they would get 
it. With lawless men on both sides it is evident that peace was in 
jeopardy. In August, in consequence of further killing and reprisals, 
commissioners of the new ‘state of Franklin.” as Tennessee was now 


1 Roosevelt, Winning of the West, II, p. 353, I8S9. 

2Tbid., p. 355, 1ss9: Ramsey, Tennessee, pp, 452-44, 1553. 
3 bid,, py. 358-366, TS5y. 4Ibid., p. 341, 1853. 
§ Martin letter of May 11, 1756, ibid., p. 342. 
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salled. concluded a negotiation, locally known as the “Streaty of 
Coyvatee.” with the chiefs of the Overhill towns. In spite of references 
to peace, love. and brotherly friendship, it is very doubtful if the era 
of good will was in any wise hastened by the so-called treaty, as the 
Tennesseeans, who had just burned another Indian (own in reprisal for 
the killing of a white man, announced, without mincing words, that 
they had been given by North Carolina against which state, by the 
way. they were then in organized rebellion —the whole country north 
of the Tennessce river as far west as the Cumberlind mountain, and 
that they intended to take it by the sword. which is the hest right to 
wl countries.” As the whole of this country was within the limits of 
the territory solemaly guaranteed to the Cherokee by the Hopewell 
treaty only the year before, the ehiefs simply replied that Congress 
had said nothing to them on the subject, and so the matter rested.’ 
The theory of state's rights was too complicated for the Indian under- 
standing. 

While this conflict between state and federal authority continued, 
with the Cherokee lands as the prize, there coud be no peace. In 
March, 1757, a letter from Echota, apparently written by Agent 
Martin, speaks of a recent expedition against the Cherokee towns, 
and the confusion and alarm among them in consequence of the daily 
encroachments of the * Franklnites” or Tennesseeans, who had pro- 
ceeded to make good their promise by opening a land office for the sile 
of all the lands southward to Tennessee river, including even a part of the 
beloved town of Echota, At the same time messengers were coming 
to the Cherokee from traders in the foreign interest. telling them that 
England, France, and Spain had combined against the Americans and 
urging them with promises of guns and ammunition to Jom in the 
war’ Asa result each further advance of the Tennessee settlements, 
in defiance as it was of any recognized treaty, was stubbornly con- 
tested by the Indian owners of the land. The record of these encoun- 
ters, extending over a period of several years, is too tedious for recital. 
“Could a diagram be drawn, accurately designating every spot sig- 
nalized by an Indian massacree, surprise, or depredation, or courageous 
attack, defense, pursuit, or vietory by the whites, or station or fort 
or battlefield, or personal encounter, the whole of that section of 
country would be studded over with delineations of such incidents, 
Every spring, every ford, every path, every farm, every tril, every 
house nearly, in its first settlement, was once the scene of danger, 
exposure, attack, exploit. achievement, death.”* The end was the 
winning of Tennessee. 

In the meantime the inroads of the Creeks and their Chickamauga 


1 Keports of Tennessee commissioners and replies by Cherokee chiefs, ete., 1786, in Ramsey, Tennes- 
see, pp. 843-346, 1553. 

°Martin (2) letter of March 25, 1757, ibid., p, 359, 

31bid., p. 370. 
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allies upon the Georgia frontier and the Cumberland settlements 
around Nashville became so threatening that measures were taken for 
a joint campaign by the combined forces of Georgia and Tennessee 
( Franklin”). The enterprise came to nanght through the interfer- 
ence of the federal authorities." All throngh the vear t7ss we hear 
of attacks and reprisals alone the Tennessee border. althongh the 
agent for the Cherokee declared in his official report that, with the 
exception of the Chickamauga band, the Indians wished to be at 
peace if the whites would let them. In March two expeditions under 
Sevier and Kennedy set out against the towns in the direction of the 
French Broad. In Mav several persons of a family named Kirk were 
murdered a few miles south of Knoxville. In retaliation Sevier 
raised a large party and marching against a town on Hiwassee riyer— 
one of those which had een destroyed some years before and rebuilt— 
and burned it. killing a number of the inhabitants in the river while 
they were trying to eseape. Te then turned. and proceeding to the 
towns on Little Tennessee burned several of them also, killing a mun- 
her of Indians. Here a small party of Indians, including Abraham 
and Tassel, two well-known friendly chiefs, was brutally massacred 
hy one of the Kirks, no one interfering, after they had voluntarily 
come in on request of one of the officers, This occurred during the 
temporary absence of Sevier. Another expedition under Captain 
Fayne was drawn Into an wnbuscade at Citico town and lost several 
in kHled and wounded. The Indians pursued the survivors almost to 
Knoxville, attacking a small station near the present Maryville by 
the way. They were driven off by Sevier and others. who in turn 
invaded the Indian settlements, crossing the mountains and penetra- 
ting as far as the valley towns on Hiwassee, hastily retiring as they 
found the Indians gathering in their front.? In the same summer 
another expedition was organized agaiust the Chickunauga towns. 
The chief command wax given to General Martin, who left White's 
fort, now Knoxville, with fonr hundred and fifty men and made a 
rapid march to the neighhorhood of the present Chattanooga, where 
the main force encamped on the site of an old Indian settlement. A 
detachment sent ahead to surprise a town a few miles farther down 
the river was fired upon and driven back, and a general engavement 
took place in the narrow pass between the bluff and the river, with 
such disastrous results that three captains were killed and the men 
so badly demoralized that they refused to advance. Martin was 
compeHed to turn back, after burying the dead officers in a large 
townhouse, which was then burned down to conceal the grave." 

In October a large party of Cherokee and Creeks attacked Gilles- 
pie’s station, south of the present Knoxville. The small garrixon was 


1 Ramsey, Tennessee, pp. 393-399, 1853, 2Thid., pp. 417-128, 1553, 
$Tbid., pp. 517-519, and Brown's narrative, ibid., p. 515, 
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overpowered after a short resistance, and twenty-eight persons, inelud- 
ing several women and children, were killed. The Indians left behind 
a letter signed by four chiefs, including John Watts. expressing 
regret for what they called the accidental killing of the women and 
children, reminding the whites of their own treachery in’ killing 
Abraham and the Tassel. and defiantly concluding, ** When you move 
off the land, then we will make peace.” Other exposed stations were 
attacked. until at last Sevier again mmstered a force, cleared the 
enemy from the frontier, and pursued the Indians as far as their 
towns on the head waters of Coosa river. in sueh vigorous fashion that 
they were compelled to ask for terms of peace and agree to a surrender 
of prisoners. which was accomplished ut Coosawatee town, in upper 
Georgia, in the following April. 

Among the captives thus restered to their friends were Joseph 
Brown, a boy of sixteen, with his two younger sisters, who, with 
several others, had been taken at Nickajack town while descending 
the Tennessee in a flathoat nearly a year before. His father and the 
other men of the party. about ten in all, had heen killed at the time, 
while the mother and several other children were carried to various 
Indian towns, some of them going to the Creeks, who had aided the 
Cherokee in the capture. Young Brown, whose short and simple 
narrative is of vivid interest, was at first condemned to death, but was 
reseued by a white man living in the town and was afterward adopted 
into the family of the chief, in spite of the warning of an old Indian 
woman that if allowed to live he would one day guide an army to 
destroy them. The warning was strangely prophetic, for it was 

3rown himschlf who guided the expedition that finally rooted out the 
Chickamauga towns a few vears later. When rescued at Coosawatee 
he was in Indian costume, with shirt, breecheloth, scalp lock, and 
holes bored in his ears. [is little sister, five years old, had become 
so attached to the Indian wonian who had adopted her. that she 
refused to vo to her own mother and had to be pulled alone hy foree.’ 
The mother and another of the daughters, who had been taken by the 
Creeks, were afterwards ransomed by McGillivray, head ehief of the 
Creek Nation, who restored them to their friends. generously refusing 
any compensation for his kindness. 

An arrangement had been made with the Chickasaw. in 1788. by 
which they surrendered to the Cumberland settlement their own claim 
to the lands from the Cumberland river south to the dividing ridge of 
Duck river.® It was not, however, until the treaty of Tlopewell, Ovo 
years later, that the Cherokee surrendered their cliim to the same 
region, and even then the Chickamauga warriors, with their allies, the 


1 Ramsey, Tennessce, pp. 516, 519, 
2 Brown’s narrative, etc., ibid., pp. 508-516. 
3Tbid., pp, 459, 189. 
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hostile Creeks and Shawano, refused to acknowledge the cession and 
continued their attacks. with the avowed purpose of destroying the new 
settlements. Until the tinal running of the boundary line, in 1797, 
Spain claimed all the territory west of the mountains and south of 
Cumberland river, and her agents were aceused of stirring up the 
Indians against the Americans, even to the extent of offering rewards 
for American scalps.?. One of these raiding parties, which had killed 
the brother of Captain Robertson, was tracked to Coldwater, a small 
mixed town of Cherokee and Creeks, on the south side of Tennessee 
river, about the present Tuscumbia, Alabama. Robertson determined 
to destroy it. and taking a force of volunteers, with a couple of Chick- 
asaw guides, crossed the Tennessee without being discovered and 
surprised and burnt the town. The Indians, who numbered less than 
fifty men, attempted to escape to the river, but were surrounded and 
over twenty of them killed, with a loss of but one man to the Tennes- 
seeans. In the town were found also several Freneh traders. Three 
of these, who refused to surrender, were killed. together with a white 
woman who was accidentally shot in one of the beats. The others 
were afterward released, their large stock of trading goods having 
been taken and sold for the benefit of the troops. The affair took 
place about the end of June, 1787. Through this action, and an effort 
made by Robertson about the same time to come to an understanding 
with the Chickamauga band, there was a temporary cessation of 
hostile inroads upou the Cumberland, but long hefore the end of the 
year the attacks were renewed to such an extent that it was found 
necessary to keep out a force of rangers with orders to scour the 
country and kill every Indian found east of the Chickasaw boundary.” 

The Creeks seeming now to be nearly as much concerned in these 
raids as the Cherokee, a remonstrance was addressed to MeGillivray, 
their principal chief, who replied that. although the Creeks, like the 
other southern tribes, had adhered to the British interest during the 
Revolution, they had accepted proposals of friendship, but while 
negotiations were pending six of their people had been killed in the 
affair at Coldwater, which had led to a renewal of hostile feeling. He 
promised, however, to use his best efforts to bring about peace, and 
seems to have kept his word, although the raids continued through 
this and the next year, with the usual sequel of pursuit and reprisal. 
In one of these skirmishes a company under Captain Murray followed 
some Indian raiders from near Nashville to their camp on Tennessee 
river and suceeeded in killing the whole party of eleven warriors.’ 
A treaty of peace was signed with the Creeks in 1790, but. owing to 
the intrigues of the Spaniards, it had little practical effect.* and not 


1 Bledsoe and Robertson Jetter of June 12,1757,in Ramsey, Tennessee, p. 465, 1553. 
21bid., with Robertson Tetter, pp. 465476, 
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until Wayne's decisive victory over the confederated northern tribes 
in 174 and the final destrnetion of the Nickajack towns in the same 
vear did real peace cuine to the frontier, 

dv deed of cession of February 25, (70. Tennessee ceased to be a 
partof North Carolina and was organized under federal laws as ** The 
Territory ot the United States south of the Ohio river.” preliminary 
to taking full rank as a state six vears dater. William Blount (27) 
Was appointed first territorial governor and also superintendent for the 
southern Indians, with a deputy resident with each of thé four prin- 
cipal tribes.’ Pensacola, Mobile. St. Louis. and other southern posts 
were still held by the Spaniards, who claimed the whole country south 
of the Cumberland, while the British varrisons had net yet been with- 
drawn fromthe north. The resentinent of the Indians at the occupancy 
of their reserved and guaranteed Jands hy the whites was sedulously 
encouraged from both quarters, and raids along the Tennessee fron- 
tier were of common ovcurrenee. At this time. according to the 
official report of President Washington, over five hundred families of 
intruders were settled upon lands belonging rightly to the Cherokee, 
in addition to those between the French Broad and the Holston.’ 
More than a year before the Seeretary of War had stated that ** the 
disgraceful violation of the treaty of Hopewell with the Cherokee 
requires the serious consideration of Congress. Tf so direct and man- 
ifest contempt of the authority of the United States be suffered with 
impunity, it will be in vain to attempt to extend the arm of govern- 
ment to the frontiers. The Indian tribes ean have no faith in such 
imbecile promises, and the lawless whites will ridicule a government 
which shall on paper only make Indian treaties and regulate Indian 
houndaries.”* To prevent any inerease of the dissatisfaction. the 
general government issued a proclamation forbidding any further 
encroachment upon the Indian lands on Tennessce river; notwith- 
standing which, early in 1791, a party of men deseended the river in 
boats. and, landing on an island at the Muscle shoals. near the present 
Tuscumbia, Alabama, erected a blockhouse and other defensive works, 
Tmmediately afterward the Cherokee chief, Glass, with about sixty 
warriors, appeared and quietly informed them that if they did notat 
once withdraw he would kill them, After some parley the intruders 
retired to their boats. when the Indians set fire to the buildings and 
reduced theni to ashes. * 

To forestall more serious difficulty it was neeessary to negotiate a 
new treaty with a view to purchasing the disputed territory. Accord- 
ingly. through the efforts of Governor Blount. a convention was held 
with the principal men of the Cherokee at White's fort, now Kuox- 


1 Ramsey, Tenuessee, pp. 522, HL, oF, 1853, 
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ville, Tennessee, in the summer of 1791. With much ditticulty the 
Cherokee were finally brought to consent to a cession of a triangular 
section in Tennessee and North Carolina extending from Clinch river 
almost to the Blue ridge, and including nearly the whole of the 
Freneh Broad and the lower Holston, with the sites of the present 
Knoxville, Greenville, and Asheville. The whole of this area, witha 
considerable territory adjacent, was already fully oeeupied by the 
whites. Permission was also given for a road from the eastern 
settlements to those on the Cumberland, with the free navigation of 
Tennessee river. Prisoners on both sides were to le restored and 
perpetual peace was guaranteed. Tn consideration of the lands sur- 
rendered the Cherokee were to receive an annuity of one thousand 
dollars with some extra goods and some assistance on the road to 
civilization. A treaty was signed by forty-one principal men of the 
tribe and was concluded July 2, 1701. It is officially deseribed as being 
beld ‘on the Junk of the Holston, near the month of the French 
Broad.” and is commonly spoken of as the ‘treaty of Holston.” 

The Cherokee, however. were dissatistied with the arrangement, 
and before the end of the year a delegation of six prinetpal ehiefs 
appeared at Philadelpbia. then the seat of government, without any 
previous announcement of their coming. declaring that when they had 
heen summoned by Governor Blount to a conference they were not 
aware that it was to persuade them fo sell lands; that they had 
resisted the proposition for days, and only yielded when compelled 
by the persistent and threatening demands of the governor, that the 
consideration was entirely too small; and that they had po faith that 
the whites would respect the new boundary, as they were in fact 
already settling beyond it. Finally, as the treaty had een signed, 
they asked that these intruders be removed. As their presentation of 
the case seemed a just one and it was desirable that they should carry 
home with them a fayorable impression of the governnient’s attitude 
toward them, a supplementary article was added. inereasing the 
annuity to eight thousand tive hnudred dollars. On acconnt of renewed 
Indian hostilities in Ohio valley and the desire of the government to 
keep the good will of the Cherokee long enough to obtain their help 
against the northern tribes, the new line was not surveyed until 1797." 

As illustrating Indian custom it may be noted that one of the prin- 
cipal signers of the original treaty was among the protesting delegates, 
but having in the meantime changed his name, it appears on the 
supplementary paragraph as ‘‘Iskagua, or Clear Sky, formerly 


2 


Nenetooyah, or Bloody Fellow.” * As he had been one of the prin- 


l{ndian Treaties, pp. 34-38, 1837; Secretary of War, report, January 5, 1798, in American State 
Papers, I, pp. 628-631, 1832; Ramsey, Tennessee, pp. 554-560, 1553; Royce, Cherokee Nation, Fifth 
Ann. Rep. Bureau of Ethnology, pp. 158-170. with full discussion and map, 1559. 
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cipal raiders on the Tennessee frontier, the new name may have been 
svinbolic of his change of heart at the prospect of a return of peace, 

The treaty seems to have had little effeet in preventing Indian hos- 
tilities. probably beeause the intruders still remained upon the Indian 
lands, and raiding still continued. The Creeks were known to he 
responsible for some of the mischief, and the hostile Chickamaugas 
were supposed to be the chief authors of the rest.2 Even while the 
Cherokee delegates were negotiating the treaty in Philadelphia a bout 
which had accidentally run aground on the Muscle shoals was attacked 
by a purty of Indians under the pretense of offering assistance, one 
man being killed and another severely wounded with a hatchet.’ 

While these negotiations had been pending at Philadelphia a young 
man named Leonard D, Shaw, a student at Princeton college, bad 
expressed to the Secretary of War an earnest desire for a commission 
whieb would enable him to accompany the returning Cherokee dele- 
vates to their southern home, there to study Indian life and charac- 
teristies. As the purpose seemed a useful one, and he appeared well 
qualified for such a work, he was accordingly commissioned as deputy 
avent to reside among the Cherokee to observe and report upon their 
movements, to aid in the annuity distributions, and to render other 
assistance to Governor Blount, superintendent for the southern tribes, 
to study their language and home life, and to collect materials for an 
Indian history. An extract from the official instructions under which 
this first United States ethnologist began his work will be of interest. 
After defining his executive duties in connection with the annnity 
distributions, the keeping of accounts and the compiling of official 
reports, Seeretary Knox continnes— 

A due performance of your duty will probably require the exercise of all your 
patience and fortitude and all your knowledge of the human character. The school 
will beasevere but interesting one. If you should sueceed in acquiring the affections 
and a knowledge of the characters of the southern Indians, you may be at once use- 
ful to the United States and advance your own interest. 

You will endeayor to learn their languages; this is essential to your eommuniea- 
tions. You will collect materials for a history of all the southern tribes and all 
things thereunto belonging. You will endeavor to ascertain their respective limits, 
make a vocabulary of their respective languages, teach them agriculture and such 
useful arts ax you may know or ean acquire. You will correspond regularly with 
Governor Blount, who is superintendent for Indian affairs, and inform him of all 
securrences. You will also cultivate a correspondence with Brigadier-General 
McGillivray [the Creek chief], and you will also keep a journal of your proceedings 
and transmit them to the War Office... . You are to exhibit to Governor 
Blount the Cherokee book and all the writings therein, the messages to the several 
tribes of Indians, and these instructions. 

Your route will be hence to Reading; thence Harris's ferry [Tlarrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania] to Carlisle; to ferry on the Potomac; to Winehester; to Staunton: to 
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, and to Holston, T should hape that you would travel upwards of twenty 
miles each day, and that you would reach Tfolston in about thirty days.! 


The journey, which seemed then so long, was to be made by wagons 
from Philadelphia to the head of navigation on Holston river, thence by 
boats to the Cherokee towns. Shaw seems to have taken up his resi- 
dence at Ustanali, whieh had superseded Echota as the Cherokee capital. 
We hear of him us present at a council there in June of the same year, 
with no evidence of unfriendliness at his presence.” The friendly feel- 
ine was of short continuance, however, for a few months later we find 
him writing from Ustanali to Governor Blount that on account of the 
ageressive hostility of the Creeks, whose avowed intention was to kill 
every white man they met, he was not safe 50 yards from the house. 
Soon afterwards the Chickamauga towns again declared war, on which 
account, together with renewed threats by the Creeks, he was advised 
by the Cherokee to leave Ustanali, whieh he did early in September, 
1792, proceeding to the home of General Pickens, near Seneca, South 
Carolina, escorted by a cuard of friendly Cherokee. In the follow- 
ing winter he was dismissed from the service on serious charges, and 
his inission appears to have been a failure.’ 

To prevent an alliance of the Cherokee, Creeks, and other south- 
ern Indians with the confederated hostile northern tribes. the govern- 
ment had endeavored to persuade the former to furnish a contingent 
of warriors to act with the army against the northern Indians, and 
special instruction had been given to Shaw to use his efforts for this 
result. Nothing, however, came of the attempt. St Clair’s defeat 
turned the scale against the United States, und in September, 1792, 
the Chickamauga towns formally declared war.’ 

In November of this year the governor of Georgia officially reported 
that a party of Jawless Georgians had @one into the Cherokee Nation, 
and had there burned a town and barbarously killed three Indians, 
while about the same time two other Cherokee had been kied within 
the settlements. Fearing retaliation, he ordered out a patrol of troops 
to guard the frontier in that direction, and sent a conciliatory letter to 
the chiefs, expressing his regret for what had happened. No answer 
was returned to the message, but a few days later an entire family was 
found murdered—four women, three children, and a young man—all 
sealped and mangled and with arrows sticking in the bodies, while. 
according to old Indian war custem, two war clubs were left upon 


1Henry Knox, Secretary of War, Instructions to Leonard shaw, temporary agent to the Cherokee 
Nation of Indians, February 17,1792. in American State Papers: Indian Affairs, 1, 247, 1832; also Knox, 
letters to Gavernor Blount, January 31 and February 16, 1792, ibid., pp, 245, 246. 

*Estananla conference report, June 26, 1792, ibid., p. 271; Deraque, deposition, September 15, 1792, 
ibid,, p. 292; Pickens, letter, September 12, 1792, ibid,, p.317, 

3See letters of Shaw, Casey, Pickens, and Blount, 1792-93, ibid., pp. 277, 275, 317, 456, 437, 440. 

4+Knox, instructions to Shaw, February 17, 1792, ibid,, p. 247; Blount, letter, March 20, 1792, ibid., 
p, 263: Knox, letters, October 9, 1792, ibid., pp. 261, 202. 
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the cround to show by whom the deed was done. So swift was savage 
vengeance. 

Karly ie 1792 a messenger who had been sent on business for Gov- 
ernor Blount to the Chickammmea towns returned with the report that 
a party Ined just come tn wiflt prisoners and some fresh scalps, over 
which the chiefs and warriors of two towns were then daneing; that 
the Shawano were nrging the Cherokee to join them against the Ameri- 
cans: theta strong body of Creeks was on its way avainst the Cuim- 
berland settlements, and that the Creek chief. McGillivray, was trying 
to form a general confederacy of all the [Indian tribes against the 
whites. To understand this properly it must be remembered that at 
thix time all the tribes northwest of the Obio and as far as the heads 
of the Mississippi were banded together in a grand alliance. headed 
by the warlike Shawano, for the purpose of holding the Ohio river as 
the Indian boundary against the advancing tide of white settlement. 
They had just cut to pieces one of the finest armies ever sent into the 
West, under the veteran General St Clair (28), and it seemed for the 
moment as if the American advance would be driven back behind the 
Alleghenies. 

In the emergency the Secretary of War directed Governor Blount 
to hold a conferenee with the chiefs of the Chickasaw, Choctaw, and 
Cherokee at Nashville in June to enlist their warriors, if possible, in 
actiye service against the northern tribes. The conference was held 
as proposed, in August, but nothing seems to have come of it, although 
the chiefs seemed to be sineere in their assurances of friendship. 
Very few of the Choctaw or Cherokee were in attendance. At the 
annuity distribution of the Cherokee, shortly before, the ehiefs had 
also been profuse in declarations of their desire for peace.” Notwith- 
standing all this the attacks along the Tennessee frontier continued to 
such an extent that the blockhouses were again put in order and gar- 
risoned, Soon afterwards the governor reported to the Sceretary of 
War that the tive lower Cherokee towus on the Tennessee (the Chicka- 
mauga), headed by John Watts, had finally declared war against the 
United States, and that from three to six hundred warriors. including 
a hundred Creeks, had started against the settlements. The militia 
was at ouce called out, both in eastern Tennessee and on the Cumber- 
fund. On the Cumberland side it was directed that no pursuit should 
be continned beyond the Cherokee boundary, the ridge between the 
waters of Cumberland and Duek rivers. The order issued by Colonel 
White, of Knox county, to eaeh of his captains shows how great was 
the alarm: 


1Goyernor Telfair’s letters of November 14 and December 5, with inclosure, 1792, American State 
Papers: Indian Affairs, 1, pp. 332, 3: 7, 1832. 
2Ramsey, Tennessee, pp. 562-563, 593, 1853. 
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KNOXVILLE, Ni ptember 11, 1792. 

Sir: You are hereby commanded to repair with your company to Knoxville, 
equipped, to protect the frontiers; there is inuninent danger. Bring with you two 
days’ provisions, if possible; but you are not to delay an hour on that head. 

Tam, sir, yours, 
James Wuite.! 

About midnight on the 30th of September, 1792, the Indian force, 
consisting of several hundred Chickumaugas and other Cherokee, 
Creeks, and Shawano, attacked Buchanan's station, a few miles south 
of Nashville. Although numbers of families had eollected inside the 
stockade for safety. there were Jess than twenty able-bodied men 
among them. The approach of the enemy alarmed the eattle. by 
which the garrison had warning just in time to close the gate when 
the Indians were already within a few yards of the entranee. The 
assault was furious and determined, the Indians rushing up to the 
stockade, attempting to set fire to it. and aiming their guns through 
the port holes. One Indian succeeded in elimbing upon the roof with 
a lighted toreh, but was shot and fell to the ground. holding his toreh 
against the logs as he drew his last breath. It was learned afterward 
that he wax a half blood, the stepson of the old white trader who had 
once rescued the boy Joseph Brown at Nickajack. He was a desperate 
warrior and when only twenty-two vears of age had already taken six 
white sealps. The attaek was repulsed at every point, and the assail- 
ants finally drew off. with considerable loss. earrying their dead and 
wounded with them. and leaving a number of hatehets, pipes, and other 
spoils upon the ground. Among the wounded was the chief John 
Watts. Not one of those in the fort was injured. It has been well 
said that the defense of Buchanan’s station by such a handful of men 
against an uttacking foree estimated all the way at from three to seven 
hundred Indians ix a feat of bravery whieh has searcely been surpassed 
in the annals of border warfare. The effect upon the Indians must 
have been thoroughly disheartening.’ 

Tn the same month arrangements were made for protecting the fron- 
tier along the French Broad by means of a series of garrisoned block- 
houses, with scouts to patrol regularly from one to another. North 
Carolina cooperating on her side of the line. The hoxtile inroads still 
continued in this section, the Creeks acting with the hostile Cherokee. 
One raiding party of Creeks having been traeed toward Chilhowee 
town on Little Tennessee, the whites were about to burn that and a 
neighboring Cherokee town when Sevier interposed and prevented.* 
There is no reason to suppose that the people of these towns were 
directly concerned in the depredations along the frontier at this period, 


1 Ramsey, Tennessee, pp. 562-568, 1853. 

2 Blount, letter, October 2, 1792, in American State Papers: Indian Affairs, 1, p. 294, 1832; Blount, letter, 
etc.,in Ramsey, op. cit., pp. 566, 567, 599-601; see also Brown's narrative, ibid., 511,512; Royce, Cherokee 
Nation, Fifth Ann. Rep. Bureau of Ethnology, p. 170, 188s. 

3 Ramsey, op. cit., 569-571, 
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the inischief being done by those farther to the south. in conjunction 
with the Creeks. 

Toward the close of this year. 1792. Captain Samuel Thindley, while 
lending a small party of men to reenforce the Cimberlaind settlement. 
Was attacked by a mixed force of Cherokee. Creeks, and Shawano, 
near the Crab Orelard. west of the present Kingston, Tennessce. 
Becoming separated from his men he encountered a warrior who had 
lifted his hatchet to strike when Handley seized the weapon, erving 
out “Canaly” (for Aigtnd’la), friend.” to which the Cherokee 
responded with the same word, at onee lowering his arm. Tlandley 
was carried to Willstown, in Alabama, where he was adopted into the 
Wolf clan (28) and remained until the next spring. After having 
inade nse of his services in writing a peace letter to Governor Blount 
the Cherokee finally sent him home in safety to his friends under a 
protecting escort of eight warriors, without any demand for ransom. 
He afterward resided near Tellico blockhouse, near Loudon, where, 
after the wars were over, his Indian friends frequently came to visit 
and stop with hinz.’ 

The year 1793 began with a series of attacks all along the Tennes- 
see frontier. As before, most of the depredation was by Chicka- 
mangas ind Creeks, with some stray Shawano from the north, The 
Cherokee from the towns on Little Tennessee remained peaceable. but 
their temper was sorely tried by a regrettable cireumstance which 
oceurred in Jane. While a number of friendly chiefs were assentbled 
for a conference at Eehota, on the express request of the President, 
tu party of men under command of a Captain John Beard sud- 
denly attacked them, killing about fifteen Indians. ineluding several 
chiefs and two women, one of them being the wife of Hanging-imaw 
(Ushwi'li-efita), principal chief of the Nation, who was hiniself 
wounded. The murderers then fled, leaving others to suffer the conse- 
quences. Two hundred warriors at onee took up arms to revenge their 
Joss, and only the most earnest appeal from the deputy governor could 
restrain them from swift retaliation. While the chief, whose wife 
was thus murdered and himself wounded, forebore to revenge himself, 
in order not to bring war upon his people, the Secretary of War was 
obliged to report, ‘*to my great pain, 1 find to punish Beard by law just 
now ix out of the question.” Beard was in fact arrested, but the trial 
was a farce and he was aequitted.® 

Believing that the Cherokee Nation, with the exeeption of the 
Chickaimangas, was honestly trying to preserve peace, the territorial 
government. while making provision for the safety of the exposed 
settlements, had strictly prohibited any invasion of the Indian country. 
The frontier people were of a different opinion, and in spite of the 
prohibition a company of nearly two hundred mounted men under 


1 Ramsey, Tennessee, pp. 571-573, 1853, 2 1bid., pp. d74-S78, 1853. 
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Colonels Doherty and McFarland crossed over the mountains in the 
summer of this year and destroyed six of the middle towns, returning 
with fifteen scalps and as many prisoners.' 

Late in September a strong force estimated at one thousand war- 
riors—seven hundred Creeks and three hundred Cherokee— under Jobn 
Watts and Doublehead, crossed the Tennessee and advanced in the 
direction of Knoxville, where the public stores were then deposited. 
In their eagerness to reach Knoxville they passed quietly by one or 
two smaller settlements until within a short distance of the town, when, 
at daybreak of the 25th. they heard the garrison fire the sunrise gun 
and imagined that they were discovered. Differences bad already 
broken out among the leaders, and without venturing to advance 
farther they contented themselves with an attack upon a small bloek- 
house a few miles to the west, known as Cavitts station, in which at 
the time were only three men with thirteen women and children. 
After defending themselves bravely for some time these surrendered 
on prontise that they should be held for exchange, but as soon us they 
came out Doublehead’s warriors fell upon them and pnt them all to 
death with the exception of a boy, who was saved by John Watts. 
This bloody deed was entirely the work of Doublehead, the other 
chiefs having done their hest to prevent it. 

A foree of seven hundred men under General Sevier was at once put 
upon their track, with orders this time to push the pursuit into the 
heart of the Indian nation. Crossing Little Tennessee and Hiwassce 
they penetrated to Ustanali town, near the present Calhoun, Georgia. 
Finding it deserted, although well filled with provision, they 
rested there a few days. the Indians in the meantime attempting 
a night attack without success. After burning the town, Sevier eon- 
tinued down the river to Etowah town, near the present site of Rome. 
Here the Indians —Cherokee and Creeks—had dug tntrenehments and 
prepared to make a stand, but, bemg outtlanked, were defeated with 
loss and compelled to retreat. This town, with several others in the 
neighborhood belonging to hoth Cherokee and Crecks, was destroyed, 
with all the provision of the Indians, including three hundred cattle. 
after which the arniy took up the homeward mareh. The Amerieans 
had lost but three nien. This was the last military service of Sevier.® 

During the absence of Sevier’s force in the south the Indians made 
a sudden inroad on the Freneh Broad, near the present Dandridge, 
killing and sealping a woman and a boy. While their friends were 
accompanying the remains toa neighboring burtal ground for inter- 
ment, two men who had ineautiously gone ahead were fired upon. One 
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of them escaped, but the other one was found killed and sealped when 
the rest of the company came up, and was buried with the first victims. 
Sevier’s success brought temporary respite to the Cumberland settle- 
nents, During the early part of the year the Indian attacks by 
sinall raiding parties had been so frequent and annoying that a foree 
of men had been kept out on patrol service under officers who adopted 
with some success the policy of hunting the Indians in their camping 
places in the thickets, rather than waiting for them to come into the 
settlements, ! 

In February, 1794. the Territorial assembly of Tennessee met at 
Knoxville and, among other business transacted, uddressed a strong 
memorial to Congress calling for more eflicient protection for the 
frontier and demanding a deelaration of war against the Creeks and 
Cherokee. The memorial states that since the treaty of Holston (uty, 
1791), these two tribes had killed in a most barbarous and inhuman 
manner more than two bundred citizens of Tennessee, of both sexes, 
had carried others into captivity, destroyed their stock, burned 
their houses, and laid waste their plantations, had robbed the citizens 
of their slaves and stolen at least two thousand horses. Special atten- 
tion was directed to the two great invasions in September, 1792, and 
September, 1793, and the memorialists declare that there was searcely 
aman of the assembly but could tell of *'a dear wife or child. an aged 
parent or near relation, besides friends, massacred by the hands of these 
bloodthirsty nations in their house or fields.’ 

In the ineantime the raids continued and every seattered cabin was a 
target for attack. In April a party of twenty warriors surrounded 
the house of a man named Casteel on the French Broad about nine 
niles above Knoxville and massacred father, mother, and four children 
in most brutal fashion. One child only was left alive, a girl of ten 
years, who was found sealped and bleeding from six tomahawk gashes, 
yet survived. The others were buried in one grave. The massacre 
roused such a storm of excitement that i¢ required all the effort 
of the governor and the local officials to prevent an invasion in force 
of the Indian country. Tt was learned that Doublehead, of the Chicka- 
mauga towns, was trying to get the support of the valley towns, which, 
however, continued to maintain an attitude of peace. The friendly 
Cherokee also declared that the Spaniards were constantly instigating 
the lower towns to hostilities, although John Watts, one of their prin- 
cipal chiefs, advocated peace.? 

In June a boat under command of William Scott, laden with pots, 
hardware, and other property. and containing six white men, three 
women, four children, and twenty negroes, left Knoxville to descend 
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Tennessee river to Natchez. As it passed the Chickamauga towne it 
was fired upon from Running Water and Long island without damage. 
The whites returned the fire, wounding two Indians. A large party of 
Cherokee, headed by White-man-killer (Une’ea-dihi’). then started in 
pursuit of the boat, which they overtook at Muscle shoals, where they 
killed all the white people in it, made prisoners of the negroes, and 
plundered the goods. Three Indians were killed and one was wounded 
in the action.’ It is said that the Indian actors in this massacre tled 
across the Mississippi into Spanish territory and became the nucleus of 
the Cherokee Nation of the West, as will be noted elsewhere. 

On Jnne 26.1794. another treats, intended to be supplementary to 
that of Holston in 1791, was negotiated at Philadelphia, being signed 
by the Secretary of War and hy thirteen principal men of the Chero- 
kee. An arrangement was made for the proper marking of the 
houndary then established, and the annuity was increased to tive 
thousand dollars, with a proviso that fifty dollars were to be dedneted 
for every horse stolen by the Cherokee and not restored within three 
months.* 

In July aiman named John Ish was shot down while plowing in his 
field eighteen miles below Knoxville. By order of Hanging-maw, the 
friendly chief of Echota, a party of Cherokee took the trail and eap- 
tured the murderer, who proved to be a Creek, whom they brought 
in to the agent at Tellico blockhouse, where be was formally tried 
and hanged, When asked the usual question he said that his people 
were at war with the whites, that he had left home to kill or be killed. 
that he had killed the white man and would have escaped but for the 
Cherokee, and that there were enough of his nation to avenge his 
death. A few days later a party of one hundred Creek warriors 
crossed ‘Tennessee river against the settlements. The alarm was given 
by Hanging-inaw. and fifty-three Cherokee with a few federal troops 
started in pursuit. On the luth of August they came up with the 
Creeks. killing one and wounding another, one Cherokee being slightly 
wounded. The Creeks retreated and the victors returned to the 
Cherokee towns. where their return was announced by the death song 
and the firing of guns. ‘The night was spent in dancing the scalp 
dance, according to the enstom of warriors after a victory over their 
enemies, in which the white and red people heartily joined. The 
Upper Cherokee had now stepped too far te go back, and their pro- 
fessions of friendship were now no longer to be questioned.” In the 
same month there was an engagement between a detaehment of about 


1 Hay wood, Civil and Political History of Tennessee, p, 30,1823; Ramsey, Tennessee, p. 54. 1853; see 
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forty soldiers and a large body of Creeks near Crab Orchard. in which 
several of each were killed."| It is evident that much of the damace 
on both sides of the Cumberland range was due to the Creeks. 

In the meantime Governor Blount was trying to negotiate peace 
with the whole Cherokee Nation, but with little success. The Cher- 
okee claimed to be anxious for permanent peace, but said that it was 
inipossible to restore the property taken by them, as it had been taken 
in war. and they had themselves been equal losers from the whites. 
They said also that they could not prevent the hostile Creeks from 
passing through their territory. About the end of July it was learned 
that a strong body of Creeks had started north against the settlements. 
The militia was at once ordered out along the Tennessee frontier, and 
the friendly Cherokees offered their services, while measures were 
taken to protect their women and children from the enemy. The 
Creeks advanced as far as Willstown, when the news came of the com- 
plete defeat of the confederated northern tribes by General Wayne 
(30), and fearing the sume fate for themselves, they turned back and 
scattered to their towns.’ 

The Tennesseeans, especially those on the Cumberland, had long ago 
come to the conclusion that peace could he brought about only through 
the destruction of the Chickamauga towns. Anticipating sonie action 
of this kind, which the genera] government did not think necessary or 
advisable, orders agninst any such attempt had been issued by the 
Secretary of War to Governor Blount. The frontier people went 


about their preparations, however, and it is evident from the result 
that the local military authorities were in connivance with the under- 
taking. General Robertson was the chief organizer of the volunteers 
about Nashville, who were reenforced by a company of Kentuckians 
under Colone] Whitley. Major Ore bad been sent by Governor 
Blount with a detachment of troops to protect the Cumberland settle- 
ments, and on arriving at Nashville entered as heartily into the project 
as if no counter orders had ever been issued, and was given chief com- 
mand of the expedition, which for this reason is commonly known as 
“Ores expedition.” 

On September 7, 1794, the army of five hundred and tifty mounted 
mien left Nashville, and five days later crossed the ‘Tennessee near the 
mouth of the Sequatchee river, their euide being the same Joseph 
Brown of whom the old Indian woman had said that he would one day 
bring the soldiers to destroy them. Waving left thetr horses on the 
other side of the river, they moved up along the south bank just after 
daybreak of the 18th and surprised the town of Nickajack, killing 
several warriors and taking a number of prisoners. Some who 
attempted to escape In canoes were shot in the water. The warriors 

Maywood, Civil und Political History of Tennessee, pp. 309-811, 1423; Ramsey, Tennessee, pp. 04, 
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in Ruoning Water town, four miles above, heard the firiag and came 
at once to the assistance of their friends, but were driven back after 
attempting to hold their ground, and the second town shared the fate 
of the first. More than fifty Indians had been killed, a number were 
prisoners, both towns and all their contents had been destroyed, with 
a loss to the assailants of only three men wounded. The Breath, the 
chief of Running Water, was among those killed. Two fresh scalps 
with a large quantity of plunder from the settlements were found in 
the towns, together with a supply ef ammunition said to have been 
furnished by the Spaniards.’ 

Soon atter the return of the expedition Robertson sent a message to 
John Watts. the principal leader of the hostile Cherokee. threatening 
a second visitation if the Indians did not very soon surrender their 
prisoners and give assurances of peace.? Vbhe destruction of their 
towns on Tennessee and Coosa and the utter defeat of the northern 
eonfederates had now broken the conrage of the Cherokee, und on their 
own request Governor Blount held a conference with them at Tellico 
blockhouse, November 7 and 8, 1794, at which Hanging-maw, head 
chief of the Nation, and Colonel John Watt. principal chief of the hos- 
tile towns, with about four hundred of their warriors, attended. The 
result was satisfactory; all differences were arranged on a friendly 
basis and the long Cherokee war came to an end.® 

Owing to the continned devastation of their towns during the Rey- 
olutionary struggle, a number of Cherokee, principally of the Chicka- 
mauga band, had removed across the Ohio about 1782 and settled on 
Paint creek, a branch of the Scioto river, in the vicinity of their 
friends and allies, the Shawano. In 1787 they were reported to nun- 
her about seventy warriors. They took an active part in the hostili- 
ties along the Ohio frontier and were present in the great battle at the 
Maumee rapids, by which the power of the confederated northern tribes 
was effectually broken. As they had failed to attend the treaty con- 
ference held at Greenville in August, 1795, General Wayne sent them 
u special messugve, through their chief Long-hair, that if they refused 
to come in and make terms as the others had done they would be con- 
sidered outside the protection of the government. Upon this a part 
of them eame in and promised that as soon as they could gather their 
crops the whole band would leave Ohio forever and return to their 
people in the south.* 


1 Haywood, Political and Civil History of Tennessee, pp. 392-395, 1823; Ramsey, Tennessee (with 
Major Ore’s report), pp. 608-615, 1853; Royce, Cherokee Nation, Fifth Ann, Rep. Bureau Ethnology, p. 171, 
1s8; Ore, Robertson, and Blount. reports, American State Papers: Indian Affairs, 1, pp. 632-634, 1X32. 

2 Ramsey, op. cit., p. 61d. 

3Tellice conference, November 7-8, 1794, American State Papers: Indian Affairs, 1, pp. 536-538, 1832, 
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+Beaver's talk, 1784, Virginia state Papers, III, p.471, 1883; McDowell, report, 1786, ibid.,1v, p. 11s, 
Iss4: McDowell, report, 1787, ibid., p. 286; Todd, letter, 1787, ibid., p. 277; Tellico conference, Novem- 
ber 7, 1794, American State Papers: Indian Affairs, 1, p.538, 1832; Greenville treaty conference, August, 
1795, ibid., pp. 582-553, 
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The Creeks were still hostile and continued their inroads upon the 
western settlements. Early in January, 1795, Governor Blount held 
another conference with the Cherokee and endeavored to persuade 
them to organize a company of their young men to patrol the frontier 
against the Creeks, but to this proposal the chiefs refused to consent.! 

In the next vear it was discovered that a movement was on foot to 
tuke possession of certain Indiun ands south of the Cumberland on 
pretense of authority formerly granted by North Carolina for the 
relief of Revolutionary soldiers. As such action would almost surely 
have resulted in another Indian war, Congress interposed, on the rep- 
resentation of President Washington, with an act for the regulation of 
intercourse between citizens of the United States and the varions 
Indian tribes. Its main purpose was to prevent intrusion upon lands 
to which the Indian Gtle had not been extinguished by treaty with the 
general government, and under its provisions a number of squatters 
were ejected from the Indian country and removed aeross the boundary. 
The pressure of border sentiment, however, was constantly for extend- 
ing the arerof white settlement and the result was an immediate agita- 
tion to procure another treaty cession.’ 

Tn consequence of nrgent representations from the people of Ten- 
nessee, Congress took steps in 1797 for procuring a new treaty with 
the Cherokee by which the ejected settlers night be reinstated and the 
boundaries of the new state so extended as to bring about closer com- 
munication hetween the eastern settlements and those on the Cumber- 
land. The Revolutionary warfare had foreed the Cherokee west anid 
south, and their capital and central gathering place was now Ustanali 
town, uear the present Calhoun, Georgia, while Echota, their ancient 
capital and beloved peace town, was almost on the edge of the white 
settlements, The commissioners wished to have the proceedings con- 
ducted at Echota, while the Cherokee favored Ustanali, After some 
debate a choice was made of a convenient place near Tellico bloek- 
house, where the conference opened in July, but was brought to an 
abrupt close by the peremptory refusal of the Cherokee to sell any 
lands or to permit the return of the ejected settlers. 

The rest of the summer was spent In negotiation along the lines 
already proposed, and on October 2, 1798, a treaty. commonly known 
as the “first treaty of Tellico,” was conclided-at the same place. and 
was signed by thirty-nine chiefs on bebalf of the Cherokee. By this 
treaty the Indians ceded a tract between Clinch river and the Cumber- 
land ridge, another along the northern bank of Little Tennessee 
extending up to Chilhowee mountain, and a third in North Carolina on 
the heads of French Broad and Pigeon rivers and including the sites 
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of the present Waynesville and Hendersonville, These cessions 
included most or all of the lands from which settlers had been ejected. 
Permission was also given for laying out the Cumberland road.” to 
connect the east Tennessee settlements with those about Nashville. In 
consideration of the lands and rights surrendered, the United States 
agreed to deliver to the Cherokee tive thousand dollars in goods, aud 
to crease their existing annuity by one thousand dollars, and as usual, 
to continue the euarantee of the remainder of their country forever.”! 
Wayne's victory over the northern tribes at the battle of the Mau- 
mee rapids completely broke their power and compelled then to accept 
the terms of peace dictated at the treaty of Greenville in the summer 
of 1795. The immediate result was the surrender of the Ohio river 
boundary by the Indians and the withdrawal of the British @arrisons 
from the interior posts, which wp to this time they had continued to 
hold in spite of the treaty made at the close of the Revolution. By 
the treaty made at Madrid in October, 1705. Spain gave up all claim 
on the east side of the Mississippi north of the thirty-first parallel, but 
on various pretexts the formal transfer of posts was delayed and a 
Spanish garrison continued to occupy San Fernando de Barrancas, at 
the present Memphis, Tennessee, until the fall of 1797, while that at 
Natchez. in Mississippi, was not surrendered until March, 179s, The 
Crecks, seeing the trend of affairs, had made peace at Colerain, 
Georgia, in June, 1796. With the hostile European influence thus 
eliminated, at least for the time, the warlike tribes on the north and 
on the south erushed and dispirited and the Chickamauga towns wiped 
out of existence, the Cherokee realized that they must accept the 
situation and, after nearly twenty years of continuous warfare, laid 
aside the tomahawk to cultivate the arts of peace and civilization. 
The close of the century found them still a compact people (the 
westward movement having hardly yet beenn) numbering probably 
about 20,000 souls. After repeated cessions of large tracts of lind, to 
some of whieh they had but doubtful claim. they remained in recog- 
nized possession of nearly 43,000 square miles of territory, a country 
about equal in extent to Ohio, Virginia, or Tennessee. Of this ‘terri- 
tory about one-half was within the limits vf Tennessee. the remainder 
being almost equally divided between Georgia and Alabama, with a 
small area in the extreme southwestern corner of North Carolina,® 
The old Lower towns on Savannah river had been broken up for 
twenty years, and the whites had so far encroached upon the Upper 
towns that the capital and council fire of the nation bad been removed 
from the ancient peace town of Echota to Ustanali, in Georgia. The 
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towns on Coosa river and in Alabama were almost all of recent estab- 
lishment, peopled by refugees from the east and north. The Middle 
towns, In North Carolina, were still surrounded by Indian country. 

Firearms had been introduced tnto the tribe about one hundred 
years before, and the Cherokee had Jearned well their use. Such 
civilized goods as hatchets, knives. clothes, and trinkets had beeome 
so common before the first Cherokee war that the Indians had declared 
that they could no longer live without the traders. Tlorses and other 
domestic animals hid been introduced early in the century. and at the 
opening of the war of 1760, according to Adair, the Cherokee had *'a 
prodigious number of excellent horses.” and although hunger had 
compelled them to eat a great many of these during that period, they 
still had, in 1775, from: two to a dozen each, and bid fair soon to have 
plenty of the best sort, as, according to the same authority, they were 
skilful jockeys and nice in theiy choice. Some of them had grown 
fond of cattle, and they had also aun abundance of hogs and poultry, 
the Indian pork being esteemed better than that raised in the white 
settlements on account of the chestnut diet.t In Sevier’s expedition 
against the towns on Coosu river, in 1793, the army killed three hun- 
dred beeves at Etowah and left their carcasses rotting on the eround, 
While crossing the Cherokee country in 1796 Hawkins met an Indian 
woman on horseback driving ten very fat cattle to the settlements tor 
sale. Peach trees and potatoes, as well as the native corn and beans, 
were abundant in their fields, and some had bees and honey and did a 
considerable trade in beeswax. They seem to have quiekly recovered 
from the repeated ravages of war, and there was a general alr of pros- 
perity throughout the nation. The native arts of pottery and basket- 
making were still the principal employment of the women, and the 
warriors hunted with such suecess that a party of traders brought 
down thirty wagon loads of skins on one trip.* In dress and honse- 
building the Indian style was practically unchanged. 

In pursuance of a civilizing poliey, the government had agreed, by 
the treaty of 1701, to furnish the Cherokee gratuitously with farming 
tools and similar assistance, This policy was continuedand broadened 
to such an extent that in L801 Hawkins reports ¢hat ‘tin the Cherokee 
agency, the wheel, the loom, and the plough is [s/c] in pretty general 
use, farming, manufactures, and stock raising the topic of conversation 
among the men and women.” At a conference held this year we tind 
the chiefs of the mountain towns complaining that the people of the 
more western and southwestern settlements had received more than 
their share of spinning wheels and cards, and were consequently more 
advanced in making their own clothing as well as in farming. to which 


ee 
1 Adair, American Indians, pp, 230, 231, 1775. 
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the others retorted that these things had been offered to all atike at 
the same time, but while the lowland people had been quick to accept, 
the mountaineers had hung back.  ‘* Those who complain eame in late. 
We have got the start of them, which we are determined to keep.” 
The progressives, under John Watts, Doublehead. and Will, threatened 
to secede from the rest and leave those east of Chilhowee mountain to 
shift for themselves.! We see here the germ of dissatisfaction whieh 
led ultimately to the emigration of the western band. Along with 
other things of civilization, negro slavery had been introduced and 
several of the leading men were now slaveholders (31). 

Much of the advance in civilization had been due to the intermar- . 
riage among them of white men, chiefly traders of the ante-Revolu- 
tionary period, witha few Americans from the back settlements. The 
families that have made Cherokee history were nearly all of this mixed 
descent. The Doughertys. Galpins. and Adairs were from Ireland; the 
Rosses, Vanns, and MeIntoshes, like the MeGillivrays and Graysons 
among the Creeks, were of Scottish origin, the Watfords and others 
were Amerieans from Carolina or Georgia, and the father of Sequoya 
was a (Pennsylyania/) German. Most of this white blood was of good 
stock, very different from the ‘*squaw inan™ element of the western 
tribes. Those of the mixed blood who could afford it usually sent their 
children away to be educated, while some built schoolhouses upon 
their own grounds and brought in private teachers from the outside. 
With the beginning of the present century we find influential mixed 
bloods in almost every town, and the civilized idea dominated even the 
national councils. The Middle towns, shut in from the outside world 
by high mountains, remained a stronghold of Cherokee conservatism. 

With the exception of Priber, there seems to be no authentie record 
of any missionary worker among the Cherokee before 1800. There is, 
indeed, an incidental notice of a Presbyterian minister of North Caro- 
lina being on his way to the tribe in 1758, but nothing seems to have 
come of it, and we find him soon after in South Carolina and separated 
from his original jurisdiction.’ The first permanent mission was estab- 
lished by the Moravians, those peaceful German immigrants whose 
teachings were so well exemplified in the lives of Zeisberger and 
Heekewelder. As early as 1734, while temporarily settled in Georgia. 
they had striven to bring some knowledge of the Christian religion to 
the Indians immediately about Savannah, including perhaps some 
stray Cherokee. Later on they established missions among the Dela- 
wares in Ohio, where their first Cherokee convert was reeeived in 
1773, being one who had heen captured by the Delawares when a 
boy and had grown up and married in the tribe. In 1752 they had 
formed a settlement on the upper Yadkin, near the present Salem, 
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North Carolina. where they made friendly acquaintance with the 
Cherokees! In L790, hearing that the Cherokee desired teachers —or 
perhaps by direct invitation of the chiefs—two missionaries visited 
the tribe to investigate the matter. Another visit wa. made in the 
next summer, and a conneil was held at Tellico ageney, where, after a 
debate in which the Indians showed considerable difference of opinion. 
it was decided to open a mission, Permission having been obtained 
trom the government, the work was begun in April, 1801, by Rev, 
Abraham Steiner and Rey. Gottlieb Byhan at the residence of David 
Vann. a prominent mixed-blood chief, who lodged them in his own 
house and eave them every assistance in building the mission, which 
they afterward enlled Spring place. where now is the village of the 
sume nune in Murray county. northwestern Georgia. They were 
also materially aided by the agent. Colonel Return J. Meigs (8z). It 
Was soon seen that the Cherokee wanted civilizers for their children, 
and not new theologies, and when they found that a school could not 
at once be opened the great council at Ustanali sent orders to the 
Inissionaries to organize a school withiu six months or leave the nation, 
Through Vann's help the matter was arranged and a school was 
opened, several sons of prominent chiefs being among the pupils. 
Another Moravian mission was established by Reverend J. Gambold 
at Oothealoga, in the same county, in 1821. Both were in flourishing 
condition when broken up, with other Cherokee missions, by the State 
of Georgia in 1834. The work was afterward renewed beyond the 
Mississippi.” 

In 1804 the Reverend Gideon Blackburn, a Presbyterian minister of 
Tennessee, opened a school among the Cherokee, which continued for 
several years until abandoned for lack of funds.® 

Notwithstanding the promise to the Cherokee in the treaty of 1798 
that the Government would ** continue the guarantee of the remain- 
der of their country forever,” measures were begun almost immie- 
diately to procure another large cession of land and road privileges. 
In spite of the strenuous objection of the Cherokee, who sent a 
delegation of prominent chiefs to Washington to protest against any 
further sales, such pressure was brought to bear, chiefly through the 
efforts of the agent, Colonel Meivs, that the object of the Government 
was accomplished, and in 1804 and 1805 three treaties were negotiated 
at Tellico agency. by which the Cherokee were shorn of more than 
eight thousand square miles of their remaining territory. 

By the first of these treaties— October 24, 1s04—a purchase was 
made of a sinall tract in northeastern Georgia, known as the ‘* Watford 


VNorth Carolina Colonial Records, v, p. x, 1887. 

*Reiebel, E. U., Historical Sketch of the Church and Missions of the United Brethren, pp. 65-81; 
Bethlehem, Pa., 148; Holmes, John, Sketches of the Missions of the United Brethren, pp, 124, 125, 
299-212; Dublin, 1818: Fhompson, A. C., Moravian Missions, p. 341; New York, 1890; De Schweinitz, 
Edmund, Life of Zeisberger, pp, 394, 663, 69H; Phila,, 1870. 

3 Morse, American Geography, 1, p. 577, 1519, 
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settlement.” upon which a party led by Colonel Wafford had located 
some years before, under the impression that it was outside the bound- 
ary established by the Hopewell treaty. In compensation the Cherokee 
were to receive an ipimediate payment of five thousand dollars in 
goods or cash with an additional annuity of one thousand dollars. By 
the other treaties—October 25 and 27, 1805—a large tract was obtained 
in central Tennessee and Kentucky. extending between the Cumber- 
land range and the western line of the Hopewell treaty, and from 
Cumberland river southwest to Duck river. One seetion was also 
secured at Southwest point (now Kingston, Tennessee) with the design 
of establishing there the state capital, which, however, was located at 
Nashville instead seven years later. Permission was also obtained for 
two mail reads through the Cherokee country into Georgia and Ala- 
lama. In consideration of the cessions by the two treaties the United 
States agreed to pay fifteen thousand six hundred dollars in working 
implements, goods, or cash, with an additional annuity of three thousand 
dollars. To secure the consent of some of the leading chiefs, the 
treaty commissioners resorted to the disgraceful precedent of secret 
articles, by which several valuable small tracts were reserved for 
Doublehead and Tollunteeskee, the agreement being recorded as a part 
of the treaty, but not embodied in the copy sent to the Senate for con- 
firmation.! In consequence of continued abuse of his official position 
for selfish ends Doublehead was soon afterward killed in accordance 
with a decree of the chiefs of the Nation, Major Ridge being selected 
us executioner.’ ie 

By the treaty of October 25, 1805, the settlements in eastern Tennessee 
were brought into connection with those about Nashville on the Cumber- 
land, and the state at last assumed eompact form. The whole southern 
portion of the state, as defined in the charter, was still Indian coun- 
try, and there was a strong and constant pressure for its opening, the 
prevailing sentiment being in favor of making Tennessee river the 
houndary between the two races. New immigrants were constantly 
crowding in from the east, and, as Royee says, ‘the desire to settle 
on Indian land was as potent and tsatiable with the average border 
settler then as it is now.” Almost within two months of the last 
treaties another one was concluded at Washington on January 7, Ls06, 
by which the Cherokee ceded their elaim to a large tract between 
Duck river and the Tennessee, embracing nearly seven thousand 
square miles in Tennessee and Alabama, together with the Long island 
(Great island) in Holston river, which up to this time they had claimed 
as theirs. They were promised in compensation ten thousand dollars 
in five cash installments, a grist mill and cotton gin, and a life annuity 


1 Indian treaties, pp. 108, 121, 124, 1837; Royee, Cherokee Nation, Fifth Ann, Rep. Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy, pp. 143 198, 1885 (map and full discussion ). 
*Mckenney and Hall, Indian Tribes, u, p. 92, 155s. 
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of one hundred dollars tor Black-fox, the aged head chief of the nation. 
The signers of the instrument, inchiding Doublebead and Tollunteeskee, 
were accompanied to Washington by the same connpissioners who had 
procured the previous treaty. Tn consequence of some misunderstand- 
ing. the houndaries of the ceded tract were still further extended ina 
supplementary treaty coneluded at the Chickasaw Old Fields on the 
Tennessee, on September LL, 1807, As the country between Duck 
river and the Tennessee was claimed also by the Chickasaw, their title 
Was extinguished by separate treaties.’ The ostensible compensition 
for this last Cherokee cession, as shown by the treaty, was two thou- 
sand dollars, but it was secretly agreed hy Agent Meig~ that what he 
ealls a t+ silent consideration” of one thousand dollars and some rifles 
should he given to the chiefs who signed it.’ 

In 1807 Colonel Elias Earle, with the consent of the Government, 
obtained a concession from the Cherokee for the establishment of iron 
works at the mouth of Chickamauga creek, on the south side of Ten- 
nessee river, to be supphed from ores mined in the Cherokee country. 
Tt was hoped that this would be a considerable step toward the civili- 
zation of the Indians, besides enabling the Government to obtain its 
supplies of manufaetured iron at a cheaper rate. but after prolonged 
effort the project was finally abandoned on aecount of the refusal of 
the state of Tennessee to sanction the grant.* In the same year, by 
arrangement with the general govermnent, the legislature of Tennessee 
attempted to negotiate with the Cherokee for that part of their unceded 
lands lying within the state limits, but without success, owing to the 
unwillingness of the Indians to part with any more territory. and their 
special dislike for the people of Tennessee.’ 

In 1810 the Cherokee national council registered a further advance 
in civilization by formally abolishing the custom of chin revenge, 
hitherto universal among the tribes. ‘The enactment bears the signua- 
tures of Black-fox (Ina’li), prineipal chief, and seven others. and reads 
as follows: 

Ix Counern, OostTINALEn, April 18, 1810. 

1. Be it known this day, That the various clans or tribes which compose the Cher- 
okee nation have unanimously passed an act of oblivion for all lives for which they 
may have been indebted one to the other, and have mutually agreed that after this 
evening the aforesaid act shall become binding upon every clan or tribe thereof. 


2. The aforesaid clans or tribes have also agreed that if, in future, any life should 
be lost without malice intended, the innocent aggressor shall not be accounted guilty; 


1[ndian Treaties, pp. 132-186, 1837; Royee, Cherokee Nation, Fifth Ann, Rep, Bureau of Ethnology, 
Pp. 193-197, 1858. 

2 Meigs, Jetter, September 2s, 1807, American Stale Papers; Indian Affairs, 1, p. 754, 1832; Royce, 
op. cit., p. 197, 

3See treaty, December 2, 1807, and Jefferson's message, with inclosures, March 10, 1808, Amcrican 
State Papers: Indian Affairs, 1, pp. 752-754, 1532; Royee, op. cit., pp. 199-20). 

4Jbid., pp. 201, 202. 
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and, should it so happen that a brother, forgetting his natural affections, should 
raise his diands in anger aud kil) his brother, he shall be accounted guilty of murder 
and suffer accordingly. 

3. fa man have a horse stolen, and overtake the thief, aud should his anger be 
so great as to cause him to shed his blood, let it remain on his own conscienee, but 
no satisfaction shall be reqnired for his life, frou, his relative oar clan he may have 
belonged to. 

By order of the seven elans,! 

Under an agreement with the Cherokee in 1513 a compruiy composed 
of representatives of Tennessee, Georgia, and the Cherokee nation 
was organized to lay out a free publie road from: Tennessee river Co 
the head of navigation on the Tugaloo branch of Savannah river. with 
provision for convenient stepping places along the line. The road 
was completed within the next three years, and beeame the great high- 
way from the coast ta the Tennessee settlements. Beginning on the 
Tugaloo or Savannah a short distance below the entrance of Toccoa 
creck, it crossed the upper Chattahoochee, passing through Clarkes- 
ville, Nacvoochee valley, the Unicoi gap, and Hiwassee in Georgia; 
then entering North Carolina it descended the Hiwassee, passing 
through Hayesville and Mirphy and over the Great Smoky range into 
Tennessee, until it reached the terminus at the Cherokee capital, 
Echota, on Little Tennessee. It was officially stvled the Unicoi turn- 
pike? but was commonly known in North Carolina as the Wachesa 
trail, from Watsi’sa or Wachesa, a prominent Indian who lived near 
the crossing-place on Beaverdam creek, below Murphy, this portion 
of the road being laid out along the old Indian trail which already 
bore that name.* 

Passing over for the present some negotiations having for their pur- 
pose the removal of the Cherokee to the West. we arrive at the period 
of the Creek war. 

Ever since the treaty of Greenville it had been the dream of Teeum- 
tha, the great Shawano chief (33), to weld again the confederacy of the 
northern tribes as a barrier against the further aggressions of the white 
man. His own burning eloguenee was ably seconded by the subtler 
persuasion of his brother, who assumed the rele of a prophet witha 
new revelation, the burden of which was that the Indians must return 
to their old Indian life if they would preserve their national existence, 
The new doctrine spread among all the northern tribes and at last 
reached those of the south, where Teeumtha himself had gone to enlist 
the warriors in the great Indian confederacy. The prophets of the 
Upper Creeks eagerly accepted the doctrine and ina short time their 
warriors were daneing the ‘‘dance of the Indians of the lakes.” In 


1In American State Papers: Indian Affairs, 11, p, 283, 1834. 

2Sve contract appended to Washington treaty, 1819, Indian Treaties, pp. 269-271, 1537; Royce map, 
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anticipation of an expected war with the United States the British 
agents in Canada had been encouraging the hostile feeling toward the 
Americans by talks and presents of @oods and samimunition, while the 
Spaniards also covertly fanned the thame of discontent.’ At the height 
of the ferment war was declared between this country and England on 
June 2s, isi2. Pecumtha. at the head of tifteen hundred warnors, at 
once entered the British service with a commission as general, while 
the Creeks began murdering and burning along the southern frontier. 
after having vainly attempted to secure the cooperation of the Cherokee. 

From the Creeks the new revelation was brought to the Cherokee, 
whose priests at once began to dream dreams and to preach wreturn to 
the old Jife as the only hope of the Indian race. A reat medicine 
dance was appointed at Ustanali, the national capital, where, after the 
dance was over, the doctrine was publicly announced and expiained by 
a Cherokee prophet introdneed ly a delegation from Coosawatee. Ile 
began by saying that some of the mountain towns had abused him and 
refused to receive his message. but nevertheless he must continue to 
bear testimony of his mission whatever might happen. The Cherokee 
had broken the road which had been given to their fathers at the begin- 
ningof the world. They had taken the white man’s clothes and trinkets, 
they had beds and tables and mills: some even had books and cats. All 
this was bad, and because of it their gods were angry and the game 
was leaving their country. If they would live and he happy as before 
they inust put off the white man’s dress, throw away his mills end 
looms, kill their cats, put on paint and buckskin, and be Indians again: 
otherwise swift destruction would comme upon them. 

Ilis speech appealed strongly to the people, who cried out in great 
excitement that his talk was good. Of all those present only Major 
Ridge. a principal chief, had the courage to stand up and oppose it, 
warning his hearers that such talk would inevitably lead to war with 
the United States, which would end in their own destruction. The 
maddened followers of the prophet sprang upon Ridge and would have 
killed him but for the interposition of friends. As it was, he was thrown 
down and narrowly escaped with his life, while one of his defenders 
was stubbed by his side. 

The prophet had threatened after a certain time to invoke a terrible 
storm, whieh should destroy all but the trne believers, who were 
exhorted to gather for safety on one of the high peaks of the Great 
Smoky mountains. In fill faith they abandoned their bees, their 
orchards, their slaves, and everything that had come to them from the 
white man, and took up their toilsome imareh for the high mountains. 
There they waited unti} the appointed day had come and passed, show- 
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ine their hopes and fears to be groundless, when they sadly returned 
to their homes and the ereat Indian revival among the Cherokee came 
to an end.’ 

Among the Creeks, where other hostile influences were at work, the 
excitement culminated in the Creek war. Several murders and ontrages 
had already been committed, but it was not until the terrtble massacre 
at Fort Mims (34). on August 80, 1813, that the whole American nition 
was aroused. Through the inthaence of Ridge and other prominent 
chiefs the Cherokee had refused to join the hostile Creeks. and on the 
contrary had proniised to assist the whites and the friendly towns.” 
More than a year before the couneil had sent a friendly letter to the 
Creeks warning them against taking the British side in the approach- 
ing war, while several prominent chiefs had proposed to enlista Chero- 
kee force for the service of the United States.* Finding that no help 
was to be expected from the Cherokee, the Creeks took oceasion to kill 
a Cherokee woinan near the town of Etowah, in Georgia. With the 
help of a conjurer the murderers were trailed and overtaken and killed 
on the evening of the second day in a thicket where they had coneealed 
themselves. After this there could be no alliance between the two 
tribes.* 

At the time of the Fort Mims massacre McIntosh (35). the chief of 
the friendly Lower Creeks, was visiting the Cherokee, among whom 
he had relatives. By order of the Cherokee council he was escorted 
home by a delegation under the leadership of Ridge. On his return 

tidge brought with hima request from the Lower Creeks that the 
Cherokee would join with them and the Americans in putting down 
the war. Ridge himself strongly urged the proposition, deelaring 
that if the prophets were allowed to have their way the work of civil- 
ization would be destroved. The council, however, deeided uot to 
interfere in the affairs of other tribes, whereupon Ridge called for 
volunteers. with the result that so many of the warriors responded that 
the council reversed its deeision and declared war against the Creeks.° 
Fora proper understanding of the situation it is necessary to state that 
the hostile feeling was contined :imost entirely to the Upper Creek 
towns on the Tallapoosa, where the prophets of the new religion had 
their residence. The half-breed chief, Weatherford (36), was the 
leader of the war party. The Lower Creek towns on the Chattahoo- 


Isve Mooney, Ghost dance Religion, Fourteenth Ann. Rep. Bureau of Ethnology, pp. 670-077, 1896; 
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chee. under MeIntosh, another half-breed chief, were friendly, and 
veted with the Cherokee and the Americans against their own brethren, 

It is not eur purpose to give a history of the Creek war. but only 
to note the part which the Cherokee had in it. The friendly Lower 
Creeks, under Melntosh, with a few refugees from the Upper towns, 
operated chiefly with the army under General Floyd which invaded 
the southern part of the Creek country from Georgia, Some friendly 
Choctiuw and Chickasaw also lent their assistanee in this direction. 
The Cherokee, with some friendly Creeks of the Upper towns, acted 
with the armies under Generals White and -lackson. which entered 
the Creek country from the Tennessee side, While some hundreds 
of their warriors were thus fighting in the field, the Cherokee at home 
were busily collecting provisions for the American troops. 

As Jackson approached from the north, about the end of October, 
1sts. he was met by runners asking him to come to the aid of Path- 
killer, a Cherokee chief, who was in danger of being ent off by the 
hostiles. at his village of Turkeytown, on the upper Coosa, near the 
present Center, Alabama. A fresh detachment on its way from east 
Tennessee, under General White. was ordered by Jackson to relieve 
the town, and successfully performed this work. White's force con- 
sisted of one thousand men, including four hundred Cherokee under 
Colonel Gideon Morgan and John Lowrey.! 

As the army advaneed down the Coosa the Creeks retired to Tallasee- 
hatchee. on the creek of the same name, near the present Jacksonville, 
Calhoun county, Alabama. One thousand men under General Coffee. 
together with a company of Cherokee under Captain Richard Brown 
and some few Creeks, were sent against them. The Indian auxiliaries 
wore headdresses of white feathers and decrtails. The attack was 
nade at daybreak of Noventher 3, £813. and the town was taken after 
a desperate resistance, from which not one af the defenders escaped 
alive. the Creeks having been completely surrounded on all sides. 
Says Coffee in his oflicial report: 

They inade all the resistance that an overpowered soldier could do—they fought as 
long as one existed, but their destraction was very soon completed. Our men rushed 
upto the doors of the houses and in a few minutes killed the last warrior of them. 


The enemy fought with savage fury and met death with all its horrors, without 
shrinking or complaining—not one asked to be spared, but fought as long as they 


could stand or sit. 


Of such fighting stuf! did the Creeks preve themselves, against over- 
whelming numbers, throughout the war, The bedies of nearly two 
hundred dead warriors were counted on the field, and the general 
reiterates that ‘pot one of the warriors escaped.” A number of 
women and children were taken prisoners, Newrly every man of the 
Creeks had a bow with a bundle of arrows, which he used after the 
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first fire with his gun. The American loss was only tive killed and 
forty-one wounded, which may not include the Indian contingent.’ 

White’s advance euard, consisting chietly of the four hundred other 
Cherokee under Morgan and Lowrey, reached Tallaseehatchee the same 
evening. only to find it already destroyed. They picked up twenty 
wounded Creeks, whom they brought with them to Turkeytown.* 

The next great battle was at Talladega, on the site of the present 
town of the same name, in Talladega county. Alabama, on November 
ist3. Jackson commanded in person with two thousand infantry and 
eivalyy, Although the Cherokee are not specifically mentioned they 
were a part of the army and must have taken part in the engagement. 
The town itself was occupied by friendly Creeks, who were besieged 
by the hostiles, estimated at over one thousand warriors on the out- 
side. ere again the battle was simply a slaughter, the odds being 
two te one. the Creeks being also without cover, although they fought 
so desperately that at one time the miltia was driven back. They 
left two hundred and ninety-nine dead bodies on the tield, which, 
according to their own statement afterwards, was only a part of 
their total loss. The Americans lost fifteen killed and eighty-tive 
wounded,* 

A day or two Juter the people of Hillabee town, about the site of 
the present village of that name in Clay county, Alabama, sent mes- 
sengers to Jackson’s camp to ask for peace, which that conmander 
immediately granted. In the meantime, even while the peace mes- 
sengers were on their way home with the good news, an army of one 
thousand men from east Tennessee under General White, who claimed 
to he independent of Jaekson’s authority. together with four hundred 
Cherokee under Colone] Gideon Morgan and John Lowrey. surrounded 
the town on November 18, 1513, taking it by surprise, the inhabitants 
having trusted so confidently to the success of their peace embassy 
that they had made no preparation for defense. Sixty warriors were 
killed and over two hundred and fifty prisoners taken, with no Joss to 
the Americans, ax there was praetically no resistance. Tn White's 
oftieial report of the atfair he sfates that he had sent ahead a part of 
his foree, together with the Cherokee under Morgan. to surround the 
town, and adds that **Colonel Morgan and the Cherokees under his 
command gave undeniable evidence that they merit the employ of 
their government.”' Not knowing that the attack had been made 
without Jaekson’s sanction or knowledge, the Creeks naturally con- 


1Coffee, report, ete., in Drake, Indians, p. 896, 1880; Lossing, Field Book of the War of 1512, pp. 
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chided that: penee overtures were of no avail. and theuceforth until 
the close of the war there was no talk of surrender. 

On November 20. 1St3. the Georgia army under General Floyd. 
consisting of nine bundred and fifty American troops and four hun- 
dred friendly Indians, ehieily Lower Creeks under MeIntesh, took 
and destroved Autossee town on the ‘Tallapoosa, west of the present 
Tuskegee. killing about two hundred warriors and burning four hun- 
dred) well-built houses. On December 28 the Creeks were again 
defeated by General Claiborne, assisted hy some friendly Choctaws. 
at Eeanachaca or the Holy Ground on Alabama river, near the present 
Benton in Lowndes county. This town and another a few miles away 
were also destroyed. with a ereat quantity of provisions and other 
property.’ His doubtful if any Cherokee were concerned in either 
itetion. 

sefore the clase of the year Jacksows force in northern Alabama 
had been so far reduced by mutinies and expiration of service terms 
that he had but one hundred soldiers left and was obliged to employ 
the Cherokee to garrison Fort Armstrong, on the upper Coosa, and to 
protect his provision depot... With the opening of the new year, L814. 
having received reinforcements from Tennessee, together with about 
two hundred friendly Creeks and sixty-tive more Cherokee. he left his 
eamp on the Coosa and advanced against the towns on the Tallapooss. 
Learning. on arriving near the river, that he was wichin a few miles 
of the main body of the enemy. he halted for a reconnoissance and 
camped in order of battle on Emnkfaw creek, on the northern bank of 
the Tallapoosa, only a hort distance from the famous Worseshoe bend. 
Here, on the inmorning of June 24. t814, he was suddenly attaeked by 
the enemy with such fury that. although the troops charged with the 
bayouet, the Creeks returned again to the fight and were at last broken 
only by the help of the friendly Indians, who eame upon them from 
the rear, As it was, Jackson was so badly crivpled that he retreated 
to Fort Strother on the Coosa, carrying his wounded, amone them Gen- 
eral Coffee, on horse-bide litters. The Creeks pursued and attacked 
him again as he was crossing Enotochopeo creek ou January 24. but 
after asevere fight were driven back with discharges of grapeshot from 
a six-pounder at close range, The army then continued its retreat to 
Fort Strother. The American loss in these two battles was about one 
hudred killed and wounded. The loss of the Creeks was much greater, 
Dnt they had compelled a superior force, armed with dayonet and 
artillery. to retreat, and without the aid of the friendly Indians it is 
doubtful if Jaekson could have saved his army from demoralization. 
The Creeks themselves elatmed a vietory and boasted afterward 
that they had “whipped Jackson and run him to the Coosa river” 


1prake, Indians, pp. 391, 898, JA80; Pickett, Alabama, PP. 947-559, 572-576, reprint of 1806, 
2Thid., po A79: Lossing, Field Book of the War of 1812, p. 773. 
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Pickett states. on what seems cood authority, that the Creeks engaged 
did not number more than five hundred warriors. Jaekson had prob- 
bly xt least one thousand two hnndred men, including Indians.’ 

While these events were transpiring in the north, General Floyd 
aenin advanced from Georgia with a force of about one thousand three 
hundred Americans and four hundred friendly Indians. but was sur- 
prised on Calechee creek, near the present Tuskegee, Alabama, on the 
morning of -famiury 27, Lst4, and compelled to retreat, leaving the 
enemy th possession of the field.” 

We come now to the final event of the Creek war, the terrible battle 
of the Horseshoe bend. Having received kivge reenforcements from 
Tennessee, Jackson left a @arrison at Fort Strother, and. about the 
middle of March. descended the Coosa river to the mouth of Cedar 
creek, southeast from the present Columbiana, where he built Fort 
Williams. Leaving his stores here with a garrison to protect them, 
he began his march for the Horseshoe bend of the Tallapoosa, where 
the hostiles were reported to have collected in great force. At this 
place, known to the Creeks as Tohopki or Tohopeka, the Tallapoosa 
made a hend so us to inclose some eighty ora hundred acres in a niar- 
row peninsula opening to the north. On the lower side was an island 
in the river, and about aiile below was Emukfaw creek. entering from 
the north, where Jackson had been driven back two months before 
Both locations were in the present Tallapoosa county. Alabama, within 
two miles of the present post village of Tohopeka. Across the neck ot 
the peninsula the Creeks had built a strong breastwork of logs, behind 
which were their houses, and behind these were a number of canoes 
moored to the bank for use if retreat became necessary. The fort was 
defended by a thousand warriors, with whom were also about three 
hundred women and children. Jackson's foree pumbered about two 
thousand men, including, according to his own statement, five hundred 
Cherokee. He had also two small cannon. The account of the battle, 
or rather massacre, which occurred on the morning of March 27, 1414, 
is best condensed from the official reports of the principal commanders. 

Having arrived in the neighborhood of the fort, Jackson disposed 
his men for the attack by detailing General Coffee with the mounted 
men and nearly the whole of the Indian force to cross the river ata 
ford about three miles below and surround the bend in such manner 
that none could escape in that direction. He himself, with the rest of 
his foree, advanced to the front of the breastwork and pkunted his can- 


1Fay and Davison, Sketches of the War, pp. 247-250, 1815; Pickett, Alabama, yep. 579-584, reprint of 
1546; Drake, Indians, pp. 398-400, ISSO. Pickett says Jackson bad ‘767 men, with 2u0 friendly Indians"; 
Drake says he started with 930 men and was joined at Talladega by 200 friendly Indians; Jackson 
himself, as quoted in Fay and Davison, says that he started with 930 men, excluding Indians, and 
was joined at Talladega “ by between YOU and 300 friendly Indians." 65 being Cherokee, the rest 
Creeks. The inference is that he already had a number of Indians with him at the start—probably 
the Cherokee who had been doing garrison duty. 

2 Pickett, op. cit., pp, 584-5x6, 
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non upon a slight rise within eighty yards of the fortification. He then 
direeted a heavy cannonade upon the center of the breastwork, while 
the rifles and muskets kept upa galling fire apon the defenders when- 
ever they showed themselves behind the logs. The breastwork was 
very strongly and compactly built, froni five to eight feet high, with a’ 
donble row of portholes, and so planned that no enemy could approach 
without being exposed toa crosstive from those on the inside. After 
about (vo hours of cannonading and rifle fire to no great purpose, 
“Captain Russells company of spies and a party of the Cherokee 
force, headed by their gallant chieftain, Colonel Richard Brown, and 
conducted by the brave Colonel Morgan, crossed over to the peninsula 
in canoes and set fire to a few of their buildings there situated. They 
then advanced with great gallantry toward the breastwork and com- 
menced firing upon the euemy, who lay behind it. Finding that this 
force, notwithstanding the determination they displayed, was wholly 
insufficient to dislodge the enemy, and that Geneval Coffee had secured 
the opposite banks of the river, I now determined on taking possession 
of their works hy storm.” ! 

Coffee's official report to his commanding officer states that he had 
taken seven hundred mounted troops and about six hundred Indians, 
of whom five hundred were Cherokee and the rest friendly Creeks, 
and had come in behind, having directed the Indians to take position 
seeretly along the bank of the river to prevent the enemy crossing, as 
already noted. This was done, but with fighting going on so near at 
hand the Indians could not remain quiet. Continuing. Coffee says: 


The firing of your eannon and small aris in a short time became general and 
heavy, which animated our Indians, and seeing about one hundred of the warriors 
and all the squaws and children of the enemy rnnning about among the huts of the 
village, which was open to our view, they could no longer remain silent spectators. 
While some kept up a fire across the river to prevent the cnemy’s approach to the 
bank, others plunged into the water and swam the river for eanoes that lay at the 
other shore in considerable numbers and brought them over, in whieh crafts a num- 
ber of them embarked and Janded on the bend with the enemy. Colonel Gideon 
Morgan, who commanded the Cherokees, Captain Kerr, and Captain William Rus- 
sell, with a part of his company of spies, were among the first that crossed the river. 
They advanced into the village and very soon droye the enemy from the huts up 
theriver bank to the fortified works from which they were fighting yon. They 
pursued and continued to annoy during your whole action. This movement of my 
Indian forces left the river bank unguarded and mare it neeessary that 1 should send 
a part of my line lo take possession of the river bank.? 


According to the official report of Colonel Morgan, who commanded 
the Cherokee and who was himself severely wounded, the Cherokee 
took the places assigned them along the bank in such regular order 


‘Jackson's report te Governor Blount, March 31, 1414, in Fay and Davison, Sketches of the War, 
Pp. 253, 254, 1815, 
* General Coffee's report to General Jackson, April 1, 1814, ibid., p. 257. 
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that no part was left unoccupied, and the few fugitives who attempted 
to escape from the fort by water ‘fell an easy prey toe their ven- 
geance.” Finally, seeing that the cannonade had no more effect upon 
the breastwork than to bore holes in the logs, some of the Cherokee 
plunged into the river, and swimming over to the town brought back 
number of canoes. A part crossed in these. under cover of the guns 
of their companions, and sheltered themselves under the bank while 
the eanoes were sent baek for reenforcements. In this way they all 
crossed over and then advanced up the bank, where at ouce they were 
warmly assailed from every side except the rear, which they kept open 
only by hard tighting.’ 

The Creeks had been fighting the Americans in their front at such 
close quarters that their bullets flattened upon the bayonets thrust 
through the portholes. This attack from the rear by five hundred 
Cherokee diverted their attention and gave opportunity to the Tennes- 
seeans, Sam Houston among thei, cheering them on, to swarm over 
the breastwork. With death from che bullet, the bayonet and the 
hatehet all around them, and the smoke of their blazing homes in their 
eves, not a warrior begged for bis life. When more than half their 
number lay dead upon the ground, the rest turned and plunged into 
the river, only to find the banks on the opposite side lined with enemies 
and escape cut off in every direction, Says General Coffee: 


Attempts to cross the river at all points of the bend were made by the enemy, but 
not one ever escaped. Very few ever reached the bank and that tew was killed the 
instant they landed. From the report of my officers, as well as from my own obser- 
vation, I feel warranted in saying that from two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
of the enemy was buried under water and was not numbered with the dead that 
were found. 

Some swam for the island below the bend, but here too a detach- 
ment had been posted and ‘not one ever landed. They were sunk by 
Lieutenant Bean's command ere they reached the bank.”* 

Quoting again from Jackson— 

The enemy, although many of them fought to the last with that kind of bravery 
which desperation inspires, were at last entirely routed and cut to pieces. The battle 
may be said to have continued with severity for about five hours, but the firing and 
slanghter continued until it was suspended by the darkness of night. The nest 
morning it was resumed and sixteen of the enemy slain who had concealed them- 
selves under the banks.* 


It was supposed that the Creeks had about a thousand warriors, 
besides their women and children. The men sent ont to eount the 
dead found five hundred and tifty-seven warriors lying dead within the 
inelosure, and Coffee estimates that from two hundred and fifty to 


1Colonel Morgan's report to Governor Blount, in Fay and Davison, Sketches of the War, pp. 258, 
259 1815. 
2 Coffee's report to Jackson, tbid., pp. 257, 258. 
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three hundred were shot in the water. Tlow many more there may 
have been can not be known, but Jackson himself states that not more 
than twenty could have escaped. There is no mention of any wounded, 
About three hundred prisoners were taken, of whom only three were 
men, The defenders of the Horseshoe had been exterminated, ! 

On the other side the loss was 26 Americans killed and LOT wounded, 
is Cherokee killed and 36 wounded, 5 friendly Creeks killed and 11 
wounded. Tt will be noted that the loss of the Cherokee was out of 
all proportion to their numbers. their fighting having been hand to 
hand work without protecting cover. In view of the fact that Jack- 
son had only a few weeks before been compelled to retreat before this 
same enemy, and that two hours of artillery and ritle fire had produced 
no result until the Cherokee turned the rear of the enemy by their 
daring passage of the river, there is considerable truth in the boast of 
the Cherokee that they saved the day for Jackson at Horseshoe bend. 
In the number of men actually engaged and the immense proportion 
killed, this ranks us the greatest Indian battle in the history of the 
United States, with the possible exception ot the battle of Mauvila, 
fought by the same. Indians in De Soto's time, The result was decisive. 
Two weeks later Weatherford came in and surrendered, and the Creck 
War Was af an end. 

Asis usual where Indians have acted as auxiliaries of white troops. it 
is difficult to vet an aeeurate statement of the number of Cherokee 
engaged in this war or to apportion the eredit among the various 
leaders. Cotlee’s otticial report states that five hundred Cherokee 
were engaged i the last great battle, and from incidental hints it 
seems probable that others were employed elsewhere, on garrison duty 
or otherwise, at the same time. McKenney and Hall state that Ridge 
recruited civht hundred warriors for Jackson. and this may he near 
the truth, as the tribe had then at least six times as many fighting men. 
On account of the general Jooseness of Indian organization we com 
monly tind the credit claimed for whichever chief may be best known 
to the chronicler. Thus, MeKenney and Hall make Major Ridge the 
hero of the war, especially of the Horseshoe fight, although he is not 
mentioned in the official reports.  Jaekson speaks particularly of the 
Cherokee in that battle as being ‘* headed by their gallant chieftain, 
Colonel Richard Brown, and conducted by the brave Colonel Mor- 
gan.” Coffee says that Colonel Gideon Morgan ** commanded the 
Cherokees,” and it is Morgan who makes the official report of their 
partin the battle. Ina Washington newspaper notice of the treaty 

Tgnchoonee report and Colonel Morgan's report, in Fay and Davison, Sketches of the War, pp. 255, 
256, 259, 1815, Pickett makes the loss of the white troops 32 killed and 98 wounded. The Jlouston 
reference is from Lossing, The bate is described also by Tiekett, Mlubara, pp.ds8-491, reprint 


of 1896; Drake, Indians, pp. 391, 100, Iss0; MeKenney and Hall, Indian Tribes, 11, pp. 98, 09, 1858, 
2MeKenney and Tall, op, cit., p. 9s. 
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delegation of 1816 the six signers are mentioned as Colonel [Joho] 
Lowrey, Major [John] Walker, Major Ridge, Captain [Richard] Taylor, 
Adjutant [John] Ross. and Kunnesee (Tsi’vn-gtnsi/ni, Cheucunsene) and 
are deseribed as men of cultivation, nearly all of whom had served as 
officers of the Cherokee forces with Jackson and distinguished themselves 
as well by their bravery as by their attachment to the United States.? 
Among the Kast Cherokee in Carolina the only name still remembered 
is that of their old chief. Junaluska (Tsunu’lahufi’skt). who said after- 
wardy “Tt IT had known that Jackson would drive ns from our homes 
-— I wonld have killed him that day at the Horseshoe.” 

The Cherokee returned to their homes to find them despoiled and 
rayaged tn their absence by disorderly white troops. Two years after- 
ward. by treaty at Washington, the Government agreed to reimburse 
them for the damaye. Interested parties denied that they had suffered 
any damage or rendered any services, to which their agent indignantly 
rephed: ** It may be answered that thousands witnessed both; that in 
nearly all the battles with the Creeks the Cherokees rendered the most 
eflicient service, and at the expense of the lives of many fine men, 
whose wives and children and brothers and sisters are mourning their 
cols 

In the spring of 1516 a delegation of seven prineipal men, accom- 
panied by Agent Meigs, visited Washington, and the result was the 
negotiation of two treaties at that place on the sume date, March 22, 
Isl6. By the first of these the Cherokee ceded for five thousand dollars 
their last remaining territory in South Carolina, a small strip in the 
extreme northwestern corner, adjoining Chattooga river. By the sec- 
ond treaty a boundary was established between the lands elaimed by the 
Cherokee and Creeks in northern Alabama. This action was made 
necessary in order to determine the boundaries of the great tract 
which the Creeks had been compelled to surrender in punishment for 
their late uprising. The line was run from a point on Little Bear 
creek in northwestern Alabama direct to the Ten islands of the 
Coosa at old Fort Strother, southeast of the present Asheville. Gen- 
eral Jackson protested strongly against this line, on the gronnd that 
all the territory south of Tennessee river and west of the Coosa 
belonged to the Creeks and was a part of their cession. The Chicka- 
saw also protested against considering this tract as Cherokee terri- 
tory. The treaty also granted free und unrestricted road privileges 
throughout the Cherokee country, this concession being’ the result of 
years of persistent effort on the part of the Government; and an 
appropriation of twenty-five thousand five hundred dollars was made 


1 Drake, Indians, p. 401, 1550. 
*Indian Treaties, p. 187, 1837; Meigs’ letter tu Secretary of War, August 19, 1816,in American State 
Papers: Indian Affairs, 11, pp. 113, 114, 134. 
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for damages sustaiued by the Cherokee trem the depredations of the 
troops passing through their country during the Creek war.! 

At the last treaty the Cherokee had resisted every etfort te indice 
them to eede more land on either side of the Tennessee, the Govern 
ment being especially desirous to extinguish their claim north of that 
river within the tinits of the state of Tennessee, Failing in this, 
pressure was aft once begun to bring about a cession iu Alabama. with 
the result that on September (4 of the same veara treaty was con- 
cluded at the Chickasaw conneil-house. and afterward ratified in @en- 
eral council at Turkeytown on the Coosa, by which the Cherokee 
ceded all their claims in that state sonth of Tennessee river and west 
of an ivregular dine running from Chickasaw island in that stream, 
below the entrance of Flint river, to the junction of Wills creek with 
the Coosa, at the present Gadsden, For this cession, embracing an 
area of nearly three thousand tive hundred square miles, they were to 
receive sixty thousand dollars in ten annual payments. together with 
tive thousand dollars for the improvements abandoned,’ 

We turn aside now fora time from the direct narrative to note the 
development of events which culminated in the forced expatrintion of 
the Cherokee from their ancestral homes and their removal to the far 
western wilderness. 

With a few notable exceptions the relations between the French 
and Spanish colonists and the native tribes, after the first: occupation 
of the country, had heen friendly and agreeable. Under the rule of 
France or Spain there was never any Indian boundary. Pioneer and 
Indian built their cabins and tilled their fields side by side, ranged 
the woods together, knelt before the same altar and frequently inter- 
married on terms of equality, so far as race was concerned. The 
result is seen to-day in the mixed-blood communities of Canada, and 
in Mexico, where a nation has been built upon an Indian foundation. 
Within the area of Enelish colonization it was otherwise. From the 
first settlement to the recent inanecuration of the allotment system it 
never ocenrred to the man of Teutonic blood that he could have fora 
neighbor anyone not of his own stock and color. While the English 
colonists recognized the native proprietorship so faras to make trea- 
ties with the Indians, it was chiefly for the purpose of fixing limits 
beyond which the tidian should never come after he had once parted 
with his tithe fora consideration of @oods and trinkets.  Inoan carly 
Virginia treaty if was even stipulated that friendly Indians crossing 
the line shonld suffer death. Fhe Indian was regarded as an incuin- 
brance to be cleared off) like the trees and the wolves, before white 
men could live in the country,  Intermarriages were practically 

1 Indian ‘Treaties, pp. 183-187, 1887; Royee, Cherokee Nation, Fifth Aun. Rep, Bureau of Ethnology, 
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unknown, and the children of such union were usually compelled hy 
race antipathy to cast their lot with the savage. 

Under such circumstances the tribes viewed the advance of the 
Enelish and their successors, the Americans, with keen distrust, and 
as early as the close of the French and Indian war we find some of 
them removing from the neighborhood of the English settlements to 
asafer shelter in the more remote territories still held by Spain. Soon 
after the French withdrew from Fort Toulouse, in 1763, a part of the 
Alabama, an ineorporated tribe of the Creek confederacy, left their 
villages on the Coosa, and crossing the Mississippi, where they balted 
for a time on its western bank, settled on the Sabine river under 
Spanish protection.’ They were followed some years later by a part 
of the Koasati, of the same confederacy? the two tribes subsequently 
drifting into Texas, where they now reside. The Hichitee and others 
of the Lower Creeks moved down into Spanish Florida, where the 
Yaniissee exiles from South Carolina had loug before preceded them, 
the two combining to form the modern Seminole tribe. When the 
tevolution brought about a new line of division, the native tribes, 
almost without exception, joined sides with England as against the 
Americans, with the result that about one-half the Iroquois fled to 
Canada, where they still reside upon lands granted by the British vov- 
ernment. A short time before Wayne's vietory a part of the Shawano 
and Delawares, worn out by nearly twenty vears of battle with the 
Americans, crossed the Mississippi and settled, by permission of the 
Spanish government, upon lands in the vicinity of Cape Girardeau, in 
what is now southeastern Missouri, for which they obtained a regular 
deed from that government in 1793.9 Driven out by the Americans 
some twenty yeurs later, they removed to Kansas and thence to Indian 
territory, where they are now incorporated with their old friends, the 
Cherokee. 

When the first Cherokee crossed the Mississippi it is impossible to 
say, but there was probably never a time in the history of the tribe 
when their warriors and hunters were not aceustomed to make excur- 
sions beyond the grent river. According to an old tradition, the 
earliest emigration took place soon after the first treaty with Carolina, 
when a portion of the tribe, under the leadership of Yiifiwi-usga’se ti, 
*Dangerous-man,” forseeing the inevitable end of yielding to the 
demands of the colonists, refused to have any relations with the white 
man, and took wp their long march for the unknown West. Commu- 
nication was kept up with the home body until after crossing the 
Mississippi. when they were lost sight of and forgotten. Long years 


1 Claiborne, letter to Jefferson, November 5, 1808, American State Papers, 1, p. 755, 1832; Gatschet, 
Creek Migration Legend, 1, p. $8, 1884. 

2 Hawkins, 1799, quoted in Gatschet, op. cit., p, 89. 

3See Treaty of St Louis, 1825, and of Castor hill, 1852, in Indian Treaties, pp. 388, 539, 1537. 
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afterward a rumor came from the west that they were still diving near 
the base of the Rocky mountains.' | In 17s2 the Cherokee, who had 
fought faithfully on the British side throughout the long Revohition- 
ary strngele, applied to the Spanish governor at New Orleans for 
permission to settle on the west side of the Mississippi, within Spanish 
territory. Permission was granted, and it ts probable that some of 
them removed to the Arkansas country. although there seems to be no 
definite record of the matter.? We Jearm incidentally. however, that 
about this peried the hostile Cherokee. like the Shawano and other 
northern tribes. were in the habit of making friendly visits to the 
Spanish settlements in that quarter. 

According to Reverend Cephas Washburn, the pioneer misssionary 
of the western Cherokee. the first permanent Cherokee settlement 
beyond the Mississippi was the direct result of the massuere. in 1794. 
of the Scott party at Muscle shoals. on Tennessee river, by the hostile 
warriors of the Chickamauga towns, in the stunmer. As told by the 
Inissionary, the story differs considerably from that given by Elaywood 
and other Tennessee historians, narrated in another pkice.? According 
to Washburn. the whites were the aggressors, having first made the 
Indians drunk and then swindled them out of the annuity money with 
which they were just returning from the agency at Tellico. When 
the Indians became sober enough to demand the return of their money 
the whites attacked and killed two of them, whereupon the others 
boarded the boat and killed every white man. They spared the women 
and children, however, with their negro slaves aud all thetr personal 
belongings. and permitted them to continue on their way, the chief 
and his party personally escorting them down Tennessee, Ohio, and 
Mississippi rivers as far as the mouth of the St. Francis, whence the 
emigrants descended in safety to New Orleans, while their captors, 
under their chief, The Bowl, went up St. Francis river then a part of 
Spanish territory—to await the outcome of the event. As soon as 
the news came to the Cherokee Nation the chiefs formally repudiated 
the action of the Bowl party and volunteered to assist in arresting 
those concerned, Bow} and his men were tinally exonerated, but had 
conceived such bitterness at the conduct of their former friends, and, 
moreover, had found the soil so rich and the game so abundant where 
they were, that they refused to return to their tribe and decided to 
rent permanently in the West. Others joined then: fron: tine to 
time, attracted by the hunting prospect, until they were in sufficient 
munber to obtain recognition from the Govermnent.* 


YsSee number 107, ‘The Lost Cherokee.” 

28ee letter of Governor Estevan Miro to Robertson, April 20,1753, in Roosevelt, Winning of the 
West, 1, p. 407, 1889, 

SS8ee pp. 76-77. 

4Washburn, Reminiscences, pp. 76-79, 1569; see also Royce, Cherokee Nation, Fifth Ann, Rep, Bureau 
of Ethnology, p. 201, 155s. 
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While the missionary may be pardoned for making the best show- 
ing possible for his friends, his statement contains several evident. 
errors, and it is probable that Haywood’s account is more eorrect in 
the main. As the Cherokee annuity at that time amounted to but 
fifteen hundred dollars for the whole tribe, or somewhat less than ten 
cents per head, they could hardly have had enough money from that 
source to pay such extravagant prices as sixteen dollars apicee for 
pocket mirrors, which it is alleged the hoatmen obtained. Moreoyer, 
as the Chickamauga warriors had refused to sign any treaties and were 
notoriously hostile, they were not as yet entitled to receive payments. 
Haywood's statement that the emigrant party was first attacked while 
passing the Chiekumauga towns and then pursued to the Musele shoals 
and there inassacred is probably near the truth, although it is quite 
possible that the whites nay have provoked the attack in some such 

iy as is indicated by the missionary. As Washburn got his account 
froin one of the women of the party, living long afterward in New 
Orleans, it is certain that some at least were spared by the Indians, 
and it is probable that, as he states, only the men were killed. 

The Bowl emigration may not have been the first, or even the most 
important removal to the western country, as the period was one of 
Indian unrest. Small bands were constantly crossing the Mississippi 
into Spanish territory to avoid the advancing Americans, only to tind 
themselves again under American Jurisdiction when the whole western 
country was ceded to the United States in 1303. The persistent land- 
hunger of the settler could not be restrained or satistied, and early in 
the sume year President Jefferson suggested to Congress the desira- 
bility of removing all the tribes to the west of the Mississippi. In 
the next year, 1504, an appropriation was made for taking prelimi- 
nary steps toward such a result.?” There were probably but few Chero- 
kee on the Arkansas at this time, as they are not mentioned in Sibley’s 
list of tribes south of that river in 1805, 

Tn the summer of L808, a Cherokee delegation being about to visit 
Washington. their agent, Colonel! Meigs, was instructed by the Secre- 
tury of War to use every effort to obtain their consent to an exchange ~ 
of their lands for a tract beyond the Mississippi. By this time the 
yvovernment’s civilizing policy, as carried out in the annual distribution 
of farming tools, spinning wheels, and looms, had wrought a consider- 
able difference of habit and sentiment between the northern and 
southern Cherokee. Those on Little Tennessee and Hiwassee were 
generally farmers and stock raisers, producing also a limited quantity 
of cotton, whieh the women wove into cloth. Those farther down in 
Georgia and Alabama, the old hostile element, still preferred the 
hunting life and rejected all effort at innovation, although the game 
had now become so scarce that it was evident a change must soon 


1 Royce, Cherokee Nation, Fifth Ann. Rep. Bureau of Ethnology, pp. 202, 203, 1885. 
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come, Jealousies had arisen in consequence, and the delegates repre- 
senting the progressive clement now proposed to the Government that 
a line be run through the nation to separate the two parties, allowing 
those on the north to divide their lands in severalty and become citi- 
zens of the United States, while those on the south might continue to 
be hunters as long as the game should last. Taking advantage of this 
condition of affairs. the government authorities instructed the agent to 
submit to the conservatives a proposition fora cession of their share of 
the tribal territory in return fora tract west of the Mississippi of suf- 
ficient area to enable them to continue the hunting life. The plan was 
approved by President Jetferson, and a sum was appropriated to pay 
the expenses of a delegation to visit and inspect the lands on Arkansas 
and White rivers, with a view to removal, The visit was made in the 
summerof 1800, and the delegates brought back such favorable report 
that adaree number of Cherokee signified their intention to remove at 
once, As no funds were then available for their removal, the matter 
was held in abeyance for several years, during which period families 
and individuals removed to the western country at their own expense 
until. before the year 1siv, they numbered in all two or three 
thousand souls. They became known as the Arkansas, or Western, 
Cherokee. 

The emigrants soon became involved in difficulties with the native 
tribes, the Osage claiming all the lands north of Arkansas river. while 
the Quapaw claimed those on the south. Upon complaining to the 
vovernnent the emigrant Cherokee were told that they had originally 
been permitted to remove only on condition of a cession of a portion 
of their eastern territory, and that nothing could be done to protect 
them in their new western home nuntil such cession had been carried 
out. The body of the Cherokee Nation, however, was strongly opposed 
to any such sale and proposed that the emigrants should be compelled 
to return. After protracted negotiation a treaty was concluded at 
the Cherokee ageney (now Cathoun, Tennessee) on July 8. 1si7, by 
which the Cherokee Nation ceded two considerable tracts—the tirst in 
Georgia, lying east of the Chattahoochee, and the other in Tennessee, 
between Waldens ridge and the Little Sequatchee—as an equivalent 
for a tract to be assigned to those who had already removed, or 
intended to remove, to Arkansas. ‘Two smaller tracts on the north 
bank of the Tennessee. in the neighborhood of the Muscle shoals, 
were also ceded. In return for these cessions the emigrant Cherokee 
were to receive a tract within the present limits of the state of Arkan- 


TRoyce, Cherokce Nation, Fifth Ann, Rep, Bureau of Ethnology, pp. 202-204, 188s; see also Indian 
Treaties, pp. 209-215, 1837. The preamble to the treaty of 1817 says that the delegation of 180s had 
desired a division of the tribal territory in order that the people of the Upper (northern) towns might 
“begin the establishment of fixed Jaws and a regular government,” while those of the Lower 
(sonthern) towns desired to remove to the West. Nothing is said of severalty allotments or 
citizenship. 
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sas, bounded on the north and south by White river and WArkansus 
river, respectively, on the east by a line running between those 
streams approximately from the present Batesville to Lewisburg, and 
on the west by a Hne to be determined later. As afterward estab- 
lished. this western line ran froin the junction of the Litthe North 
Fork with White river to just beyond the point where the present 
western Arkansas bonndary strikes Arkansas river. Provision was 
made for taking the census of the whole Cherokee nation east and 
west in order to apportion annuities and other payments properly in 
the future, and the two bands were still to be considered as forming 
one people. Phe United States agreed to pay for any substantial 
improvements abandoned by those removing from the ceded lands, 
and each emigrant warrior who Jeft no sueh valuable property behind 
was to be given as full compensation for his abandoned field and cabin 
a rifle and ammunition, a blanket, and a kettle or a beaver trap. The 
government further agreed to furnish boats and provisions for the 
journey. Provision was also made that individuals residing upon 
the ceded lands might retain allotments and become citizens, if they 
so elected, the amount of the allotment to be deducted from the total 
cession. 

The commissioners for the treaty were General Andrew Jackson, 
General David Meriwether, and Governor Joseph MeMinn of Ten- 
nessce. On behalf of the Cherokee it was signed by thirty-one princi- 
pal men of the eastern Nation and fifteen of the western band, who 
signed by proxy.’ ; 

The majority of the Cherokee were bitterly opposed to any cession 
or removal projeet, and before the treaty had been concluded a 
memorial signed by sixty-seven chiefs and headmen of the nation was 
presented to the commissioners, which stated that the delegates who 
had first broached the subject in Washington some years before had 
acted without any authority from the nation. They declared that the 
great body of the Cherokee destred to remain in the land of their 
birth, where they were rapidly advancing in civilization, instead of 
being compelled to revert to their original savage conditions and sur- 
roundings. They therefore prayed that the matter might not be 
pressed further, but that they might be allowed to renmin in peaceable 
possession of the land of their fathers. No attention was paid to the 
memorial, and the treaty was carried through and ratified. Without 
waiting for the ratification. the authorities at once took steps for the 
removal of those who desired to go to the West. Bouts were provided 
at points between Little Tennessee and Sequatchee rivers, and the 
euligrants were collected under the direction of Governor MeMinn. 
Within the next year a large number had emigrated, and before the 


’ 
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end of 1819 the number of emivrants was said to have increased to six 
thousand. The chiefs of the nation. however, claimed that the esti- 
mate was greatly in excess of the truth.’ 

There can be no question that u very large portion, and probably 
a majority, of the Cherokee nation residing east of the Mississippi had 
been and sll continued bitterly opposed to the terms of the treaty of 
Isl7. They viewed with jealous and aching hearts all attempts to 
drive them from the homes of their aneestors. for they could not but 
eonsider the constant and urgent importnnities of the federal authori- 
ties in the light of an inrperative denmnd for the cession of more 
territory. They felt that they were. as a nation. being slowly but 
surely compressed within the contracting eoils of the giant anaconda 
of civilization; yet they held to the vain hope that.a spirit of jnstiee 
and merey would be born’ of their helpless condition whieh would 
finally prevail in their favor. Their traditions furnished them no 
guide by whieh to judge of the results certain to follow such a conflict 
us thatin which they were engaged. This difference of sentiment in 
the nation upon a subject so vital to their welfare was productive of 
much bitterness and violent animosities. Those who had favored the 
enligration scheme and bad been indueed, either through personal 
preferenee or by the subsidizine influences of the government agents, 
to favor the conclusion of the treaty, became the object of scorn and 
hatred to the remainder of the nation. They were made the subjects 
of a persecution so relentless, while they remained in the eastern 
country, that it was never forgotten, und when, in the natural course 
of events. the remainder of the nation was foreed to remove to the 
Arkansas country and join the earlier emigrants, the old hatreds and 
dissensions broke out afresh, and to this day they find lodgement in 
some degree in the breasts of their descendants.” 

Two months after the signing of the treaty of -luly 8, 1817. and 
three months before its ratification, a eouncilof the nation sent a dele- 
gation to Washington to reconnt in detail the improper methods and 
influenees whieh had been used to consummate it, and to ask that it be 
set aside and another agreement snbstituted. The mission was without 
result.® 

Tn L817 the Ameriean Board of Commissioners for Foreion Missions 
established its first station amone the Cherokee at Brainerd, in Ten- 
nessee, on the west side of Chickamanya creck, two miles from the 
Georgia line. The mission took its name from a distinguished pioneer 
worker nmong the northern tribes (87). The government aided in the 
erection of the buildings, which included a schoothouse, gristinill, 
and workshops, in which, besides the ordinary branches, the boys were 
tunght simple mechanic arts while the girls learned the use of the 


1 Royce, Cherokee Nation, Fifth Ann. Rep. Bureau of Ethnology, 217-215, 1888. 
2Tbid., pp, 218-219. 3Ibid,, p. 219. 
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needle and the spinningwheel. There was also a large work farm. 
The mission prospered and others were established at Willstown, 
Hightower, und elsewhere by the same board, in which two hundred 
pupils were receiving instruction In TS20.' Among the earliest: anid 
inost noted workersat the Brainerd mission were Reverend D, Ss. But- 
trick and Reverend S.A. Worcester (38), the litter especialy having 
done much for the mental elevation of the Cherokee, and more than once 
having suffered Imprisonment for his zeal in defending their catise. 
The missions flourished until broken up by the state of Georgia at the 
beginning of the Removal troubles, and they were afterwards renewed 
in the western country. Mission ridge preserves the memory ef the 
Brainerd establishment. 

Barly in 1518 a delegation of emigrant Cherokee vixited Washing- 
ton for the purpose of securing a more satisfuetory determination of 
the boundaries of their new lands on the Arkansas. Measures were 
soonutterward taken for that purpose. They also asked reeownition in 
the future as a separate and distinet tribe, but nothing was done in the 
matter, In order to remove, if possible, the hostile feeling between 
the emigrants and the native Osage, who regarded the former as 
intruders, Governor William Clark. superintendent of Indian athiurs 
for Missouri, arranged a conference of the chiefs of the two tribes at 
St. Louis in October of that year. at which. after protracted effort, he 
succeeded in establishing friendly relations between them. Efforts 
were made about the same time, both by the emigrant Cherokee and 
by the government, to persunde the Shawano and Delawares then 
residing in Missouri, and the Oneida in New York, to join the western 
Cherokee, but nothing came of the negotiations.” In 1825 a delegation 
of western Cherokee visited the Shawano in Ohio for the same purpose, 
but without suecess. Theirobject in thus inviting friendly Indians to 
join them was to strengthen themselves against the Osage and other 
native tribes. 

Tn the meantime the government, throngh Governor MeMinn, was 
bringing strong pressure to bear upon the eustern Cherokee to compel 
their removal to the West. Ata council convened by him in November, 
Isis, the governor represented to the chiefs that it was now no longer 
possible to protect them from the encroachments of the surrounding 
white population: that. however the government might wish to help 
them, their lands would be taken, their stock stolen, their women cor- 
rupted, and their men made drunkards unless they removed to the 
western paradise. Tle ended hy proposing to pay them one hundred 
thousand dollars for their whole territory, with the expense of removal, 
if they would go at once. Upon their prompt and indignant refusal 
he offered to double the amount, but with as little success. 


1 Morse, Geugraphy, I, p.577, 1819; and p, 185, Isz2. 
= Royce, Cherokee Nation, Fifth Aun. Rep. Bureau of Ethnology, pp, 221-222, 1sss. 
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Every point of the negotiation having failed, another course was 
adopted, and a delegation was selected to visit Washington under the 
conduct of Agent Meigs. Here the effort was renewed until, wearied 
and discouraged at the persistent importunity, the chiefs consented 
to a large cession, which was represented as necessary in order to com- 
pensate Inarea for the tract assigned to the emigrant Cherokee in 
Arkansas in aceordance with the previous treaty. This estimate was 
based on the figures given by Governor McMinn, who reported 5,291 
Cherokee enrolled as emigrants, while the eastern Cherokee claimed 
that not more than 3.500 had removed and that those remaining num- 
bered 12.544, or more than three-fourths of the whole nation. The 
governor, however, chose to consider one-half of the nation as in favor 
of removal and one-third as having already removed." 

The treaty, concluded at Washington on February 27, 1819, recites 
that the @reater part of the Cherokee nation, having expressed an 
surnest desire to remain in the East, and being anxious to begin the 
necessary measures for the civilization and preservation of their nation, 
and to settle the differences arising out of the treaty of 1817, have 
offered to cede to the United States a tract of country ‘vat least as 
extensive” as that to which the Government is entitled under the 
late treaty. The cession embraces (1) a tract in Alabama and Ten- 
nessee, between Tennessee and Flint rivers; (2) a tract in Tennessee, 
between Tennessee river and Waldens ridge; (8)a large irregular tract 
in Tennessee, North Carolina, and Georgia, embracing in Tennessee 
nearly all the remaining Cherokee lands north of Hiwassee river, and 
in North Carolina and Georgia nearly everything remaining to them 
oust of the Nantahala mountains and the upper western branch of the 
Chattahoochee; (4) six small pieces reserved by previous treaties. The 
entire cession ageregated nearly six thousand square miles, or more 
than one-fourth of all then held by the nation, Individual reservations 
of one mile square each within the ceded area were allowed to a num- 
her of families which decided to remain among the whites and become 
citizens rather than abandon their homes. Payment was to be made 
for all substantial improvements abandoned, one-third of all tribal 
annuities were hereafter to be paid to the western band, and the treaty 
was declared to be a final adjustment of all claims and differences aris- 
ing from the treaty of 1817.” 

Civilization had now progressed so far among the Cherokee that in 
the fall of 1820 they adopted a regular republican form of govern- 
ment modeled after that of the United States. Under this arrangement 
the nation was divided into eight districts. each of which was entitled 


1Royee, Cherokee Nation, Fifth Ann. Rep. Bnrean of Ethnology, pp. - 
2indian Treaties, pp. 265-269, 1537; Reyce, op. cit., pp. 219-221 and table, p,378. 
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to send four representatives to the Cherokee national lewislature, 
which met at Newtown, or New Echota, the capital, at the junction 
of Conastuga and Coosawatee rivers, a few miles above the present 
Calhoun, Georgia. The legisliture consisted of an upper and a 
lower house, designated, respectively (in the Cherokee language), the 
mitional committee and national council, the members being elected 
for limited terms by the voters of each district. The principal oflicer 
was styled president of the nattonal couneil; the distinguished John 
Ross was the first to hold this office. There was also a clerk of the 
committee and two principal members to express the will of the coun- 
eil or lower house. For each district there were appointed a council 
house for meetings twice a year, a judge, and a marshal. Companies 
of “Tieht horse” were organized to assist in the execution of the laws, 
with a ranger” for each district to look after stray stock. Each head 
of a family and each single man under the age of sixty was subject to 
a poll tax. Laws were passed for the collection of taxes and debts, 
for repairs on roads, for licenses to white persons envaved in farming 
or other business in the nation, for the support of schools, for the 
regulation of the liquor trattic and the conduct of negro shives, to pun- 
ish horse stealing and theft, to compel all inarriages between white 
menand Indian women to be according to regular legal or chureh 
form, and to discourage polygamy. By special decree the right of 
blood revenge or capital punishment was taken from the seven clans 
and vested in the constituted authorities of the nation. It was made 
treason, punishable with death, for any individual to negotiate the sale 
of lands to the whites without the consent of the national council (89), 
White men were not allowed to vote or to hold office in the nation.! 
The system compared favorably with that of the Federal government 
or of any state government then existing. 

At this time there were tive principal missions, besides one or two 
sinall branch establishments in the nation, viz: Spring Place, the old- 
est. founded by the Moravians at Spring place, Georgia, in 1s01; 
Oothcaloga, Georgia, founded hy the same denomination in 1821 on 
the creek of that name. near the present Calhoun; Brainerd, Tennes- 
see, founded by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions in 1817: °° Valley-towns,” North Carolina, founded by the 
Baptists in 1520, on the site of the old Natchez town on che north side 
of Hiwassee river, just above Peachtree ereek; Coosawatee, Georgi: 
(Tensawattee,” by error in the State Papers), founded also hy the 
Baptists in 1821, near the month of the river of that name. All were 
in flourishing condition, the Brainerd establishinent especially, with 
nearly one hundred pupils, being obliged to turn away applicants for 


1 Laws of the Cherokee Nation :several documents), 1826, American State Papers: Indian Affairs, 11, 
pp. 279-253, Is34; letter qnoted by McKenney, 1425, ibid., pp. 631, 692; Drake, Indians, pp, 487,435, ed. Tss0. 
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lack of accommodation. The superintendent reported that the children 
were apt to learn, willing to labor, and readily submissive to discipline, 
adding that the Cherokee were fast advaneing toward civilized life and 
generally manifested an ardent dexire for instruction. The Valley- 
towns mission, established at the instance of Currahee Diek, a promi- 
nent local mixed-bloed chief, was in charge of the Reverend Evan 
Jones, known as the translator of the New Testament into the Cherokee 
language, his assistant being James D. Watford, a mixed-blood pupil, 
who eompiled a spelling book in the same language. Reverend 5. A. 
Worcester, a prolitic translator and the compiler of the Cherokee 
almanac and other works, was stationed at Brainerd, removing thence 
to New Eehota and afterward to the Cherokee Nation in the West.’ 
Since 1817 the American Board had also supported at Cornwall, Con- 
neeticut, an Indian sehool at whieh a number of young Cherokee were 
being edueated, among then: being Ehas Boudinot, afterward the 
editor of the Cherokee Pheniv. 

About this time oeeurred an event which at once placed the Cherokee 
in the front rank among native tribes and was destined to have profound 
influence on their whole future history, viz., the invention of the 
alphabet. 

The inventor, aptly called the Cadmus of his race, was a mixed- 
blood known among his own people as Sikwa’yi (Sequoya) and 
among the whites as George Gist, or less correctly Guest or Guess. 
As is usually the exse in Indian biography much uneertainty exists in 
regard to his parentage and early life. Authorities generally agree 
that his father was a white man, who drifted into the Cherokee Nation 
some years before the Revolution and formed a temporary alliance 
with a Cherokee girl of mixed blood, who thus became the mother of 
the future teacher. A writer in the Cherohve Phan/a, in 1828, says 
that only his paternal grandfather was a white man.” MeKenney and 
Hall say that lis father was a white man named Gist.* Phillips 
asserts that his father was George Gist, an unlicensed German trader 
from Georgia, who came into the Cherokee Nation in 1768.4 By a 
Kentucky family it is claimed that Sequoya's father wax Nathaniel Gist. 
son of the seout who aceompanied Washington on his memorable 
excursion to the Ohio. As the story goes, Nathaniel Gist was eap- 
tured by the Cherokee at Braddock’s defeat (1755) and remained a 
prisoner with them for six vears, during which time he became the 
father of Sequova. On his return to civilization he married a white 
woman in Virginian, by whom he had other children, and afterward 


TList of missions and reports of missionaries, ete., Amerivan State Papers: Indian Affairs, 11, pp. 
277-279, 459, 1834; personal Information from James D. Wafford concerning Valley-towns mission. 
For notices of Worcester, Jones, and Wafford, see Pilling, Bibliography of the Iroquoian Languages, 
1888. © 

£G.¢.,in Cherokee Phenix; reprinted in Christian Advocate and Journal, New York, September 26, 
1828. 

8McKenney and Hall, Indian Tribes,1, p. 35, et passim, 1848. 

+Phillips, Sequoyah, in Harper's Magazine, pp. 542-5, Septemher, 1870. 
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removed to Kentucky, where Sequoya, then a Baptist preacher, Tre- 
quently visited him and was always recognized by the family as his son,? 

Aside from the foct that the Cherokee acted as allies of the Hnelish 
during the war in whien Braddoek’s defeat occurred, and that Sequoya, 
so far from bee a preacher, was not even a Christian, the story con- 
tuins other elements of improbability and appears to be oue of those 
genealogical myths built upon a chance similarity of name. On the 
other hand, it is certain (hat Sequoyva was born before the date that 
Phillips allows. On his mother’s side he was of good family in the 
tribe, his unele being a chief in Kchota.* According to personal intor- 
mation of James Watford, who knew him well, being his second cousin, 
Sequoya was probably born about the year L760, and lived as a boy 
with his mother at Tuskegee town in’ Tennessee, just outside of old 
Fort Loudon. It ts quite possible that his white father may bave been 
a soldier of the enrrison, one of those lovers tor whom the Cherokee 
women risked their lives during the siege? What became of the 
father is not known, Imt the mother Hved alone with her son. 

The only incident of his boyhood that has come down to us is his 
presence at Echota during the visit of the Iroquois peace delegation, 
abont the year 177y.! His early years were spent amid the stormy 
alarms of the Revolution, and as he grew to manhood he devel- 
oped a considerable mechanical ingenuity, especially in silver work- 
ing. Like most of his tribe he was also a himter and fur trader, 
Having nearly reached middle age before the first mission was estab- 
lished in the Nation, he never attended school and in all his life never 
learned to speak, read, or write the English language. Neither did 
he ever abandon his native religion, although from frequent visits to 
the Moravian mission he became imbned with a friendly feeling 
toward the new civilization. Ot an essentially contemplative disposi- 
tion, he was led by a chance conversation in 1s09 to reflect upon the 
ability of the white men to communicate thought by means of writing, 
with the result that he set about devising a similar system for his own 
people. By a hnoting accident. which rendered him a cripple for life, 
he was fortunately afforded more leisure for study. The presence of 
his name, George Gness, appended toa treaty of 1816, indicates that 
he was already of some prominence in the Nation, even before the per- 
fection of his great invention. After years of patient and unremitting 
labor in the face of ridicnle, discouragement, and repeated failure, he 
finally evolved the Cherokee syHabary and in 1821 submitted it to a 
public test by the leading men of the Nation. By this time, in con- 
sequence of repeated cessions, the Cherokee had been dispossessed of 
the country about Echota, and Sequoya was now living at Willstown, 


UManuscript letters by Johu Mason Brown, January 17, 18, 22, and February 4, 159, in archives of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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on aun upper branch of Coosa river, in Alabama. The svllabary was 
soon recognized as an invaluable invention for the elevation of the 
tribe, and within a few months thousands of hitherto illiterate Chero- 
kee were able to read and write their own language, teaching each 
other in the cabins and along the roadside. The next year Sequoya 
yisited the West, to introduce the new seience among thoxe who had 
emigrated to the Arkansas. In the next year, 1823, he again visited 
the Arkansas and took up his permanent abode with the western band, 
never afterward returning to his eastern kinsmen. In the autumn of 
the same year the Cherokee national council made public acknowlede- 
ment of his merit by sending to him, through John Ross, then presi- 
dent of the national committee, a silver medal with a commemorative 
inscription in both languages.’ In 1828 he visited Washington as one 
of the delegates from the Arkansas band, attracting much attention, 
and the treaty made on that occasion vontains a provision for the pay- 
ment to him of five hundred dollars, *‘for the great benefits he has 
conferred upon the Cherokee people, in the beneficial results whieh 
they are now experiencing from the use of the alphabet discovered by 
him.”* His subsequent history belongs to the West and will be treated 
in another place (40).? 

The invention of the alphabet had an immediate and wonderful 
effect on Cherokee development. On aecount of the remarkableadapta- 
tion of the sylabary to the language, it was only necessary to learn 
the characters to be able to read at once. No sehoolhouses were built 
and no teachers hired, but the whole Nation became an academy for the 
study of the system, until, ‘‘in the course of a few months, without 
school or expense of time or money, the Cherokee were able to read 
and write in their own language.* An active correspondence began 
to be earried on between the eastern and western divisions, and plans 
were made. for a national press, with a national library and museum to 
be established at the capital, New Echota.®° The missionaries, who had 
at first opposed the new alphabet on the ground of its Indian origin, 
now saw the advisability of using it to further their own work. In 
the fall of 1824 Atsi or John Areb,a young native convert, made a 
manuseript translation of a portion of St. John’s gospel. in the sylla- 
bary, this being the first Bible translation ever given to the Cherokee. 
It was copied hundreds of times and was widely disseminated through 


1 McKenney and Hall, Indian Tribes, 1, p. 46, 1855; Phillips, in Harper's Magazine, p. 547, September, 
1870. 

2 Indian Treaties, p. 425, 1837, 

8 For details concerning the life and invention of Sequoya, see McKenney and Hall, Indian Tribes, 
1, 1808: Phillips, Sequoyah, in Harper's Magazine, September 1870’ Foster, Sequoyah, 1885, and Story 
of the Cherokee Bible, 1599, based largely on Phillips’ article; G. C., Invention of the Cherokee 
Alphabet, in Cherokee Phoenix, republished in Christian Advocate and Journal, New York, Septem- 
ber 26, 1828: Pilling, Bibliography of the lroquoian Languages, 188s. 

#G.C., Invention of the Cherokee Alphabet, op. cit. 

5( Unsigned) letter of David Brown, September 2, 1825, quoted in American State Papers: Indian 
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the Nation. In September. 125, David Brown, a prominent half- 
breed preacber, who had already made some attempt at translation in 
the Roman alphabet, completeda translation of the New Testament ii 
the new svyHabary, the work being handed about in manuscript, as 
there were as yet no typescast in the Seqnoya characters.’ In the same 
month he forwarded to Thomas McKenney. chief of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs at Washington, a manuscript table of the characters, 
with explanation, this being probably its first Introduction to oflicial 
notice.® 

ln [827 the Cherokee council having formally resolved to establish 
a national paper in the Cherokee language and characters, types for 
that purpose were cast in Boston, under the supervision of the noted 
missionary, Worcester, of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, who, in December of that year contributed to the 
Missioniry Herald tive verses of Genesis in the new svlabary, this 
seeming to be its first appearance in print. Early in the next vear 
the press and types arrived at New Echofa, and the first number of 
the new paper, Tx ligh TxilehisanuT hi, the Cherokee Phanisc, printed 
in both Iangnages, appeared on February 21, 1828. The first printers 
were two white men, Isaac N. Harvis and John F. Wheeler, with 
Jobn Candy, a half-blood apprentice. Elias Boudinot (Galagi’na, The 
Buek”™). an educated Cherokee, was the editor, and Reverend S.A. 
Worcester was the guiding spirit who brought order out of chaos and set 
the work in motion. The office was a log house, The hand press and 
types, after having been shipped hy water from Boston, were trans- 
ported two hundred miles by wagon from Augusta to their destination. 
The printing paper had heen overlooked and had to be brought hy the 
sume tedious process from Knoxville. Cases and other equipments 
had to be devised and fashioned by the printers, neither of whom 
understood a word of Cherokee, but simply set wp the characters, as 
handed tothem in manuscript by Worcester and the editor. Such was 
the beginning of journalism in the Cherokee nation. After a precari- 
ous existence of about six years the Phair was suspended, owing to 
the hostile action of the Georgina authorities, who went so far as to 
throw Worcester and Wheeler into prison. Its successor, after the 
removal of the Cherokee to the West, was the C/erohee Advocate, of 
which the first number appeared at Tahlequah in Is44, with Willian 
P. Ross as editor. It is still continned under the auspices of the 
Nation. printed in both languages and distributed free at the expense 
of the Nation to these unable to read English—an example without 
parallel in any ether government. 

In addition to numerous Bible translations, hymn books, and other 


1 Foster, Sequoyah, pp. 120, 121, 1885, 2 Pilling, Irequoian Bibliography, p. 21, 1888. 
®Brown letter (unsigned), in American State Papers: Indian Affairs, 11, p, 652, 1534, 
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religions works, there hare heen printed in the Cherokee language and 
syllabary the Cherokee Phenix (journal), Cherokee Advocate Gournal), 
Cherokee Messenger (periodical), Cherokee cl/mande (annual), Cherokee 
spelling books, arithmetics, aud other schoolbooks for those unable to 
read English, several editious of the laws of the Nation, and a large 
body of tracts and minor publications. Space forbids even a mention 
of the names of the devoted workers in this connection, Besides this 
printed literature the syllabary is in constant and daily use among the 
non- English-speaking element, both in Indian Territory and in North 
Carolina, for letter writing, counctl records, personal memoranda, ete. 
What is perhaps strangest of all in this literary evolution is the faet 
that the sume invention has been seized by the priests and conjurers 
of the conservative party for the purpose of preserving to their suc- 
cessors the ancient rituals and seeret knowledge of the tribe, whole 
yolumes of such occult literature in manuscript baying been obtained 
among them by the author.’ 

In 1819 the whole Cherokee population had been estimated at 15,000, 
one-third of them being west of the Mississippi. Jiy 1825 a census of 
the eastern Nation showed: native Cherokee, 13,563: white men mar- 
ried into the Nation, 147; white women marrted into the Nation, 73; 
negro shuyes, 1,277. There were large herds of cattle, horses, hogs, 
and sheep, with large crops of every staple, including cotton, tobacco, 
and wheat, and some cofton was exported by beats as far as New Or- 
Jeans. Apple und peach orchards were numerous, butter and cheese 
were in use to some extent, and both cotton and woolen cloths, espe- 
ciully blankets, were manufactured. Nearly all the merchants were 
native Cherokee. Mechanical industries flourished, the Nation was out 
of debt, and the population was increasing.” Estimating one-third 
beyond the Mississippi, the total number of Cherokee, exclusive of 
adopted white citizens and negro slaves, must then have been about 
20,000, 

Simultaneously with the decrees establishing a national press, the 
Cherokee Nation, in general convention of delegates held for the pur- 
pose at New Echota on July 26, 1527, adopted a national constitution, 
bused on the assumption of distinet aud independent nationality. John 
Ross. so celebrated in connection with the history of his tribe, was 
president of the eonvention which framed the instrument. Charles Rh. 
Hicks. a Moravian conyert of mixed blood, and at that time the most 
influential man in the Nation, was elected principal chief, with John 


1 For extended notice of Cherokee literature and authors see numerous references in Pilling, Bibli- 
ography of the Iroqnoian Languages, 185s; also Foster, Sequoyah, 1885, and Story of the Cherokee 
Rible, 1899. The Jargest body of original Cherokee manuscript material in existence, including 
hundreds of ancient ritual formulas, was obtained by the writer among the East Cherokee, and is 
now in possession of the Bureau of American Ethnology, to be translated at some future time. 

“Brown letter (unsigned), September 2, 1825, American State Papers: Indian Affairs, 11, pp. 651,652, 
Isod. 
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Ross as assistant chief.’ With a constitution and national press. a 
well-developed system of industries and home education. amd a gov- 
ernment administered by educated Christian men, the Cherokee were 
now justly entitled to be considered a civilized people. 

The idea of a civilized Indian government was not a new one, The 
first treaty ever negotiated by the United States with an Indian tribe, 
in 177s, held ont to the Delawares the hope that by a confederation of 
friendly tribes they might beable to form a state, whereof the Dela- 
ware nation shall be the head and have a representation In| Con- 
gress.” Priber, the Jesuit, had already familiarized the Cherokee 
with the forms of civilized government before the middle of the cight- 
eenth century. As the gap between the conservative and progressive 
elements widened after the Revolution the idea grew, until in [sus 
representatives of both parties visited Washington to propose an 
arrangement by which those who cling to the old life might be alowed 
to remove to the western hunting ereunds, while the rest should remain 
to take up civilization and “*begwin the establishment of fixed laws and 
a regular government.” The project received the warm encourage- 
ment of President Jefferson, and it was with this understanding that 
the western emigration was first officially recognized a few years later. 
Immediately upon the return of the delegates from Wushington the 
“herokee drew up their first brief written code of laws, modeled agree- 
ably to the friendly suggestions of .lefferson.® 

Liv this time the rapid strides of civilization and Christianity had 
alarmed the conservative clement. who saw in the new order of things 
only the evidences of apostasy and swift national decay, In Lszs 
White-path (Ndiina-tsune’ga), an influential full-blood and councilor, 
living at Turniptown (U‘lif’yi), near the present Ellijay. in Gilmer 
county, Georgia, headed a rebellion against the new eode of laws, with 
all that it implied. He soon had a large band of followers, known to 
the whites as ** Red-sticks,” a title sometimes assumed by the more 
warlike element among the Creeks and other southern tribes. From 
the townhouse of Ellijay he preached the rejection of the new consti- 
tution, the discarding of Christianity und the white man’s ways, and 
a return to the old tribal law and eustom—the same doctrine that had 
more than once constituted the burden of Indian revelation in the past. 
lt was now too late, however, to reverse the wheel of progress, and 
under the rnle of such men ax [Hicks and Ross the conservative oppo- 
sition gradually melted away.  White-path was deposed fron his seat 


1See Roycu, Cherokee Nation, Fifth Ann. Rep, Bureau of Ethnology, p. 241, 1888; Meredith, in The Five 
Civilized Tribes, Extra Census Bulletin, p. 41, 1594; Morse, American Geography, 1, p. 577, 1519 (for 
Hicks). 

2Fort Pitt treaty, September 17, 1778, Indian Treaties, p. 3, 1837. 

‘Cherokee Agency treaty, July §, 18l7, ibid.. p. 209; Drake, Indians, p. 450, ed. 1880; Johnson in 
Senate Report on Territories; Cherokee Memorial, January 1s, 183]; see laws of 1508, 1810, and later, 
in American State Papers: Indian Affairs, 11, pp. 279-253, Is34. The volume of Cherokce laws, com- 
piled in the Cherokee language by the Nation, in 1850, begins with the year 150s. 
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in council, but subsequently made snbinission and was reinstated. He 
was afterward one of the detachment commanders in the Remoyal, but 
died while on the march.* 

In this year, also, John Ross became principal chief of the Nation, 
a position which he beld until his death in 1866, thirty-eight years 
later? In this long period, comprising the momentous episodes of 
the Removal und the War of the Rebellion, it may be truly said that 
his history ix the history of the Nation. 

And now, just when it seemed that civilization and enlightenment 
were about to accomplish their perfect work, the Cherokee began to 
hear the first Jow muttering of the coming storm that was soon to 
overturn their whole governmental structure and sweep them forever 
from the land of their birth. 

By an agreement between the United States and the state of Georgia 
in 1802, the latter, for valuable consideration, had ceded to the general 
government her claims west of the present state boundary, the United 
States at the same time agreeing to extinguish, at its own expense, 
but for the benefit of the state, the Indian claims within the state 
limits, ‘tas early as the samme ean be peaceably obtained on reasonable 
terms.”* In accordance with this agreement several treaties had 
already been made with the Creeks and Cherokee, by which large 
tracts had been secured for Georgia at the expense of the general 
government, Notwithstanding this fact, and the terms of the proviso, 
Georgia accused the government of bad faith in not taking summary 
measures to compel the Indians at once to surrender all their remaining 
lands within the chartered state limits, coupling the complaint with a 
threat to take the matter into her own hands. In 1820 Agent Meigs had 
expressed the opinion that the Cherokee were now so far advanced that 
further government aid was unnecessary, and that their lands should 
be allotted and the surplus sold for their benetit, they theniselves to 
be invested with full rights of citizenship in the several states within 
which they resided. This suggestion had been approved by President 
Monroe, bnt had met the most determined opposition from the states 
concerned, ‘Tennessee absolutely refused to recognize individual 
reservations made by previous treaties, while North Carolina and 
Georgia bonght in all such reservations with money apprepriated 
hy Congress. No Indian was to be allowed to live within those states 
on any pretext whatsoever. 

In the meantime, owing to persistent pressure from Georgia, 
reperted unsuccessful efforts had been made to procure from the 
Cherokee a cession of their lands within the chartered limits of the 
Titenend information from Ja mes D. Watford. “$0 ae is know nikisrchellion oi the conservatives 
has never hitherto been noted in print. 

2See Resolutions of Honor, in Laws of the Cherokee Nation, pp. 187-140, 1868; Meredith, in The 
Five Civilized Tribes, Extra Census Bulletin, p. 41, 1894; Appleton, Cyclopedia of American Biography. 
3See fourth article of “Articles of agreement and cession,“ April 24, 1802,in Ameriean State Papers: 


elass vill, Public Lands, 1, quoted also by Greeley, Ameriean Conflict, I, p. 103, 1864. 
+Royce, Cherokee Nation, Filth Ann. Rep, Bureau of Ethnology, pp. 231-233, 1888. 
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stute. Every effort met with a firm refusal. the Indians declaring 
that having already made cession after cession fronl a territory once 
extensive. their remaining lands were no more than were needed for 
themselves and their children, more especially as experience had 
shown that each concession would be followed by a further demand. 
They conclude: *+1t is the fixed and unalterable determination of this 
nation never again to cede one foot more of land.” Soon afterward 
they addressed to the President a memorial of similar tenor, to which 
Calhoun, as Secretary of War. returned answer that as Georgia 
objected to their presence either as a tribe or as individual owners or 
citizens, they must prepare their minds for removal beyond the Mis- 
sissippi.! 

In reply, the Cherokee. by their delegates—John Ross, George 
Lowrey. Major Ridge, and Elijah Wieks sent a strong letter calling 
attention to the fact that by the very wording of the 1802 agreement 
the compact was a conditional one which could not he carried out 
without their own voluntary consent, and suggesting that Georgi 
might be satisfied from the adjoining government lands in Florida. 
Continuing, they remind the Seeretary that the Cherokee are not 
foreigners, but original inhabitants of America, inhabiting and stand- 
ing now upon the soil of their own territory, with limits defined by 
treaties with the United States, and that, contiding in the good faith 
of the yovernment to respect its treaty stipulations, they do not hesitate 
to suy that their trne interest, prosperity, and happiness demand their 
permaneney where they are and the retention of their lands, * 

A copy of this letter was sent by the Secretary to Governor Troup 
of Georgia, who returned a reply in which he blamed the missionaries 
for the refusal of the Indians, declared that the state would not permit 
them to become citizens, and that the Secretary must either assist the 
state in taking possession of the Cherokee lands, or, in resisting that 
occupaney, make war upon and shed the blood of brothers and friends. 
The Georgia delegation in Congress addressed a similar letter to Presi- 
dent Monroe, in which the government was censured for having 
instructed the Indians in the arts of civilized life and having thereby 
imbued them with a desire to acquire property.® 

For answer the President submitted a report by Secretary Calhoun 
showing that since the agreement had been made with Georgia in 1s02 
the government had, at its own expense, extinguished the Indian claim 
to 24.600 square miles within the limits of that state, or more than 
three-fifths of the whole Indian claim, and had paid on that and other 
accounts connected with the agreement nearly seven and a half million 


‘Cherokee correspondence, 1823 and 1824, Ameriean State Papers: Indian Affairs, 11, pp. 46%-473, 
Is34; Royce, Cherokee Nation, Fifth Ann. Rep. Bureau of Ethnology, pp, 236-237, ISss, 

?Cherokee memorial, February 11, 1824, in American state Papers: [Indian Affairs, 11, pp. 473, 441, 
Isb4, Royee, op. cit., p. 237, 

“Letters of Governor Troup of Georgia, February 28,1821, and of Georgia delegates, March 10,1824, 
American State Papers. Indian Affuirs, 11, pp. 475, 477, Is3t, Royce, op. cit., pp. 237, 235. 
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dollars, of which by far the greater part had gone to Georgia or her 
eitizens. In regard to the other eriticism the report states that the 
eivilizing policy was as old as the government itself, and that in per- 
forming the high duties of humanity to the Indians, it had never been 
conceived that the stipulation of the convention was contravened, In 
handing in the report the President again called attention to the eon- 
ditional natare of the agreement and deelared it as his opinion that the 
title of the Indians was not in the slightest degree affeeted by it and 
that there was no obligation on the United States to remove them by 
force." 

Further efforts, even to the employment of seeret methods, were 
made in 1827 and 1828 to induee a cession or emigration, but without 
avail. On July 26, 1827, as already noted, the Cherokee adopted a 
constitution as a distinct and sovereign Nation. Upon this the Georgia 
legislature passed resolutions affirming that that state ‘had the power 
and the right to possess herself, by any means she might choose, of 
the lands in dispute, and to extend over them her authority and laws,” 
and recommending that this be done by the next legislature, if the 
lands were not already acquired by suecessful negotiation of the gen- 
eral government in the meantime. The government was warned that 
the lands belonged to Georgia, and she must and would have them. It 
was suggested, however, that the United States might be permitted to 
make a certain number of reservations to mdividual Indians.” 

Passing’ over for the present some important negotiations with the 
western Cherokee, we come to the events leading to the final aet in the 
drama. Up to this time the pressure had been for land only, but now 
a stronger motive was added. About the year 1815 a little Cherokee 
boy playing along Chestatee river, in upper Georgia, liad brought in 
to his mother a shining yellow pebble hardly larger than the end of his 
thumb. On being washed it proved to he a nugget of gold, and on 
her next trip to the settlements the woman carried it with her and sold 
it tou white man. The news spread, and although she probably eon- 
cealed the knowledge of the exact spot of its origin, it was soon known 
that the golden dreams of DeSoto had been realized in the Cherokee 
eountry of Georgia. Within four years the whole territory east of 
the Chestatee had passed from the possession of the Cherokee. They 
stil] held the western bank, but the prospeetor was abroad in the 
mountains and it could not be for long.’ About 1828 gold was found 
on Ward's creek, a western branch of Chestatee, near the present 
Dahlonega.* and the doom of the nation was sealed (41). 


1 Monroe, message to the Senate, with Calhoun’s report, March 30, 1824, Ameriean State Papers: 
Indian Affairs, 11, pp. 460, 462, 1834. 

2 Royce, Cherokee Nation, Fifth Ann, Rep. Burean of Ethnology, pp. 241, 242, 1888. 

Personal information from J. D. Wafford. 

4Nitze, H. B. C., in Twentieth Annual Report United States Geological Survey, part 6 (Mineral 
tesources), p. 112, 1899, 
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In November, 1828, Andrew Jackson was elected to succeed John 
Quincey Adams as President. Tle was a frontiersman and Indian later, 
and the change hoded no good tothe Cherokee, Wis position wits well 
understood, and there is good ground for believing that the action at 
once taken by Georgia was at his own suggestion.’ On December 20, 
IsZs,a mouth after his election, Georgia passed an act annexing that 
part of the Cherokee country within her chartered limits and extending 
over it ber jurisdictions all laws and customs established anione the 
Cherokee were declared nul and void, and no person of Indian blood 
or descent residing within the Indian country was henceforth to he 
allowed as a witness or party in any suié where a white man should be 
defendant. The act was to take effect June 1, 18380 (42). The whole 
territory was soon after mapped out into counties and surveyed by 
stute surveyors Into “land lots” of 160 acres each, and “gold Tots” of 
40 acres. which were put upand distributed amone the white citizens 
of Georgia by public lottery, each white citizen receiving a ticket. 
Every Cherokee head of a family was, indeed, allowed a reservation 
of 160 acres, hut no deed was given, and his continuance depended 


ea solely on the pleasure of the legislature. Provision was made for the 


settlement of contested lottery claims among the white citizens, but 
by the most stringent enactments, in addition to the sweeping law 
which forbade anyene of Indian blood to bring suit or to testify 
ugainst a white man, it was made impossible for the Indian owner to 
defend his right in any court or to resist the seizure of his homestead, 
or even his own dwelling house, and anyone so resisting was made sub- 
ject to imprisonment at the discretion of a Georgia court. Other laws 
directed to the same end quiekly followed. one of which made inyalid 
any contract between a white man and an Indian unless established by 
the testimony of two white witnesses— thus practically canceling all 
debts due from white men to Indians—while another obliged all white 
men residing in the Cherokee country to fake a special oath of allegi- 
ance to the state of Georgia, on penalty of four years’ imprisonment 
in the penitentiary, this act being intended to drive ont all the mis- 
sionaries, teachers, and other educators who refused to countenance 
the spoliation. About the same time the Cherokee were forbidden to 
hold councils, or to assemble for any public purpose,’ or to dig for 
gold upon their own lands. 


ce 


1sce Butler letter, quoted in Royce, Cherokee Nation, Fifth Ann, Rep. Marca at Pahmologs eee 
Isss; see also Everett, speech in the House of Representatives on May 31, 1838, pp. 16-17, 

*For extracts and synopsesof these acts see Royce, op. cit., pp, 259-264; Drake, iaaiaone pp. 456, 
1880; Greeley, American Conflict, 1, pp. 105, 106, 1st4; nalwwrtedl Everett, speech in the House of Kep- 
resentatives, February 14, 1831 (lottery Jaw). The gold lottery is also noted incidentally by Lanman, 
Charles, Letters from the Alleghany Mountains, p. 10; New York, 1849, and by Nitze, in his report on 
the Georgia gold fields, in the Twenticth Annual Keport of the United States Geological survey, 
part 6 | Mineral Resources), p. 112, 1sv9. Theauthor has himself seen in a mountain village in Georgia 
an old book titled «The Cherokee Land and Gold Lottery,” containing maps and plats covering the 
whole Cherokce country of Georgia, with each Jot numbered, and descriptions of the water courses, 
soil, and supposed mineral veins. 
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The purpose of this legislation was to render life in their own 
country intolerable to the Cherokee hy depriving them of all legal 
protection and friendly counsel, and the effect was precisely as 
intended. In an eloquent address upon the subjeet before the House 
of Represcntatives the distinguished Edward Everett clearly pointed 
out the encourrgement which it gave to lawless men; ** They have but 
to cross the Cherokee line; they have but to choose the time and the 
place where the eve of no white man cin rest upon them, and they 
may burn the dwelling, waste the farm, plunder the property, assault 
the person, nuurder the children of the Cherokee subject of Georgia, 
and though hundreds of the tribe may be looking on, there is not one 
of them that can be permitted to bear witness against the spoiler.”? 
Senator Sprague, of Maiue, said of the law that it devoted the prop- 
erty of the Cherokee to the cupidity of their neighbors, leaving them 
exposed to every outrage which lawless persons could infliet, so that 
even robbery and murder might be committed with impunity at noon- 
day, if not in the presenee of whites who would testify against it.’ 

The prediction was fulfilled to the letter. Bands of armed men 
invaded the Cherokee country, forcibly seizing horses and cattle, 
taking possession of houses from whieh they had ejected the oceu- 
pants, and assaulting the owners who dared to make resistance.’ In 
one instance, near the present Dahlonega, two white men, who had 
been hospitably received and entertaimed at supper by an educated 
Cherokee citizen of nearly pure white blood, later in the evening, 
during the temporary absence of the parents, drove out the children 
and their nurse and deliberately set fire to the house, which was 
burned to the ground with all its coutents. They were pursued aud 
brought to trial, but the case was dismissed by the judge on the 
ground that no Indian could testify against a white man.’ Cherokee 
miners upon their own ground were arrested, fined, and imprisoned, 
and their tools and machinery destroyed. while thousands of white 
intruders were allowed to dig in the sume places unmolested.’ A 
Cherokee on trial in his own nation for killing another Indian was 
seized by the state authorities. tried and condemned to death, although, 
not understanding English, he was nnable to speak in his own defense. 
A United States court forbade the exeeutiou, but the judge who had 
conducted the trial defied the writ, went to the place of exeeution, and 
stood beside the sheriff! while the Indian was heing hanged.® 


1Speech of May 19, 1830, Washington; printed by Gales & Seaton, 1830. 

2Speech in the Senate of the United Stutes, April 16, 1830; Washington, Peter Foree, printer, 1830, 

See Cherokee Memorial to Congress, January 15, 1831. 

4Personal information from Prof. Clinton Duncan, of Tahlequah, Cherokee Nation, whose father's 
house was the one thus burned, 

5Cherokee Memorial to Congress Jannary 18, 1831, 

®Thid.; see also speech of Edward Everett in House of Representatives February 14, 1831; report of 
the select committee of the senate of Massachusetts upon the Georgia resolutions, Boston, 1831; Greeley, 
American Conflict, 1, p.106, 1864; Abbott, Cherokee Indians in Georgia; Atlanta Constitution, Octoher 
27, 1859. 
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Immediately on the passive of the first act the Cherokee appealed (o 
President Jaekson, but were told that no protection would be afforded 
them. Other efforts were then made—in 1829--to persuade them to 
remoyal, or to procure another cession —this time of all their lands in 
North Carolina — but the Cherokee remained tirm. The Georgina law 
was decked in force on June 3, 1880. wherenpon the President 
dirceted that the annuity payment due the Cherokee Nation under pre- 
vious treaties should no longer be paid to their national treasurer, as 
hitherto, but distributed per capita by the agent. As a national fund 
it had been used for the maintenance of their schools and national 
press. As a per eapita payment it amounted to forty-two cents to each 
individual, Seyeral years afterward it still remained unpaid. — Fed- 
eral troops were alse sent into the Cherokee country with orders to 
prevent all mining by either whites or Indians unless authorized hy the 
state of Georgia, A} these measures served only to render the Chero- 
kee more bitter in thetr determination. Tn September, LS30, another 
proposition was made for the removal of the tribe, but the ational 
council emphatically refused to consider the snbject.’ 

In January. 1831. the Cherokee Nation, by John Ross as principal 
chief. brought a test suit of injunction against Georgia, in the Cnited 
States Supreme Conrt. The majority of the court dismissed the suit 
on the ground that the Cherokee were not a foreign nation within the 
meaning of the Constitution, two justices dissenting from this opinion,’ 

Shortly afterward, under the law which forbade any white man to 
reside in the Cherokee Nation without taking an oath of allegiance to 
Georgia, a number of arrests were made, including Wheeler, the 
printer of the Cherokee Phaniv. and the missionaries. Worcester, But- 
ler, Thompson. and Proctor, who, being there by permission of the 
agent and feeling that plain American citizenship should hold good in 
any part of the United States, refuxed to take the oath. Some of 
those arrested took the oath and were released, but Worcester and 
Butler. still refusing. were dressed in prison garb and put at hard 
labor among felons. Worcester had plead in his defense that he wis a 
citizen of Vermont, and had entered the Cherokee country by permis- 
sion of the President of the United Statesand approval of the Cherokee 
Nation: and that as the United States by several treaties had acknowl- 
edged the Cherokee to be a nation with a guaranteed and detinite ter- 
ritory, the state had no right to interfere with him. [Le was sentenced 
(o four years in the penitentiary. On March 3, 1882, the matter was 
appealed as a test case to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which rendered a decision in favor of Worcester and the Cherokee 
Nation and ordered his release. (reorgia, however, through her goy- 
ernor, had defied the snmmons with a threat of opposition, even to the 


‘Rovee, Cherokee Nation, Fifth Ann. Rep. Bureau of Ethnology, pp. 261, 262, 1sss. 
SThid., pr. 262. 
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annihilation of the Union, snd now ignored the decision, refusing to 
release the missionary. who yvemained in prison until set free by the 
will of the governor nearly a year Jater. A remark attributed to 
President Jackson, on hearing of the result in the Supreme Court, may 
throw some light on the whole proceeding: **.John Marshall has made 
his decision, now Jet him enforce it.7+ 

On the 19th of July. 1882, a public fast was observed throughout 
the Cherokee Nation. In the proclamation recommending it, Chief 
Ross observes that ‘* Whereas the crisis in the affairs of the Nation 
exhibits the day of tribulation and sorrow, and the time appears to be 
fast hastening when the destiny of this people must be sealed; whether 
it has been directed by the wonted depravity and wickedness of mun, 
or by the unsearchable and mysterious will of an allwise Being, it 
equally beeomes us. as a rational and Christian community, humbly to 
bow in humiliation,” ete.* 

Further attempts were made to induce the Cherokee to remove to 
the West, but met the same firm refusal as before. 1t was Jearned that 
in view of the harrassing eonditions to which they were subjected the 
Cherokee were now seriously considering the project of emigrating to 
the Pacifie Coast, at the month of the Columbia, a territory then 
claimed by England and held by the posts of the British Hudson Bay 
Company. The Seeretary of War at onee took steps to discourage the 
movement.’ A suggestion from the Cherokee that the government 
satisfy those who had taken possession of Cherokee lands under the 
lottery drawing by giving them instead an equivalent from the unoe- 
cupled government lands was rejected by the President. 

In the spring of 1834 the Cherokee submitted a memorial which, 
after asserting that they would never voluntarily consent to abandon 
their homes, proposed to satisfy Georgia by ceding to her a portion of 
their territory, they to he protected in possession of the remainder 
until the end of a detinite period to be fixed by the United States, at 
the expiration of which, after disposing of their surplus lands, they 
should become citizens of the various states within which they resided. 
They were told that their difficulties could be remedied only by their 
removal to the west of the Mississippi. Tn the meantime a remoyal 
treaty was being negotiated with a self-styled committee of some fif- 
teen or twenty Cherokee ealled together at the agency. It was carried 
through in spite of the protest of Jobn Ross and the Cherokee Nation, 
as embodied in a paper said to contain the signatures of 13,000 Chero- 
kee, but failed of ratitieation.* 

Despairing of any help from the President, the Cherokee delega- 


TRoyee, Cherokee Nation, Fifth Anu. Rep. Bureau of Ethnology, pp. 264-266, 185; Drake, Indians, 
pp. 451-457, Is80; Greeley, American Conflict, 1, 106, 1S64, 

2 Drake, Indians, p. 4 1880, 

3 Rovee, op, cit., pp. 262-264, 272, 273. 

4Ibid., pp. 274, 275. 
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tion, headed by John Ross, addressed another earnest memorial to 
Congress on Muy £7. 1834. Royee quotes the document at length. 
with the remark, Without affecting to pass judgement on the merits 
of the controversy, the writer thinks this memorial well deserving of 
reproduction here as evidencing the devoted and pathetic attachinent 
with which the Cherokee clung to the lind of their fathers. and, 
remembering the wrongs and humthations of the past. refused to be 
convinced that justice, prosperity, and happiness awaited them heyond 
the Mississippi”! 

In August of this year another council was held at Red Clay. south- 
eastward from Chattanooga and just within the Georgia line. where 
the question of removal was again debated in what is otlivially 
described as a tumultuous and excited meeting. One of the prin- 
cipal advocates of the emigration scheme, a prominent mixed-hlood 
munved John Walker, jr., was assassinated from ambush while returm- 
ing from the couneil to his home a few miles north of the present 
Cleveland. Fennessee. On account of his superior education and 
influential connections, his wife being a niece of former agent Return 
J. Meigs, the affair created intense excitement at the time. The 
assassination has been considered the tirst of the long series of political 
murders growing out of the removal agitation. but. according to the 
testimony of old Cherokee acquainted with the facts. the killing was 
due to a more personal motive.* 

The Cherokee were now nearly worn ont by constant battle against 
a fate from which they could see no escape. In February, 1835, two 
rival delegations arrived in Washington, One, the national party, 
headed by John Ross, came prepared still to tight te the end for home 
and national existence, The other, headed by Major John Ridge. a 
prominent sabchief, despairing of further successful resistance, was 
prepared to negotiate for removal. Reverend J. F. Schermerhorn 
was appointed commissioner to arrange with the Ridge party a treaty 
to he contirmed later by the Cherokee people in general council, On 
this basis a treaty was negotiated with the Ridge party by which the 
Cherokee were to cede their whole eastern territory and remove to 
the West in consideration of the sum of $3,250,000 with some addi- 
tional acreage in the West and a small sum for depredations com- 
mitted upon them by the whites. Finding that these nevotiations were 
proceeding, the Ross party filed a counter proposition for 820,000,000, 
which was rejected by the Senate as excessive. The Schermerhorn 
compact with the Ridge party. with the consideration changed to 
34.5000,000, was thereupon completed and siened on March 14, 1835, 
but with the express stipulation that it should receive the approval of 


TRoyce, Cherokee Nation, Fifth Ann. Report Burean of Ethnology, p. 270, 188s. 
“Commissioner Elbert Herring, Novermber 25, Report of Indian Commissioner, p. 240, 1854; anthor’s 
personal information from Major R. C. Jackson and J, D. Wafford, 
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the Cherokee nation in full couneil assembled before being considered 
of any binding force, This much accomplished, Mr. Schermerhorn 
departed for the Cherokee country, armed with an address from 
President dackson in which the great benefits of removal were set 
forth to the Cherokee. Having exhausted the sammer and fall in 
fruitless effort to seeure favorable action, the reverend gentleman 
notified the President. proposing either to obtain the signatures of 
the leading Cherokee by promising them payment for their improve- 
ments at their own valuation, if in any degree reasonable, or to con- 
clude a treaty with a part of the Nation and compel its acceptance 
hy the rest. He was promptly informed by the Secretary of War, 
Lewis Cass, on behalf of the President, that the treaty, if concluded 
at all, must be procured upon fair and open terms, with no particular 
promise to any individual, high or low, to gain his aid or influence, 
and without snerificing the interest of the whole to the cupidity of a 
fey. Tle was also informed that, as it would probably be contrary to 
his wish, his letter would not be put on file. 

In October, 1835, the Ridge treaty was rejected by the Cherokee 
Nation in full council at Red Clay, even its main supporters, Ridge 
himself and Elias Boudinot, going over to the majority, most unex- 
pectedly to Sehermerhorn, who reports the result, piously adding, 
“bat the Lord is able to overrule all things for good.” During the 
session of this couneil notice was served on the Cherokee to ineet 
commissioners at New Echota in December following for the purpose 
of negotiating a treaty. The notice was also printed in the Cherokee 
Janguage and circulated throughout the Nation, with a statement that 
those who failed to attend would be counted as ¢ assenting to any treaty 
that might he made.’ 

The council had authorized the regular delegation, headed by John 
Ross, to conclude a treaty either there or at W, ushington, but, finding 
that Schermerhorn had no authority to treat on any other basis hon 
the one rejected by the Nation, the delegates proceeded to Washing- 
ton.’ Before their departure John Ross, who had removed to Ten- 
hessee to escape persecution in his own state, was arrested at his home 
by the Georgia guard, all his private papers and the proceedings of 
the council being taken at the same time, and conveyed across the line 
into Georgia, w ibe he was held for some time without charge against 
him, and at last released without apology or explanation. The see 
Jobn Howard Payne, who was then stopping with Ross, engaged i 
the work of collecting historical and ethnologic material relating to ie 
Y therokee, was seized a at Wk same time, with all his letters and acien- 


ieee Cherokee Nation, Fifth Ann. Rep. Bureau of Ethnology, pp. 275-280, 1888; Everett peo 
in House of Recs eee es, May 31, 1538, pp. 28,29, 1834, in which the Seeretary’s reply is given in 
full. 

2 Royce, op, cit., pp. 280-251. 3Tbid., p. 281. 
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titie manuscripts. The national paper, the Cherokee Phanée, had heen 
suppressed and its office plant seized by the same guard a few days 
before.’ Thos in their greatest need the Cherokee were deprived of 
the help and counsel of their teachers, their national press, and their 
chief, . 

Although for two months threats and inducements had been held 
out to secure a fall attendance at the December conference at New 
Echota. there were present when the proceedings opened. according 
to the report of Schermerhorn himself. only from three hundred to 
five hundred men. women, and children, out of a population of over 
17,000. Notwithstanding the paucity of attendance and the absence 
of the principal officers of the Nation. a committee was appointed to 
arrange the details of a treaty, which was finally drawn up and 
siened on December 29. 1835." 

Briefly stated. by this treaty of New Eehota, Georgia, the Cherokee. 
Nation ceded co the United States its whole remaining territory cast 
of the Mississippi for the sum of five million dolls and a common 
joint interest in the territory already occupied by the western Chero- 
kee. in what is now Indian Territory, with an additional smaller tract 
adjoining on the northeast. in what is now Kansas. Improvements 
were to be paid for, and the Indians were to he removed at the expense 
of the United States and subsisted at the expense of the Government 


for one year after theirarrival in the new country, The remoyal was 
to take place within two years from the ratification of the treaty, 

On the strong representations of the Cherokee signers. who would 
probably not have signed otherwise even then, if was agreed that a 
limited number of Cherokee who should desire to remain behind in 
North Carolina. Tennessee, and Alabama, and become citizens, haying 
first been adjndged * qualified or calculated to become usetul citizens,” 
might xo remain, together with a few holding individual reservations 
nnder former treaties. his provision was allowed by the conmis- 
sioners, but was afterward struck ont on the announcement by Presi- 
dent Jackson of his determination **not to wllow any preemptions or 
reservations, his desire being that the whole Cherokee people should 
remove together,” 

Provision was made also for the payment of debts due by the Indians 
out of any moneys coming to them under the treaty: for the reestah- 
lishment of the missions in the West: for pensions to Cherokee 
wounded in the service of the government in the war of IS12 and the 
Creek war; for permission to establish in the new country such military 
posts and roads for the use of the United States as should be deemed 
necessary: for satisfying Osage claims in the western territory and 


1Royce, Cherokee Nation, op. cit. (Ross arrest}, p. 281; Drake, Indians «Ross, Jayne, Theenix), 
p. 459, 1840; see also Everett speech of May 31, 183s, op. cit. 
£Royce, op. cit., pp. 251, 282; see also Everctt speech, 1935. 
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for bringing about a friendly understanding between the two tribes; 
and for the commutation of all annnities and other sums due from the 

<United States into a permanent national fund, the interest to be placed 
at the disposal of the officers of the Cherokee Nation and by them 
disbursed, accordmg to the will of their own people. for the care of 
schools and orphans, and for general national purposes. 

The western territory assigned the Cherokee under this treaty was 
in two adjoining tracts, viz, (1) a tract of seven million acres, together 
with a ‘* perpetual outlet west.” already assigned to the western 
Cherokee under treaty of 1833, as will hereafter he noted,’ being 
identical with the present area occupied by the Cherokee Nation in 
Indian Territory, together with the former *‘ Cherokee strip,” with 
the exeeption of a two-mile strip along the nerthern boundary, now 
included within the limits of Kansas; (2) a smaller additional tract of 
eight hundred thousand acres, running fifty miles north and south 
and twenty-five miles east and west, in what is now the southeastern 
corner of Kansas. For this second tract the Cherokse themselves 
were to pay the Cuited States tive hundred thousand dollars. 

The treaty of 1833, assigning the first described tract to the western 
Cherokee, states that the United States agrees to “‘ guaranty it to 
them forever, and that guarantee is hereby pledged.” By the same 
treaty, “"in addition to the seyen millions of acres of land thns pro- 
vided for and bounded, the United States further guaranty to the 
Cherokee nation a perpetual outlet west and a free and uninolested 
use of all the country lying west of the western boundary of said 
seven millions of acres, as far west as the sovereignty of the United 
Stutes and their right of soil extend . . . and letters patent shall be 
issued by the United States as soon as practieable for the land hereby 
guaranteed.” All this was reiterated by the present treaty, and made 
to include also the smaller (second) tract, in these words: 

Art. 3, The United States also agree that the lands above ceded by the treaty of 
February 14, 1833, including the outlet, and those ceded by this treaty, shall all be 
included in one patent, executed to the Cherokee nation of Indians by the President 
of the United States, according to the provisions of the act of May 28, 1830... . 

Arr. 5. The United States hereby covenant and agree that the lands ceded to the 
Cherokee nation in the foregoing article shall in no future time, without their con- 
sent, be inchided within the territorial limits or jurisdiction of any state or territory. 
But they shall secure to the Cherokee nation the right of their national councils to 
makeand carry into effect all such laws as they may deem necessary for the govern- 
ment and protection of the persons and property within their own country belonging 
to their people or such persons as have connected themselyes with them: Provided 
always, that they shall not be inconsistent with the Constitution of the United States 
and such acts of Congress as have been or may )e passed regulating trade and inter- 
course with the Indians; and also that they shall not be considered as extending to 
such citizens and army of the United States as may travel or reside in the Indian 


1See Fort Gibson treaty, 1833, p, 112. 
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country by permission, according to the laws and regulations established by the goy- 
ernment of the same... . 

Art. 6. Perpetnal peace and friendship shall cxist between the citizens of the 
United States and the Cherokee Indians. The United States agree to protect the 
Cherokee nation from domestic strife and foreign enemics and against intestine wars 
lietween the several tribes. The Cherokees shall endeavor to preserve and maintain 
the peace of the country, and not make war upon their neighbors; they shall also he 
protected against interruption and intrusion from citizens of the United States who 
may attempt to settle in the country without their consent; and alb such persons 
shall be removed from the same by order of the President of the United States. But 
this is not intended to prevent the residence samong them of useful farmers, mechan- 
ics, and teachers for the instruction of the Indians according to treaty stipniitious. 

Anticte 7. The Cherokee nation having already made great progress in civiliza- 
tion, and deeming it important that every proper and Taudable inducement should 
he offered to their peuple to improve their condition, as well as to guard and secure 
in the most effeetual manner the rights guarantced to them in this treaty, and with 
a view to iHustrate the liberal and enlarged policy of the government of the United 
States toward the Indians in their renioval beyond the territorial limits of the states, 
it is stipulated that they shall he entitled to a Delegate in the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States whenever Congress shall make provision for the same. 


The instrument was signed by (Governor) William Carroll of Ten- 
nessee and (Reverend) J. F. Schermerhorn as conimissioners—the 
former, however. having been unable to attend by reason of illness— 
and by twenty Cherokee, among whom the most prominent were Major 
Ridee and Elias Boudinot. former editor of the Phawudr, Neither 
John Ross nor any one of the officers of the Cherokee Nation was present 
or represented. After some changes by the Senate, it was ratitied 
ERY 28% IBID. 

Upon the treaty of New Echota and the treaty previously made with 
the western Cherokee at Fort Gibson in 1833, the united Cherokee 
Nation based its claim to the present territory held by the tribe in 
Indian Territory and to the Cherokee outlet. and to national self-goyern- 
nent, with protection from outside intrusion, 

An official census taken in 1835 showed the whole number of Chero- 
kee in Georgia, North Carolina, Alabama, and Tennessee to be 16.542, 
exclusive of 1.592 negro slaves and 201 whites intermarried with 
Cherokee. The Cherokee were distributed as follows: Georgia, S446; 
North Carolina, 3.644: Tennessee, 2.528; Alabama. 1,424.* 

Despite the efforts of Ross and the national delegates, who presented 
protests with signatures representing nearly 16,000 Cherokee, the treaty 


See New Echota treaty. 1535, and Fort Gibson treaty, 1533, Indian Treaties, pp. 633-648 and 561-365, 
1837; also, for full diseussion of both treaties, Royce, Cherokee Nation, Fifth Aun, Rep. Bureau of Eth- 
nology, pp. 249-298. For a summary of all the measures of pressure brought to bear upon the Cher- 
okee up to the final removal see also Everett, speech in the House of Representatives, May 31, 183s: 
the chapters on *‘ Expatriation of the Cherokees,” Drake, Indians, 1850; and the chapter on ‘State 
Rights—Nullifieation,” in Greeley, American Conflict, 1, 864. The Georgia side of the eontroversy is 
presented in E. J. Harden’s Life of (Governor) George M. Troup, 1849. 
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had been ratitied by a majority of one vote over the necessary nuinber, 
and preliminary steps were at once taken to carry it into execution. 
Councils were held in opposition all over the Cherokee Nation, and 
resolutions denouncing the methods used and declaring the treaty 
absolntely null and void were drawn up and submitted to General 
Wool, in comnuind of the troops in the Cherokee country, by whom 
they were forwarded to Washington. The President in reply expressed 
his surprise that an oflieer of the army should have received or trans- 
mitted a paper so disrespectful to the Executive, the Senate, and the 
American people: declared his settled determination that the treaty 
should be carried ont without modification and with all consistent 
dispatch, and directed that after a copy of the letter had heen delivered 
to Ross. no further communication, by mouth or writing. should be held 
with him concerning the treaty. It was further directed that no coun- 
cil should be permitted to assemble to discuss the treaty. Ross had 
already been informed that the President had ceased to recognize any 
existing government among the eastern Cherokee, and that any fur- 
ther effort yy him to prevent the consummation of the treaty would he 
suppressed.” 

Notwithstanding this suppression of opinion, the feeling of the 
Nation was soon made plain through other sources. Before the ratiti- 
cation of the treaty Major W. M. Davis had been appointed to enroll 
the Cherokee for removal and to appraise the value of their improve- 
nents. He soon learned the true condition of affairs, and, although 
holding his office by the good will of President Jackson, he addressed 
to the Secretary of War a strong letter upon the subject, from which 
the following extract is made: 

T conceive that my duty to the President, to yourself, and to my country reluc- 
tantly compels me to make a statement of facts in relation to a meeting of a small 
number of Cherokees at New Echota last December, who were met by Mr. Scher- 
merhorn and articles of a general treaty entered into between them for the whole 
Cherokee nation. ... Sir, that paper, ... called a treaty, is no treaty at all, 
because not sanctioned by the great hody of the Cherokee and made without their 
participation or assent. I solemnly declare to you that upon its reference to the 
Cherokee people it would be instantly rejected by nine-tenths of them, and I believe 
by nineteen-twentieths of them. There were not present at the conclusion of the 
treaty more than one hundred Cherokee voters, and not more than three hundred, 
including women and children, although the weather was everything that could be 
desired. The Indians had long been notified of the meeting, and blankets were 
promised to all who would come and vote for the treaty. The most cunning and 
artiu] means were resorted to to conceal the paucity of numbers present at the treaty. 
No enumeration of them was made by Sechermerhorn. The business of making the 
treaty was transacted with a committee appointed by the Tndians present, so as not 
to expose their numbers. The power of attorney under which the committee acted 
was signed only by the president and secretary of the meeting, so as not to disclose 
their weakness. . . . Mr. Schermerhorn’s apparent design was to conceal the real 
number present and to impose on the public and the government upon this point. 


MRoyce, Cherokee Nation, op. cit., pp. 283, 284; Report of Indian Commissioner, pp. 25, 286, 1436. 
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The delegation taken to Washington by Mr. Sehermerhorn had no more authority 
to make a treaty than any other dozen Cherokee accidentally picked up for the 
purpose. J now warn you and the President that if this paper of Schermerhorn’s 
called a treaty ix sent to the Senate and. ratified you will bring trouble upen the 
government and eventually destroy this [the Cherokve] Nanon, The Cherokee are 
a peaceable, harmless people, bat you may drive them to desperation, and this 
treaty can not be carried into effect except by the strong arm of foree.! 

General Wool, who had been placed in command of the troops con- 
eentrated in the Cherokee country to prevent opposition to the enforce- 
ment of the treaty. reported on February Ls, 1837. that he had called 
them together and made them an address, but ‘tit is, however, vain to 
talk to a people almost universally opposed to the treaty and who 
maintain that they never tnade sucha treaty. So determined are they 
in their opposition that not one of all those who were present and voted 
at the council held hut a day or two since, however poor or destitute, 
would reeeive either rations or clothing from: the United States lest 
they might compromise themselves in regard to the treaty. These 
same people. as well as those in the mountains of North Carolina, 
during the summer past, preferred living upon the roots und sap of 
trees rather than receive provisions from the United States, and 
thousands, as IT have been infortned, hud no other food for weeks. 
Many have said they will die before they will leave the country.” ’ 

Other letters from General Wool while engaged in the work of 
disarming and oyerawing the Cherokee show how very disavreeable 
that duty was to him and how strongly his sympathies were with the 
Indians, who were practically unanimous in repudiating the treaty. 
Tn one letter he says: 

The whole scene since I have been in this country has been nothing but a heart- 
rending one, and such a one as 1 would be glad to get rid of as soon ax circumstances 
will permit. Because 1 am fir and decided, do not believe I would be unjust. 1f 
Tcould, and I could not de them a greater kindness, | would remoye every Indian 
tomorrow bevond the reach of the white men, who, like vultures, are watching, 
ready to pounce upon their prey and strip them of everything they have or expect 
irom the government of the United States. Yes, sir, nineteen-twentieths, if not 
ninety-nine out of every hundred, will go penniless to the West.? 

How it was to be brought about is explained in part by a letter 
addressed to the President by Major Ridge himself, the principal 
signer of the treaty: 

We now come to address you on the subject of our griefs and afflictions from the 
acts of the white people. They have got our lands and now they are preparing to 
fleeve us of the money accruing from the treaty. We fonnd our plantations taken 
either in whole or in part by the Georgians—suits instituted against us for buck rents 
for our own farins. These suits are commenced in the inferior courts, with the 


YQuoted by Royce, Cherokee Nation, op. cit., pp. 284-285; quoted also, with some verbal dillerenecs, 
by Everett, speech in House of Representatives on May 31,1535. 

=Quoted in Royee, op cit., p 2st. 
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evident design that, when we are ready to remove, to arrest our people, and on these 
vile claims to induce us to compromise for our own release, to travel with our families. 
Thus qur funds will be filehed from eur people, and we shall he compelled to leave 
our country as beggars and in want. 

Even the Georgia laws, which deny us our oaths, are thrown aside, and notwith- 
standing the criex of our people, and protestation of our innocence and peace, the 
lowest classes of the white people are flogging the Cherokees with cowhides, hick- 
ories, and clubs. We are not safe in our houses—our people are assailed hy day and 
night by the rabble. Even justices of the peace and constables are concerned in this 
business. This barbarous treatment is not confined to men, but the women are 
stripped also and whipped without law or mercy. . . . Send regular troops to protect 
us from these lawless assaults, and to protect our people as they depart for the West. 
Tf it is not done, we shall carry off nothing but the scars of the lash on our backs, and 
our oppressors will get all the money. We talk plainly, as chiefs having property 
and fe in danger, and we appeal to you for protection. . . .! 

General Dunlap, in command of the Tennessee troops ealled out to 
prevent the alleged contemplated Cherokee uprising, having learned 
tor himself the true situation, delivered an indignant address to his 
men in which he declared that he would never dishonor the Tennessee 
arms by aiding to carry into execution at the point of the bayonet a 
treaty made by a lean minority against the will and authority of the 
Cherokee people. He stated further that he had given the Cherokee 
all the protection in his power, the whites needing none.” 

A confidential agent sent to report upon the situation wrote in Sep- 
tember, 1837, that opposition to the treaty was unanimous and irrecon- 
eilable, the Cherokee declaring that it could not bind them beeause 
they did not make it, that it was the work of a few nnauthorized indi 
viduals and that the Nation was not a party to it. They had retained 
the forms of their government, although no eleetion had been held 
sinee 1830, having continued the officers then in charge until their gov- 
ernment could again be reestablished regularly. Under this arrange- 
nient John Ross was principal chief, with influence unbounded and 
unquestioned, ‘*The whole Nation of eighteen thousand persons is 
with him, the few—ahout three hundred—who made the treaty having 
left the country, with the exception of a small number of prominent 
individuals—as Ridge, Boudinot, and others—who remained to assist 
in earrving it into execution. It is evident, therefore, that Ross and 
his party are in fact the Cherokee Nation. . . . I beheve that the mass 
of the Nation, particularly the mountain Indians, will stand oy fall 
with Ross... .7* 

So intense was public feeling on the subject of this treaty that it 
became to some extent a party question, the Demoerats supporting 
President Jackson while the Whigs bitterly opposed him. Among 


1 Letter of Juue 30, 1836, to President Jackson, in Everett, speech in the House of Kepresentatives, 
May 31, 153s. 

2 Quoted by Everett, ibid,; also by Royce, Cherokee Nation, op. cit., p. 286. 
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notable leaders of the opposition were Tlenry Clay. Daniel Webster, 
Edward Mverett, Wise of Virginia, and David Crockett. The speeches 
in Congress upon the subject were characterized by a depth and bit- 
terness of feeling such as had never been exceeded even on the slavery 
question”? Tt was considered not simply an Indian question, but an 
issue between state rights on the one hand and federal Jurisdiction and 
the Constitution on the other, 

In spite of threats of arrest and) punishment, Ross still continued 
active effort in behalf of his people. Aguinsin the spring of LS3s, two 
months before the time tixed for the removal, he presented to Con- 
gress another protest and memorial, which, like the others, was tabled 
by the Senate. Van Buren had now succeeded Jackson and wax dis- 
posed to allow the Cherokee a longer tine to prepare for emigration, 
but was inet by the declaration from Governor Gilmer of Georgia that 
any delay would be a violation of the rights of that state and in oppo- 
sition to the rights of the owners of the soi, and that if trouble came 
from any protection atlorded hy the government troops to the Chero- 
kee a direct collision must ensue between the authorities of the state 
and general government.® 

Up to the last moment the Cherokee stil believed that the treaty 
would not be consaunnuated, and with all the pressure brought to hear 
upon them only about 2.000 of the 17,000 in the eastern Nation had 
removed at the expiration of the time fixed for their departure, Mav 
26, 188s. As it was evident that the removal could only be accom- 
plished by force, General Winfield Seott was now appointed to that 
duty with instructions to start the Indians for the West at the earliest 
possible moment. For that purpose he was ordered to take command 
of the troops already in the Cherokee country, together with addi- 
tional reenforcements of Infantry, cavalry. and artillery, with authority 
to val] upon the governors of the adjoining states for as many as 4,000 
militia and volunteers. Phe whele foree employed munbered about 
7.000 men—regulars, militia, and volunteers.* ~The Indians had already 
heen disarmed by General Wool. 

On arriving in the Cherokee country Scott established headquarters 
at the capital, New Echota, whence. on May 10, he issued a proclama- 
tion to the Cherokee. warning them that the emigration must he com- 
meneed in baste and that before another moon had passed every 
Cherokee man, woman, and child must be in motion to join his 
brethren in the far West, according to the determination of the Presi- 
dent. which he, the general. had come to entorce. The prochunation 
concludes: + My troops already occupy many positions 2... and 


1 Royce. Cherokee Nation, op. cit. pp. 287, 289, 

2 Tbid., pp. 289, 240, 
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thousands and thousands are approaehing from every quarter to render 
resistance and eseape alike hopeless. . . . Will you. then. by 
resistance compel us to resort to arms... or will you by thght 
seek to hide yourselves in mountains and torests and thus oblige us to 
hunt you down?”—reminding them that pnrsuit might result in eon- 
flict and bloodshed, ending in a general war." 

Even after this Ross endeavored, on behalf of his people, to secnre 
some slight modification of the terms of the treaty. but without avail.’ 


THE REMOVAL—LS3S8-30 


The history of this Cherokee removal of 1838, as gleaned by the 
author from the lips of actors in the tragedy, may well exceed in 
weight of grief and pathos any other passage In American history. 
Even the mneh-sung exile of the Acadians falls far behind it in its 
snm of death and misery. Under Scott's orders the troops were dis- 
posed at various points throughout the Cherokee country, where 
stockade forts were erected for gathering in and holding the Indians 
preparatory to removal (43). From these. squads of troops were sent 
to search ont with rifle and bayonet every small cabin hidden away in 
the coves or by the sides of mountain streams, to seize and bring in as 
prisoners all the occupants, however or wherever they might be found. 
Families at dinner were startled by the sudden gleam of bayonets in 
the doorway and rose np to be driven with blows and oaths along the | 
weary iniles of trail that led to the stockade. Men were seized in 
their fields or going alone the road, women were taken from their 
wheels and children from their play. In many cases, on turning for 
one last look as they crossed the ridge, they saw their homes in flames, 
fired by the lawless rabble that followed on the heels of the soldiers to 
loot and pillage. So keen were these outlaws on the scent that in 
some instances they were driving off the cattle and other stock of the 
Indians almost before the soldiers had fairly started theiy owners in 
the other direction. Systematic hunts were made by the same men 
for Indian graves, to rob them of the silver pendants and other valu- 
ables deposited with the dead. A Georgia volunteer. afterward a 
colonel in the Confederate service, said: | fought through the civil 

rar and have seen men shot to pieces and slaughtered by thonsands, 
but the Cherokee removal was the eruelest work I ever knew.” 

To prevent escape the soldiers had heen ordered to approaeh and 
surround each house, so far as possible, so as to come upon the ocen- 
pants withont warning. One old patriarch, when thas surprised, 
calmly called his children and grandchildren around him, and, kneel- 
ing down, bid them pray with him in their own language. while the 
astonished soldierslooked on in silence. Then rising heled the way into 


1 Royce, Cherokee Nation, op. cit., p. 291, 2 Thid, p. 291. 
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exile. A woman, on tinding the house surrounded, went to the door 
and called up the chickens to be fed for the last time. after which. 
taking her infant on her back and her two other children by the hand. 
she followed her husband with the soldiers. 

Albwere not thus submissive. One old man named Tsali, Charley,” 
was seized with his wife, his brother. his three sons and their families, 
Exasperated at the brutality accorded his wife. who, being unable to 
travel fast. was prodded with bayonets to hasten her steps, he ureed 
the other men te join with him ina dash for liherty. As he spoke in 
Cherokee the soldiers, although they heard, understood nothing until 
each warrior suddenly sprang upon the one nearest and endeavored to 
wrench his gun from him. The attack was so suddenand unexpected 
that one soldier was killed and the rest fled. while the Tndians escaped 
to the mountains. Uundreds of others, some of them from the various 
stockades, managed also to escape to the mountains from time to time. 
where those who did not die of starvation subsisted on roots and wild 
berries until the hunt was over. Finding it Imypracticable to secnre 
these fugitives, General Scott finally tendered them «a proposition, 
through (Colonel) W. H. Thomas. their most trusted friend, that if 
they would surrender Charley and his party for punishment, the rest 
would be allowed to remain until their case could be adjusted by the 
government. On hearing of the proposition, Charley voluntarily 
came in with his sons, offering himself as a sacritice for his people. By 
command of General Scott, Charley. his brother, and the two elder 
sons were shot near the mouth of Tuckasegee,a detachment of Chero- 
kee prisoners being compelled to do the shooting in order fo impress 
upon the Indians the fact of their utter helplessness. From those 
fugitives thus permitted to remain originated the present eastern 
band of Cherokee." 

When nearly seventeen thousand Cherokee had thus heen gathered 
into the various stockades the work of removal begun. Early in June 
several parties. aggregating about five thousand persons, were brought 
down by the troops to the old agency, on THiwassee, at the present 
Calhoun. Tennessee, and to Ross's landing (now Chattanooga), and 
Gunter’s landing (now Guntersville. Alabama), lower down on the 
Tennessee. where they were put upon steamers and transported down 
the Tennessee and Ohio to the farther side of the Mississippi, when 
the journey was eontinued by land to Indian Vervitory. This removal, 


1The notes on the Cherokee round-up and Removal are almost entirely from author's information 
as furnished by actors in the events, both Cherokee and white, among whom may he named the 
late Colonel W. H. Thomas; the late Colonel Z. A. Zile, of Atlanta, of the Georgia volunteers; the 
late James Bryson, of Dillsboro, North Carolina, also a volunteer; James D, Wafford, of the western 
Cherokee Nation, who commanded one of the emigrant detachments; and old Indians, both east and 
west, who remembered the Removal and had heard the story from their parents. Charley's story is 
a matter of common note among the East Cherokee, and was heard in full detail from Colonel Thomas 
and from Wasitina (“Washington”), Charley's youngest son, who alone was spared by General Scott 
on aceount of his youth. The incident is also noted, with some slight inaccuracies, in Lanman, 
Letters from the Alleghany Mountains, See p. 157. 
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in the hottest part of the year, was attended with so great sickness and 
mortality that, by resolution of the Cherokee national council, Ross 
and the other chiefs submitted to General Scott a proposition that the 
Cherokee be allowed to remove themselves in the fall, after the sickly 
season had ended. This was granted on condition that all should 
have started by the 20th of October, excepting the sick and aged who 
might not be able to move so rapidly. Accordingly, officers were 
appointed by the Cherokee council to take charge of the emigration; 
the Indians being organized into detachinents averaging one thousand 
each, with two leaders in charge of each detachment, and a sutlicient 
number of wagons and horses for the purpose. In this way the 
remainder, enrolled at about 13,000 (including negro slaves), started on 
the long march overland late in the fall (44). 

Those who thus emigrated under the management of their own 
oflicers assembled at Rattlesnake springs, about two miles south of 
Tiwassee river, near the present Charleston, Tennessee, where a final 
council was held, in which it was decided to continue their old consti- 
tution and laws in their new home. Then, in October, 1838, the long 
procession of exiles was set in inmotion. A yery few went by the river 
route; the rest. nearly all of the 13,000, went overland, Crossing to 
the north side of the Hiwassee at a ferry above Gunstocker creek, 
they proceeded down along the river, the siek, the old people. and the 
smaller children, with the blankets, cooking pots, and other belong- 
ings in wagons, the rest on foot or on horses. The number of wagons 
Was 645, 

It was like the march of an army, regiment after regiment, the 
wagons in the center, the officers along the line and the horsenien on 
the flanks and at the rear, Tennessee river was crossed at Tuckers (4) 
ferry, a short distance above Jollys island, at the mouth of Hiwassee. 
Thence the route lay south of Pikeville, through McMinnville and 
on to Nashville, where the Cumberland was crossed. Then they went 
on to Uopkinsville, Kentucky, where the noted chief White-path. 
in charge of a detachment, sickened and died. is people Juried 
him by the roadside. with a box over the grave and poles with stream- 
ers around it, that the others coming on behind inieht note the spot 
and remember him. Somewhere also along that march of death—for 
the exiles died by tens and twenties every day of the journey—the 
devoted wife of John Ross sank down, leaving him to go on with the 
bitter pain of bereavement added to heartbreak at the ruin of his 
nation. VYhe Ohio was crossed at a ferry near the mouth of the Cum- 
herland, and the army passed on through southern }Hinois until the 
great Mississippi was reached opposite Cape Girardeau, Missouri. Tt 
was now the middle of winter, with the river running full of ice, so 
that several detachments were obliged to wait some time on the cast- 
ern bank for the channel to become clear. In talking with old men 
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and women at Tahlequah the author found that the lapse of over half a 
century bad not sufliced to wipe out the memory of the miseries of 
that halt beside the frozen river, with hundreds of siek and dying 
penned wp in wagons or stretched upon the ground, with only a blanket 
overhead to keep out the January blast. “Phe crossing was inade at 
last in two divisions, at Cape Girardeau and at CGrreen’s ferry. a short 
distance below, whence the march was on through Missouri to Indian 
Territory, the later detachments making a northerly circuit by Spring- 
field, because those who had gone before had killed off all the game 
along the direct route. At last their destination was reached. They 
had started in October, £838, and it was now Mareh, 1839, the journey 
having occupied nearly six months of the hardest part of the year.! 

It is ditheult to arrive at any accurate statement of the number of 
Cherokee who died as the result of the Removal. According to the 
oflictal tieures those who removed under the direction of Ross lost over 
1.600 on the journey. The proportionate mortality among those 
previously removed under military supervision was probably greater. 
as it was their suffering that led to the proposition of the Cherokee 
national officers to take charee of the emigration, Tlundreds died in 
the stockades and the waiting camps, chiefly by reason of the rations 
furnished. which were of flour and other provisions to which they were 
unaccustomed and which they did not know how to prepare property. 
Iundreds of others died soon after their arrival in Indian territory, 
froin sickness and exposure on the journey. Altoeether it is asserted, 
probably with reason. that over 4.000 Cherokee died as the direct 
result of the removal. 

On their arrival in Indian Territory the emigrants at once set about 
building houses and planting crops, the government having agreed 
under the treaty to furnish them with rations for one year after arrival. 
They were weleomed by their kindred, the ** Arkansas Cherokee ”~— 
hereafter to be known for distinction as the “Old Settlers ”— who 
held the country under previous treaties in 1828S and 1833. These. 
however, being already regularly organized under a government and 
chiefs of their own, were by no means disposed to be swallowed by 
the governmental authority of the newcomers. Jealousies developed 
in which the minority or treaty party of the emigrants, headed by 
Ridge, took sides with the Old Settlers against the Ross or national 
party. which outnumbered both the others nearly three to one. 

While these differences were at their height the Nation was thrown 
into a fever of excitement by the news that Major Ridge, his son John 
Ridge, and Elias Boudinot all leaders of the treaty party—had heen 
killed by adherents of the national party. immediately after the close 


Y Author's personal information, as before cited. 

7 As quoted in Royce, Cherokee Nation, Fifth Aun. Rep, Bnrean of Ethnology, p. 292, 188s, the disburs- 
ing agent makes the number unaccounted for 1.425; the receiving agent, who took charge of them 
on their arrival, makes it 1,645. 
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of a general council, which had adjourned after nearly two weeks of 
debate withont having been able to bring about harmonious action. 
Major Ridge was waylaid and shot close to the Arkansas line. his son 
was taken from bed and cut to pieces with hatchets, while Boudinot 
wis treacherousty killed at his home at Park Ifill, Indian territory, 
all three being killed upon the same day. June 22, 1880. 

The agent’s report to the Secretary of War, two days later, says ot 
the affair: 

The murder of Boudinot was treacherous and cruel. He was assisting some 
workmen in building a new house. Three men called upon him and asked for 
medicine. He went off with them in the direetion of Wooster’s, the missionary, 
who keeps medicine, about three hundred yards from Boudinot’s. When they got 
about half way two of the men seized Boudinot and the other stabbed him, after 
which the three cut him to pieces with their knives and tomahawks. This murder 
taking place within two miles of the residence of John Ross, his friends were appre- 
hensive it might be charged to his connivance; and at this moment Iam writing 
there are six hundred armed Cherokee around the dwelling of Ross, assembled for 
his protection. The murderers of the two Ridgex and Boudinot are certainly of the 
late Cherokee emigrants, and, of course, adherents of Ross, ut I can not yet believe 
that Ross has encouraged the outrage. He is a man of too much good sense to em- 
broil his nation at this critical time; and besides, his character, since I have known 
him, which is now twenty-five years, has been pacific. . . . Boudinot’s wile is a 
white woman, a native of New Jersey, as I understand. He has six children. The 
wife of John Ridge, jr., is a white woman, but from whence, or what family left, I 
am not informed. Boudinot was in moderate circumstances. The Ridges, both 
father and son, were rich. . . .1 


While all the evidence shows that Ross was in no way a party to the 
affair, there can be no question that the men were killed in aecordance 
with the law of the Nation—thrce times fornmlated, and still in exist- 
ence—which made it treason, punishable with death, to cede away 
lands exeept by act of the general council of the Nation. It was for 
violating a similar law among the Creeks that the chief, McIntosh, lost 
his life in 1825, and a party led by Major Ridge himself had killed 
Doublenead years before on suspicion of accepting a bribe for his 
part in a treaty. : 

On hearing of the death of the Ridges and Boudinot several other 
signers of the repudiated treaty, among whom were John Bell, 
Archilla Smith, and James Starr, fled for safety to the protection of 
the garrison at Fort Gibson. Boudinot’s brother, Stand Watie, 
yowed vengeance against Ross, who was urged to flee, but refused, 
deelaring hix entire innocence. His friends ralhed to his support, 
stationing a guard around his house until the first excitement had sub- 
sided. About three weeks afterward the national council passed 
decrees declaring that the men killed and their prineipal confederates 


1 Agent Stokes to Secretary of War, June 24, 1839, in Report Indian Commissioner, p. 355, 1839; 
Royce, Cherokce Nation, Fifth Ann, Rep. Bureau of Ethnology, p. 298, 1888; Drake, Indians, pp. 459-460, 
1880: author's personal information. The agent's report incorrectly makes the killings occur on 
three different days. 
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bad rendered themselves outliws by their own conduct, extending 
amnesty on certain stringent conditions to their confederates, and 
declaring the slayers euiltless of murder and fully restored to the con- 
tidence and favorof the community. This was followed in August by 
mother council decree declaring the New Kehota treaty void and reas- 
serting the title of the Cherokee to their old country, and three weeks 
later another decree summoned the signers of the treaty to appear and 
answer for their conduct under penalty of outhuwry. At this point 
the United States interfered Jw threatening to arrest: Ross as aeces- 
sory to the killing of the Ridees.! In the meantime the national party 
and the Old Settlers had been coming together, and a few of the latter 
who had sided with the Ridee faction and endeavored to perpetuate a 
division In the Nation were denouneed ina comneil of the Old Settlers, 
which declared that ‘tin identifying theniselyes with those individuals 
known as the Ridge party, who by their conduct had rendered them- 
selves odious to the Cherokee people. they have acted in opposition to 
the known sentiments and feelings of that portion of this Nation known 
as Old Settlers. frequently and variously and publicly expressed.” 
The offending chiefs were at the same time deposed from all authority. 
Among the names of over two hundred signers attached that of 
“George Guess” (Sequoyva) comes second as vice-president.” 

On July 12, 1839) a general convention of the eastern and western 
Cherokee, held at the Tinois camp ground, Indian territory. passed 
anact of union. by which the two were declared ‘tone hody politic, 
under the style and title of the Cherokee Nation.” On behalf of the 
eastern Cherokee the instrument bears the sienatiure of John Ross, 
principal chief. George Lowrey, president of the council, and Croine- 
snake (Mnadi-na‘i). speaker of the council, with thirteen others. For 
the western Cherokee it was signed by John Looney, acting principal 
chief, George Guess (Sequoyva), president of the council. and tifteen 
others. On September... 15384. a convention composed chietly of 
astern Cherokee assembled at Tahlequah, Indian territory then first 
officially adopted as the national capital adopted a new coustitntion, 
which was accepted by a convention of the Old Settlers at Fort Gib- 
son, Indian Territory, on June 26, 140. an aet which completed the 
reunion of the Nation." 


THE ARKANSAS BAND ESLT-153S 


Having followed the fortimes of the main body of the Nation to 
their final destination in the West. we now turm to review brietly 


1Royee, Cherokee Nation, op. cit. pp, 291, 205, 

Council resolutions, August 23, 1880, in Report Indian Commissioncr, p. 357, 15389: Royce, op, eit., 
p. 2H. 

see Actof Union and * Consatation “in Constitution and Laws af the Cherokee Niclion, 1874; 
Gencral Arbouckle's letter to the Secretary of War, June Us, 140, in Report of Indian Cominissioncr, 
p. 16, 1840; also Royee, op. cit, pp. 294, 295. 
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the history of the earlier emigrants, the Arkansas or Old Settler 
Cherokee. 

The events leading to the first westward inigration and the subse- 
quent negotiations which resulted in the assignment of a territory In 
Arkansas to the western Cherokee, by the treaty of LSL7, have been 
already noted. The great majority of those thus voluntarily remoy- 
ing belonged to the conservative hunter element, who desired to rees- 
tablish in the westerm wilderness the old Indian life from which, 
through the inthience of schools and intelligent leadership, the body 
of the Cherokee was rapidly drifting away. As the kinds upon whieh 
the emigrants had settled belonged to the Osage, whose claim had not 
yet been extinguished by the United States, the latter objected to 
their presence, and the Cherokee were compelled to fight to maintain 
their own position, so that for the first twenty vears or niore the his- 
tery of the western band is a inere petty chronicle of Osage raids and 
Cherokee retaliations, empbusized from time to time Jy a massacre on 
viurger scale, By the treaty of 1817 the western Cherokee acquired 
title to udefinite territory and official standing under Government pro- 
tection and supervision, the lands assigned them having been acquired 
by treaty from the Osage. The great Jody of the Cherokee in the 
East were strongly opposed to any recognition of the western band, 
seeing in such action only the beginning of an effort looking toward 
the ultimate removal of the whole tribe. The Government lent sup- 
port to the sehome, however, and a steady emigration set in notil. m 
1519, the emigrants were said to number several thoustnds. Unsue- 
cessful endeavors were made to increase the munber by inducing the 
Shawano and Delwwares of Missourl and the Oneida of New York to 
join then! 

Tn 1818 Tollunteeskee (Atalifti’ski), principal chief of the Arkan- 
sts Cherokee, while on a visit to old friends in the East, had become 
acquainted with one of the officers of the American Board of Cominis- 
siopers for Foreign Missions, and had asked for the establishment of 
a mission umong his people in the West. In response to the invitation 
the Reverend Cephas Washburn and his assistant, Reverend Alfred 
Finney, with their families, set out the next year from the old Nation, 
andafter a long and exhausting journey reached the Arkansas country. 
where, in the spring of 1820, they established Dwight mission, adjoin- 
ing the agency at the mouth of THinois creek, on the northern bank 
of the Arkansas, in what is now Pope county, Arkansas. The name 
was bestowed in remembrance of Timothy Dwight. a Yale president 
and pioneer organizer of the American Board. ‘Totlunteeskee having 
died in the meantime was succeeded as principal chief dy his brother, 
John Jolly.’ the friend and adopted father of Samuel Houston. Jolly 


1 See ante, pp. 105-106; Nuttall, who was on the ground, gives them only 1,500, 
2 Washburn, Cephas, Reminiscences of the Indians, pp. 81,103; Riehmond, 1869, 
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had removed from his old home at the mouth of Tiwassee. in Pen- 
nessee, in PSts.! 

In the spring of ISLO Thomas Nuttall, the naturalist, ascended the 
Arkansas.iand he civesan interesting account of the western Cherokee 
ashe fonnd themat the time. In ewoing up the stream. both banks of 
the river, as we preceeded, were lined with the houses and farms of 
the Cherokee, and though their dress was a mixtire of indigenous 
and European taste. vet in their houses, which are decently furnished, 
and in their farms, which were well fenced and stocked with cattle. we 
perceive a happy approach toward civilization, Their numerous tari- 
lies. also. well fed and clothed, argue a propitious progress in their 
population, Their superior industry either as hunters or farmers 
proves the value of property among them. and they are no lonyer 
strangers to avarice and the distinctions created by wealth, Some of 
them are possessed of property to the mmnount of miuny thousands of 
doilars, lave houses handsomely and conveniently furnished, and their 
tables spread with our dainties and lixuries.” He mentions an engace- 
ment some time before between them and the Osage. in which the 
Cherokee had killed nearly one hundred of the Osage, besides taking 
a munber of prisoners, He estimates them at about fifteen hundred, 
being about half the number estimated by the eastern Nation as hay- 
ing emicrated tothe West. and only one-fourth of the official estimate. 
A few Delawares were living with them.* 

The Osage troubles continued tn spite of a treaty of peace between 
the two tribes made at a council held under the direction of Governor 
Clark at St. Louis. in October, Lsis.° 0 Warriors from the eastern 
Cherokee were accustomed to make the long journey to the Arkansas 
to assist their western brethren. and returned with scalps and captives. * 

In the snnimer of 1520 a second effort for peace was made by Goy- 
ernor Miller of Arkansas territory. In reply to his talk the Osage 
complained that the Cherokee had failed to deliver their Osage eap- 
tives as stipulated in the previous agreement at St. Lonis. This, it 
appears, was due in part to the fact that some of these captives had 
heen carried to the eastern Cherokee, and a messenger was accordingly 
dispatched to secure and bring them back. Another peace conference 
was held soon afterward at Fort Smith. but to very little purpose, as 
hostilities were soon resumed and continued until the United states 
actively interposed in the fall of 1sz2.* 

In this vear also Sequoya visited the western Cherokee to introduce 


UNottall, Journal of Travels inte the Arkansas Territory, ¢te., pba: Philadelphia, 152), 

2Tbid.. pp. 123-156. The battle mentioned seems to be the sume noted somewhat differently by 
Washburn, Remiuiseences, p. 120, 1569. 

3Rayee, Cherokee Nation, op. cit. p. 222. 

*Washburn, op. cit., p. 160. and personal information fram J.D. Wafterd. 

*Reycee, op. cit.. pp. 242, 243: Washburn, op. cit.. pap. 112-122 et passim: sce also sKeteues of Tabche > 
and Tooantuh or spring-frog. in McKenney and Hall, Indian Tribes, 1 and 11, 1535. 
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to them the knowledge of his great invention, which was at once taken 
up through the influence of Takatoka (Degati’ga), a prominent chief 
who had hitherto opposed every effort of the missionaries to intro- 
duce their own sehools and religion. In consequence perhaps of this 
encouragement Sequoya removed permanently to the West in the fol- 
lowing year and became henceforth a member of the western Nation.? 

Like other Indians, the western Cherokee held a firm belief in witch- 
evaft. which led to frequent tragedies of punishment or retaliation. 
In iszt a step forward was marked by the enactment of a Jaw making 
it murder to kill any one for witchcraft. and an otlense punishable 
with whipping to accuse another of witcheraft.? This law may have 
been the result of the silent working of missionary influence, sup- 
ported by such enlightened men as Sequova. 

The treaty which assigned the Arkansas lands to the western Cher- 
okee had stipulated that a census should be made of the eastern and 
western divisions of the Nation, separately. and an apportionment of the 
national annuity forthwith made on that basis. The western line of 
the Arkansas tract had also been left open, until according to another 
stipulation of the sametreaty. the whole amount of land ceded throxgh it 
to the United States by the Cherokee Nation inthe East could be ascer- 
tained in order that an equal quantity might be included within the 
boundaries of the western tract.2. These promises had not vet been 
fulfilled, partly because of the efforts of the Government to bring 
about a Jarger emigration or a further cession, partly on account of 
delay in the state surveys, and partly also because the Osayve objected 
to the running of a line which should make the Cherokee their next 
door neighbors.* With their boundaries unadjusted and their annui- 
ties withheld, distress und dissatisfaction overcame the western Cher- 
okee, many of whom, feeling themselves absolved from territorial 
restrictions, spread over the country on the southern side of Arkansas 
river,’ while others, under the lead of a chief named The Bowl 
(Diwa’ li), crossed Red river into Texas—then a portion of Mexico—in 
a yain attempt to eseape Amortean jurisdiction." 

A provisional western boundary having been run, which proved 
unsatisfactory both to the western Cherokee and to the people of 
Arkansas. an effort was made to settle the difficulty by arranging an 
exehange of the Arkansas tract for a new country west of the Arkansas 
line. So strongly opposed, however, were the western Cherokee to 
this project that their council. in 1525, passed a law, as the eastern 
Cherokee and the Creeks had already done, fixing the death penalty 


1 Washburn, Reminiscences, p. 178, 1409; see also ante p. 206. 
2Tbid, b. 13%. 

3See Treaty of 1817, Indian Treaties, 1837. 

4 Royee, Cherokee Nation, Fifth Report Bureau of Ethnology, pp. 243, 244, 15=5, 
5 Thid, p. 243. 

6 Author's personal information; see p. 143. 
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for anyone of the tribe who should undertake to cede or exchange tnd 
belonging to the Nation! 

After a long series of negotiations such pressure was brought (o 
hear upon a delegation which visited Washington in TS28 that consent 
Was at lust obtained to an exchange of the Arkansas trict for another 
piece of seven million acres lying farther west, together with ~ a per- 
petual outlet west of the tract thus assigned, as far west as the 
sovereignty of the United States might extend.’ The boundaries 
given for this seven-million-aere tract and the adjeining western 
outlet were moditied by treaty at Fort Gibson tive yerurs Inter so us to 
be practically equivalent to the present territory of the Cherokee 
Nation in Indinn Territory, with the Cherokee strip recently ceeded. 

The preamble of the Washington Creaty of May 6. E828. recites that 
Whereas, it being the anxious desire of the Government of the United 
States to secure to the Cherokee nation of Indians, as well those now 
living within the limits of the territory of Avkansas as those of their 
friends and brothers who reside in states east of the Mississippi. 
and who may wish to join their brothers of the West. permanent 
home, and which shall under the most solemn enarantee of the Umited 
States, be and remain theirs forever —a home that shall never, in all 
future time, be embarrassed by having extended around it the lines 
or placed over it the jurisdiction of a territory or state. nor be pressed 
upon by the extension in any way of any of the limits of any existing 
territory or state; and whereas the present lecation of the Cherokces 
in Arkansas being unfavorable to their present repose, and tending, 
as the past demonstrates, to their future degradation and misery. anc 
the Cherokees being anxious to avoid such consequences.” ete, —there- 
fore, they cede everything confirmed to them in 1817. 

Article 2 detines the boundaries of the new traet and the western 
outlet to be given in exchange, lying immediately west of the present 
Arkansas line. while the next article provides for the removal of all 
whites and others residing within the said boundaries, “‘so that no 
obstacles arising out of the presence of a white population, or any 
population of any other sort. shall exist to annoy the Cherokees, and 
also to keep all such from the west of said line in future.” 

Other articles provide for payment for improvements left: behind; 
for a cash sum of 350,000 to pay for trouble and expense of remoyal 
and to compensate for the inferior quality of the lands in the new 
tract; for 86,000 fo pay for recovering stock which tay stray awiy 
tin quest of the pastures from which they may be driven 2” 8s.760 for 
spoliations committed by Osage and whites: 8500 to George Cuess 
(Sequoyaj—who was himself one of the signers in consideration of 
the beneficial results to his tribe from the alphabet invented by him: 
S820,000 in fen annual payments for education: 31.000 for a printing 


1 Royee, Cherokee Nation, op. eit. p. 245. 2Tbid., pp. 24s, 24s; 
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press and type to aid in the enlightenment of the people “in their own 
and our language“: a personal indenimity for false imprisonment; and 
for the removal and reestablishment of the Dwight mission. 

In article 6 “itis moreover agreed by the United States. whenever 
the Cherokee may desire it. to give thenra set of plain laws, suited to 
their condition; also, when they wish to lay off their lands and own 
them individually, a survevor shall be sent to make the surveys at the 
cost of the United States.” This article was annulled in 1833 by 
request of the Cherokee. 

Article & provides.for the Fort Gibson military reservation within 
the new tract. while article 7 binds the Cherokee to surrender and 
remove from all their Jands in Arkansas within fourteen months. 

Article 8 shows that all this was intended to be only preliminary to 
the removal of the whole Cherokee Nation from the east of the Missis- 
sippi, a consummation toward which the dackson administration and 
the state of Georgia immediately began to bend every effort. Tt is as 
follows: 

ARTICLE S$. The Cherokee nation, west of the Mississippi, having by this agreement 
freed] themselves from the harassing and ruinons effects consequent upon a location 
amidst a white population, and secured to themselves and their posterity, under the 
solemp sanction of the enarantee of the United States as contained in this agreement, 
a large extent of unembarrassed conntry; and that their brothers yet remaining in 
the states may be induced to join them and enjoy the repose and blessings of sneha 
state in the future, it is further agreed on the part of the United States that to each 
head of a Cherokee family now residing within the chartered limits of Georgia, or 
of either of the states east of the Mississippi, who may desire to remove west, shall 
be given, on enrolling himself for emigration, a good rifle, a blanket, a kettle, and 
tive pounds of tobacco; (and to each nieniber of his family one blanket), also a just 
compensation for the property he may abandon, to be assessed by persons to be 
appointed by the President of the United States, The cost of the emigration of all 
such shall also be barne by the United States, and good and suitable ways opened 
and procured for their comtort, accommodation, and support by the way, and pro- 
visions for twelve months after their arrival at the ageney; and to each person, or 
head of a family, if he take along with him four persons, shall be paid immediately 
on his arriving at the agency and reporting himself and his family or followers as 
emigrants or permanent settlers, in addition to the above, provided he aud they shall 
lua emigeated from within the chartered limits of the State of Georgia, the sau ot fifty 
dollars, and this sui in proportion to any greater or less number that may accompany 
him from within the aforesaid ehartered limits of the State of Georgia. 


A Senate amendment, defining the limits of the western ontlet. was 
afterward foand to be impracticable in its restrictions and was can- 
celed by the treaty made at Fort Gibson in 1853. 

The Washington treaty was signed by several delegates. including 
Sequoya, four of them signing in Cherokee characters, As the laws 


1Treaty of Washington, May 6, 1828, Indian Treaties, yp 423428, 1537, treaty of Fort Gibson, 1533, 
Sho; sce also for synopsis, Royce, Cherokee Nation, Fifth Ann. Rep, Bureau of Ethnology, 
30, 158s. 
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of the western Cherokee made it a capital offense to negothite any sale 
or exchange of land excepting by authority of council, and the deles 
vates had acted without such authority, they were so doubtful as to 
what might happen on their return that the Secretary of War sent 
with them a letter of explipation assuring the Cherokee that their 
representatives had acted with integrity and earnest zeal for their 
people and had done the best that could be done with regard to the 
treaty. Notwithstanding this, they found the whole tribe so strongly 
opposed to the treaty that their own lives and property were unsafe. 
The national counei) pronounced them euilty of fraud and deception 
and deckured the treaty null and void. as having been made without 
authority, and asked permission to send on a delegation authorized to 
arrange all differences.’ In the meantime, however, the treaty had 
been ratified within three weeks of its conchtsion, und thus, hardly ten 
years after they had cleared their fields on the Arkansas, the western 
Cherokee were forced to abandon their cabins and plantations and 
move once more into the wilderness, 

A considerable number, refusing to submit to the treaty or to trust 
longer to @uurantees and promises, crossed Red river into Texas and 
joined the Cherokee colony already located there by The Bow], under 
Mexican jurisdiction. Among those this removing was the noted 
chief Tahehee (Tatsi’) or Dutch.” who had been one of the earliest 
emigrants to the Arkansas country. After several years in Texas, 
during which he led war parties against the wilder tribes, he recrossed 
Red river and soon inade himself so conspicnous in raids upon the 
Osage that a reward of five hundred dollars was offered by General 
Arbuckle for his eapture. To show his defiance of the proclamation, 
he deliberately journeyed to Fort Gibson, attacked a party of Osage 
ata trading post near by, and sealped one of them witht hearing of 
the drums of the fort. With rifle in one hand and the bleeding scalp 
in the other, he leaped a precipice and made his escape, although a 
bullet grazed his cheek. On promise of anmesty and the withdrawal 
of the reward, he afterward returned and settled, with his followers, 
on the Canadian, southwest of Fort Gibson, establishing a reputation 
among army officers as a valuable scout and guide.’ 

By treaties nade in 1826 and 1827 the Creeks had ceded all their 
remaining lands in Georgin and agreed to remove to Indian Territory. 
some of these emigrants had settled alone the northern bank of 
the Arkansas and on Verdigris river, on lands Jater found to be 
within the limits of the territory assigned to the western Cherokee 
by the treaty of {828.0 This led to jealousies and collisions between 

1 Royce, Cherokee Nation, Fifth Ann, Rep, Bureat of Ethnology, pp. 245. 188s, 
2 Fora sketch of Tahchee, with portraits, see MeKenney and Hall, 1, pp, 251-260, 1s4s, Catlin, North 


American Indians, 1, pp. W21.122. M1. Washburn also mentions the emigration to Texas consequent 
upon the treaty of Iss (Reminiscences, p. 217, 1569). 
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the two tribes, and in order to settle the difficulty the United States 
convened a joint couneil of Creeks and Cherokee at Fort Gibson, with 
the result that separate treaties were concluded with each on February 
14. 1832, defining their respective bounds to the satisfaction of all 
concerned, By this arrangement the upper Verdigris was confirmed 
to the Cherokee, and the Creeks who had settled along that portion of 
the stream agreed to remove to Creek territory immediately adjoining 
on the south! 

By the treatv made on this occasion with the Cherokee the bound- 
aries of the tract of seven million acres granted by the treaty of 1828 
are defined so as to correspond with the present boundaries of the 
Cherokee country in Indian territory, together with a strip two miles 
wide along the northern border, which was afterward annexed to the 
state of Kansas by the treaty of 1866. A tract in the northeastern 
corner, between Neosho or Grand river and the Missouri line. was set 
apurt for the use of the Seneea and several other remnants of tribes 
removed from their original territories. The western outlet estab- 
lished by the treaty of 1828 was reestablished as a western extension 
from the seven-million-acre tract thus bornnded, being what was after- 
ward known as the Cherokee strip or outlet plus the two-mile strip 
extending westward along the south line of Kansas. 

After deseribing the boundaries of the main residence traet, the first 
article continues: 

In addition to the seven millions of acres of land thus provided for and bounded 
the United States further guarantee to the Cherokee nation a perpetual outlet west 
and a tree and unmolested use of all the country lying west of the western boundary 
of said seven millions of acres, as far west as the sovereignty of the United States and 
their right of soil extend—provided, however, that if the saline or salt plain on the 
great western prairie shall fall within said limits prescribed for said outlet the right 
is reserved to the United States to permit other tribes of red men to get salt on said 
plain in eommon with the Cherokees—and letters patent shall be issued by the 
United States as soon as practicable for the lands hereby guaranteed. 


The third article caneels, at the particular request of the Cherokee, 
that article of the treaty of 1825 by which the government was to give 
to the Cherokee a set of laws and a surveyor to survey lands for indi- 
viduals. when so desired by the Cherokee.’ 

Their differences with the Creeks having been thus adjusted, the 
Arkansas Cherokee proceeded to ocveupy the territory guaranteed to 
them, where they were joined a few years later by their expatriated 
kinsmen from the east. By tacit agreenient some of the Creeks who 
had settled within the Cherokee bounds were permitted to remain. 
Among these were several families of Uchee—an incorporated tribe 


1Treaties at Fort Gibson, February 14, 14833, with Creeks and Cherokee, in Indian Treaties, pp. 
561-409, 1837. 

Treaty of 1833, Indian Treaties, pp. 561-565, 1837; Royce, Cherokee Nation, Fifth Ann. Rep. Bureau 
of Ethnology, pp. 249-253, 18588; see also Treaty of New Echota, 1835, ante, pp. 123-125. 
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of the Creek confederacy — who had fixed their residence at the spot 
where the town of Tablequah was afterward established. They 


remained here until swept off by smallpox some sixty years ago, | 


Vib TEXAS BAND? Lst7—Lioo 


Aw already stated. a band of western Cherokee under Chief Bow, 
dissatistied with the delay in fulfilling the terms of the treaty of ISEr, 
lind Jeft Arkansas and crossed Redo river into Texas, then under 
Mexican jurisdiction, where they were joined a few years later by 
Tahehee and others of the western band who were opposed to the 
treaty of Ls2s. Here they united with other refugee Indians from 
the United States. forming together a loose confederacy known after- 
ward as “the Cherokee and their associated bands.” consisting of 
Cherokee. Shawano, Delaware. Kickapoo, Quapaw, Choctaw. Biloxi, 
“dawanie™ (levewani, Yowani), ‘ Cnataqua™ (Nada’ko or Atna- 
darko. another Caddo. subtribe). °° Tahookatookie” (4). Alabama (a 
Creek subtribe). and ‘*Cooshatta” (Kousa’ti, another Creek subtribe). 
The Cherokee being the largest and most important band, their chief, 
Bowl—known to the whites as Colonel Bowles—was regarded as the 
chief and principal man of them all. 

The refugees settled chiefly along Angelina, Neches, and Trinity 
rivers in eastern Texas. where Bowl] endeavored to obtain a grant of 
land for their use from the Mexican government. According to the 
Texan historians they were tacitly permitted to oceupy the conntry 
and hopes were held out thata grant would be issued. but the papers 
had not been perfected when the Pexas revolution began.’ According 
to the Cherokee statement the erant was actually issued and the Span- 
ish document inclosed ina tin box was on the person of Bowl when he 
was killed? On complaint of some of the American colonists in Texas 
President Jackson issued a proclamation forbidding any Lodians to 
cross the Sabine river from the United States.* 

In ts26-27 a dissatistied American colony in eastern Texas, under the 
leadership of Hayden Edwards, organized what was known as the 
Fredonia rebellion” against the Mexican government. To secure 
the alliance of the Cherokee and their confederates the Aimericaus 
entered into a treaty by which the Indians were cuaranteed the lauds 

V Author's personal information, In 15%) the author opened two Uchee graves on the grounds of 
Cornelius Boudinot, at Tahleyuah, finding with one body a number of French, Spanish, and Ameri- 
can silver coins wrapped in cloth and deposited in two packages on each side of the head, They are 
now in the National Museum at Washington. 

2 Bonnell, Topographic Description of Texas, p. 1411, Austin, 140; Thrall, History of Texas, p. 55; 
New York, Isv6. 

2 Author's perronal information from J, D. Wafford anil other old Cherokee residents and from recent 
Cherokee defegates. Bancroft agrees with Bonnell and Thrall that no grant was formally issucd, 
hut states that the Cherokee chief established his peaple in Texas © confiding in promises made to 
him, and a conditional agreement in 1822" with the Spanish governor (History of the North Mexican 


States and Texas, I, p. 103, 1559). It is probable that the paper carried by Bowl was the later 
Houston treaty. Sve next page. 4Thrall, op. cit.,s, p. 55. 
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oecupied by them, but without specification as to boundaries. The 
Fredonia movement soon collapsed and nothing tangible seems to have 
come of the negotiations.’ 

In the fall of 1835 the Texan revolution began, resulting in the seces- 
sion of Texas from Mexico and her establishment as an independent 
republic until annexed keter to the United States. General Samuel 
Honston. a leading member of the revolutionary body, was an old 
friend of the Cherokee. and set forth so strongly the clams of them 
and their confederates that an act was passed by the convention pledg- 
ing to these tribes all the lands which they had held under the Mexican 
government. In accordance with this act General Houston and John 
Forbes were appointed to hold a treaty with the Cherokee and their 
associated Jands. They met the chiefs. including Bowl and Big-mush 
(Gatdii’wa li, ** Hard-mush”), of the Cherokee. at Bowls village on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1836, and concluded a formal treaty by which the Cherokee 
and their allies received a fee simple title to all the land lying ** west of 
the San Antonio road and beginning on the west at a point where the 
said road crosses the river Angelina, and running up said river until 
it reaches the mouth of the first large creek below the great Shawnee 
village, emptying into the said river from the northeast. thence mn- 
ning with said creek to its main source and from thence a due north 
line to the Sabine and with said river west. Then starting where the 
San Antonio road crosses the Angelina and with said road to where it 
crosses the Neches and thence running up the east side of said river in 
northwest direction.” The historian remarks that the description is 
somewhat vague, but is a literal transcription from the treaty.* The 
territory thus assigned was about equivalent to the present Cherokee 
county, Texas. 

The treaty provoked such general dissatisfaction among the Texans 
that it was not presented to the convention for ratification. General 
Honston became President of Texas in November, 1836. but notwith- 
standing all his efforts in behalf of the Cherokee, the treaty was 
rejected by the Texas senate in secret session on December 16, 1837.° 
Texas having in the meantime achieved victorious independence was 
now in position to repudiate her engagements with the Indians, which 
she did. not only with the Cherokee, but with the Comanche and 
other wild tribes, which had been induced to remain neutral during 
the struggle on assurance of Jeing secured in possession of their 
lands. 

In the meantime President Houston was unremitting in his effort to 
secure the ratification of the Cherokee treaty, but without success. 
On the other hand the Cherokee were accused of various depreda- 
tions, and it was asserted that they had entered into an agreement with 


1Thrall, Texas, p. 46, 1579. 3Tbid., p. 143, 1840. 
* Bonnell, Texas, pp. 142, 143, 1M0. 
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Mexico by which they were to be secured in the territory in question 
on condition of assisting to drive owl the Americans.' The charee 
nune yuther late in the day. and it was evident that President Houston 
put no faith in it, as he still continued his efforts in behalf of the 
Cherokee, even so faras to order the boundary Jine to be run, accord- 
ine to the terms of the treaty (45).° 

In December, 183s, Houston was succeeded as President by Mirabeau 
B. Launar, who at once announced his intention to expel every Indian 
tribe from Texas. declaring in his inaugural messnee that ‘the sword 
should mark the boundaries of the republic.” At this time the Tadians 
Ineastern Texas, including the Cherokee and their twelve confederated 
bands and some others. were estimated at 1.800 warriors, or perhaps 
S000 persons. * 

A small force of troops sent to take possessian of the salt springs in 
the lnitan country at the head of the Neches was notitied by Bowl 
that such action would be resisted. The Indians were then informed 
that they must prepare to leave the country in the fall, but that they 
would be paid for the tmprovements abandoned. Jn the meantime 
the neighboring Mexicans made an etlort to free themselves from 
Yexan rile and sent overtures to the Indians to unike common ciuse 
with them. This being discovered, the erisixs was precipitated. and a 
comission consisting of General Albert Sidney Johnston (secretary 
of war of the republic), Vice-President Burnet, and some other 
officials, backed up by several regiments of troops, was sent to the 
Cherokee vilkige on Angelina river to demand of the Indians that they 
remove at once across the border. The Indians refused and were 
attacked and defeated on July 15, 1830. by the Texan troops under 
cominand of General Douglas. They were pursued and a second 
engagement took place the next morning. resulting in the death of 
Bow! himself and his assistant chief Gathii’wa li, **Hard-mush.” and the 
dispersion of the Indian forces, with a Joss in the two engagements of 
about 55 killed and So wounded. the Texan loss being comparatively 
trifling. The first tight took place ata bill close to the main Cherokee 
village on the Angelina, where the Indians made a stand and defended 
their position well for some time. The second occurred at a ravine 
near Neches river, where they were intereepted in their retrent. Says 
Thrall, “After this fight the Indians abandoned Texus, leaving their 
tine tunds in possession of the whites.” + 

By thexe two defeats the forces of the Cherokee and their ceonfeder- 
utes were completely broken up. A part of the Cherokee recrossed 
Red river and rejoined their Kinsmen in Indian territory, bringing 
with them the blood-stained canister containing the patent for their 


1 Bonnell, Texas, pp. 143, 141. 

21bid., pp. 144, 14. 

3 Thrall, Texas, pp. 116-168, 1876. 

4Bonnell, op, cit., pp. 116-150; Thrall, op. eit.. pp. 120 
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Texas land, whieh Bowl had carried about with him sinee the treaty 
with Houston and which he had upon his person when shot. It is 
still kept in the Nation.* Others, with the Kickapoo, Delawares, 
and Caddo, scattered in small bands along the western Texas frontier, 
where they were occasionally heard from afterward. On Christmas 
day of the same yeura fight pecurred on Cherokee creek, San Saba 
county, in which several Indians were killed and a number of wonen 
and children captured, including the wife and family of the dead chief 
Bowl.* Those of the Cherokee who did not return to Indian territory 
evadually drifted down into Mexico, where some hundreds of them 
are uow permanently and prosperously domiciled far south in the 
neighborhood of Guadalajara and Lake Chapala, conmunication being 
still kept up through oecasional visits from their kinsmen in the terri- 
tory.’ 


THE CHERKOKER NATION IN THE WEST—L1S40-1900 


With the final remoyal of the Cherokee from their native country 
and theiv reunion and reorganization under new conditions in Indian 
Territory in 1840 their aboriginal period properly comes to a close 
and the rest may be dismissed in a few paragraphs as of concern rather 
to the local historian than to the ethnologist. Having traced for three 
full centuries their gradual evolution from a savage tribe toa civilized 
Christian nation, with a national constitution and national press printed 
in thei own national alphabet, we can afford to leave the rest to 
others, the prineipal materials being readily accessible in the Cherokee 
national arehiyes at Tahlequah, in the files of the Cherohce wldvocate 
and other newspapers published in the Nation, and in the annual 
reports and other documents of the Indian office. 

For many years the hunter and warrior had been giving place to the 
farmer and imechanic, and the forced expatmation made the change 
complete and tinal, Torn from their native streams and mountains, 
their council fires extinguished and their townhouses burned behind 
them, and transported bodily to a far distant country where every- 
thing was new and strange, they were obliged perforce to forego the 
old life and adjust themselves to chunged surroundings. The ballplay 
was neglected and the green-corn dance proscribed, while the herote 
tradition of former days became a fading memory or a tale to amuse a 
child.  Tnstead of ceremonials and peace councils we hear now of rail- 
road deals and contracts with cattle syndicates, and instead of the old 
warrior ehiefs who had nade the Cherokee name a terror—Oconostota, 
Hanging-maw, Doublehead, and Pathkiller—we tind the destinies of the 


¥ Author's personal information from J.D. Wafferd and other old western Cherokee, and recent 
Cherokee delegates; by some this is said to have been a Mexican patent, but it is probably the one 
given by Texas. Sce ante, p, 143. : 

2Thrall, Texas, p. 120, IS76. 

3 Author's personal information from: Mexican and Cherokee sources, 
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nation enided henceforth by shrewd mixed-blood politicians, bearing 
white inen’s names and speaking the white man’s language. and fre- 
quently with hardly enough Indian blood to show itself in the features. 

The change was not instautaneons, nor is it even vet complete. for 
although the tendency is coustantly away from the old things, and 
although frequent intermarriages are rapidly bleaching out the brown 
of the Indian skin, there are still several thousaud fnll-blood Chero- 
kee -enough to constitute a large tribe if set off by themselyves—who 
speak only their native laneuaee and in secret bow down to the nature- 
gods of their fathers, Here. as in other lands, the conservative 
element has taken refuge in the mountain districts, while the minxed- 
bloods and the adopted whites are chietly on the richer low grounds 
and in the railroad towns. 


On the reorganization of the united Nation the council eround at 
Tahlequah was designated as the seat of government, and the present 
town wis soon afterward laid out upon the spot, taking its name from 
the old Cherokee town of Tlikwii, or Tellico, tn Tennessee. The 
Missions were reestablished, the Adsocat was revived, and the work 
of civilization was again taken up, though under great difficulties, as 
continued removals and persecutions, with the awful suffering and 
mortality of the Jast ereat emigration, had impoverished and more 
than decimated the Nation and worn out the courage even of the 
bravest. The bitterness engendered by the New Echota treaty led 
toa series of murders and assassinations and other acts of outlawry, 
amounting almost to civil war between the Ross and Ridge factions, 
until the Government was at last obliged to interfere. The Old Set- 
tlers also had their erievances and complaints against the newcomers, 
so that the history of the Cherokee Nation for the next twenty years 
is largely a chronicle of factional quarrels, through which civilization 
and every good work actually retrograded behind the condition of a 
generation earher. 

Sequoya, who had ocveupied a prominent position in the affairs of 
the Old Settlers and assisted much in the reorganization of the Nation, 
had become seized with a desire to make linguistic investigations among 
the remote tribes, very probably with a view of devising a universal 
Indian alphabet. His mind dwelt also on the old tradition of a lost 
band of Cherokee living somewhere toward the western mountatus. 
In loti and ts42. with a few Cherokee companions and with his pro- 
visions and papers loaded in an ox curt, he made several journeys into 
the West, received every where with kindness hy even the wildest tribes. 
Disappointed in his philologic results. be started out in L545 in quest 
of the Jost Cherokee, who were believed to be somewhere in northern 
Mexico, but, being now an old man and worn out by hardship, he sank 
under the effort and died —alone and unattended, it is said—near the 
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village of San Fernando, Mexico, in August of that year.  Riunors 
having come of his helpless condition, a purty had been sent out from 
the Nation to bring him back, but arrived too late to find him alive. 
A pension of three hundred dollars, previously voted to him by the 
Nation, was continued to his widow—the ouly literary pension in the 
United States. Besides a wife he left two sons and a danghter.* 
Sequovah district of the Cherokee Nation was named in his honor, and 
the great trees of California (Avquo/a giyantea) also preserve his 
memory. 

Tn i546 a treaty was coneluded at Washington by whieh the eon- 
flictine claims of the Old Settlers and later emigrants were adjusted, 
reimbursement was promised for sums unjustly deducted from the 
five-nillion-dollar payment guaranteed under the treaty of 1835, and 
a general amnesty was proclaimed for all past offenses within the 
Nation.” Final settlement of the treaty clainis has not vet been made, 
and the mutter is still a subject of tigation. including all the treaties 
and agreements ap to the present date. 

In 1859 the devoted missionary Samuel Worcester, anthor of 
numerous translitions and first organizer of the dAdrocate, died at 
Park Hill mission. in the Cherokee Nation, after thirty-five years 
spent. in the service of the Cherokee, having suffered chains, impris- 
onment, and exile for their sake.* 

The breaking out of the civil war in 1s61 found the Cherokee 
divided in sentiment. Being slave owners, like the other Indians 
removed from the southern states, and surrounded by southern influ- 
ences, the agents in charge being themselves southern sympathizers, 
a considerable party in each of the tribes was disposed to take active 
part with the Confederacy. The old Ridge party, headed by Stand 
Watie and supported by the secret secession organizition known as 
the Knights of the Golden Cirele, declared for the Confederacy. The 
National party, headed by John Ross and supported by the patriotic 
organization known as the Kitoowah society—whose menibers were 
afterward known as Pin Indians —declared for strict neutrality. At 
last, however, the pressure becanie too strong to he resisted, and on 
October 7, £861, a treaty was coneluded at Tahlequah, with General 
Albert Pike, commissioner for the Confederate states, by which the 
Cherokee Nation cast its lot with the Confederacy, as the Creeks, 
Choctaw, Chickasaw, Seminole, Oxage, Comanche, and several smaller 
tries had already done.* 


YW. A. Phillips, Sequoyah, in Harper's Magazine, September, 1570; Foster, Sequoyah, 1885; Royce, 
Cherokee Nation, Fifth Ann. Rep, Bureauof Ethnology, }. 302, 1sss; letter of William P. Ross, former 
editor of Cherokee Advocate, March 11, 1859, in archives of Bureau of American Ethnology; Cherokee 
Advocate, Octoher 19, 1s44, November 2, 1844, and March 6, 1845; author's personal information. San 
Fernando scems to have been a small village in Chihuahna, but is not shown on the maps. 

* For full discussion see Royce, op. cit., pp. 295-312. 

3 Pilling, Bibliography of the Iroquoian Languages (bulletin of the Bureau of Ethnology ), p. 174, 155s. 

4See treatics with Cherokee, October 7,1861,and with other tribes,in Confederate States Statutes 
at Large, 1864; Royce, op. cit., pp. 324-328; Greeley, American Conflict, 1, pp. 30-34, 1866; Reports of 
Indian Commissioner for 1860 to 1862, 
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Two Cherokee regiments were raised for the Confederate service, 
under conunand of Stand Watie and Colonel Drew, respectively. the 
former betng cominissioned as brigadier-eeneral. They participated 
in several engagements. chief among thent being the battle of Pon 
Ridge, Arkansas. on Mareh 7. 1862.7 In the following sunumer the 
‘Enion forces entered the Cherokee country and sent a proposition to 
Ross, urging him to repudiate the treaty with the Confederate states, 
but the offer was indignantly declined. Shortly afterward. however, 
the men of Drew's regiment. tinding themselves unpaid and generally 
neglected by thetr allies, went over almost in a body to the Union 
side. thus compelling Ross fo make an arrangement with the Union 
commander, Colonel Weir. Leaving the Cherokee country, Ross 
retived to Philadelphia. from which he did not return until the close 
of the war.” In the meantime Indian Territory was ravaged alter- 
nately by contending factions and armed bedies, and thousands of 
loval fugitives were obliged to take refuge in Kansas, where they 
were cared for by the govermnent. Among these. at the close of 162, 
were two thousand Cherokee. In the following spring they were sent 
back to their homes under armed escort to give them an opportunity 
to put in a crop, seeds and tools being furnished for the purpose, but 
had hardly begun work when they were forced to retire by the 
approach of Stand Watie and his regiment of Confederate Cherokee, 
estimated at seven hundred men. Stand Watie and his men, with the 
Confederate Creeks and others, scoured the country at will. destroying 
or carrying off everything belonging to the loyal Cherokee, who had 
now, to the number of nearly seven thousund, taken refuge at Fort 
Gibson. Refusing to take sides aguinst a government which was still 
unable to protect them, they were forced to see all the prosperous 
accumulations of twenty years of industry swept off in this guerrilla 
warfare. In stock alone their Josses were extimuted at more than 
300,000 head.” 

The events of the war brought to them more of desokition and 
ruin thin perhaps to any other community. Raided and sacked alter- 
nately. not only by the Confederate and Union forces, but ly the vin- 
dictive ferocity and hate of their own factional divisions, their country 
beeame a blackened and desolate waste. Driven from comfortable 
homes, exposed to want. misery, and the elements. they perished like 
sheep in a snow storm. Their houses, fences, and other improve- 
ments were burned, their orchards destroyed. their flocks and herds 
slaughtered or driven off, their schools broken up, their schoolhouses 
given to the flames, and their churches and public buildings sub- 
jected to a similar fate; and that entire portion of their country which 


1Tn this battle the Confederates were assisted by from 4,000 to 5,000 Indians of the southern trihes, 
including the Cherokee, under command of General Albert Pike, 

= Royce, Cherokee Nation, Fifth Ann, Rep. Burenu of Ethnology, pp. 329, aU, PSs, 

Thi, p. 831, 
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had been ocvenpied by their settlements was distinguishable from the 
virgin prairie only by the scorched and blackened chimneys and the 
plowed but now neglected fields.” + 

After five years of desolation the Cherokee emerged from the war 
with their numbers reduced from 21.000 to 14,000," and their whole 
country in ashes. On July 14, 1866, by a treaty coneluded at Table- 
quah, the nation was received buek into the proteetion of the United 
States, a general amnesty was proclamied, and all contiseations on 
account of the war prohibited: slavery was abolished without compen- 
sation to former owners, and all negroes residing within the Nation 
were admitted to full Cherokee citizenship. Dy articles 15 and 16 
permission was given the United States to settle friendly Indians 
within the Cherokee home country or the Cherokee strip by consent 
and purehase from the Nation. By article 17 the Cherokee sold the 
S00,000-acre fraet in Kansas secured by the treaty of 1885, together 
with a two-mile strip running alone the southern border of Kansas, 
and thereafter to be included within the limits of that state, thus leay- 
ing the Cherokee country as it was before the recent cession of the 
Cherokee strip. Payment was promised for spoliations hy United 
States troops during the wir; and $3,000 were to be paid out of the 
Cherokee funds to the Reverend Evan Jones, then disubled and in 
poverty, as a reward for forty vears of faithfnl missionary labors. 
By article 26 “the United States guarantee to the Cherokees the quiet 
and peaceable possession of their country and protection against 
domestic fends and insurrection as well as hostilities of other tribes. 
They shall also be protected from intrusion by all unauthorized citi- 
zens of the United States attempting to settle on their lands or reside 
in their territory.” * 

The missionury, Reverend Evan Jones, who had followed the Cher- 
okee into exile, and his son, John B. Jones, had been admitted to 
Cherokee citizenship the year before by vote of the Nation. The act 
conferring this recognition recites that *twe do bear witness that they 
have done their work well.” + 

John Ross, now an old man, had been unable to attend this treaty, 
being present at the time in Washington on business for his people. 
Before its ratification he died in that city on August 1, 1866, at the 
ave of seventy-seven years, fifty-seven of which had been given to 
the service of his Nation. No finer panegyrie was ever pronounced 
than the memorial resolution passed by the Cherokee Nation on learn- 
ing of his death.’ Notwithstanding repeated attempts to subvert his 
authority, his people had remained steadfast in their fidelity to him, 


iRayee, Cherokee Nation, op, cit., p. 376. 

2lbid,, p. 376. A census of 1867 gives them 13,566 (ibid., p, 351). 

‘sve synopsis and full diseussion in Royce, op. cit., pp, 334-340, 

4Act of Citizenship, November 7, 1865, Laws of the Cherokee Nation, p. 119: St, Lonis, 1568, 
5 See Resolutions of Honor, ibid., pp. 137-140. 
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and he died. as he had lived for nearly forty vears. the othicially recoe 
nized chief of the Nation. With repeated opportunities to enrich 
himself at the expense of his tribe, he died a poor man. Tis hody 
was brought back and interred in the territory of the Nation. In 
remembrance of the creat chief one of the nine districts of the Chero- 
kee Nation has been called by his Tndtan name, Cooweescoowee (46), 

Under the provisions of the Inte treaty the Deluwires in Kansas, to 
the number of !S85, removed to Indian territory in S67 and became 
tncorporated as citizens of the Cherokee Nation, They were followed 
in ISTO by the Shawano, chietly also from Kansas. to the number of 
T7O) Phese tmmmigrants settled chiefly along the Verdieris, in the 
northwestern part of the Nation, Under the same treaty the Osage. 
Kaw, Pawnee, Ponca, Oto and Missouri, und Tonkawa were afterward 
settled on the western extension known then as the Cherokee strip. 
The captive Nez Poercés of Joseph's band were also temporarily located 
there. but have since been removed to the states of Washington and 
Idaho. 

In isv0 the Missouri, Kansas and Texas railway.a branch of the 
Union Pacific system, was constructed through the lands of the Chero- 
kee Nation under an agreement ratified by the Government, it being 
the first railroad to enter that country.’ Several others have since 
been constructed or projected. 

The same veur sow a Cherokee literary revival. The publication of 
the .tdroeade, which had heen suspended since some vears before the 
war, was resumed, and by authority of the Nation John B. Jones 
began the preparation of a series of schoolbooks in the Cherokee 
language and alphabet for the benefit of those children who knew no 
Enetish.* 

In the spring of {881 a delegation from the Cherokee Nation visited 
the East Cherokee still remaining in the mountains of North Carolina 
and extended to them a cordial and urgent invitation to remove and 
incorporate upon equal terms with the Cherokee Nation in the Indian 
territory. In consequence several parties of East Cherokee, number- 
ing in all 161 persons, removed during the year to the western Nation, 
the expense heing paid by the Federal government. Others afterwards 
upphed for assistance to reniove, but as no further appropriation was 
made for the purpose nothing more was done.t In T8838 the East 
Cherokee brought suit for a proportionate division of the Cherokee 
funds and other interests under previous treaties? but their claim was 


TRoyee, Cherokee Nation, Fifth Ann. Rep. Bureau of Ethnology, pp. S46-398, TS8s: Cousditution and 
Laws of the Cherokee Nation, pp. 277-281) St. Louis, 1875, 

2 Royce, op. cit., p. 367. 

3Foster, Sequoyah, pp. 147, 148. 1885; Pilling, Iroquoian Bibliography, Iss, ardeles * Cherokee Ad vo- 
cate’ and “John B. Jones.’ Theschoolbook series seems to have ended with the arithmetic—cause, 
as the Cherokee national superintendent of schools explained to the author, tec much white man.” 

4Commissioner H. Price, Report of Indian Commissioner, po IXv 1ss),and pp Ixx, Dss2- see also pp. 175, 

5Report of Indian Comunissioner, p. Xv, 1883. 
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tinally decided adversely three years later on appeal to the Supreme 
(Cronturtig” 

In Iss? the Cherokee female seminary was completed at Tahlequah 
at acost of over 360.000, supplementing the work of the male sem- 
inary. built some years hefore at a cost of 890,000, The Cherokee 
Nation was now appropriating annually over 880,000 for school pur- 
poses. including the support of the two seminaries, an orphan asylum, 
and over one hundred primary schools, besides which there were a 
number of urssion schools.® 

For a number of years the pressure for the opening of Indian terri- 
tory to white settlement had heen growing in strength. Thousands 
of intruders had settled themselves upon the lands of each ot the 
five civilized tribes, where they remained upon various pretexts in 
spite of urgent and repeated appeals to the government by the 
Tndians for their removal. Under treaties with the five civilized 
tribes, the right to decide citizenship or residence elaimis belonged to 
the tribes concerned, but the intruders had at last hecome so numerous 
and strone that they had formed an organization among themselves to 
pass upon their own claims, and others that might be submitted to 
them, with attorneys and ample funds to defend each claint in outside 
courts against the decision of the tribe. At the same time the Gov- 
ernment policy was steadily toward the reduction or complete breaking 
up of Indian reservations and the allotment of lands to the Indians in 
seyverulty, with a view to their final citizenship, and the opening of 
the sarplus kinds to white settlement. As a part of the same policy 
the jurisdiction of the United States courts was gradually being 
extended over the Indian country, taking cognizance of many things 
hitherto considered by the Indian courts under former treaties with 
the United States. Against all this the Cherokee and other civilized 
tribes protested, but without avail. To add to the irritation. com- 
panies of armed ‘hoomers” were organized for the express purpose 
of invading and seizing the Cherokee outlet and other wnoccupied 
portions of the Indian territory—reserved by treaty for future Indian 
settlement—in defiance of the civil and military power of the Goy- 
ernment. 

We come now to what seems the beginning of the end of Indian 
autonomy. In [Ss a commission, afterward known as the Cherokee 
Commission, was appointed, under act of Congress. to ‘tnegotiate 
with the Cherokee Indians, and with all other Indians owning or 
aiming lands lying west of the ninety-sixth degree of longitude in 
the Indian territory, for the cession to the United States of all their 
title, claim, or interest of every kind or character in and to said 
lands.” In August of that year the cominission made a proposition to 


1Commissioner J. D.C. Atkins, Report of Indian Commissioner, p, xly, 1886, and p. xxvii, 1887. 
“Avent L. E. Bennett, in Report of Indian Commissioner, p. 93, 1890. 
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Chief .). B. Mayes for the cession of all the Cherokee lands thus de- 
scribed, being that portion known as the Cherokee ontlet or strip. 
The proposition wis declined on the erouud that the Cherokee con- 
stitution forbade its consideration.’ Other tribes were approached for 
ao similar purpose. and the commission was continued. with changing 
personnel from year to year until agreements for cession and the 
taking of allotments had been made with nearly all the wilder tribes 
in what is now Oklahoma. 

In the meantime the Attorney-General had rendered a decision deny- 
ing the right of Indian tribes to lease their lands without permission 
of the Government. At this time the Cherokee were deriving: am 
annul income of S£50,000 from the lease of erazing privileges upou 
the strip. but by a proclamation of President Warrison on February 
17, 1S), ordering the eattlemen to vacate before the end of the vear. 
this Income was cut off and the strip was rendered practically value- 
less to them.” The Cherokee were now forced to come to terms. and 
a second proposition for the cession of the Cherokee strip was finally 
accepted by the national council on -lanuary 4. 18u2. 0 ct Tt was known 
to the Cherokees that for some time would-be settlers on the lands of 
the outlet had been encamped in the southern end of Kansas, and by 
every influence at their command had been urging the Government to 
open the country to settlement and to negotiate with the Cherokees 
afterwards, and thet a bill for that purpose had been introduced in 
Congress.” The consideration was nearly 88.600,000, or about 81.25 
per acre, for something over 6.000.000 acres of Jand. One article of 
the agreement stipulates for the reathiirmation to the Cherokee Nation 
of the right of local self-government.”* The agreement having heen 
ratified by Congress, the Cherokee strip was opened by Presidential 
proclamation on September 16. 1893.7 

The movement for the abolition of the Indian governments and the 
dlotment and opening of the Indian country had now eained such force 
that by act of Congress approved March 3.1803, the President wis 
authorized to appoint a comiuission of three—known Jater as the 
Dawes Commission. from its distinguished chairman, Senator Teury 
L. Dawes of Massachusetts—to nevotiate with the tive civilized tribes 
of Indian territory. viz, the Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw. Creek. 
and Seminole, for “the extinguishment of tribal titles to any lands 
within that territory. now held by any and all of such nations smd 
tribes, either by cession of the sume or some part thereof to the Unit- 
ed States, or by the allotment and division of the same in severalty 
nmiong the Indians of such nations or tribes respectively as may be 


} Report of Indian Commissioner, p. 22, 1889. 

“Sev proclamation by President Harrison wnd order from Indian Commissioner in Report of Indian 
Commissioner, pp. IXXii-IN xiii, 421422, Isv0. The lease figures are from personal information. 

‘Commissioner T, J. Morgan, Report of Indian Commissioner, pp. 79-80. 1842, 

4Commissioner D, M. Browning, Report of Indian Commissioner, pp. 5334, 1895. 
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entitled to the same.or by such other method as may be agreed upon 

to enable the ultiniate creation of a state or states of the 
Union, which shul embrace the land within the said Indian territory.”! 
The commission appointed arrived in the Indian territory in January, 
IS94. and at once began negotiations. * 

At this time the noncitizen element in Indian Territory was officially 
reported to number at least 200,000 souls. while those having riehts 
as citizens of the five civilized tribes. including full-blood and mixed- 
hlood Indians, adopted whites, and negroes, numbered but 70.500,5 
Not all of the noncitizens were intruders, many being there by per- 
mission of the Indian governments or on official or other legitimate 
business, but the ereat body of them were illegal squatters or unrecog- 
nized claimants to Indian rights, against whose presence the Indians 
themselves had never ceased to protest. A test case brought this year 
in the Cherokee Nation was decided by the Interior Department against 
the claimants and in favor of the Cherokee. Commenting upon threats 
made in consequence by the rejected claimants, the agent for the five 
tribes remarks: “‘}t is not probable that Congress will establish a 
court to nullify and vacate a formal decision of the Interior Depart- 
ment.”* A year later he says of these intruders that **so long as they 
have a foothold—-a residence, legal or not—in the Indian country they 
will be disturbers of peace and promoters of diseord, und while they 
ery aloud. and spare not, for allotment and statehood, they are hut 
stumbling blocks and obstacles to that mutual good will and fraternal 
feeling which must be cultivated and seenred before allotment is prac- 
ticable and statehood desirable.”° The removal of the intruders was 
still delayed, and in 1896 the deeision of citizenship claims was taken 
from the Indian governinent and relegated to the Dawes Cominission.° 

Tn 1895 the conimission was increased to five members, with enlarged 
powers. In the meantime a survey of Indian Territory had been 
ordered and begun. In September the agent wrote: **The Indians 
now know that a survey of their lands is being made, and whether 
with or without their consent, the survey is going on. The ineaning: 
of such survey is too plain to be disregarded, and it is justly con- 
sidered as the initial step, solemn and authoritative, toward the over- 
throw of their present communal holdings. At this writing surveying 
corps are at work in the Creek, Choctaw, and Chickasaw Nations, and 
therefore each one of these tribes has an ocular demonstration of the 
actual intent and ultinute purpose of the government of the United 
States.” 


} Quotation from act, ete., Report of Indian Commissioner for ISM, p. 27, 1895. 

2Report of Agent D. M. Wisdom, ibid., p. 141. 

“Thid., and statistical table, p. 570. 

4Report of Agent D. M. Wisdom, ibid., p. 145. 

“Agent D. M. Wisdom, in Report Indian Commissioner for 1595, p. 155, 1896. 
‘Commissioner D. M. Browning, Report of Indian Commissioner, p. 8), 196. 

‘Report of Agent Db. M, Wisdom, Report of Indian Commissioner for 1895, pp. 159, 160, 1596. 
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The general prosperity and advancement of the Cherokee Nation at 
this time may be judged from the report of the sceretary of the Cher- 
okee national board of education to Agent Wisdom. He reports 4.00 
cebildren attending two seminaries, male and female, two Wedli schools, 
and one hundred primary schools, teachers being paid from 335. to 
S100 per month for nine months in the year, Fourteen primary 
schools were for the use of the negro citizens of the Nation, besides 
which they bad a tine high school, kept up. like all the others, at the 
expense of the Cherokee goverment. Besides the national schools 
there were twelve inission schools helping to do splendid work for 
ehildren of both citizens and noneitizens. Children of noncitizens 
were not allowed to attend the Cherokee national schools, bat had 
their own subscription schools. The orphan asylum ranked as a high 
school, in which L450 orphans were boarded and educated, with @radu- 
ates every year. Tt was a large brick building of three stories. SO by 
240 feet. The male seminary, accommodating 200 pupils. and the 
female seminary, accommodating 225 pupils, were also large brick 
structures. three stories in height and 1450 by 240 feet on the wround, 
Three members, all Cherokee by blood, constituted a board of educa- 
tion. The secretary adds that the Cherokee are proud of their schools 
and educational institutions, and that no other country under the-sun 
is so hlessed with educational advantages at large.? 

At this time the Cherokee Nation numbered something over 25,000 
Indian, white, and negro citizens; the total citizen population of the 
three races in the five civilized tribes mambered about TO000, while 
the noncitizens had increased to 250.000 and their number was being 
apidly angmented.” Realizing that the swift, Inevitable end must be 
the destrnetion of their national governments, the Cherokee began 
once more to consider the question of removal from the United states. 
The scheme is outlined in a letter written by a brother of the principal 
chief of the Cherokee Nation under date of May 31, 1895, from which 
we quote, 

After prefacing that the government of the United States seems 
determined to break up the tribal autonomy of the tive civilized 
tribes and to divide their lands, thus bringing about conditions 
under which the Cherokee could not exist, he continues: 

Then for a remedy that will lead us out of it, away from it, and one that promises 
our preservation as a distinet race of people in the enjoyment of customs, social and 
political, that have been handed down to ns from remote generations of the past. 
My plan is for the Cherokees to sell their entire landed possessions to the United 
States, divide the procecds thereof per capita, then sneh as desire to do so unite in 
the formation of an Indian colony, and with their fands jointly purchase in| Mexico 

1 Letter of A. E. Te cuemnne of the Board of Education, in Report of Indian Commissioner for 
185, p. 167, 1896. The author can add personal testimony as to the completeness of the seminary 
establishinent. 

= Report of Agent Wisdom, ibid., p. 162. 
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or Sonth America a body of land sufficient for all their purposes, to be forever their 
jointhome. . . . I believe also that for sneh Indians as did not desire to join 
the colony and leave the country provision slould be made for them to repurchase 
their old homes, or sueh other lands in the country here as they might desire, and 
they could remain here and meet sneh fate as awaits them. | believe this presents * 
the most feasible and equitable solution of the questions that we must decide in the 
near future, and will prove absolutely just and fair to all classes and conditions of 
our citizens. [also believe that the same conld be acted upon by any or all of the 
five civilized trihex, 2...) 

The final chapter is nearly written. By successive enactments 
within the last ten years the jurisdiction of the Indian courts las 
been steadily narrowed and the authority of the Federal courts pro- 
portionately extended: the right to determine Indian citizenship bas 
heen taken from the Indians and vested in a Government commission; 
the lands of the five tribes have been surveyed aud seetionized by 
Government surveyors: aud by the sweeping provisions of the Curtis 
act of June 28, 1898. ‘for the protection of the people of the Indian 
Territory.” the entire control of tribal revenues is taken from the tive 
Indian tribes and vested with a resident supervising inspector, the 
tribal courts are abolished, allotinents are miude compulsory, and 
authority is given to incorporate white men’s towns in the Indian 
tribes.” By this act the tive civilized tribes are reduced to the 
condition of ordinary reservation tribes under government agents 
with white communities planted in their midst. In the meantime the 
Dawes commission, continued ap to the present, has by unremitting 
effort broken down the opposition of the Choctaw and Chickasaw, 
who have consented to allotment, while the Creeks and the Seminole 
are now wavering.” The Cherokee still hold out, the Ketoowah secret 
society (47) especially being strong in its resistance, and when the end 
comes it is possible that the protest will take shape in a wholesale 
emigration to Mexico. Late in 1897 the agent for the five tribes 
reports thut “there seems a determined purpose on the part of many 
fullbloods . . . to emigrate to either Mexico or South Ameriea 
and there purchase new homes for themselyes and families. Such 
individual action may grow to the proportion of a colony, and it is 
understood that liberal grants of land can be secured from the coun- 
tries mentioned.* Mexican agents are now (1901) among the Cherokee 
advocating the scheme, which may develop to include a large propor- 
tion of the five civilized tribes.® 

By the census of 180s, the inost recent taken, as reported by Agent 


1 Letter of Bird Harris, May 31, 1895, in Report of Indian Commissioner for 1895, p. 160, 1896. 

2synopsis of Curtis act, pp. 75-79, and Curtis act in full, p. 425 et seq., in Report of Indian Commis- 
sioner for 1898; noted also in Report of Indian Commissioner, p. 54 et seq., 1499. 

*Commissioner W, A. Jones, ibid., pp. i, 84 et seq. (Curtis act and Dawes commission). 

4Report of Agent D. M. Wisdom, Report of Indian Commissioner, pp, 141-144, 1897. 

% Author's personal information; see also House hill No. 1165 “ for the relief of certain Indians in 
Indian Territory,” ete., Fifty-sixth Congress, first session, 1900, 
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Wisdom, the Cherokee Nation numbered 34.461 persons, as follows: 
Cherokee by blood (including all degrees of admixture), 26.500; inter: 
mutried whites, 2.300; negro freedinen, 4.000; Delaware, STL: Shiaw- 
nee, 790. Phe total acreage of the Nation was 5,081,351 acres. which, 
if divided per capita under the provisions of the Curtis bill, after 
deducting 60,000 acres reserved for town-site and other purposes, 
would give to each Cherokee citizen [44 acres." Tt must be noted 
that the official rolls tnelide a large muuber of persons whose chaiuts 
are disputed by the Cherokee authorities. 


THE EASTERN BAND 


It remains to speak of the eastern band of Cherokee—the remnant 
which still clings to the woods and waters of the old home country. 
As has been said. a considerable number had ehided the troops in’ the 
general round-up of 185s and had fled to the fastnesses of the high 
mountains. Here they were joined by others who had managed to 
break through the euard at Calhoun and other collecting stations, until 
the whole number of fugitives in hiding amounted to x thousand or 
more, principally of the mountain Cherokee of North Carolina, the 
purest-blooded and most conservative of the Nation. .\bout one-hall 
the refugee warriors had put themselves under command of a noted 
leader named U’tadld, -* Lichen, ~ who made his headquarters amid the 
lofty peaks at the head of Oconaluftee, from which secure hiding 
place. although reduced to extremity of suffering from starvation and 
exposure, they detied every effort to effect their capture, 

The work of running down these fugitives proved to be so ditheult 
an undertaking and so well-nigh barren.of result that when Charley 
und his sons made their bold stroke for freedom * General Scott caverly 
seized the incident as an opportunity for compromise. To this end he 
engaged the services of William TI. Thomas. a trader who for more 
than twenty vears had been closely identitied with the mountain Cher- 
okee and possessed their full contidence, and authorized him to submit 
to U'tsila a proposition that if the latter would seize Charley aud the 
others who had been concerned in the attack upon the soldicrs and 
surrender them for punishment, the pursuit would be called off and 
the fugitives allowed to stay unmolested until an effort could be made 
to secure permission from the ¢veneral governinent for them to rematu. 

Thomas accepted the commission, and taking with him one or two 
Indians made his way over secret paths to U'tsilas hiding place. He 
presented Scott's proposition and represented to the chief that by 
aiding in bringing Charley’s party te punishment according to the 
rules of war he could secure respite for his sorely pressed followers, 
with the ultimate hope that they might be allowed to remain in their 


iReport of Agent D.M. Wisdom, Report of Indian Coinmissioner, pp, 159, 189s, 
see page ES]. 
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own country, whereas if he rejected the offer the whole force of the 
seven thousand troops which had now completed the work of gather- 
ing up and deporting the rest of the tribe would be set loose npon his 
own small band until the last refugee had been either taken or 
killed. F 

U'tsild turned the proposition in his mind long and seriously. His 
heart was bitter, for his wife and little son had starved to death on the 
mountain side, but he thought of the thousands who were already on 
their Jong march into exile and then he looked round upon his little 
hand of followers. If only they might stay, even though a few must 
be sacrificed, it was better than that all should die—for they had sworn 
never to leave their country. He consented and Thomas returned to 
report to General Scott. 

Now occurred a remarkable incident which shows the character of 
Thomas and the masterly influence which he already had over the 
Indians, although as yet he was hardly more than thirty years old. It 
was known that Charley and his party were in hiding ina eave of the 
Great Smokies. at the head of Deep creek, but it was not thought 
likely that he could be taken without bloodshed anda further delay 
which might prejudice the whole undertaking. Thonias determined to 
go to him and try to persuade him to come in and surrender. Deelin- 
ing Scott’s offer of an escort, he went alone to the cave, and, getting 
between the Indians and their guns as they were sitting around the 
fire near the entrance, he walked up to Charley and announced his 
message. The old man listened in silence and then said simply, “IT 
will come in. IT don’t want to be hunted down by my own people.” 
They came in voluntarily and were shot, as has been already narrated, 
one only. mere boy, being spared on account of his youth. This 
boy, now an old man, is still living, Wasitd’na, better Known to the 
whites as Washington.' 

A respite having thus heen obtained for the fugitives, Thomas next 
went to Washington to endeavor to make some arrangement for their 
permanent settlement. Under the treaty of New Echota, in 1835, the 
Cherokee were entitled, besides the lump sum of five million dollars 
for the lands ceded, to an additional compensation for the improye- 
ments which they were forced to abandon and for spoliations by white 
citizens, together with a per capita allowance to cover the cost of 
remoral and subsistence for one year in the new country. The twelfth 
article bad also provided that such Indians as chose to remain in the 
East and become citizens there might do so under certain conditions, 


iCharley’s story as here given is from the author's personal information, derived chiefly from eon- 
versutions with Colonel Tbomas and with Wasitt’/na and other old Indians, An ornate but some- 
what innecurate acconnt is given also in Lanman's Letters from the Alleghany Mountains, written on 
the ground ten years after the events described. The leading vets are noted in General scott's official 
dispatches. 
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each head of a family thus remaining te be contirmed ina preemption 
right to 160 acres, In consequence of the settled purpose of President 
Jackson to deport every Indian, this permission was canceled and sup- 
plementary articles substituted by which some additional compensation 
was allowed in lieu of the promised preemptions and all individual 
reservations oranted ander previous treaties.’ Every Cherokee was 
thus made a landless alien in his original country. 

The last party of emigrant Cherokee had started for the West in 
December. ta3s. Nine months afterwards the refugees still scattered 
about inthe mountains of North Carolina and Tennessee were reported 
to number 1,046.% By persistent effort at Washington from Ts36 to 
Indz. including oue continuous stay of three years at the capital city. 
Thomas tinally obtained governmental permission for these to remain, 
and their share of the moneys due for improvements and reservations 
contiseated was placed at bis disposal, as theiragent snd trustee, for the 
purpose of buying lands upon which they could be permanently settled, 
Under this authority he bought for them, at various times up to the 
year IS61.a number of contiguous tracts of land wpon Oconaluttee 
river and Soco creek, within the present Swain and Jackson counties 
of North Carolina, together with several detached traets In the more 
western counties of the same state. The main body, upon the waters 
of Oconaluftee, which was chietly within the limits of the cession of 
Isl. came afterward to be known as the Qualla boundary. or Qualla 
reservation, taking the name from Thomas’ principal trading store 
and avency headquarters. The detached westerm tracts were within 
the final cession of 1835, but all alike were bought by Thomas from 
white owners, As North Carolina refused to recognize Indians as land- 
owners within the state, and persisted in this refusal until L663 
Thomas, as their authorized agent under the Government, held the 
deeds in his own name. Before it was legally possible under the state 
laws to transfer the title to the Indians, his own affairs had become 
involved and his health impaired by age and the hardships of inilitary 
service so that bis inind gave way, thus leaving the whole question of 
the Indian title a subject of litigation until its adjudication by the 
Cnited States in LS75, supplemented by further decisions in 15%. 

To Colonel Willan Holland Thomas the Kast Cherokee of to-day 
owe their existence as u people. and for half a century he was as inti- 
mately connected with their history as was -fohn Ross with that of the 
main Cherokee Nation. Singularly enough, their connection with 
Cherokee attairs extended over nearly the same period, but while 
Ross participated in their national matters Thomas cave his effort to 


ISee New Echota treaty, December v9, 1835, and supplementary articles, Mareh 1.1836, iu Indian 
Treaties, pp. 633445 1837; also full discussion of same treaty in Royee, Cherokee Nation, Fifth Ann. 
Rep. Bureau of Ethnology, 189s. 

TRoyee. ap. cit. p. 292. Mibid., posi. 
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a neglected band hardly known in the councils of the tribe. In his 
many-sided capacity he strikingly resembles another white man promi- 
nent in Cherokee history, General Sam Houston. 

Thomas was born in the year 1505 on Raccoon creek, about two miles 
from Waynesville in North Carolina. His father, who was related to 
President Zachary Taylor, came of a Welsh family which had imumi- 
grated to Virginia at an early period. while on his mother’s side he 
was descended froma Maryland family of Revolutionary stock. He 
was an only and posthumous child, his father having heen accidentally 
drowned a short time before the boy was born. Being unusually 
bright for his age, he was engaged when only twelve years old to 
tend an Indian trading store on Sovo creek, in the present Jackson 
county, owned by Felix Walker, son of the Congressman of the same 
name who made a national reputation by ** talking for Buncombe.” 
The store was on the south side of the creek, about a mile above the 
now abandoned Macedonia mission, within the present reservation, and 
was a branch of a larger establishment which Walker himself kept at 
Waynesville. The trade was chietly in skins und ginseng, or * sang.” 
the latter for shipment to China, where it was said to be worth its 
weight in silver, This trade was very profitable, as the price to the 
Indians was but ten cents per pound in merchandise for the green root. 
whereas it now brings seventy-five cents in cash upon the reservation, 
the supply steadily diminishing with every year. The contract was 
for three years’ service for a total compensation of one hundred dollars 
and expenses, but Walker devoted so much of his attention to law 
studies that the Waynesville store was finally closed for debt, and at 
the end of his contract term young Thomas was obliged to aceept a 
lot of second-hand law books in lieu of other payment. How well he 
made use of them is evident from his subsequent service in the state 
senate and in other official capacities. : 

Soon atter entering upon his duties he attracted the notice of Yon- 
aguska, or Drowning-bear (Yd na-ein’ski, * Bear-drowning-hini~), the 
acknowledged chief of all the Cherokee then living on the waters of 
Tuckasegee and Oconaluftee—the old Kituhwa country. On learning 
that the boy had neither father nor brother, the old chief formally 
adopted him as his son, and as such he was thenceforth recognized in 
the tribe under the name of Wil-Usdi’, or ** Little Will,” he being of 
small stature even in mature age, From his Indian friends. particn- 
larly a boy of the same age who was his companion in’ the store, he 
learned the language as well axa white man has ever Jearned it. so that 
in his declining years it dwelt in memory more strongly than his 
mother tongue. After the invention of the Cherokee alphabet, he 
learned also to read and write the langnage, 

In 1819 the lands on Tuckasegee and its branches were sold by the 
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Indians, and Thomas's mother soon after removed from Waynesville to 
a farm whieh she purchased on the west bunk of Oconnluftee, opposite 
the mouth of Soco, where her son went to liye with her, having now 
set up in business for himself at Qualla.  Yonaenska and his inunedi- 
ate connection continued to reside ona small reservation in the sume 
neighborhood, while the rest of the Cherokee retired to the west: of 
the Nantahala mountains, though still visiting and trading on Soco. 
After several shiftings Thomas tinully. soon after the remoyal in P8358, 
bought a farmoon the northern bank of Tuckasegee, just above the 
present town of Whittier in Swain county, and built there a home- 
stead which he called Stekoa, after an Indian town destroyed by 
Rutherford which had oceupied the same site. At the time of the 
removal he was the proprietor of five trading stores in or adjoining the 
Cherokee country, viz, at Qualkt town, near the mouth of Soco creck; 
on Seotts creek, near Webster; on Cheowa, near the present Robhius- 
ville; at the junction of Valley river and Tliwassee, now Murphy: and 
at the Cherokee agency at Calhoun (now Charleston). Tennessee. 
Besides carrying on a successful trade business he was also studying 
law and taking an active interest in local polities. 

In his capacity as agent for the castern Cherokee he laid off the 
lands purchased for them into five distriets or ‘ towns,” which he 
named Bird town, Paint town, Wolf town, Yellow hill, and Big cove, 
the names which they still retain. the first three being those of Chero- 
kee clans.’ THe also drew up for them a simple form of government, 
the execution of which was in his own and Yonaguska’s hands until the 
death of the latter, after which the band knew no other chief than 
Thomas until his retirement from active life. In 184s he was elected 
to the state senate and continued to serve in that capacity until the 
outbreak of the civil war, As state senator he inangurated a system of 
road improvements for western North Carolina and was also the father 
of the Western North Carolina Railroad (now a part of the Sonthern 
system), originally projected to develop the copper mines of Ducktown, 
Tennessee, 

With his colleagues in the state senate he yoted for secession in 1861, 
and at once resigned to recruit troops for the Coufederaey, to which, 
until the close of the war, he gave his whole time, thought, and effort. 
In 1s62 he organized the Thomas Legion. consisting of two regiments 
of infantry, a battalion of eavalry, a company of engineers. and a field 
battery, he himself commanding as colonel, although then nearly sixty 
years of age. Four companies were made up principally of his own 
Cherokee. The Thomas Legion operated chiefly asx a frontier guard 


11n the Cherokee language Tsiskwa’hl, * Bird place,” Ani’-Wa/dihl, “ Paint place,” Wa'yali, “Wolf 
place,” E’lawi’di, “Red earth” (now Cherokee post-oftice and agency), and Kalindii’yl, “ Kaven 
place." There was also, fora time, a" Pretty-woman town’ | Ani-Gila’hl?), 
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for the Confederacy along the mountain region southward from Cum- 
herkind gip. 

After the close of the conflict he returned to his home at Stekoa and 
again took charge, unoflicially, of the affairs of the Cherokee, whoin 
he attended during the smallpox epidemic of 1866 and assisted throngh 
the unsettled conditions of the reconstruetion period, His own 
resources had been swept away by the war, and all his hopes had gone 
down with the lost cause. This, added to the effeets of three years of 
hardship and anxiety in the field when already almost pust the age 
limit. soon after brought about a physical and mental collapse, from 
whieh he never afterward rallied except at intervals, when for a short 
time the old spirit would flash out in all its brightness. He died in 
1803 at the advanced age of nearly ninety, retaining to the last the 
eourteous manner of a gentleman by nature and training, with an 
exact memory and the clear-cut statement of a lawver and man of 
affairs. To his work in the state senate the people of western North 
Carolina owe more than to that of any other man, while among the 
older Cherokee the nae of Wil-Usdi’ is still revered as that of a 
father and a great chief.’ 

Yonaguska, properly Ya'nt-efii’ski, the adopted father of Thomas, 
is the most prominent chief in the history of the East Cherokee. 
although, singularly enough, his naine does not occur in connection 
with any of the early wars or treaties. This is due partly to the fact 
that he was a peace chief and counselor rather than au war leader, and 
in part to the fact that the isolated position of the mountain Cherokee 
kept them aloof ina ereat measure trom the tribal councils of those 
hving to the west and south. In person he was strikingly handsome, 
being six feet three inches in height and strongly built, with a faint 
tinge of red. due to a slight strain of white blood on his father’s side, 
relieving the brown of his cheek. In power of oratory he is said to 
have surpassed any other chief of his day. When the Cherokee lands 
on ‘Tuckasegee were sold by the treaty of 1819, Yonaguska continued 
to reside ona reservation of 640 acres in a bend of the rivera short dis- 
tance above the present Bryson City. on the site of the ancient 
Kituhwa. Ue afterward moved over to Oconalnftee, and finally, after 
the Removal, gathered his people about him and settled with them on 
Soco ereek on lands purchased for them by Thomas. 


1The faets coneerning Colonel Thomas's career are derived chiefly from the author’s conversations 
with Thomas himsclf, supplemented by information from his former assistant, Capt. James W. 
Terrell, and others who knew him, together with an admirable sketch in the North Carolina Univer- 
sity Magazine for May 1890, by Mrs. A.C. Avery, his daughter. He is also frequently noticed, in con- 
nection with East Cherokee matters, in the annual reports of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs; in 
the North Carolina Confederate Roster; in Lanman’s Letters from the Alleghany Mountains; and in 
Zeigler and Grosseup's Heart of the Alleghanies, etc. Some manuscript contributions to the library 
of the Georgia Historical Sogicty in Savannah—now unfortunately mislaid—show his interest in 
Cherokee linguistics. 
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tle was a prophet and reformer as well as a chief. When about 
sixty vears of age he had a severe sickness, terminating In a trance, 
during which his people mourned limas dead. At the end of twenty- 
four hours. however. he awoke to consciousness and announced that he 
had been to the spirit world, where he had talked with friends who 
had gone before, and with God, who had sent him back with a message 
to the Indians, promising to call bin again at a later time. From 
that day until his death his words were listened to as those of one 
inspired, Tle had been somewhat addicted to liquor, but now, on the 
recommendation of Thomas, not only quit drinking himself. but orean- 
ized his tribe into a temperance society. To aecomplish this he called 
his people together in council, and, after clearly poiuting out to them 
the serious ettect of intemperance, in an eloquent speech that moved 
some of his audience to tears, he declared that God had permitted him 
to return to earth especially that he might thus warn his people and 
banish whisky from among them. He then had Thomas write ont a 
pledge, which was signed first by the chief and then by each one of the 
council, and from that time until after his death whisky was unknown 
wmnonge the East Cherokee. 

Although frequent pressure was brought to bear to induce him and 
his people to remove to the West, he firmly resisted every persuasion, 
declaring that the Indians were safer from ageression amone their 
rocks and mountains than they could ever be in a land which the white 
man could tind profitable, and that the Cherokee could be happy only 
in the country where nature had planted him. While counseling peace 
and friendship with the white man, he held always to his Indian faith 
und was extremely suspicious of missionaries. On one occasion, after 
the first Bible translation into the Cherokee language and alphabet. 
some one brought a copy of Matthew from New Echota, hut Yona- 
guska would not allow it to be read to his people until it had first been 
read to himself. After Hstening to one or two ebapters the old chiet 
dryly remarked: ** Well, it seems to be a good book—strangve that the 
white people are not better, after having had it so long.” 

He died. aged about eighty. in April, 1839, within a year after the 
Removal. Shortly before the end he had himself earried into the 
townhouse on Soco, of which he had supervised the building, where. 
extended on a couch, he made a last talk to his people. commend- 
ing Thomas to them as their chief and again warning them earnestly 
against ever leaving their own couutry. Then wrapping his blanket 
around him. he quietly lay back and died. He was buried heside 
soco, about a mile below the old) Macedonia mission, with a rude 
mound of stones to mark the spot. He left two wives and consid- 
erable property, including an old negro slave named Cudjo, who was 
devotedly attached to him. One of his daughters, Kat@’Ista, stil] sur- 
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Vives, and is the last conservator of the potter's art among the Kast 
Cherokee.’ 

Yonaguska bad suceceded in authority to Yane’ewa. “Big-bear.” 
who appears to have been of considerable local prominence in bis time, 
but whose name, even with the oldest of the bund, is now but a mem- 
ory. He was among the signers of the treaties of 1798 and 1805, and 
hy the treaty of INLY was confirmed in u reservation of 640 acres as 
one of those liying within the ceded territory who were ‘believed to 
be persons of industry and capable of managing their property with 
discretion,” und who had made eonsiderable improvements on the 
tracts reserved. This reservation, still known as the Big-bear farm, 
was on the western bank of Oconalnftee. a few miles above its month, 
andappears to have been the same afterward oceupied by Yonaguska.* 

Another of the old notables among the Kast Cherokee was Tsunw'li- 
hiii’ski, corrupted by the whites to Junaluska, a great warrior. from 
whom the ridge west of Waynesville takes its name. In early life he 

ras known us Gal"kila’ski. On the ontbreak of the Creek war 
in 1813 he raised a party of warriors to go down, as he boasted, **to 
exterminate the Creeks.” Not meeting with complete success, he 
annonneed the result, according to the Cherokee custom, at the next 
dance after his return ina single word, dets/nwlihiigi@, I tried, but 
could not,” given out asa eue to the song leader, who at once took it 
as the burden of his song. ‘Thencetorth the disappointed warrior was 
known as Tsuoulahtid’ski, ‘* Oue who tries, but fails.” He distinguished 
himself at the Horseshoe bend, where the action of the Cherokee 
decided the battle in favor of Jackson's army, and was often heard to 
say after the removal: “Jf I had known that Jackson would drive us 
from our homes, I would haye killed him that day at the Horseshoe.” 
He accompanied the exiles of 1838, but afterward returned to his old 
home: he was allowed to remain, and in recognition of his serv- 
jees the state legisluture, by special act, in 1847 conferred upon 
him the right of citizenship and granted to him a tract of land in fee 
simple, but without power of alienation.t This reservation was in the 
Cheowa Indian settlement, near the present Robbinsville, in Graham 
county, where he died about the year 1858. His grave is still to be 
seen Just outside of Robbinsville. 


'The facts concerning Yonaguska are based on the author's personal information obtained from 
Colonel Thomas, supplemented from conversations with old Indians. The date of his death and his 
approximate age are taken from the Terrell roll. Heis alsonoticed at length in Lanman’s Letters from 
the Alleghany Mountains, 1848, and in Zeigler and Grosscup’s Heart of the Alleghanies, 1583. The 
trance which, according to Thomas and Lanman, lasted about one day, is stretehed by the last-named 
authors to fifteen days, with the whole 1,200 Indians marching and ecountermarching around the 
sleeping bedy ! 

2The name in the treaties ocenrs as Yonahequah (1795), Yohanaqua (1805), and Yonah (1819).— 
Indian Treaties, pp. 82, 123, 268; Washington, 1837. 

4 The name refers to something habitually falling from a leaning position. 

4 Act quoted in Report of Indian Commissioner for 1895, p. 636, 1896, 
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As illustrative of his shrewdness it is told that he once tracked a 
little Indian girl to Charleston, South Carolina, where she had been 
carried by kidnappers and sold as a shive. and reonined her freedom by 
proving, from expert microscopic examination, Urit her hair had noue 
of the negro eharacteristies. | 

Christianity was introduced among the Kituhwa Cherokee shortly 
before the Removal through Worcester and Boudinots translation of 
Matthew, first published at New Echota in 1829, In the absence of 
missionaries the book was read by the Indians from: house to house. - 
After the Removal a Methodist minister, Reverend Ulrich Keener, 
heean to make visits for preaching at irregular intervals, and was fol- 
lowed several years later by Baptist workers.’ 

In the fall of L830 the Comiissioner of Indian Affairs reported 
that the East Cherokee had recently expressed a desire to join their 
brethren in the West. but had been deterred from so doing hy the 
unsettled condition of affairs in the Territory. He states that “they 
have a right to remain or to go.” but that as the interests of others 
are involved in their decision they should decide without delay.’ 

Th 1840 about one hundred Catawha. nearly all that were left of the 
tribe, being dissatistied with their condition in South Carolina, moved 
up ina body and took up their residence with the Cherokee, Latent 
tribal jealousies broke out, however, and at their own request nego- 
tiations were begun in Jsts. through Thomas and others. for their 
removal to Indian Territory. The effort being without result. they 
soon after began to drift back to their own homes, until, in 1852, there 
were only about a dozen remaining anmong the Cherokee. Tn [so 
only one was left, an old woman, the widow of a Cherokee husband. 
She and her daughter. both of whom spoke the language, were expert 
potters according to the Catawba method, which differs markedly from 
that of the Cherokee, There are now two Catawba women. both mar- 
nied to Cherokee husbands, living with the tribe, and practicing their 
native potter's art. While residing amoung the Cherokee, the Catiwba 
acquired a reputation as doctors and leaders of the dance.* 

On August 6, 1846. a treaty was concluded at Washington with the 
representatives of the Cherokee Nation west by which the rights of 
the East Cherokee toa participation in the benefits of the New Echota 
treaty of 1835 were distinetly recoonized, and provision was made for 
a-final adjustment of all unpaid and pending claims due under that 
treaty. The right claimed by the East Cherokee to participate in the 

1 The facts concerning Junaluska are from the author's information obtained from Colonel Thomas, 
Captain James Terrell, and Cherokee informants, 

? Anthor’s information from Colonc! Thomas. @ 

‘Commissioner Crawford, November 25, Report of Indian Commissioner, p. 333. 1539, 

4 Author's information from Colone) Thomas, Captain Terrell, and Indian sources; Commissioner W, 


Medill, Report of Indian Commissioner, p. 399, 1845, Commissioner Orlando Brown, Report of Indian 
Commissioner for IM9, p. 14, 150. 
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henetits of the New Echota treaty. althongh not denied hy the gov- 
ermnent, had been held to he conditional upon their removal to the 
West.’ 

In the spring of 1548 the author. Lauman, visited the East Chero- 
kee and has lef( an interesting account of their condition at the time, 
together with a description of their ballplays, dances, and customs 
generally, having been the guest of Colonel Thomas, of whom he 
speaks as the enide. counselor, and friend of the Tndians, as well us 
their business agent and chief, xo that the connection was like that 
existing between a father and his children. Ue puts the number of 
Indians at about SOO Cherokee and 100 Catawba on the ** Qualla town” 
reseryation—the name being in use thus early—with 200 more Indians 
residing in the more westerly portion of the state. Of their general 
condition be says: 


About three-fourths of the entire population can read in their own language, and, 
though the majority of them understand English, a very few can speak the language. 
They practice, to a considerable extent, the science of agriculture, and haye acquired 
such a knowledge of the mechanie arts as answers them for all ordinary purposes, 
for they manufacture their own clothing, their own ploughs, and other farming uten- 
sils, their own axes, and even theirown guns. Their women are no longer treated as 
slaves, but as eyuals; the men labor in the fields and their wives are devoted entirely 
to household employments. They keep the same domestic animals that are kept by 
their white neighbors, and cultivate all the common grains of the country. They 
are probably ax temperate as any other class of people on the face of the earth, honest 
in their business intercourse, moral in their thoughts, words, and deeds, and distin- 
guished for their faithfulness in performing the duties of religion. They are chietly 
Methodists and Baptists, and have regularly ordained ministers, who preach to them 
on every Sabbath, and they have also abandoned many of their mere senseless super- 
stitions, They have their own court and try their criminals by a regular jury. 
Their judges and lawyers are chosen from among themselves. They keep in order 
the public reads leading through their settlement. By a law of the state they have 
a right to vote, but seldom exercise that right, as they do not Hke the idea of being 
identified with any of the political parties. Excepting on festive days, they dress 
after the manner of the white man, but far more picturesquely, They live in small 
log houses of their own construction, and haye everything they need or desire in the 
way uf food. They are, in facet, the happiest community that 1] have yet met with 
in this southern country.” 


Among the other notables Lanman speaks thus of Sala, Squirrel.” 
a born mecbanic of the band, who died only a few years since: 


He is quite a young man and has a remarkably thoughtful face. He is the black- 
smith of his nation, and with some assistance supplies the whole of Qualla town with 
all their axes and plows; but what is more, he has manufactured a number of very 
superior rifles and pistols, including stock, barrel, and lock, and he isalso the builder 
of grist mills, which grind all the corn which his people eat. A specimen of his 
workmanship in the way of a rifle may be scen at the Patent Office in Washington, 
where it was deposited by Mr. Thomas; and |} believe Salola ix the first Indian who 


Isynopsixs of the treaty, ete., in Royee, Cherokee Nation, Fifth Ann, Rep. Bureau of Ethnology, 
pp. 800-313, 188s; see also wmte, py 14. 
2Lanman, Letters from the Alleghany Mountains, pp. 94-95, 1549, 
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ever manufactured an entire gun. But when it is remembered that he never rees iy ed 
a particle of education in any of the mechanic arts but is entirely self taught. his 
altainments must be considered truly remarkable? 


all these Cherokee whe had remained in North Carolina after the 
Removal, and who still resided east of the Mississippi, in order that 
their share of the ‘* removal and subsistence fund“ imder the New 
Echota treaty might be set aside for them. A sum equivalent to 
53.554 was at the same tine appropriated for each one, or his repre- 
sentative, to be available for defraying the expenses of his removal to 
the Cherokee Nation west and subsistence there for oue year whenever 
he should elect so to remove. Any surplus over such expense was. tc 
be paid te him in eash after hisarrivalin the west. The wholeamount 
thus expended was to be reimbursed to the Government from the gen- 
eral find to the credit of the Cherokee Nation under the terms of the 
treaty of New Echota. In the meantime it was ordered that to each 
individual thus entitled should be paid the accrued interest on this per 
capita sum from the date of the ratification of the New Echota treaty 
(May 28, 1836), payment of interest at the same rate to continue 
annually thereafter.’ In accordance with this aet a census of the Cher- 
okee then residing in North Carolina, Tennessee, and Georgia, was 
completed in the fall of IS48 by J.C. Mullay, making the whole num- 
her 2.133. On the basis of this enrollment several payments were 
made to them by special agents within the next ten years, one being 
wu per-capita payment by Alfred Chapman in {851-42 of unpaid claims 
urising under the treaty of New Echota and amounting in the avgre- 
gate to S197.534.50, the others being payments of the annual interest 
upon the ‘removal and subsistence fund” set apart to their credit in 
1s4s. Inthe accomplishment of these payments two other enrollments 
were made by D. W. Siler in 1851 and by Chapman in Lsdz, the Just 
being simply a corrected revision of the Siler roll, and neither vary- 
ing greatly from the Mulay voll.’ 

Upon the appointment of Chapman to make the per capita payment 
ahove mentioned, the Cherokee Nation west had filed a protest against 
the payment. npon the double eround that the East Cherokee had for- 
feited their right to participation, and turthermore that their census 
was believed to he enormously exageerated. Asa matter of fact the 
number first reported by Mullay was only {,517, to whieh so many 


On uly 29, S48) Congress approved an act for taking a census of 


1Lanman, Letters from the Alleghany Mountains, p. 111, 

2See act quoted in ‘The United states of America vr, William H. Thomns ¢¢ aé.’'; also Royce, Cher- 
okee Nation, Fifth Ann, Rep. Bureau of Ethnology, p.313, 1888, ]n the earlier notices the terms North 
Carolina Cherokee’ and * Eastern Cherokee" are nsed synonymously, as the original fugitives were 
all in North Carolina. 

38ee Royce, op. cit. pp. 313-314: Commissioner H,. Price, Report of Indian Commissioner, p. i, 
Tsai; Report of Indian Commissioner, p. 495, 1898; also references by Commissioner W. Medill, 
Report of Indian Commissioner, p. 394, 1848; and Report of Indian Commissioner for 1855, p, 255, 196. 
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were subsequently added us to increase the number by more than 600,! 
A census taken by their agent, Colonel Thomas, in Is41, gaye the 
number of East Cherokee (possibly only those In North Curolina 
intended) as 1,220° while a vear later the whole number residing in 
North Carolina, Tennessee. Alabama. and Georgia was officially esti- 
mated at from 1.000 to 1.200.° It is not the only time a per capita 
payment has resulted in a sudden increase of the census population, 

Tn 1852 (Capt.) James W. Terrell was engaged by Thomas, then in 
the stute senate, to take charge of his store at Qualla, and remained 
associated with him and in close contact with the Indians from then until 
after the close of the war, assisting, as special United States agent, in 
the disbursement of the interest pavinents, and afterward as a Con- 
federate officer in the organization of the Indian companies, holding a 
comission as captain of Company A, Sixty-ninth North Carolina 
Confederate infantry. Being of an investigating bent, Captain Terrell 
was led to give attention to the customs and mythology of the Cher- 
okec, and to accumulate a fund of information on the subject seldom 
possessed by a white man. He still resides at Webster. a few miles 
from the reservation, and is now seventy-one years of age. 

In 1855 Congress directed the per capita payinent to the East Cher- 
okee of the removal fund established for them in 1548. provided that 
North Carolina should first give assurance that they would be allowed 
to remain permanently in that state. his assurance, however, was 
not given until 1866, and the money was therefore not distributed, 
but remained in the treasury until 1875, when it was made applicable 
to the purchase of lands and the quieting of titles for the benefit of 
the Indians.* 

From 1855 until after the civil war we find no official notice of the 
East Cherokee, and our information must be obtained from other 
sourees. Tt was, however, a most momentous period in their history, 
At the outbreak of the war Thomas wus serving bis seventh consee- 
utive term in the state senate. Being un ardent Confederate syin- 
pathizer, he was elected a delegate to the convention which passed the 
seeession ordimince, and immediately after voting in favor of that 
Ineasure resigned from the senate in order to work for the southern 
“unse, As he was already well advanced in years it is doubtful if his 
effort wonld have gone beyond the raising of funds and other supplies 
Int for the fact that at this juncture an ison: was mnnde by the Con- 
federate General Kirby Smith to enlist the East Cherokee for active 
service, 

The agent sent for this purpose was Washington Morgan, known to 
aie Indians as Agansti tu, son of that Colon Gideon Morgan who 


1 Royce, Giterokes Nation. op. cit.. p. 313 and note. 

2 Report of the Indian Commissioner, pp, 459460, 1845. 

3 Commissioner Crawford, Report of Indian Commissioner, p.3, 1842. 
4 Royce, op, cit., p. 314. 
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had commanded the Cherokee at the Horseshoe bend. By virtue of 
his Indian blood and historic ancestry he was deemed the most fitting 
emissary for the purpose. Early in bs6z he urrived among the 
Cherokee, and by appealing to old-time memories so aroused the war 
spirit among them that a large number declared themselyes ready to 
follow wherever he fed. Conceiving the question at issue in the war 
to be one that did net concern the Indians, Thomas had discouraged 
their participation in it and advised them to remain at home in quiet 
neutrality. Now. however, knowing Morgan's reputation for reckless 
daring. he became alarmed at the possible resnlt to them of such 
leadership. Forced either to see them vo from his own protection or 
to lead them himself, he chose the latter alternative and proposed to 
them to enlist in the Confederate legion which he was about to organize. 
His object. as he himself has stated, was to keep them ont of danger 
so faras possible by utilizing then as scouts and home enards through 
the mountains, away from the path of the large armies. Nothing of 
this was said to the Indians, who might not have been satisfied with 
such an arrangement. Morean went back alone and the Cherokee 
enrolled under the command of their white chief. ? 

The + Thomas Legion,” recruited in 1862 by William II. Thomas for 
the Confederate service and commanded by him as colonel, consisted 
originally of one infantry regiment of ten companies (Sixty-ninth 
North Carolina Infantry), one infantry battalion of six companies, one 
cavalry battalion of eight companies (First North Carolina Cavalry 
Battalion), one field battery (Light Battery) of 103 officers and men, 
and one company of engineers: in all about 2.800 men. The infantry 
battalion was recruited toward the close of the war to a full regiment 
of ten companies. Companies A and B of the Sixty-ninth regiment 
and two other companies of the infantry regiment recruited later 
were composed almost entirely of East Cherokee Indians, most of the 
commissioned officers being white men. The whole number of Chero- 
kee thus enlisted was nearly four hundred, or about every able-bodied 
man in the tribe. 

In accordance with Thomas's plan the Indians were employed chictly 
as scouts and home enards in the mountain region along the Tennessce- 
Carolina border, where, according to the testimony of Colonel String- 


The history of the events leading to the organization of the «Thomas Legion ‘ is chiefly from the 
author's conversations with Colonel) Thomas himself, corroborated and supplemented from other 
sources, In the words of Thomas, “Tf it had not been for the Indians T wonld uot have been in the 
war’ 

=This is believed to be a correct statement of the strength and make-up of the Thomas Legion, 
Owing to the imperfection of the records and the absence of reliable memoranda among the surviv- 
ing officers, no two aceounts exactly coincide, The roll giyen in the North Carolina Confederate 
Rester, handed in by Captain Terrell, assistant quartermaster, was compiled early in the war and 
contains no notice of the engineer company or of the second infantry regiment, which included two 
«ther Indian companies, The information therein contained is supplemented from conversations 
suid personal letters of Captain Terrell, and from letters and newspaper articles by Lieutenant Colonel 
Stringtield of the Sixty-ninth. Another statement is given in Mrs Avery’s sketch of Colonel Thomas 
in the North Carolina University Magazine for May, Ise. 
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field, “they did good work and service for the South.” The most 
important engagement in which they were concerned ocenrred at 
Baptist gap, Tennessee, September 15, 1862, where Lieutenant Astu’- 
gatVoa, ta splendid specimen of Indian inanhood,” was killed in a 
charee, The Indians were furious at his death, and before they eould 
he restrained they scalped one or two of the Federal dead. For this 
action ample apologies were afterward given by their superior officers. 
The war, in fact. brought out all the latent Indian in their nature. 
Before starting to the front every man consulted an oracle stone to 
learn whether or not he might hope to return in safety. The start 
was celebrated with a grand old-tiine war dance at the townhouse on 
Soco, and the same dance was repeated at frequent intervals there- 
after, the Indians being ‘* painted and feathered in eood old style,” 
Thomas himself frequently assisting as master of ceremonies. The 
hallplay, too, was not forgotten, and on one occasion a detachment of 
Cherokee, left to guard a bridge, became so engrossed in the excite- 
ment of the game as to narrowly eseape capture by a sudden dash of 
the Federals. Owing to Thomas's care for their welfare, they suffered 
Dut slightly in actual battle, althongh a number died of hardship and 
disease. When the Confederates evacuated eastern Tennessee, in the 
winter of 1863-64, some of the white troops of the legion, with one or 
two of the Cherokee companies, were shifted to western Virginia, and 
by assignment to other regiments a tew of the Cherokee were present 
at the tinal siege and surrender of Riehmond. The main body of the 
Indians, with the rest of the Thomas Legion, crossed over into North 
Carolina and did service protecting the western border until the close 
of the war, when they surrendered on parole at Waynesville, North 
Carolina, in May, 1865, all those of the eommand being allowed to 
keep their guns. It is claimed by their officers that they were the 
last of the Confederate forces to surrender, About fifty of the Cher- 
okee veterans still survive, nearly half of whom, under conduct of 
Colonel Stringtield, attended the Confederate reunion at Lonisville, 
Kentueky, in 1900, where they attracted much attention.’ 

In 1863, by resolution of Febraary 12, the Confederate House of 
Representatives called for information as to the number and condition 
of the East Cherokee, and their pending relations with the Federal 
goyernment at the beginning of the war, with a view to continuing 
these relations under Confederate auspices. Tn response to this 
Inquiry a report was submitted by the Confederate commissioner of 
Indian affairs, 8. S. Scott, based on information furnished by Colonel 
Thomas and Captain James W. Terrell, their former disbursing agent, 
showing that interest upon the * removal and subsistenee fund” estab- 


1 Personal Information from Colone)] W. H. Thomas, Licutenant-Colonel W. W. Stringfield Captain 
James W. Terrell, Chief N. J. Smith (first sergeant Company B), and others, with other details from 
Moore's (Confedernte) Roster of North Carolina Troops, 1V; Raleigh, 1882; also list of survivors in 
1890, by Carrington, in Eastern Band of Cherokees, Extra Bulletin of Eleventh Census, p. 21, 142, 
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lished in 1848 had been paid annually mp to and including the vear 
1859, at the rate of 83.20 per capita, or an aggregate, exchisive of 
disbursing agents commission, of S835. annually. based upon the 
original Mutkiy enumeration of 1.517, 

Upon receipt of this report ttowas enacted by the Confederate con- 
eress that the sum of S1.352.36 be patd the East Cherokee to cover 
the interest period of four vears from May 25. 1860, to Miuy 23, fSed. 
In this connection the Confederate commissioner sugeested that the 
payinent be made in) provisions, of which the Indians were then 
greatly in need, and which, if the payment were made in cash, they 
would be unable to purchase. on account of the general scarcity. {Te 
adds that, according to his information, almost every Cherokee capable 
of bearing arms was then in the Confederate service. “Phe roll fur- 
nished by Captain ‘Ferrell is the original Mullay roll corrected to May, 
1860, no reference being made to the later Millay enumeration (2,133), 
ready alluded to. ‘There is no record to show that the payment thus 
authorized was made, and as the Confederate government was then in 
hard straits it is probable that nothing further was done in the matter. 

In submitting his statement of previous payments. Colonel Thomas, 
their former agent, adds: 

Asthe North Carolina Cherokees have, like their brethren west, taken up arms 
against the Lincoln government, it is not probable that any further advances of 
interest will be made hy that government to any portion of the Cherokee tribe. I 
also enclose a copy ot the act of July 29, [848.80 far as relates to the North Carolina 
Cherokees, and a printed explanation of their rights, prepared by me in 1851, and 
subinitted to the attorney-general, and his opinion thereon, whieh may not he alto- 
gether uninteresting to those who feel an interest in knowing something of the 
history of the Cherokee tribe of Indians, whose destiny is so closely identified with 
that of the Southern Confederacy.! 

Ina skirmish near Bryson City (then Charleston). Swain county. 
North Carolina, about a year after enlistment. a small party of 
Cherokee—perhaps a dozen in munber—was eaptured by a detach- 
ment of Union troops and carried to Knoxville, where, having heeome 
dissatistied with their experience in the Confederate service, they 
were easily persuaded to geo over to the Union side. Throuch 
the influence of their principal man, Digiine’ski, several others were 
induced to desert to the Union army, making about thirty inal Asa 
part of the Third North Carolina Mounted Volunteer Infantry. they 
served with the Union forces in the same region intil the close of the 
war, when they returned to their homes to find their tribesmen so 
bitterly incensed against them that for some time their lives were in 
danger. Eight of these are still alive in 1900," 

One of these Union Cherokee had brought back with him the simall- 

1Thomas-Terrell manuscript East Cherokee roll, with accompanying letters, IN (Bur, Am. Eth, 
archives). 


*Personal infarmation from Colonel W.H. Thomas, Captain J.W. Terrell, Chief N.J.smith. and 
others; see also Currington, Eastern Band of Cherokees, Extra Bulletin of Eleventh Census, p21, 142, 
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pox from an infected camp near Knoxville. Shortly after his return 
he became sick and soon died. As the characteristic pustules had not 
appeared, the disease seeming to work inwardly, the nature of Ins 
sickness Was not at first suspected --smallpox having been an unknown 
disease sunong the Cherokee for nearly a century—and his funeral was 
largely attended. A week later a number of those who had been pres- 
ent became sick. and the disease was recognized by Colonel Thomas as 
smallpox in all its virulence. It spread throughout the tribe, this 
being in the early spring of [S66 and in spite of all the efforts of 
Thomas, who brought a doctor from Tennessee to wait upon them, 
more than one hundred of the small community died in consequence. 
The fatal result was largely due to the ignorance of the Indians, who, 
finding their own remedies of no avail, used the heroie aboriginal 
treatinent of the plunge bath in the river and the cold-water douche, 
which resulted in death in ahnost every case. Thus did the war bring 
its harvest of death, misery. and civil feud to the East Cherokee.* 

Shortly after this event Colonel Thomas was compelled by physical 
and mental infirmity to retire from further active participation in the 
affairs of the East Cherokee, after more than half a century spent in 
intimate connection with them, during the ereater portion of which 
time he had been their most trusted friend and adviser. Their affairs 
at once became the prey of confusion and factional strife, which con- 
tinued until the United States stepped in as arbiter. 

In 1868 Congress ordered another census of the Kast Cherokee, to 
serve asa guide in future payments, the roll to include only those 
persons whose names had appeared upon the Mullay roll of 18-48 and 
their legal heirs and representatives. The work was completed in the 
following year by S. H. Sweatland, and a payment of interest then 
due under former enactment was made by him on this basis.* ‘Tn 
accordance with their earnestly expressed desire to be brought under 
the immediate charge of the government as its wards.” the Congress 
which ordered this last census directed that the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs should assume the same charee over the East Cherokee as over 
other tribes, but ax no extra funds were made available for the pur- 
pose the matter was held in abeyance.* An unratified treaty made 
‘this year with the Cherokee Nation west contained a stipulation that 
any Cherokee east of the Mississippi who should remove to the Chero- 
kee nation within three years should be entitled to full citizenship and 
privileges therein, but after that date could be admitted only by act 
of the Cherokee national council.* 

After the retirement of Thomas, in the absence of any active 


1 Author's information from Colonel Thomas and others. Various informants have magnified the 
number of deaths to several hundred, but the estimate here given, ohtained from Thomas, is proba- 
bly more reliable, 

2 Royee, Cherokee Nation, Fifth Aun. Rep. Burean of Ethnology, p. 314, 1888. 

$Cominissioner F, A. Walker, Report of Indian Comunissioner, p. 25, 1872. 

tRoyee, op. cit., p. 343, 
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governmental supervision, need wis felt of some central authority. 
On December 9. Ts68.a general council of the East Cherokee assembled 
at Cheowa.in Graham county, North Carolina, took preliminary steps 
toward the adoption of a regular form of tribal government under 
aconstitution. ON. J. Samth, afterward principal chief, was clerk 
of the council. The new government was formally inaugurated on 
December lL. i870. It provided for a tirst and a second chief to 
serve fora erm of (vo years, nunor officers to serve one vem and 
anannnal council representing each Cherokee settlement within the 
state of North Carolina, Ka dha’ sd -bones,” commonty known to the 
whites as Flying-squirre) or Sawnook (Sawanu’el), was clected chief, 
Anew constitution was adopted five years later, by which the chiefs 
term of office was fixed at four years! 

The status of the lands held by the Indians had now become aimatter 
of serious concern, As has been stated, the deeds had been made out 
by Thomas in his own name, as the state laws at that time forbade Indian 
ownership of real estate. In consequence of his losses during: the 
war and his subsequent disability, the Thomas properties, of which 
the Cherokee lands were technically a part, had beeome involved, so 
that the entire estate had passed into the hands of creditors, the most 
important of whom, William Johnston, had obtained sheriil’s deeds in 
Is) forall of these Indian lands under three several judgements against 
Thomas, agereeating S33,997.11. To adjust the matter so as to secure 
title and possession to the Indians, Congress in ISTO authorized snit to 
be brought in their name for the recovery of their interest. This suit 
was begun in May, 1878, in the United States circuit court for western 
North Carolina. A year later the matters in dispute were submitted 
by avreement toa board of arbitrators, whose award was confirmed by 
the court in November. Ls74. 

The award tinds that Thomas had purchased with Indian funds a 
tract estimated to contain 50,000 acres on Oconaluftee river and Saco 
creek, and known as the Qualla boundary. together with a number of 
individual tracts outside the boundary: that the Indians were. still 
indebted to Thomas toward the purchase of the Qualla boundary 
lands for the sum of S18.250, from which should be deducted 36.500 
paid by them to Johnston to release titles, with interest to date of 
award, making an aggregate of Ss486, together with a further sun 
of 82,478, whieh had been intrusted to Terrell, the business clerk and 
assistant of Thomas,and by him turned over to Thomas. as creditor of 
the Indians, under power of attorney, this latter sum, with interest to 
date of award. aggregating $2,697.50; thus leaving a baluee die from 
the Indians to Thomas or hix leeal creditor, Johnston, of 87,066.11. 
The award declares that on account of the questionable manner in 


1Constitution, ctce., quoted in Carrington, Eastern Band of Cherokees, Extra Bulletin Eleventh 
Censas, pp. 15-20, 1992; author's personal information. 
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which the disputed Jands had been bought in by Johnston, he should 
be allowed to hold them only as seeurity for the balance due him until 
paid, and that on the payment of the said balance of $7,066.11, with 
interest at 6 per cent from the date of the award, the Indians should 
be entitled to a clear conveyance from him of the legal tide fo all the 
lands embraced within the Qualla boundary.* 

To enable the Indians to clear off this lien on their lands and for 
other purposes, Congress in 1875 directed that as mueh as remained 
of the removal and subsistence fund” set apart for their benefit in 
1s48 should be used ‘in perfeeting the titles to the lands awarded to 
them, and to pay the costs. expenses, and liabilities attending their 
recent Htigations, also to purehase and extinguish the titles of any 
white persons to lands within the general boundaries allotted to them 
by the court, and for the education, improvement, and civilization of 
their people.” In accordance with this authority the unpaid balance 
and interest due Johnston, amounting to 87,242.76, was paid him in 
the same year. and shortly afrerward there was purchased on behalf of 
the Indians some fifteen thousand acres additional, the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs being constituted trustee for the Indians. For the 
hetter protection of the Indians the lands were made inalienable except 
by assent of the council and upon approval of the President of the 
United States, The deeds for the Qualla boundary and the 15.000 
acre purchase were executed respectively on October 9, 1876, and 
August 14, 1880.2? As the boundaries of the different purchases were 
hut vaguely detined, a new survey of the whole Qualla boundary and 
adjoining tracts was authorized. The work was intrusted to M. 5. 
Temple, deputy United States surveyor, who completed it in 1876, his 
survey naps of the reservation being accepted as the official standard.* 

The titles and boundaries having been adjusted. the Indian Office 
assumed regular supervision of East Cherokee affairs. and in June, 
1875, the first agent since the retirement of Thomas was sent out in 
the person of W. C. MeCarthy. He found the Indians, according to 
his report. destitute and discouraged, almost without stock or farming 
tools. There were no schools, and very few full-bloods could speak 
Enelish, although to their credit nearly all could read and write their 
own language. the parents teaching the children. Under his authority 
a distribution was made of stock animals, seed wheat, and farming 
tools. and several schools were started. In the next year, however, 


1See award of arbitrators, Rufus Barringer, John HW. Dillard, and T. Ruffin, with full statement, in 
Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians against W. T, Thomas ef al. H.R. Ex. Doe. 128, 53d Cong., 2d sess., 
16H; summary in Royee, Cherokee Nation, Fifth Ann. Rep. Bureau of Ethnalogy, pp. 315-218, 188s. 

2See Royce, op, cit., pp. 315-318: Commissioner T. J. Morgan, Report of Indian Commissioner, 
p. xxix, 1890. The tinal settlement, under the Jaws of North Carolina, was not completed until 1894, 

“Royce, op. cit., pp. 314-315; Carrington, Eastern Band of Cherokees, with map of Temple survey, 
Extra Bulletin of Eleventh Census, 1892. 
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the agency was discontinued and the educational interests of the lmand 
turned over to the state school superintendent.! 

In the meantime Ka aht’ had been succeeded us chief by Llovd R. 
Welch (Da'st viva 
about five veats, dyin 
(45). Tle made a good record by his work ino reconciling the various 
factions which had sprung up after the withdrawal of the euiding inthi- 
ence of Thothas, and in defeating the intrigues of fraudulent white 
claimants and mischief makers. Shortly before his death the Goyern- 
ment, through Speciul Agent Fohn A. Sibbald, reeoonized his authority 
us principal chief, together with the constitution which had been 
adopted by the band under his auspices in 1875. N. J. smith (Tsa’- 
Jadihi’), who had previously served as clerk of the council, was elected 
to his unexpired term and continued to serve until the fall of Esho.” 

We tind no further official notice of the East Cherokee until tsst, 
when Commissioner Price reported that they were still without agent 
or superintendent. and that so faras the Indian Othee was concerned 
their affairs were ian anomalous and unsatisfactory condition, white 
factional feuds were adding to the difficulties and retarding the proe- 
ress of the band. In the spring of that year a visiting delegation from 
the Cherokee Nation west had extended to thein an urgent invitation 
to remove to Indian Territory and the Indian Othce had encouraged 
the projeet, with the result that £61 persons of the band removed dur- 
ine the vear to Indian Territory, the expense being borne hy the 
Government. Others were represented as being desirous to remove, 
and the Commissioner recommended an appropriation for the purpose, 
but as Congress failed to act the matter was dropped.’ 

The nevlected condition ot the East Cherokee having heen brought 
to the attention of those old-time friends of the Indian, the Quakers, 
through an appeal made in theiv behalf by members of that society 
residing in North Carolina, the Western Yeurly Meeting, of Indiana, 
volunteered to undertake the work of civilization and education. On 
Muay 51, 1881, representatives of the Friends entered into a contract 
with the Indians, subject to approval by the Government. to establish 
and continue among them for ten years an industrial school and other 
common schools, to be supported in part from the annual interest of 
the trust fund held by the Government to the credit of the East Chero- 
kee and in part by funds furnished by the Friends themselves. Through 
the etforts of Barnabas C. Hobbs, of the Western Yearly Mecting, a 
yearly contract to the same effect was entered info with the Conmis- 


‘vij an educated mixed-blood of Cheowa, who served 
d shortly after hits reelection to a second tern 


vw 
=> 


TReport of Agent W. C, McCarthy, Report of Indian Commissioner, pp. 343-344, 1475; and Report of 
Indian Commissione, pp. 118-119, 1576, 

Author's personal information; see also Carrington, Eastern Band of Cherokees; Zeigler and 
Grosscup, Heart of the Alleghanies, pp. 35-36, 1883. 

$Connnissioncr H. Price, Report of Indian Commissioner, pp. )xiv-]xv, 1881], and Report of Indian 
Connnissioner, pp, Ixix-Ixx, ISs2; see also ante, p. 161. 
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sioner of Indian Affairs later in the same year, and was renewed by 
successive commissioners to cover the period of ten years ending June 
30, 1802, when the contract system was terminated and the Goyern- 
mentassumed direct control. Under the joint arrangement, with some 
wid at the outset from the North Carolina Meeting, work was beeun 
in 1881 by Thomas Brown with several teachers sent out by the Indiana 
Friends, who established a small training school at the agency head- 
quarters at Cherokee, and several day schools in the anne ing settle- 
ments. He was succeeded three years later by H. W. Spray, an expe- 
rienced educator, who, with a corps of eflicient assistants and greatly 
enlarged facilities, continued to do good work for the elevation of the 
Indians until the close of the contract system eight years later.’ After 
an interregnum, during which the schools suffered from frequent 
changes, he was reappointed as government agent and superintendent 
in 189s, a position which he still holds in 1901. To the work con- 
ducted under his auspices the East Cherokee owe much of what they 
have to-day of civilization and enlightenment. 

From some travelers who visited the reservation about this time we 
have a pleasant account of a trip along Soco and a day with Chief 
Smith at Yellow Hill. They deseribe the Indians as being so nearly 
like the whites in their manner of living that a stranger could rarely 
distinguish an Indian’s eabin or little cove farm from that of a white 
man. Their principal crop was corn, which they ground for them- 
selves, and they had also an abundance of apples, peaches, and plums, 
and a few small herds of ponies and cattle. Their wants were so few 
that they had but little use for money. Their primitive eostume had 
long been obsolete, and their dress was like that of the whites, except- 
ing that moccasins took the pluee of shoes, and they manufactured 
their own clothing by the aid of spinning-wheels and looms. Finely 
cut pipes and well-made baskets were also produced, and the good 
influence of the schools recently establisged was already manifest in 
the children.’ 

Tn 1882 the avency was reestablished and provision was made for 
tuking a new census of all Cherokee east of the Mississippi, Joseph 
G. Hester being appointed to the work.* The census was submitted 
as complete in June, 1884, and contained the names of 1.881 persons in 
North Carolina, 758 in Georgia, 213 in Tennessee, 71 in Alabama, and 
33 scattering, a total of 2,056.4 Although this census received the 
approval and certificate of the Hast Cherokee council, a large portion 
of the band still refuse to recognize it as authoritative, claiming that 
a darge number of persons therein enrolled have no Cherokee blood. 


1See Commissioner T.J. Morgan, Report of Indian Commissioner, pp. 141-145, 1892; Perce per- 
sonal information from B, (. Hobbs, Chief N. J. Smith, and others, For further notice of school 
growth see also Report of Indian Commissioner, pp, 426-427, 1897. 

2 Zeigler and Grosscup, Heart of the Alleghanies, pp. 36-42, 1583. 

3Commissioner H. Price, Report of Indian Commissioner, pp. Ixix-]xx, REE 

4 Report of Indian Commissioner, pp. li-lii, 1584. 
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The East Cherokee lid never ceased to contend for a participation 
in the rights and privileges aceruine to the western Nation under 
treaties with the Government. In ISs82 a special agent had been ap- 
pointed to investigate their chums, and in the following vear, under 
wuthority of Congress. the eastern band of Cherokee brought suit in 
the Court of Chums against the United States and the Cherokee Nation 
west to determine its rights in the permanent annuity fund and other 
trust funds held by the United States for the Cherokee Indians. The 
“ase Was decided adversely to the eastern band, first by the Court of 
Claims in sss. and finally, on appeal, by the Supreme Court on 
Mareh 1, 1886. that court holding in its decision that the Cherokee in 
North Carolina had dissolved their connection with the Cherokee 
Nation and ceased to be a part of it when they refused to accompany 
the main body at the Removal. and that if Indians in North Carolina or 
in any state east of the Mississippi wished to enjoy the benetits of the 
common property of the Cherokee Nation in any form whatever they 
must be readniitted to citizenship in the Cherokee Nation and comply 
with its constitution and laws. In aecordanee with this decision the 
agent in the Indian territory was instructed to issue no more resi- 
dence permits to elaimants tor Cherokee citizenship, and it was 
officially announced that all persons thereafter entering that country 
without consent of the Cherokee authorities would be treated as 
intruders.2 This decision. cutting off the Kast Cherokee from all 
hope of sharing in any of the treaty henetits enjoyed by their western 
Kinsmen, wis a sore disappointment to them all, especially to Chiet 
smith, who had worked unceasingly in their behalf from the institu- 
tion of the proceedings. In view of the result, Commissioner Atkins 
strongly recommended, as the best method of settling them in perma- 
nent homes, secure from: white intrusion and from anxiety on account 
of their uncertain tenure and legal status in North Carolina, that 
negotiations be opened through government channels for their 
readmission to citizenship in the Cherokee Nation. to be followed, if 
successful, by the sale of their lands in North Carolina and their 
remoyal to Indian Territory.* 

In order to acquire u more definite Jegal status, the Cherokee resid- 
ing in North Carolina—being practieally all those of the eastern 
band havine eenuine Indian interests —beeame a corporate body 
under the laws of the state in Iss, The act, ratified on March 11, 
declares in its first section **That the North Carolina or Eastern 
Cherokee Indians. resident or domiciled in the counties of Jackson, 
Swain, Graham, and Cherokee, be and at the same time are hereby 


1Commissioner H. Price, Report of Indian Commissioner, pp. Ixix-Ixxi, 1882, also Indian Jugisla- 
tion,” ibid., p. 214; Commissioner H. Price, Report of Indian Commissioner, pp. Ixv-] xvi, 1883. 

2Commissioner J. D. C. Atkins, Report of Indian Comunissioner, p, Ixx, 1855, 

‘Sume commissioner, Report of the Indian Commissioner, p. Xiv, 1s86; decision quated by same 
comuiissioner, Report of Indian Commissioner, p. Ixxvii, USs7. 

45aume commissioner, Report of the Indian Commissioner, p. li, Iss6; reiterated by him in Report 
for 1887, p. INxvii. 
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created and constituted a body politic and corporate under the name, 
style, and title of the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians, with all the 
rights, franchises, privileges and powers incident and belonging to 
corporations under the laws of the state of North Carolina.* 

On Aueust 2, 1893, ex-Chief Smith died at Cherokee, in the tifty- 
seventh vear of his life. more than twenty of which had been given 
to the service of his people. Nimrod Jarrett Smith, known to the 
Cherokee as Tsa‘lidihi’, was the son of a halfbreed father by an Indian 
mother, and was born near the present Murphy, Cherokee county, 
North Carolina, on January 3, 1837. His earliest recollections were 
thus of the miseries that attended the flight of the refugees to the 
mountains during the Removal period. His mother spoke very little 
English, but bis father was a man of considerable inteHigence, having 
acted as interpreter and translator for Reverend Evan Jones at the old 
Valleytown mission. As the boy grew to manhood he acquired a fair 
education, which, aided by x commanding presence, made him a per- 
son of influence among his fellows. At twenty-five vears of age he 
enlisted in the Thomas Legion as first sergeant of Company B, Sixty- 
ninth North Carolina (Confederate) Infantry. and served in that capacity 
till the close of the war. He was clerk of the council that drafted the 
first East Cherokee constitution in 1868, and on the death of Principal 
Chief Lloyd Welch in 1880 was elected to fill the unexpired term, 
continuing in offiee by successive reelections until the close of ISL, : 
period of about twelve years, the longest term yet filled by an incum- 
bent. As principal chief he signed the contract under which the school] 
work was inaugurated in 1881. For several years thereafter lis 
duties, particularly in connection with the suit against the western 
Cherokee, required his presence much of the time at Washington, 
while at home his time was almost as constantly occupied in attending 
to the wants of u dependent people. Although he was entitled under 
the constitution of the band toa salary of five hundred dollars per year, 
no part of this salary was ever paid, because of the limited resources of 
his people, and only partial reimbursement was made to him, shortly 
before bis death, for expenses incurred in official visits to Washington. 
With frequent opportunities to enrich himself at the expense of his 
people, he maintained his honor and died a poor man. 

Tn person Chief Sinith was a splendid specimen of physical man- 
hood, being six feet four inches in height and built in proportion, 
erect in figure, with flowing black hair curling down over his shoulders, 
a deep musical voice, and a kindly spirit and natural dignity that 
never failed to impress the stranger. His widow—a white woman— 
and several children survive him.’ 


1See act in full, Report of Indian Commissioner, vol. 1, pp. 680-681, 1891. 

From author’s personal acquaintance; see also Zeigler and Grosscup, Heart of the Alleghanies, 
pp. 38-39, 1583; Agent J. L. Holmes, in Report of Indian Commissioner, p. 160, 1885; Commissioner 
T. J. Morgan, Report of Indian Commissioner, p. 142, 1592; Moore, Roster of the North Carolina 
Troops, IV, 1582. 
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Tn ise4 the long-standing litivation between the East) Cherokee 
and a number of creditors and claimants to Tndian kinds within and 
adjoining the Qualla boundary was timally settled by a compromise 
by which the several white tenants and claimants within the boundary 
avreed to execute a quitekuim and vacate on payment to them by the 
Indians of sums agerevating 824.552, while for another disputed 
adjoining tract of 88,000 acres the United States agreed bo pay, for 
the Indians. at the rate of 81.25 per acre. The necessary Government 
approval having been obtained, Congress appropriated a suflicient 
amount for carrying into effect the agreement, thus at last completing 
a perfect and unineumbered title to all the kunds claimed by the 
Tndians. with the exception of a few outlying tracts of comparative 
unimportanee.! 

In 1895 the Cherokee residing in North Carolina upon the reserva- 
tion and in the outlying settlements were officially reported to number 
1.4792 A year later an epidemic of grippe spread through the band, 
with the result that the census of 1807 shows but 1,312.* amony those 
who died at this time being Bie-witch (Pskil-e’gwa), the oldest man of 
the band, who distinctly remembered the Creek war, and Wadi'yahi, 
the ast old woman who preserved the art of making double-walled 
baskets. In the next year the population had recovered to 1.351. 
The description of the mode of living then common to most of the 
Indians will apply nearly as well to-day: 

While they are industrious, these people are not progressive farmers and have 
learned nothing of modern methods. The same crops are raised continuously until 
the soil will yield no more or is washed away, when new ground is cleared or broken. 
The value of rotation and fertilizing has not yet been discovered or taught. 

That these people can live at all upon the products of their small farms is due to 
the extreme simplicity of their food, dress, and manner of living. The typical 
house is of logs, ix about fourteen by sixteen feet, of one room, just high enough for 
the occupants to stand erect, with perhaps a small loft for the storage of extras. 
The roof is of split shingles or shakes. There is no window, the open door furnish- 
ing what light is required. At one end of the house is the fireplace. with outside 
chimney of stones or stieks chinked with clay. The furniture is simple and cheap. 
An iron pot, a bake kettle, a coffeepot and mill, small table, and a few cups, knives, 
and spoons are all that is needed. These, with one or two bedsteads, homemade, a 
few pillows and quilts, with feather mattresses for winter covering, as well as for the 
usual purpose, constitute the principal house possessions. For outdoor work there 
is an ax, hoe, and shovel plow. A wagon or cart may be owned, but is not essen- 
tial. The outfit is inexpensive and answers every purpose. The usual food is bean 
bread, with coffee. In the fall chestnut bread is also used. Beef is seldom eaten, 
but pork is highly esteemed, and a considerable number of hogs are kept, running 
wild and untended in summer. 

By the most recent official count, in 1900, the East Cherokee resid- 
ing in North Carolina under direct charge of the agent and included 


1Commissioner D. M. Browning, Report of Indian Commissioner for 1494, pp. “1-s2, 1895; also Agent 
T. W. Potter, ibid.. p. 39s. 

2 Agent T. W. Potter, Report of Indian Commissioner for 1895, p. 347, 1896, 

3Agent J.C. Hart, Report of Indinn Commissioner, p. 205, 187. 

4+Agent J.C. Hart, Report of Indian Commissioner, pp. 215-219, 159». 
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within the act of incorporation number 1,876, of whom abont 1.100 
are on the reservation, the rest living farther to the west, on Nanta- 
hala. Cheowa, and Hiwassee rivers. This does not include mixed- 
bloods in adjoining states and some hundreds of unrecognized elaim- 
ants. Those enumerated own approximately 100,000 aeres of 
land, of which $3,000 are ineluded within the Qualla reservation 
and a contignons tract in Jackson and Swain counties. They receive 
no rations or annuities and are entirely self-supporting, the annual 
interest on their trust fund established in 1848, which has dwindled to 
about 823,000, being applied to the payment of taxes upon their unoe- 
cupied common lands. From time to time they have made leases of 
timber, gold-washing. and grazing privileges, but without any great 
profit to themselves. By speeial appropriation the government sup- 
ports an industrial training school at Cherokee, the agency head- 
quarters, in which 170 pupils are now being boarded, clothed, and 
educated in the practical duties of life. This sehool, which in its work- 
ings is a model of its kind, owes munch of its usefulness and high 
standing to the efficient management of Prof. H.W. Spray (Wilsini’), 
already mentioned, who combines the duties of snperintendent and 
agent for the band. His chief elerk, Mr James Blythe (Diskwa‘ni, 
**Chestnut-bread”), a Cherokee by blood, at one time filled the posi- 
tion of agent, being perhaps the only Indian who has ever served in 
sueh capacity. 

The exact legal status of the East Cherokee is still a matter of dis- 
pute. they being at once wards of the government, citizens of the 
United States, and (in North Carolina) a corporate body under state 
luws. They pay real estate taxes and road service, exercise the voting 
privilege.’ and are amenable to the local courts, but do not pay poll 
tux or receive any pauper assistance from the counties; neither ean 
they make free contraets or alienate their lands (49). Under their 
tribal constitution they are governed by a principal and an assistant 
chief. elected for a term of four years, with an executive conncil 
appointed by the chief, and sixteen councilors eleeted by the various 
settlements fora term of two years. The annual connecil is held in 
October at Cherokee, on the reservation, the proceedings being in 
the Cherokee language and recorded by their elerk in the Cherokee 
alphabet. ux wel] as in English. The present chief is Jesse Reid 
(Tsé’si-Ska'tsi, **Seoteh Jesse”), an intelligent mixed-blood, who fills 
the office with dignity and ability. As a people they are peaceable and 
law-abiding, kind and hospitable, providing for their simple wants» by 
their own industry withont asking or expecting outside assistance. 
Their fields, orehards, and fish traps, with some few domestic animals 
and oceasional hunting, supply them with food, while by the sale of 


1At the recent election in November, 1900, they were debarred by the loeal polling officers from 
either registering or voting, and the matter is now being contested. 
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ginsene and other medicinal plants gathered in the morntains, with 
fruit and honey of their own raising, they procure what additional 
supplies they need from the traders, The majority are fairly com- 
fortable, far above the condition of most Indian tribes, and but little, 
if any, behind their white neighbors. In literary ability they may 
even be said to surpass them, as in addition to the result of nearly 
twenty vears of school work among the younger people, nearly all the 
men and some of the women can read and write their own language. 
All wear civilized costumes, though an occasional pair of moccasins 
ix seen, while the women tind means to gratify the racial love of 
color in the wearing of red bandanna kerchiefs in place of bonnets. ‘The 
older people still cling to their ancient rites and sacred traditions, hut 
the dance and the ballplay wither and the Indian day is nearly spent. 


III—NOTES TO THE HISTORICAL SKETCH 


(1) TrrpaL synonymy (page 15): Very few Indian tribes are known to us under 
the names by which they call themselves. One reason for this is the fact that the 
whites have usually heard of a tribe from its neighbors, speaking other langnages, 
before coming upon the tribe itself. Many of the popular tribal names were origi- 
nally nicknames bestowed by neighboring tribes, frequently referring to some peculiar 
custom, and in a large number of cases would be strongly repndiated by the people 
designated by them. Asa rule cach tribe had a different name in every surrounding 
Indian language, besides those given hy Spanish, French, Duteh, or English settlers. 

Van/wiut/—This word is compounded trom yiitut (person) and yé (real or prin- 
cipal). The assumption of superiority is much in evidence in Indian tribal names; 
thus, the Iroqnois, Delawares, and Pawnee cail themselves, respectively, Ofwe- 
hofiwe, Leni-lenape’, and Tsariksi-tsa’riks, all of which may be rendered ‘“‘men of 
men,” “men surpassing other men,’ or ‘‘real men.” 

Kitu’hwagi—This word, which can not be analyzed, is derived from Kitu/hwa, the 
name of an ancient Cherokee settlement formerly on Tnuekasegee river, just above 
the present Bryson City, in Swain county, North Carolina. It is noted in 17380 as 
one of the ‘‘seven mother towns’? of the tribe. Its inhabitants were called Ani’- 
Kitu’hwagi (people of Kituhwa), and seem to have exercised a controlling influence 
over those of all the towns on the waters of Tnckasegee and the upper part of Little 
Tennessee, the whole body being frequently classed together as Ani/-Kitu’hwagl. 
The dialect of these towns held a middie place linguistically between those spoken 
to the east, on the heads of Savannah, and to the west, on Hiwassee, Cheowah, and 
the lower course of Little Tennessee. In various forms the word was adopted by 
the Delawares, Shawano, and other northern Algonqnian tribes asa synonym for 
Cherokee, probably from the facet that the Kituhwa people guarded the Cherokee 
northern frontier. In the form Cuttawa it appears on the French map of Vaugondy 
in 1755. From a similarity of spelling, Schooleraft incorrectiy makes it a synonym 
for Catawba, while Brinton incorrectly asserts that it isan Algonquian term, fanci- 
fully rendered, ‘‘inhabitants of the great wilderness.”” Among the western Cherokee 
it is now the name of a powerful secret society, which had its origin shortly before the 
War of the Rebellion. 

Cherokee—This name occurs in fully fifty different spellings. In the standard recog- 
nized form, which dates back at least to 1708, it has given name to counties in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, within the ancient territory of the 
tribe, and to as many as twenty other geographic locations within the United States, 
In the Eastern or Lower dialect, with which the English settlers first became famil- 
iar, the form is Tsa’rigi’, whence we get Cherokee. In the other dialects the form 
is Tsa/ligl’. It is evidently foreign to the tribe, as is frequently the case in tribal 
names, and in all probability is of Choctaw origin, having come up from the south 
through the medium of the Mobilian trade jargon. It will be noted that De Soto, 
whose chroniclers first use the word, in the form Chalaque, obtained his interpreters 
from the Gulf coast of Florida. Fontanedo, writing about the year 1575, mentions 
other inland tribes known to the natives of Florida under names which seem to be 
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of Choetaw origin; for instance, the Canogacole, interpreted “wieked people, © the 
final part being apparently the Choctaw word okt ar ogila, © people’, which appears 
also in Pascagoula, Bayou Goula, and Pensacola, Shetimasha, \takapa, and probably 
Biloxi, are also Choctaw names, although the tribes themselves are of other origins. 
As the Choctaw held much of the Gulf coast and were the principal traders of that 
region, it was natural that explorers landing among them should adopt their names 
for the nore remote tribes, 

The name seems to refer to the fact that the tribe oveupied a caye country. In the 
“Choctaw Le on” of Allen Wright, 1880, page 87, we tind ekolid, a noun, signify- 
inga hole, cavity, pit, chasin, ete., and as an adjective signifying hollow. In the man- 
useript Choetaw dictionary of Cyrus Byington, in the library of the Burean of 
American Ethnology, we find ehiluk, noun, a hole, cavity, hollow, pit, ete., with a 
statement that m its usual application it means a cavity or hollow, and not a hole 
through anything. As an adjective, the same form is given as signifying hollow, 
haying a hole, as iti chiluk, a hollow tree; «bole chiluk, an empty house; chilik 
rhukon, to enter a bole. Other noun forms given are chuluk and uchiluk in the singu- 
lar and chilukoa in the plural, all signifying hole, pit, or cavity. Verbal forms are 
chilukikhi, to make a hole, and chilukha, to open and form a fissure, 

In agreement with the genius of the Cherokee Janguage the root form of the tribal 
name takes nominal or verbal pretixes according to its connection with the rest of 
the sentence, and ix declined, or rather conjugated, as follows: SingtLar—tirst per- 
son, ési-Tyehigt, 1 (am) a Cherokee; second person, di-Tse/ligt, thou art a Chero- 
kee; third person, «-Tsu7Iigi, he is a Cherokee. Dcat—first person, dsti-Tsa/ lagi, 
we two are Cherokee; second person, sti-Tse/ligi, you two are Cherokee; third 
person, cou’-Tsra’}igi, they two are Cherokee. PLvRaAL—first person, atsi- Tea/lig?, 
we (several) are Cherokee; second person, /itsi-Tseligi, you (several) are Chero- 
kee; third person, ani/-Tye‘iigi, they (several) are Cherokee. It will be noticed 
that the third person dual and plural are alike. 

Oyale’ gerono® , cle.-—The Troquois (Mohawk) form is given by Hewitt as O-yata’- 
ge‘ronofi, of which the root is yatd’, cave, o ix the assertive prefix, ge ix the locative at, 
and ronof’ is the tribal suffix, equivalent to (English) -ites or people. The word, which 
has several dialectic forms, signifies “inhabitants of the cave country,” or ‘‘cave- 
country people,” rather than ** people who dwell in caves,”’ as rendered by Schoolcraft. 
The same radix yef? occurs also in the Iroquois name for the opossum, which is a 
burrowing animal. As is well known, the AHegheny region ix peculiarly a cave coun- 
try, the caves haying heen used by the Indians for burial and shelter purposes, as is 
proved by numerous remains found in them, It is probable that the Lroquois simply 
translated the name (Chalaque) current in the South, as we find is the case in the 
West, where the principal plains tribes are known under translations of the same 
names in all the different languages. The Wyandot name for the Cherokee, 
Wataiyo-ronof’, and their Catawba name, Mafiterafi’, both seem to refer to coming 
out of the ground, and may have been originally intended ta convey the same idea 


’ 


af cave people. 

Rickahockun—This namie is used by the German explorer, Lederer, in 1670, a» the 
name of the people inhabiting the mountains to the southwest of the Virginia settle- 
ments. On his map he puts them in the mountains on the southern head streams 
of Roanoke river, in western North Carolina. He states that, according to his Indian 
informants, the Rickahockan lived beyond the mountains in a land of great waves, 
which he interpreted to mean the sea shore ({), but it is more likely that the Indians 
Were trying to convey, by means of the sign language, the idea of a succession of 
mountain ridges. The naine was probably of Powhatan origin, and is evidently 
identical with Rechabecrian of the Virginia chronteles of about the same period, the 
rin the latter form being perhaps a misprint. It may be connected with Righka- 
hauk, indicated on Smith’s map of Virginia, in 1607, asthe name of a town within the 
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Powhatan territory, and still preserved in Rockabock, the name ot an estate on lower 
Pamunkey river. We have too little material of the Powhatan langnage to hazard 
an interpretation, but it may possibly contain the root of the word for sand, which 
appears ax lekawa, uikawa, nega, rigawa, rekira, ete, in yarious eastern Algonquian 
dialects, whence Rockaway (sand), and Recgawawank (sandy place). The Pow- 
hatan form, as given by Strachey, isracawh (sand). Tle gives also rocoyhook (otter) , 
reiheahahcoik, hidden under a cloud, overcast, rickahoue or reikeoan (a comb), and 
rickewh (to divide in hatves). 

Talligewi—As Brinton well says: “No name in the Lenape’ legends has given rise to 
more extensive discussion than this.’’ On Colden’s map in his ‘Wistory of the Five 
Nations,’’ 1727, we find the ‘“Alleghens”’ indicated upon Allegheny river. Heckewel- 
der, who recorded the Delaware tradition in 1819, says: ‘‘Thoxe people, as I was told, 
called themselves Talligeu or Talligewi. Colonel John Gibson, however, a gentleman 
who has a thorough knowledge of the Indians, and speaks several of their langnages, 
is of the opinion that they were not called Taligewi, but Alligewi; and it would 
seem that he is right from the traces of their name which still remain in the country, 
the Allegheny river and mountains having indubitably been named afterthem. The 
Delawares still call the former Alligewi Sipu (the river of the Alligewi)’’—Indian 
Nations, p. 48, ed. 1876. Loskiel, writing on the authority of Zeisberger, says that 
the Delawares knew the whole country drained by the Ohio under the name of 
Alligewinengk, meaning “the land in which they arrived from distant places,” basing 
his interpretation upon an etymology compounded from falli or alli, there, icku, to 
that place, and ewuk, they go, with a locative final. Ettwein, another Moravian 
writer, says the Detlawares called “the western country” Alligewenork, meaning a 
warpath, and called the river Alligewi Sipo. This definition would make the word 
come from palliton or alliton, to fight, to make war, ewak, they go, and a locative, i. e., 
‘they go there to fight.’ Trumbull, an authority on Algonquian languages, derives 
the river name from wulik, good, best, hanne, rapid streain, and sipu, river, of which 
rendering its Iroquois name, Ohio, is nearly an equivalent. Rafinesque renders Tal- 
ligewi as ‘‘there found,’’ from tadli, there, and some other root, not given (Brinton, 
Walam Otum, pp. 229-230, 1885). 

It must be noted that the names Ohio and Allgewi (or AWlegheny) were not 
applied by the Indians, as with us, to different parts of the same river, but to the 
whole stream, or at least the greater portion of it from its heat downward. Although 
Brinton sees no necessary connection between the river name and the traditional 
tribal name, the statement of Lfeckewelder, generally a competent authority on Dela- 
ware matters, makes them identical. 

In the traditional tribal name, Talligewi or Alligewi, wi is an assertive verbal suf- 
fix, so that the form properly means ‘he is a Tallige,’”’ or “‘they are Tallige.” This 
comes very near to Tsa/ligi’, the name by which the Cherokee call themselves, and 
it may have been au early corruption of that name. In Zeisberger’s Delaware dic- 
tionary, however, we find walol or walok, signifying a cave or hole, while in the 
Walam Olum” we have oligonunk rendered ‘at the place of caves,’’ the region 
being further described as a buffalo land on a pleasant plain, where the Lenape’, 
advancing seaward from a tess abundant northern region, at last found food (Walam 
Olum, pp. 194-195). Unfortunately, like other aboriginal productions of its kind 
among the northern tribes, the Lenape chronicle is suggestive rather than complete 
and connected. With more light it may be that seeming discrepancies would disap- 
pear and we should find at last that the Cherokee, in ancient times as in the historic 
period, were always the southern vanguard of the Troquoian race, always primarily 
a monntain people, but with their flank resting upon the Ohio and its great tribu- 
taries, following the trend of the Blue ridge and the Cumberland as they slowly 
gave way before the pressure from the north until they were finally cut off from the 
parent stock by the wedge of Algonquian invasion, but always, whether in the north 
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or in the south, keeping their distinctive title among the tribes as the “people of the 
cave country.” 

As the Cherokee have oveupied a prominent place in history for so long a period 
their name appears in many synonyms and diverse spellings. The following are 
among the principal of these: 


SYNONYMS 


Tsa/Lial’ (plural, .lvi?-Tsa7ligi’). Proper form in the Middle and Western Cherokee 
dialects. 

Tsa’rici’, Proper form in the Eastern or Lower Cherokee dialect. 

elchalaque. Schoolcraft, Notes on Lroquois, 1847 (incorrectly quoting Garcilaso), 

Chalakee. Nuttall, Travels, 124, 1821. 

Chalague. Gentleman of Elvas, 1557; Publications of Ilakluyt Society, IX, 60, 1851. 

Chafaquies. Bareia, Ensayo, 335, 1723. 

Charakeys. Womann heirs’ map, about 1730, 

Charikees. Document of 1718, fide Rivers, South Carolina, 55, 1856. 

Charokees. Governor Johnson, 1720, fide Rivers, Early Uistory South Carolina, 93, 
1874. 

Cheelake. Barton, New Views, xliy, 1798. 

Cheerake. Adair, American Indians, 226, 1775. 

Cheerakee. Tbid., 137. 

Cheeraque’s. Moore, 1704, in Carroll, fist. Colls. South Carolina, 1, 576, 1836. 

Cheerokee. Ross (2), 1776, in Historical Magazine, 2d series, 11, 218, 1867. 

Chel-a-ke. Long, Expedition to Rocky Mountains, 1, Ixx, 1823, 

Chelakees. Gallatin, Trans. Am. Antigq. Soc., 11, 90, 1836. 

Chelaques. Nuttall, Travels, 247, 1821. 

Chelekee. Keane, in Stanford’s Compendium, 506, 1878. 

Chellokee. Schooleratt, Indian Tribes, 1, 204, 1852. 

Chelocgee. White, Statistics of Georgia, 28, 1549 (given as plural form of Creek 
name). 

Chelokees, Gallatin, Trans. Am. Antiq. Soc., 1, 104, 1836. 

Cheokees. Johnson, 1772, in New York Doc. Col. Hist., vir, 314, 1857 (misprint 
for Cherokees). 

Cheraguees. Coxe, Carolina, 11, 1741. 

Cherakees. Wbid., map, 1741. 

Cherakis. Chanvignerie, 1736, fide Schooleraft, Indian Tribes, m1, 555, 1853. 

Cheraquees. Coxe, Carolana, 13, 1741. 

Cheraquis. Penicaut, 1699, in Margry, v, 404, 1883. 

Cherickees, Clarke, 1739, in New York Doe. Col. Ilist., vi, 148, 1855. 

Cherikee. Albany conference, 1742, ibid., 218. 

CHEROKEE. Governor Johnson, 1708, in Rivers, South Carolina, 238, 1856. 

Cherookees, Croghan, 1760, in Mass. Hist. Soc. Colls., 4th series, 1x, 372, 1871. 

Cheroquees. Campbell, 1761, ibid., 416. 

Cherrackees. Evans, 1755, in Gregg, Old Cheraws, 15, 1867. 

Cherrokees, Treaty of 1722, fide Drake, Book of Indians, bk. 4, 32, 1848. 

Cherrykees, Weiser, 1748, fide Kauffman, Western Pennsylvania, appendix, 18, 1851. 

Chirakues. Randolph, 1699, in Rivers, South Carolina, 449, 1856. 

Chirokys. Writer about 1825, Annales de la Prop. de la Foi, 1, 384, 1841. 

Chorakis. Document of 1748, New York Doc. Col. Hist., x, 143, 1858. 

Chreokees. Pike, Travels, 173, 1811 (misprint, transposed). 

Shanakt. Gatschet, Caddo MS, Bureau Am. Ethn., 1882 (Caddo name). 

Shan-nack, Marcy, Red River, 273, 1854 (Wichita name). 

Shaanaki. Gatschet, Fox Ms, Bureau Am. Ethn., 1882 (Fox name: plural form, 
Shannakiak). 

Shayage. Gatschet, Kaw Ms, Bur. Am. Ethn., 1878 (Kaw name). 
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Sulluggoes. Coxe, Carolana, 22, 1741. 

Tealke. Gatschet, Tonkawa Ms, Bur. Am. Ethn., 1882 (Tonkawa name, Chal-ke). 

Tecrokiec. Gatschet, Wichita MS, Bur. Am. Ethn., 1882 (Wichita name, Cherokish). 

Tehatakes. La Salle, 1682, in Margry, 1m, 197, 1877 (misprint). 

Tsalukies. Gallatin, Trans. Am. Antiq. Sov., 11, 90, 1836. 

Tsallakee. Schoolcraft, Notes on Iroquois, 310, 1547. 

Tsi-lé-kee. Morgan, Ancient Society, 113, 1878. 

Tschirokesen. Wrangell, Ethn. Nachrichten, xm, 1889 (German form). 

Tstlahki, Grayson, Creek MS, Bur. Am. Ethn., 1885 (Creek name; plural form, 
Tstilgitl’gi or TstlgiV’gi—Mooney). 

Tzrvickey. Urlsperger, fide Gatschet, Creek Migration Legend, 1, 26, 1884. 

Trilukis. Rafinesque, Am. Nations, 1, 128, 1836. 

Zolucans. 


\ Rafinesque, in Marshall, Kentucky, 1, 23, 1824. 
Zulocuns. \ 


Heckewelder, 1819, Indian Nations, 48, reprint of [876 (traditional Dela- 


TALLIGEWI. . : : : : 
ware name; singular, Tallige’ or .lllige’ (see preceding explanation). 


ALLIGEWI. 
Alleg. Schoolcratt, Indian Tribes, v, 133, 1855. 

Aleguns. Colden, map, 1727, fide Schooleraft, ibid., 11, 525, 1853. 

Allegewi. Schoolcraft, ibid., v, 138, 1855. 

Aleghans. Colden, 1727, quoted in Schoolcraft, Notes on Iroquois, 147, 1847. 
clleghanys. Rafinesque, in Marshall, Kentucky, 1, 34, 1824. . 
sllleghens. Colden, map, 1727, fide Schoolcraft, Notes on Iroquois, 305, 1847. 
cllleguwi. Squier, in Beach, Indian Miscellany, 26, 1877. 

Alli, Schoolcrait, Indian Tribes, v, 183, 1855, 

lllighewis. Keane, in Stanford’s Compendium, 500, 1878. 

Talagans. Rafinesque, in Marshall, Kentucky, 1, 28, 1824. 

Talega. Brinton, Walam Olum, 201, 1885. 

Tallagewy. Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, u, 36, 1852. 

Tallegwi. Rafinesque, fide Mercer, Lenape Stone, 90, 1885, 

Talliguee. Schoolerait, Notes on Iroquois, 310, 1847. 

Tullike. Brinton, Walam Olum, 230, 1885. 

Kirv/awaat (plural, Ani’-Avavhwagi. See preceding explanation). 
Cuttawa. Vaugondy, map, Partie de l’ Amérique, Septentrionale 1755, 
Gatohua. 

Gattochwa,. | Gatschet, Creek Migration Legend, 1, 28, 1884. 
Katowa (plural, Katowagi). 

Ketawaugas. Ilaywood, Natural and Aboriginal Tennessee, 233, 1823. 
Kittuwa. Brinton, Walam Olum, 16, 1885 (Delaware name). 

Kuttoowauy. Aupaumut, 1791, fide Brinton, ibid., 16 (Mahican name). 


TALLIGEU. 


Oy ata’GE‘RONOS’. llewitt, oral information (Iroquois (Mohawk) name. See preced- 
ing explanation). 

Ojadagochroene. Livingston, 1720, in New York Doc, Col. Hist., v, 567, 1855. 

Onudadeonwas. Bleeker, 1701, ibid., rv, 918, 1854. 

Oynudackuchraono. Weiser, 1753, ibid., vi, 795, 1855. 

Oyadagahroenes. Letter of 1713, ibid., v, 386, 1855 (incorrectly stated to be the Flat- 
heads, i. e., either Catawhas or Choctaws) . 

Oyadage’ono, Gatschet, Seneca Ms, 1882, Bur. Am. Ethnu. (Seneca name). 

O-ya-dé’-go-o-no, Morgan, League of Iroquois, 337, 1851. 

Oyaudah. Schoolcraft, Notes on Iroquois, 448, 1847 (Seneca name). 

Uwata’-yo-ro’-no. Gatschet, Creek Migration Legend, 28, 1884 (Wyandot name). 

Uyada. Tbid. (Seneca name ). 

Wi -yau-dah. Schoolerait, Notes on Iroquois, 253, 1847. 

Wa-tai-yorro-non’”. Wewitt, Wyandot Ms, 1893, Bur. Am. Ethn. (Wyandot name). 
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Rickauoekanxs. Lederer, 1672, Discoveries, 26, reprint of IS9T ieee preceding 
explanation ). 
Rickohockans, May, ibid. 
Rechaheerians. Drake, Book of Indians, book 4, 22, 1848 (from old Virginin docu- 
ments), 
Recheheerians. Rafinesque, in Marshall, Kentucky, 1, 36, 124. 
MAS Tenis’, Gatschet, Catawba Ms, 188], Bur. Am. Ethn. (Catawha name. See 
preceding explanation ). 
Potier, Racines Hurounes et Grammaire, MS, 1751] (Wyandot 
names, The first, acearding to Hewitt, ix equivalent to 
“ridge, or mountain, people’). 


EXTARIRONNON. | 
OcHIE TARIRONNON, | 


TRWE®-TAW-E-U-HA-NE. Beauchamp, in Journal Am. Folklore, v, 225, 1802 (given as 
the Onondaga name and rendered, * peopte of a beautiful red color’’), 

C vGacoie(?). Fontanedo, about 1575, Memoir, translated in French Hist. Colls., 
i, 27, 1875 (rendered *t wicked people’’). 


(2) MoBILIAN TRADE LANGUAGE (page 15): This trade jargon, based upon Choctaw, 
but borrowing also from all the neighboring dialects and even from the more north- 
ern Algonquian languages, was spoken and understood among all the tribes of the Gulf 
states, probably as far west as Matagorda bay and northward along both banks of 
the Mississippi to the Algonquian frontier about the entrance af the Ohio, It was 
called Mobilienne by the French, from Mobile, the great trading center of the Gulf 
region. Along the Mississippi it was sometimes known also ax the Chickasaw trade 
language, the Chickasaw being a dialect of the Choctaw language proper. Jeffreys, 
in 1761, compares this jargon in its uses to the lingna franca of the Levant, and it 
was evidently by the aid of this intertribal medium that De Soto’s interpreter from 
Tampa bay could converse with all the tribes they met until they reached the Missis- 
sippi. Some of the names used by Fontanedo about 1575 for the tribes northward 
from Appalachee bay xeem to he derived from this source, as in later times were the 
names of the other tribes of the Gulf region, without regard to linguistie affinities, 
including among others the Taensa, Tunica, Atakapa, and Shetimasha, representing 
asimany different Huguistic stocks. In his report upon the southwestern tribes in 
1304, Sibley says that the “‘ Mobilian’’ was spoken in addition to their native lan- 
guages by all the Indians who had come from the east side of the Mississippi. 
Among those so using it he names the Alabama, Apalachi, Biloxi, Chactoo, Pacana, 
Pascagula, Taensa, and Tunica. Woodward, writing from Louisiana more than tifty 
years later, says: ‘‘There is yet a language the Texas Indians call the Mobilian 
tongue, that has been the trading language of almost all the tribes that have inhab- 
ited the country. I know white men that now speak it. There is a man now living 
near me that is fifty years of age, raised in Texas, that speaks the language well. It 
is a mixture of Creek, Choctaw, Chickasay, Netches [Natchez], and Apelash [\pa- 
lachi] ’—Reniiniscences, 79. For further information see also Gatschet, Creck 
Migration Legend, and Sibley, Report. 

The Mobilian trade jargon was net unique of its kind. Tu America, as in other 
parts of the world, the eominon necessities of intercommunication have resulted in 
the formation of several such mongrel dialects, prevailing sometimes over wide 
areas. Tn some cases, also, the language of a predominant tribe serves as the cam- 
mon medium for all the tribes of a particular region. In South America we find the 
lingva geral, based upon the Tupi? Jangnage, understood for everyday purposes hy 
all the tribes of the Immense central region from Guiana to Paraguay, inelnding 
almost the whole Amazon basin. On the northwest coast we find the well-known 
“Chinook jargon,”’ which takes its name from asmall tribe formerly residing at the 
mouth of the Columbia, in common use among all the tribes from California far up 
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into Alaska, and eastward to the great divide of the Rocky mountains. In the 
southwest the Navaho-Apache language is understood by nearly all the Indians of 
Arizona and New Mexico, while on the plains the Sioux language in the north and 
the Comanche in the south hold almost the same position. In addition to these we 
have also the noted “sign language,’’ a gesture system used and perfectly understood 
axa fluent means of communication among all the hunting tribes of the plains from 
the Saskatchewan to the Rio Grande. 

(3) DiaLects (page 17): The linguistie affinity of the Cherokee and northern 
Troquoian dialects, although now well established, is not usually obvious on the 
surface, but requires a close analysis of words, with a knowledge of the laws of pho- 
netic changes, to make it appear. The superficial agreement is perhaps most apparent 
between the Mohawk and the Eastern (Lower) Cherokee dialects, as both of these 
lack the labials entirely and use 7 instead of 7. In the short table given below the 
Iroquois words are taken, with slight changes in the alphabet used, from Hewitt’s 
manuscripts, the Cherokee from those of the author: 


| 

| Mohawk bis Oa 
———  —————————EEE——— 

person ongwe’ | yhfiwl 

fire otsi'ra’ atsi’ra (atsi’la) 

water awe’ awa’ (4ma’) 

stone onéfiya’ ninyt’ 

arrow ka’noi’ kfiny’ 

pipe kanonind wei’ kanna/nawt 

hand (arm) owe’ya" uwé’yi 

milk unéii'ta’ undifi’ti 

five wisk hisk! 

tobacco {tearht’, Tuscarora] | tsfrt (tsald) 

fish otcon'ta’ a‘tsdtl’ 

ghost o'skéfina’ asgi/na 

snake éfinatdi inadd’ 

Comparison of Cherokee dialects 
—— 
fase 4 aiame | Noten 

fire atsi/ra atsi/la atsi/la 
water awa’ Ama’ ama’ 
dog gi'ri’ erly’ gi'li’ 
hair gitsti’ gitst’ gitla’ 
hawk tsd/nuwa’ tsa/nuwa’ tla’nuwa’ 
leech tsann/si’ tsanu’si’ tlanu’s!’ 
bat tsa’weha’ tsa/meha’ tla’meha’ 
panther tsanta‘tsl tshiitt’tst tlifith’ts! 
jay tsay’ki’ tsay’kt’ tlay’kt’ 
martin (bird) tsutati’ tsutst’ tluthy’ 
war-club atast’ atast’ atdsi’ 
heart undhn’ undihwt’ unahwl’ 
where? ga’tst ga‘tst ha‘tlt: 
how much? hifigt’ hhaigd’ hila’gf 
key stugi’st! stugi‘st! stui’sti 
I pick it up (long) tsinigi’t tsinigi/fi tsine’t 
my father agida’ta agida'ta eda’ta 
my mother a’gits!’ a’gits!’ ets!’ 
my father's father agini’s} agini’s! eni’s! 


my mother’s father agidu’ta agidu’ta edu’ti 
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Tt will be noted that the Eastern and Middle dialects are about the sanie, except: 
ing for the change of / tor, and the entire absence of the labial w from the Eastern 
Mialect, while the Western differs considerably from the others, particularly in the 
greater frequency of the liquid (@and the softening of the guttural g, the changes tend- 
ing to render it the most musical of all the Cherokee dialects. [It is also the stand- 
ard literary dialect. In addition to these three principal dialects there are some 
peenhar forms and expressions in use by a few individuals which indicate the former 
existence of one or more other dialects now too far extinct to be reconstructed. As 
in most other tribes, the ceremonial forms used by the priesthood are xo filled with 
archaic and figurative expressions as to be almost nnintelligible to the laity. 

(4) TRoqvotas TRiBES AND MIGRATIONS (p. 17): The Troquoian stock, taking its 
name from the celebrated Troquois confederacy, consisted formerly of from fifteen 
to twenty tribes, speaking nearly as many different dialects, and including, among 
others, the following: 

Wryandot, or Huron. 

Tionontati, or Tobaceo nation. 

Attiwan/daron, or Neutral nation. } Ontario, Canada. 

Tohotaenrat. 

Wenrorono, 

Mohawk. 

Oneida. 

Onondaga. > Lraquoix, or Five Nations, New York. 

Cayuga. 

herieca,. 

Erie. Northern Ohio, ete. 

Conestoga, or Susquehanna. southern Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

Nottoway, 

Meherrin?, 

Tuscarora. Eastern North Carolina. 

Cherokee. Western Carolina, ete. 

Tradition and history alike point to the St. Lawrence region ax the early home 
of this stock. Upon this point all authorities concur, Says Hale, in his paper on 
Indian Migrations (p.4): ‘The constant tradition of the Lroquois represents their 
ancestors as emigrants from the region north of the Great lakes, where they dwelt in 
early times with their Huron brethren. This tradition is reeorded with much par- 
tieularity by Cadwallader Colden, surveyor-general of New York, who in the early 
part of the last century composed his well known ‘Llistory of the Five Nations.’ It 
is told in a somewhat different forma by David Cusick, the Tuscarora historian, in his 
‘Sketches of Ancient Dlistory of the Six Nations,’ and it is repeated by Mr. 1. H. 
Morgan in his now classical work, ‘The League of the Iroquois,’ for which he pro- 
cured his information chiefly among the Senecas. Finally, ax we learn from the 
narrative of the Wvandot Indian, Peter Clarke, in his book entitled ‘Origin and Tra- 
ditional Tistory of the Wyandotts’ the belief of the Hurons accords in this respect 
with that of the Troquois. Both point alike to the country immectiately north of the 
St. Lawrence, and expecially to that portion of it lying east of Lake Ontario, as the 
early home of the Huron-Troquois nations.’ Nothing is known of the traditions of 
the Conestoga or the Nottoway, but the tradition of the Tuscarora, ax given by Cusick 
and other authorities, makes them a direct offshoot from the northern Lroquois, with 
whom they afterward reunited, The traditions of the Cherokee also, ax we have 
seen, bring them from the north, thus completing the evcle. ‘The striking fact has 
become evident that the course of migration of the Huron-Cherokee family has been 
from the northeast to the southwest—that is, from eastern Canada, on the Lower St. 
Lawrence, to the mountains of northern Alabama.’’—Hale, Indian Migrations, p. 11. 

The retirement of the northern Troguvian tribes from the St. Lawrence region was 


\ Southern Virginia. 
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due to the hostility of their Algonquian neighbors, by whom the Hurons and their 
allies were forced to take refuge ahout Georgian bay and the hea: of Lake Ontario, 
while the Iroquois proper retreated to central New York. In 1535 Cartier found the 
shores of the river from Quebec to Montreal occupied by an Irequoian people, but on 
the settlement of the country seventy years later the same region was found in pos- 
session of Algonquian tribes. The confederation of the five Lroquois nations, probably 
about the year 1540, enabled them to check the Algonquian invasion and to assume 
the offensive. Linguistic and other evidence shows that the separation of the Chero- 
kee from the parent stock must have far antedated this period. 

(5) WaLamM Onra (p. 18): The name signifies ‘red score,” from the Delaware 
walam, “painted,” more particularly “painted red,’ and olun, “ta score, tally- 
mark.’ The Walam Olum was first published in 1836 in a work entitled ‘‘The 
American Nations,’’ by Constantine Samuel Rafinesque, a versatile and voluminous, 
but very erratic, French scholar, who spent the latter half of his life in this country, 
dying in Philadelphia in £540. He asserted that it was a translation of a manuscript 
in the Delaware language, which was an interpretation of an ancient sacred metrical 
legend of the Delawares, recorded in pictographs cut upon wood, obtained in 1820 by 
a medical friend of his among the Delawares then living in central Indiana. He 
says himself: ‘These aetual ola were first obtained in 1820 as a reward for a 
medical cure, deemed a curiosity, and were unexplicable. In £522 were obtained 
from another individual the songs annexed thereto in the original langnage, but no 
one could be found by me able to translate them. I had therefore to learn the 
language since, by the help of Zeisherger, Heckewelder, and a mauuseript diction- 
ary, on purpose to translate them, which T only accomplished in 1833." On account 
of the unique character of the alleged Indian record and Ratinesque’s own lack of 
standing among his scientific contemporaries, but little attention was paid to the 
discovery until] Brinton took up the subject a few years ago. After a critical sifting 
of the evidence from every point of view he arrived at the conclusion that the 
work is a genuine native production, although the manuscript rendering is faulty, 
partly from the white scribe’s ignorance of the language and partly from the Indian 
narrator’s ignorance of the meaning of the archaic forms. Brinton’s edition (q. v.), 
published from Ratinesqne’s manuscript, gives the legend in triplicate form—picto- 
graph, Delaware, and English trauslation, with notes and glossary, and a valuable 
ethnoulogie introduction hy Brinton himself. 

It is not known that any of the original woodcut pictographs of the Walam Olum 
are now in existence, although a statement of Rafinesque implies that he had seen 
them. As evidence of the truth of his statement, however, we have the fact that 
precisely similar pictographie series cut upon birch bark, each pictograph represent- 
ing a line or couplet of a sacred metrical recitation, are now known to be common 
among the Ojibwa, Menomini, and other northern tribes. In 1762 a Delaware 
prophet recorded his visions in hieroglyphics cut upon a wooden stick, and about 
the year 827 a Kickapoo reformer adopted the same method to propagate a new 
religion among the tribes. One of these ‘‘prayer sticks’? is now in the National 
Museum, being all that remains of a large basketful delivered to a nuissionary in 
Indiana by a party of Kickapoo Indians in 1830 (see plate and description, pp. 665, 
697 et seq. in the author's Ghost-dance Religion, Fourteenth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology). 

(6) Fish RIVER (p. 18): Nameesi Sipu (Heckewelder, Indian Nations, 49), or Namas- 
sipi (Walam Olum, p. 198). Deceived by a slight similarity of sound, ]leckewelder 
makes this river identical with the Mississippi, but as Schoolcraft shows (Notes on 
Troquois, p. 316) the true name of the Mississippi is simply Misi-sipi, ‘‘great river,” 
and “tish river’? would be a most inappropriate name for such a turbulent current, 
where only the coarser species can live. The mere tact that there ean be a question 
of identity among experts familiar with Indian nomeuclature would indicate that it 
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was not one of the larger streams. Although Hleckewelder makes the Aliwewi, as ne 
prefers to call them, flee down the Mississippi after their final defeat, the Walam 
Olam chronicle says only ‘tall the Talega go south.’ it was probably a gradual 
withdrawal. rather than a sudden and concerted flight (see Thale, Indian Migra- 
tions, pp. 1-22). 

(7) Pirsp APPEARANCE OF WHITES (p. 10): [tis possible that this may refer to one 
of the earHer adventurers who coasted along the North Atlantic in the first decades 
alter the discovery of America, among whom were Sebastian Cabot, in 1498; Verra- 
zano, In 1524, and Ciomez, mm 1525, As these voyages were not followed up by per- 
manent ovcapation of the country it is doubtful if they made any lasting injpression 
npon Indian tradition, The author has chosen to assume, with Brinton and Rati- 
nesque, that the Walam Olum reference is to the settlement of the Duteh at New 
York and the English in Virginia soon after 1600. 

(8) De Soto's RovTE (p. 26): On May 30, 1539, Hernando de Soto, of Spain, with 
600 armed men and 213 horses, landed at Tampa hay, on the west coast of Florida, in 
search of gold. After more than four years of hardship and disappointed wandering 
trom Florida to the great plains of the West and back again to the Mississippi, where 
De Soto died and his body was eousigned to the great river, 31] men, all that were 
leit of the éxpedition, arrived tinally at Pdnuco, in Mexico, on September 10, 1543. 

For the history of this expedition, the most important ever undertaken by Spain 
within eastern Vnited States, we have four original authorities. First is the very 
brief, but evidently trathtul (Spanish) report of Biedma, an officer of the expedi- 
tion, presented to the Ning in 1544, immediately after the return to Spain. Next 
in order, but of first Importance for detail and general appearance of reliability, is 
the narrative of an anonymons Portugnese cavalier of the expedition, commonly 
known as the Gentleman of Elyas, originally published in the Portugnese language 
in 1557. Next comes the (Spanish) narrative of Garcilaso, written, but not pub- 
lished, in 1587. Unlike the others, the author was not an eyewitness of what he 
deseribes, but made up his account chietly from the oral recollections of an old 
soldier of the expedition more than forty years after the event, this information 
heing supplemented from papers written by two other soldiers of DeSoto. As might 
be expected, the Gareilaso narrative, although written in flowery style, abounds in 
exaggeration and trivial incident, and compares unfavorably with the other accounts, 
while probably giving more of the minor happenings. The fourth original account 
isan unfinished (Spanish) report by Ranjel, secretary of the expedition, written 
soon atter reaching Mexico, and afterward incorporated with considerable change by 
Oviedo, in bis ‘* Historia natural vy general de las Indias.’ As this fourth narrative 
remained unpublished unti] 1851 and has never been translated, it has hitherto been 
entirely overlooked by the commentators, excepting Winsor, who notes it Inciden- 
tally. In general it agrees well with the Elvas narrative and throws valuable light 
upon the history of the expedition. 

The principal authorities, while preserving a genera) unity of narrative, differ 
greatly in detail, especially in estimates of numbers and distances, frequently to such 
an extent that it is mseless toattempt to reconcile their different statements. In gen- 
eral the Gentleman of Flvas is most moderate in his expression, while Biecdima takes 
a middle ground and Garcilaso exaggerates greatly. Thus the first named gives 
De Soto 600 men, Biedma makes the number 620, while Garvilaso says 1,000, Ata 
certain stage of the journey the Portuguese (rentleman gives De Soto 700 Indians as 
escort, Biedma says S00, while Garcilaso makes it 8,000. At the battle of Mavilla the 
Elvas account gives 1S Spaniards and 2,500 Indians killed, Biedima says 20 Spaniards 
killed, without giving an estimate of the Indians, while (iarcilaso has $2 Spaniards 
and over 11,000 Indians killed. In distances there is as great discrepancy. Thus 
Biedma makes the distance from Guaxule to Chiaha four «ays. Garcilaso has it six 
days, and Elvas seven days. As to the length of an average day's march we find it 
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estimated all the way from ‘‘four leagues, more or less’ (Garcilaso) to “‘every day 
seven or eight leagues’ (Elvas). In another place the Elvas chronicler sfates that 
they usually made five or six leagues a day through inhabited territories, but that in 
crossing uninhabited regions—axs that between Canasagua and Chiaha, they marched 
every day as far as possible for fear of running out of provisions. One of the most 
glaring discrepancies appears in regard to the distance between Chiaha and Coste. 
Both the Portugnese writer and Garcilaso put Chiaha upon an island—a statement 
which in itself is at variance with any present conditions,—lut while the former 
mikes the island a fraction over a league in length the latter says that it was five 
leagues long, The next town was Coste, Which Garcilaso puts immediately at the 
lower end of the same island while the Portuguese Gentleman represents it as seven 
days distant, although he himself has given the island the shorter length. 

Notwithstanding a deceptive appearance of exactness, expecially in the Elvas and 
Ranjel narratives, which have the form of a daily journal, the conclusion is irresist- 
ible that mueh of the record wax made after dates had been forgotten, and the 
sequence of events had become confused. Considering all the difficulties, dangers, 
and uncertainties that constantly beset the expedition, it would be too much to expect 
the regularity of a ledger, and it is more probable that the entries were made, not 
from day to day, but at irregular intervals as opportunity presented at the several 
resting places. The story must be interpreted in the light of our later knowledge of 
the geography and ethnology of the country traversed, 

Each of the three prineipal narratives has passed through translations and later 
editions of more or less doubtful fidelity to the original, the English edition in some 
cases being itself a translation from an earlier French or Dutch translation. English 
speaking historians of the expedition have usually drawn their material from one or 
the other of these translations, without knowledge of the original language, of the 
etymologies of the Indian names or the relations of the various tribes mentioned, or 
of the general system of Indian geographic nomenclature. One of the greatest errors 
has been the attempt to give in every ease a fixed local habitation to a name which 
in some instances is not a proper name at all, and in others is merely a deseriptive 
term or a duplicate name occurring at several places in the same tribal territory. 
Thus Tali is simply the Creek word ta/va, town, and not a definite place name as 
represented ly a mistake natural in dealing through interpreters with an unknown 
Indian language. Tallise and Tallimuehase are respectively “Old town’ and ‘‘New 
town” in Creek, and there can be no certainty that the same names were applied to 
the same places a century later. Canasagua is a corruption of a Cherokee name 
which oecurs in at least three other places in the old Cherokee country in addition 
to the one mentioned in the narrative, and almost everv old Indian loeal name 
was thus repeated several times, ax in the case of sueh common names as Short 
creek, Whitewater, Richmond, or Lexington among ourselves. The fact that only 
one name of the set Has been retained on the map does not prove its identity with the 
town of the old chronicle. Again such loose terms as ‘‘a large river,” ‘a beautiful 
valley.” have been assumed to mean something more definitely localized than the 
wording warrants. The most common error in translation has been the rendering 
of the Spanish ‘“‘despoblado” as ‘desert.’ There are no deserts in the Gulf states, 
and the word means simply an uninhabited regioa, usually the debatable strip 
between two tribes. 

There have been many attempts to trace De Soto’s route. As nearly every historian 
who has written of the southern states has given attention to this subject it is 
unnecessary to enumerate them all. Of some thirty works consulted by the author, 
in addition to the original narratives already mentioned, not more than two or three 
ean be considered as speaking with any authority, the rest simply eopying from thexe 
without investigation. The first attempt to locate the route definitely was made 
by Meek (Romantic Passages, etu.) in 1839 (reprinted in 1857), his conclusions being 
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based upon his general knowledge of the geography of the region. la sdb Piekett 
tried to locate the reute, chiefly, he asserts, from Indian tradition as related by 
mixed-bloods. Tlow much dependence ean be placed upon Indian tradition as thus 
interpreted three centuries after the event it is unnecessary to say. Both these 
writers have brought De Soto down the Coosa river, in which they lave been 
followed without investigation by drving, Shea and others, but none of these was 
aware of the existence of a Suwali tribe or correctly acquainted with the Indian 
nomenclature of the upper country, or of the Creek country as so well summarized 
by Gatschet in his Creek Migration Legend. They are also mistaken in assuming 
that only De Soto passed through the country, whereas we now know that scveral 
Spanish explorers and numerous French adventurers traversed the same territory, 
the latest expeditions of course being freshest in Tndian memery. Jones in his 
“De Soto’s Mareh Through Georgia’ simply dresses up the earlier statements in 
more literary style, sometimes changing surmiises to positive assertions, withont 
mentioning his authorities, Maps of the supposed route, all bringing De Sote down 
the Coosa instead of the Chattahoochee, have heen publshed in Irving’s Conquest of 
Florida, the Hakluyt Society's edition of the Gentleman of Elya’s account, and in 
Buekingham Smith's translation of the same narrative, as well as in several other 
works. For the eastern portion, with which we have to deal, all of these are prae- 
tically duplicates of one another. On several old Spanish and French maps the 
names mentioned in the narrative seem to have been set down mercly to fill space, 
without much reference to the text of the chronicle. For a list and notices af prin- 
cipal writers who have touched upon this subject see the appendix to Shea’s ehapter 
on “Ancient Florida’? in Winsor's Narrative and Critical History of America, 5 Bos- 
ton, Iss6. We shall speak only of that part of the route which lay near the Cherokee 
mnountains. : 

The first loeation which concerns us in the narrative ix Cofitachiqui, the town 
from which De Soto set out for the Cherokee country. The name appears variously 
as Cotitachequi (Ranjel), Cofitachique (Biedma}, Cofachiqui ((rareilaso), Cutifa- 
Chiqui (by transposition, Elvas), Cofetagque (Vandera), Catafachique (Williams) 
and Cosatachiqui (misprint, Brooks MSS), and the Spaniards first heard of the 
region as Yupaha from a tribe farther tothe south. The correct form appears to be 
that first given, which Gatschet, from later information than that queted in his 
Creek Migration Legend, makes a Ilitehitee werd about equivalent to ‘Dogwood 
town,” from cofi, ** dogwood,” cofita, “dogwood thicket,” and chiki, “house,” or col- 
leetively “town.’? MeCuiloch puts the town upon the headwaters of the Oemulgee; 
Williams loeates it on the Chattahoochee; Gallatin on the Ocanee or the Savannah; 
Meek and Monette, following him, probably in the fork of the Savannah and the 
Broad; Pickett, with Jones and others following him, at Silver bluff on the east. 
(north) bank of the Savannah, in Barnwell county, South Carolina, about 25 miles hy 
water below the present Augusta. It will thus be seen that at the very outset of our 
inquiry the commentators differ by a distance equal to more than half the width of 
the stateot Georgia. }t will suthce here to say, without going into the argument, that 
the author is inelined to believe that the Indian town was on or near Silver bloff, 
which was noted for its extensive ancient remains as far baek as Bartram’s time 
(Travels, 313), and where the noted George Galphin established a trading post in 
1736. The original site has sinee been almost entirely worn away by the river. 
According to the Indians of Cofitaehiqui, the town, which was on the farther (north) 
hank of the stream, was two day’s jonrmey from the sea, probably by canoe, and the 
sailors with the expedition beHeved the river to be the same one that entered at St. 
Helena, which was a very close guess, The Spaniards were shown here Enropean 
articles which they were told had been obtained from white men who had entered the 
river’s mouth many years before. These they conjectured to have been the men 
with Ayllon, who had landed on that coast in 1520 and again in 1624. Phe town was 
probably the ancient capital of the Uchee Indians, who, before their absorption by 
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the Creeks, held or claimed most of the territory on both banks of Savannah river 
from the Cherokee border to within about forty miles of Savannah and westward to 
the Ogeechee and Cannouchee rivers (see Gatschet, Creek Migration Legend, 1, 17-24). 
The country was already on the decline in 1540 fron: a recent fatal epidemic, but 
Was yet populous and wealthy, and was ruled by a woman chief whose authority 
extended fora considerable distance. The town was visited also by Pardo in 1567 and 
again by Torres in 1628, when it was still a principal settlement, as rich in pearls asin 
De Soto’s time (Brooks MSs,in the archives of the Bureau of American Ethnology). 

Somewhere in southern Georgia De Sote had been told of a rich province called 
Coga (Coosa, the Creek country) toward the northwest. At Cofitachiqui he again 
heard of it and of one ot its principal towns called Chiuha (Chehaw) as being twelve 
days inJand. Although on first hearing of it he had kept on in the other direction 
in order to reach Cofitachiqui, he now determined to go there, and made the 
queen a prisoner to compel her to accompany hima part of the way as guide. Coca 
province was, though he did not know it, almost due west, and he was in haste to 
reach if in order to obtain corn, as his men and horses were almost worn out from 
hunger. It is apparent, however, that the unwilling queen, afraid of being carried 
beyond her own territories, led the Spaniards by a roundabout route in the hope of 
making her escape, as she finally did, or perhaps of leaving them to starve and die in 
the mountains, precisely the trick attempted by the Indians upon another Spanish 
adventurer, Coronado, entering the great plains front the Pacific coast in search of 
golden treasure in the same year. 

Instead therefore of recrossing the river to the westward, the Spaniards, guided 

by the captive queen, took the direction of the north (“Ja yuelta del norte’’— 
3icdma), and, after passing through several towns subject to the queen, came in 
seven days to “the province of Chalaque’’ (Elvas). Elwas, Garvilaso, and Ranjel 
agree upon the spelling, but the last named makes the distance only two days from 
Cofitachiqui. Biedma does not mention the country at all. The trifling difference 
in statement of five days in seven need not trouble us, as Biedina makes the whole 
distance from Cofitachiqui to Nuala eight days, and from Guaxule to Chiaha four days, 
where Elvas makes it, respectively, twelve and seven days. Chalaque is, of course, 
Cherokee, as all writers agree, and De Soto was now probably on the waters of 
Keowee river, the eastern head stream of Savannah river, where the Lower Chero- 
kee had their towns. Finding the country bare of corn, he made no stay. 

Proceeding six days farther they came next to Guaquili, where they were kindly 
received. This name occurs only in the Ranjel narrative, the other three being 
entirely silent in regard to such a halting place. The name has a Cherokee sound 
(Wakili), but if we allow for a dialectic substitution of 7 for rit may be eonnected 
with sueh Catawba names as Congaree, Wateree, and Sugeree. It was probably 4 
village of minor importance. 

They came next to the province of Nuala, or Xualla, as the Elyas narrative more 
often has it. Ina French edition it appears ax Chouala. Ranjel makes it three 
days from Guayuili or five from Chalaque. Elvas also makes it five days from 
Chalaque, while Biedma makes if eight days from Cofitachiqui, a total discrepancy 
of four days from the Jast-named place. Biedma describes it as a rough mountain 
country, thinly populated, but with a few Indian houses, and thinks that in these 
mountains the great river of Espiritu Santo (the Mississippi) had its birth. Ranjel 
describes the town as situated ina plain in the vieinity of rivers and in a country 
with greater appearance of gold mines than any they bad yet seen. The Portuguese 
gentleman describes it as having very little corn, and says that they reached it from 
Cofitachiqui over a hilly country. In his final chapter he states that the course 
from Cofitachiqui to this place was from south to north, thus agreeing with Biedma. 
According to Garcilaso (pp. 156-137) it was fifty leagues by the road along which the 
Spaniards had come frou Cofitachiqni to the first valley of the provinee of Nuala, 
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with but few mountains on the way, and the town itself was situated close under a 
mountain (‘a Ja falda de una sierra’’) beside a small but rapid stream which formed 
the boundary of the territory of Colitaehiqui in this direction. From Ranjel we 
learn that on the same day after leaving this place for the next ‘province’ the 
Spaniards crossed a very high mountain ridge (‘tuna sierra muy alta’ 

Withont mentioning the name, Pickett (15851) refers to Nnala as ‘a town in the 
present Habersham county, Georgia,” but gives no reason for this opinion. Rye 
and Irving, of the same date, arguing from a slight similarity of name, think it may 
have been on the site of a former Cherokee town, Qualatchee, on the head of Chat- 
tahooehce river in Georgia. The resemblance, however, is rather farfetched, and 


moreover this same name is found on Keowee river in South Carolina. ones 
(De Soto in Georgia, ISSO) interprets Gareilaso’s description to refer too Nacoochee 
valley, Hlabershain county which should be White connty—and the neighboring 
Mount Yonah, overlooking the fact that the same deseription of mountain, valley, 
and swilt flowing stream might apply equally well to any one of twenty other 
localities in this xeuthern mountain eountry. With direct contradiction Garcilaso 
says that the Spaniards rested here fifteen days because they found provisions plenti- 
ful, while the Portuguese Gentleman says that they stopped but two days because 
they found so little corn! Ranjel makes them stop four days and says they found 
abundant provisions and assistance. ; 

However that may have heen, there can be no question of the identity of the 
name. As the provinee of Chalaque is the country of the Cherokee, so the province 
ol Nuala is the territory of the Snuwali or Sara Indians, better known Jater as 
Cheraw, who lived in carly times in the piedmont country about the head of Broad 
river in North Carolina, adjoining the Cherokee, who still remember then under 
the name of Ani/-Suwa/li. A principal trail to their country from the west led up 
Swannanoa river and across the gap whieh, for this reason, was known {to the 
Cherokee as Suwa’ti-nofina, ‘* Suwali trail,’’? corrupted by the whites to Swannanoa, 
Lederer, who found them in the same general region in 1670, calls this gap the 
“Suala pass’? and the neighboring mountains the Sara mountains, ‘whieh,’ he 
says, ‘The Spaniards make Snala.’’ They afterward shifted to the north and 
finally returned and were incorporated with the Catawba (see Mooney, Siouan Tribes 
of the East, bulletin of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1804). 

Up to this point the Spaniards had followed a north course from Cofitaehiqui 
(Biedma and Elyas), but they now turned to tle west (Elyas, tinal chapter), On 
the same day on which they left Nuala they crossed ‘fa very high mountain ridge,’ 
and descended the next day to a wide meadow bottom (‘tsavana’’), through which 
flowed a river which they concluded was a part of the Espiritu Santo, the Mississippi 
(Ranjel). Biedma speaks of crossing a mountain country and mentions the river, 
which he also says they thought to be a tributary of the Mississippi. Garcilaso 
sivs that this portion of their reute was through a mountain country without inhabt- 
tants (‘“despoblado” ) and the Portugnese gentleman describes it as being over “very 
rough and high ridges.” In tive days of such trayel—for here, for a wonder, all the 
narratives agree—they came to (ruaxule. This is the form given by Garcilaso and 
the Gentleman of Elvas; Biedima hax Guasula, and Ranjel (vuasili or Guasnli. The 
translators and commentators have given us such forms as (ruachoule, (jnaxule, 
Quaxulla, and Quexale. According to the Spanish method of writing badian words 
the name was prononneed Washilé or Wasuli, whieh has a Cherokee sound, although 
it can not be translated. Buckingham Smith ( Narratives, p. 222) hints that the Span- 
iards ay have changed Guasili to (vuasule, because of the similarity of the latter 
form toa tewn name in southern Spain. Sneli corruptions of Indian names are of 
frequent vecurrence, Garcilaso speaks of it as a“ province and town,” while Biedina 
and Ranjel call it simply a town (*tpneblo”), Before reaching this place the Indian 
queen had managed to make her escape. All the chroniclers tell of the kind recep- 
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tion which the Spaniards met here, but the only deseription of the town itself is from 
Gareilaso, who says that it was situated in the midst of many small streams which 
‘ame down from the mountains round about, that it consisted of three hundred 
houses, which is probably an exaggeration, though it goes to show that the village 
was of considerable size, and that the ehief’s house, in which the principal offieers 
were lodged, was upon a high hill (‘‘un cerro alto”), around which was a roadway 
(‘tpaxeadero’’) wide enough for six men to walk abreast. By the ‘chief's house” 
we are to understand the town-house, while from yarious similar references in other 
parts of the narrative there can be no doubt that the ‘ill’”’ upon whieh it stood was 
an artificial mound. In modern Spanish writing such artificial elevations are more 
often called domas, but these early adventurers may be excused for not noting the 
distinction. Issuing from the mountains round about the town were numerous small 
streams, which united to form the river which the Spaniards henceforth followed 
from here down to Chiaha, where it was as large as the Guadalquivir at Sevilla 
(Garcilaso ). 

Deceived by the occurrence, in the Portuguese narrative, of the name Canasagua, 
which they assumed could belong in but one place, earlier commentators have 
identified this river with the Coosa, Pickett putting Guaxule somewhere upon its 
upper waters, while Jones improves upon this by making the site ‘“‘identieal, or very 
nearly so, with Coosawattee Old town, in the southeastern corner of Murray county,” 
Georgia. As we shall show, however, the name in question was duplicated in several 
states, and a eareful study of the narratives, in the light of present knowledge of the 
eountry, makes it evident that the river was not the Coosa, but the Chattahoochee. 

Turning our attention onee more to Nuala, the most northern point reached by 
De Soto, we have seen that this was the territory of the Suwala or Sara Indians, in 
the eastern foothills of the Alleghenies, about the lead waters of Broad and Catawha 
rivers, in North Carolina. As the Spaniards turned here to the west they probably 
did not penetrate far beyond the present South Carolina boundary. The ‘‘very high 
mountain ridge’? whieh they crossed immediately after leaving the town was in all 
probability the main chain of the Blue ridge, while the river which they found after 
descending to the savanna on the other side, and which they guessed to be a branch 
of the Mississippi, was almost as certainly the upper part of the French Broad, the 
first stream flowing in an opposite direction from those which they had previously 
epeountered. They may haye struek it in the neighborhood of Ilendersonville or 
Brevard, there being two gaps, passable for yehicles,in the main ridge eastward 
from the first-named town. The uninhabited mountains through which they strug- 
gled for several days on their way to Chiaha and Coca (the Creek country) in the 
southwest were the broken ridges in whieh the Savannah and the Little Tennessee 
have their sources, and if they followed an Indian trail they may have passed through 
the Rabun gap, near the present Clayton, Georgia. Guaxule, and not Nuala, as Jones 
supposes, was in Nacoochee valicy, in the present White eounty, Georgia, and the 
small streams which united to form the river down which the Spaniards proceeded 
to Chiaha were the headwaters of the Chattahoochee. The hill upon whieh the 
townhouse was built must have been the great Nacoochee mound, the most promi- 
nent landmark in the valley, on the east bank of Sautee ereck, in White eounty, 
about twelve miles northwest of Clarkesville. This is the largest mound in upper 
Georgia, with the exception of the noted Etowah mound near Cartersville, and is the 
only one which ean fill the requirements of the case. There are but two consider- 
able mounds in western North Carolina, that at Franklin and a smaller one on Ocona- 
luitee river, on the present East Cherokee reservation, and as both of these are on 
streams flowing away from the Creek country, this fact alone would bar them from 
consideration. The only large mounds in upper Georgia are this one at Nacoovhee 
and the group on the Etowah river, near Cartersville. The largest of the Etowah 
group is some fifty feet in height and is aseended on one side by mneans of a roadway 
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about fifty feet wide at the base and narrowing gradually to the top. Had this been 
the mound of the narrative it is hardly possible that the chronicler would have fatled 
to notice also the two other mounds of the group or the other one on the opposite 
side of the river, each of these being from twenty to twenty-five feet in height, to say 
nothing of the great ditch a quarter of a mile in length which encireles the group. 
Moreover, Cartersville is at some distance from the mountains, and the Etowah river 
at this point does not answer the description of a small rushing mountain stream. 
There is no considerable mound at Coosawatee or in any of the three counties 
adjoining. 

The Nacoochee mound has been cleared and eultivated for many years and does 
not now show any appearance of a roadway up the side, but from its great height 
we may be reasonably sure that some such means of easy ascent existed in ancient 
times. In other respects it is the only mound in the whole upper country which 
fills the conditions. The valley is one of the most fertile spots in Georgia and 
numerons ancient remains vive evidenee that it was a favorite center of settlement in 
early days. At the beginning of the modern historie period it was held by the 
Cherokee, who had there a town valled Nacooehce, but their claim was disputed by 
the Creeks. The Gentleman of Elvas states that Guaxule was subject to the queen 
of Cofitachiqni, but this may mean only that the people of the two towns or tribes 
were in friendly alliance. The modern name is prononneed Vayi'ts!” by the Chero- 
kee, who say, however, that it is not of their language. The terminal may he the 
Creek udshi, “small,” or it may have a connection with the name of the Uchee 
Indians. 

From Guaxule the Spaniards advanced to Canasoga (Ranjel) or Canasagua (Elvas), 
one or two days’ mareh from Guaxule, aceording to one or the other authority. 
Gareilaso and Biedma do not mention the name. As Garcilayo states that from 
Guaxule to Chiaha the mareh was down the bank of the same river, which we 
identify with the Chattahoochee, the town may have been in the neighborhood of 
the present Gainesville. As we have seen, however, it is unsafe to trust the estimates 
of distance. Argning from the name, Meek infers that the town was about Cona- 
sanga river in Murray connty, and that the riverdown whieh they marched to reach 
it was ‘‘no donbt the Etowah,” although to reach the first named river from the 
Etowah it would be necessary to make another sharp turn to the north. From the 
same coincidence Piekett puts it on the Conasauga, ‘‘in the modern vounty of Mur- 
ray, Georgia,” while Jones, on the same theory, locates it “Sat or near the junction 
of the Connasauga and Cooszawattee rivers, in originally Cass, now Gordon county.” 
Here his modern geography as well as his ancient is at fault, as the original Cass 
county is now Bartow, the name haying been changed in consequenee of a local dis- 
like for General Cass. The whole theory of a march down the Coosa river rests 
upon this evincidence of the name. The same name however, pronounced (riusd/g% 
by the Cherokee, was applied by them to at least three different locations within 
their old territory, while the one mentioned in the narrative wonld make the fourth, 
The others were (1) on Oostanaula river, opposite the mouth of the Conasauga, where 
afterward was New Echota, in Gordon county, Georgia; (2) on Canasauga ercek, In 
MeMinn county, Tennessee; (3) on Tuckasegee river, about two miles above Web- 
ster, in Jackson county, North Carolina. At eaeh of these places are remains of 
ancient settlement. It is possible that the name of Kenesaw mountain, near Mari- 
etta, in Cobb county, Georgia, may be a corruption of Gainsigl, and if so, the Canasagua 
of the narrative may have been somewhere in this vicinity on the Chattahoochee. 
The meaning of the name is lost. 

On leaving Canasagua they continued down the sane river which they bad fol- 
lowed from Guaxule (Garcilaso), and after traveling several days through an unin- 
habited (‘‘despoblado”’) country (Elvas) arrived at Chiaha, which was subject to the 
great chief of Coca (Elvas). The name is spelled Chiaha by Ranjel and the Gentle- 
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man of Elyas, Chiha by Bicdma in the Documentos, China by a misprint in an 
English rendering, and Yehiaha by Garcilaso. It appears ax Chiha on an English map 
of 1762 reproduced in Winsor, Westward Movement, page 31, 1897, Gallatin spells 
it Ichiaha, while Williams and Fairbanks, by misprint, make it Chiapa. According 
to both Ranjel and Elvas the army entered it on the 5th of June, although the 
former makes it four days from Canasagua, while the other makes it five. Bredma 
says it was four days from Guaxule, and, finally, Garcilaso says it was six days and 
thirty leagues from Guaxule and on the same river, which was, here at Chiaha, as 
large as the Guadalquivir at Sevilla. Asx we have seen, there isa great diserepancy 
in the statements of the distanee from Cofitachiqui to this point. All four authorities 
agree that the town was on an island in the river, along which they had been 
marching for some time (Garcilaso, Ranjel), but while the Klvas narrative makes 
the island ‘‘two crossbow shot”? in length above the town and one league in length 
below it, Garcilaso calls it a ‘great island more than five leagues long.’? On both 
sides of the island the stream was very broad and easily waded (Elvas). Finding 
welcume and food for men and horses the Spaniards rested here nearly a month 
(June 5-28, Ranjel; twenty-six or twenty-seven days, Biedma; thirty days, Mlvas). 
In spite of the danger from attack De Soto allowed his men to sleep under trees in 
the open air, ‘because it was very hot and the people should have suffered great 
extremity if it had not been so”? (Elvas). This in itself is evidence that the place 
was pretty far to the south, as it was yet only the first week in June. The town was 
subject to the chief of the great province of Coga, farther to the west. From here 
onward they began to meet palisaded towns. 

On the theory that the march was down Coosa river, every commentator hitherto 
has located Chiaha at some point upon this stream, either in Alabama or Georgia. 
Gallatin (1836) says that it ‘‘must have been on the Coosa, probably some distance 
below the site of New Echota.’’ He notesa similarity of sound between Iehiaha and 
“Echoy” (Itsey¥), a Cherokee town name. Williams (1837) says that it was on 
Mobile (i. e., the Alabama or lower Coosa river). Meek (1839) says ‘‘there can be 
little doubt that Chiaha was situated but a short distanee above the junction of the 
Coosa and Chattooga rivers,’’ i. e., not far within the Alabama line. Tle notes the 
oceurrence of a ‘¢‘Chiaha’’ (Chehawhaw) creek near Talladega, Alabama. Jn regard 
to the island upon which the town was said to have been situated he says: ‘There 
is no such island now in the Coosa. It is probable that the Spaniards either mistook 
the peninsula formed by the junction of two rivers, the Coosa and Chattooga, for an 
island, or that those two rivers were originally united so as to form an island near 
their present confluence. We have heard this latter supposition asserted by per- 
sons well acquainted with the country.’’—Rowiantie Passages, p. 222, 1857. Monette 
(1846) puts it on Etowah branch of the Coosa, probably in Floyd county, Georgia. 
Pickett (1851), followed in turn by Irving, Jones, and Shea, loeates it at “the site of 
the modern Rome.” The “‘island’’ is interpreted to mean the space between the 
two streams above the confluence. 

Pickett, as has been stated, bases his statements ehiefly or entirely upon Indian 
traditions as obtained from halfbreeds or traders. How mueh information can be 
gathered from such sourees in regard to events that transpired three centuries before 
may be estimated by considering how much an illiterate mountaineer of the same 
region night be able to tell concerning the founding of the Georgia colony. Pickett 
himself seems to have been entirely unaware of the later Spanish expeditions of 
Pardo and De Luna through the same country, as he makes no mention of them 
in his history of Alabama, but ascribes everything to De Soto. Concerning Chiaha 
he says: 

“The most ancient Cherokee Indians, whose tradition has been handed down to 
us through old Indian traders, disagree as to the precise place [!] where De Soto 
crossed the Oostanaula to get over into the town of Chiaha —some asserting that he 
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passed over that river seven iniiles above its junction with the Mtowah, and that 
he marched from thenee down to Chiaha, whieh, al contend, kiy immediately at the 


confluence of the two rivers; while other ancient) Endians erted that he crossed, 


with his amiy, immediately opposite the town. But this is net very important. 
Coupling the Indian traditions with the account by Garcellasso and that by the Por- 
tuguese eyewitness, we are inclined to believe the latter tradition that the expedition 
continned to advance down the western side of the Oostanaula until they halted: in 
view of the month of the Mtowah. De Soto, having arrived imunediately opposite 
the great town of Chiaha, now the site of Rome, crossed the OQostanauta,’? ete. (plis- 
tury of Alabama, p. 23, reprint, 1896). He overlooks the fact that Chiaha was not a 
Cherokee town, but belonged to the provinee of Coga—i, o., the territory of the 
Creek Indians. 

A careful study of the fonr original narratives makes it plain that the expedition 
did not descend either the Qostanaula or the Btowah, and that consequently Chiaha 
could not have been at their junction, the prescut site of Rome. On the other hand 
the conclusion is irresistible that the march was down the Chattahoochee front its 
extreme head springs in the mountains, and that the Chiaha of the narrative was 
the Lower Creek town of the same name, more conummonty knewn as Chehaw, for- 
merly on this river in the neighborhood of the modern city of Columbus, Georgia, 
while Coste, in the narrative the next adjacent town, was Kasita, or Cusseta, of the 
same group of villages. The falls at this point mark the geologie break line where 


the river changes from a clear, swift current to a broad, slow-moving streain of the 
lower country. Attracted liv the fisheries and the fertile bottom lands the Lower 
Creeks established here their settlement nucleus, and here, up to the beginning of 
the present century, they had within easy distance of each other on both sides of 
the river some fifteen towns, among which were Chiaha (Chehaw), Chiahudshi 
(Little Chehaw), and Kasi'ta (Cusseta). Most of these settlements were within 
what are now Muscogee and Chattahoochee counties, Georgia, and Lee and Russell 
counties, Mlabama (see town st and map in Gatschet, Creek Migration Legend). 
Large mounds and other earthworks on both sides of the river in the vicinity of 
Columbus attest the importance of the site In ancient days, while the general appear- 
ance indicates that at times the adjacent low grounds were submerged or cut off by 
overtiows from the main stream. A principal trail crossed here from the Oemmlgee, 
passing by Tuskegee to the Upper Creek towns about the junction of the Coosa and 
Tallapoosa in Mabama. At the beginning of the present century this trail was 
known to the traders as “* De Soto's trace? (Woodward, Reminiscences, p. 76). As 
the Indian towns frequently shift their position within a limited range on account 
of epidemics, freshets, or impoverishment of the soil, it is not necessary to assuine 
that they ovenpied exactly the same sites in 1540 as in 1800, but only that as a eroup 
they were in the same general vicinity. Thus Kasi‘ta itself was at one period above 
the falls and at alater period some eight miles betow them. Both Wasi ta and Chiaha 
were principal towns, with several branch villages. 

The time given as oceupied on the mareh froin Canasagua to Chiaha would: seem 
too little for the actual distance, but ax we have seen, the chroniclers do not agree 
among themselves. We ean easily beleye that the Spaniards, loved up by the 
certainty of finding food and rest at their next halting place, made better progress 
atong the smooth river trail than while blundering helplessly through the mountains 
at the direction of a most unwilling guide. If Canasagna was anywhere in the neigh- 
horhood of Kenesaw, in Cobh connty, the time mentioned in the Elvas or Carcilaso 
narrative would probably have been suftieient for reaching Chiaha at the falls. The 
uninhabited country between the two towns was the neutral gromad between the 
two hostile tribes, the Cherokee and the Creeks, and it is worth noting that Kene- 
saw muuntain was inade a point on the boundary line afterward established between 
the two tribes through the mediation of the United states government. 
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There is no large island in either the Coosa or the Chattahoochee, and we are 
forced to the conclusion that what the chronicle describes as an island was really a 
portion of the bottom land temporarily cut off by back water from a freshet. Ina 
similar way ‘‘The Slue,” east of Flint river in Mitchell county, may have been 
formed by a shifting of the river channel. Two months later, in Alabama, the 
Spaniards reached a river so swollen by rains that they were obliged to wait six 
days before they could cross (Elvas). Lederer, while crossing South Carolina in 
1670, found his farther progress barred by a ‘great lake,’ which he puts on his map 
as ‘‘Ushery lake,” although there is no such lake in the state; but the mystery is 
explained by Lawson, who, in going over the same ground thirty years later, found 
all the bottom lands under water from a great flood, the Santee in particular being 
86 feet above its normal level. .As Lawson was a surveyor his figures may be con- 
sidered reliable. The ‘“‘Ushery lake”’ of Lederer was simply an overflow of Catawba 
river. Flood water in the streams of upper Georgia and Alabama would quickly be 
earried off, but would be apt to remain for some time on the more level country 
below the falls. 

According tu information supplied by Mr Thomas Robinson, an expert engineering 
authority familiar with the lower Chattahoochee, there was formerly a large mound, 
now almost entirely washed away, on the eastern bank of the river, about nine miles 
below Columbus, while on the western or Alabama bank, a mile or two fartherdown, 
there is still to be seen another of nearly equal size. “‘At extreme freshets both of 
these mounds were partly submerged, To the east of the former, known as the 
Indian mound, the flood plain is a mile or two wide, and along the eastern side of 
the plain stretches a series of swamps or wooded sloughs, indicating an old river bed. 
All the plain between the present river and the sloughs is river-made land. The 
river bluff along by the mound on the Georgia side is from twenty to thirty feet above 
the present low-water surface of the stream. About a mile above the mound are the 
remains of what was known as Jennies island. At ordinary stages of the river no 
island is there. The eastern channel was blocked by government works some 
years ago, and the whole is filled up and now used as a cornfield. The island 
remains ean be traced now, I think, for a tength of half a mile, with a possible 
extreme width of 300 feet... . This whole country, on both sides of the river, 
is full of Indian lore. I haye mentioned both mounds simply to indicate that this 
portion of the river was an Indian locality, and have also stated the facts about the 
remainsof Jennies island in order to give a possible clew to a professional who might 
study the ground.” —Letter, April 22, 1900. 

Chiaha was the first town of the “ province of Coga,”’ the territory of the Coosa or 
Creek Indians. The next town mentioned, Coste (Elvas and Ranjel), Costehe 
(Biedma) or Acoste (Garcilaso), was Kasi‘ta, or Cusseta, as it was afterward known 
tothe whites. While Garcilaxo puts it at the lower end of the same island upon 
which Chiaha was situated, the Elvas narrative makes it seven days distant! The 
modern towns of Chehaw and Cusseta were within a few miles of each other on the 
Chattahoochee, the former being on the western or Alabama side, while Cusseta, in 
1799, was on the east or Georgia side about eight miles below the falls at Columbus, 
and in Chattahoochee county, which has given its capital the same name, Cusseta. 
From the general tone of the narrative it is evident that the two towns were near 
together in De Soto's time, and it may be that the Elvas chronicle confounded Kasi'ta 
with Koasati, a principal Upper Creek town, a short distance below the junction of 
the Coosa and Tallapoosa. At Coste they crossed the river and continued westward 
“through many towns subject to the cacique of Coga’’ (Elvas) until they came to the 
great town of Co¢a itself. This was Kusa or Coosa, the ancient eapital of the Upper 
Creeks. There were two towns of this name at different periods. One, described by 
Adair in 1775 as “the great and old beloved town of refuge, Koosah,’”? was on the east 
bank of Coosa river, a few miles southwest of the present Talladega, Alabaina. The 
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other, known as ‘Old Coosa,” and probably of more ancient origin, was on the west 
side of Alabama river, uear the present site of Montgomery (see Gatsehet, Creek 
Migration Legend). Tt was probably the latter which was visited by De Soto, and later 
on by De Luna, in 1559. Beyond Coga they passed through another Creek town, ap- 
parently lower down on the Alabama, the name of which is variously spelled Ytaua 
(Elvas, Force translation), Ytava (Flyas, tlakluyt Society traustation), or Itaba 
(Ranjel), and which may be connected with [’tiwa’, Etowah or ' Hightower,” the 
name of a former Cherokee settlement near the head of Etowah river in Georgia. 
The Cherokee regard this as a foreign name, and its cecurrence in upper Georgia, as 
well as in central Alabama, may help to support the tradition that the southern 
Cherokee border was formerly held by the Creeks. 

De Soto’s ronte beyond the Cherokee country does not concern us except as it 
throws light upon his previous progress, In the seventeenth ehapter the Hlyas nar- 
rative summarizes that portion from the landing at Tampa bay toa point in southern 
Alabama as follows: ‘Fron the Port de Spirito Santo to Apalache, which is about an 
hundred leagues, the governor went from east to west; andfrom Apalache to Cutifa- 
chiqui, which are 430 leagues, from the southwest to the northeast; and fron: Cutifa- 
chiqui to Xualla, which are about 250 leagues, from the south to the north; and from 
Xualla to Tasealuea, which are 250 leagues more, an hundred and ninety of therm lie 
traveled from east to west, to wit, to the province of Coca; and the other 60, from 
Co¢a to Tasealuea, from the north to the south.” 

Chisea (Elvas and Ranjel), the mountainous northern region in seareh of which 
men were sent from Chiaha to look for copper and gold, was somewhere in the 
Cherokee country of upper Georgia or Alabaina. The precise loeation is not material, 
as it is now known that native copper, in sueh condition as to have been easily work- 
able by the Indians, occurs throughout the whole sonthern Allegheny region from 
about Anniston, Alabama, into Virginia. Notable finds of native copper have been 
made on the upper Tallapoosa, in Cleburne eounty, Alabama; about Ducktown, in 
Polk county, Tennessee, and in southwestern Virginia, one nugget from Virginia 
weighing several pounds. From the appearance of ancient soapstone vessels which 
have been found in the same region there is even a possibility that the Indians had 
some knowledge of smelting, as the Spanish explorers surmised (oral information 
from Mr W. H. Weed, U. 8. Geological Survey). We hear again of this “ province’’ 
after De Soto had reached the Mississippi, and in one place Gareilaxo seems to 
confound it with another provinee ealled Quizqui (Ranjel) or Quizquiz (Elvas 
and Biedma). The name has some resemblance to the Cherokee word tsiskua, 
eSpindan 

(9) De Luxa anp Roce (p. 27): Jones, in his De Soto’s March through (Georgia, 
incorrectly aseribes certain traces of ancient mining operations in the Cherokee 
country, particularly on Valley river in North Carolina, to the toHowers of De Luna, 
‘who, in 1560 . . . came with 300 Spanish soldiers into this region, and spent 
the summer in eager and laborious search for gold.’ Don Tristan de Luna, with 
fifteen hundred men, landed somewhere about Mobile bay in 1559 with tle design of 
establisbing a permanent Spanish settlement in the interior, but owing to a sneces- 
sion of unfortunate happenings the attempt was abandoned the next year. In the 
course of his wanderings he traversed the country of the Choctaw, Chickasaw, and 
Upper Creeks, ax is shown by the names and other data in the narrative, but 
returned without entering the mountains or doing any digging (see Bareia, Mnsayo 
Cronologieo, pp. 32-41, 1723; Winsor, Narrative and Critical [Astory, u, pp ) 

In 1569 the Jesuit Rogel—ealled Father John Roger by Shea—began mission work 
among the South Carolina tribes inland from Santa Elena (about Port Royal). 
The mission, whieh at first promised well, was abandoned next year, owing to the 
unwillingness of the Indians te give up their old habits and beliefx. Shea, in his 
“Catholic Missions,” supposes that these Indians were probably a part of the 
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Cherokee, but a study of the Spanish reeord in Barcia ( Ensayo, pp. 158-141) shows 
that Rogel penetrated only a short distance from the coast. 

(10) Davies’ [tstory of tHe Carrippy Istaxps (p. 29): The fraudulent char- 
acter of this work, which is itself an altered translation of a fictitious history by 
Rochefort, is noted by Buckingham Sinith (Letter of Nernando de Sota, p. 36, 1854), 
Winsor | Narrative and Critical History, 11, p. 289), and Field Indian Bibliography, 
p. 95). Says Field: “This hook is an example of the most unblushing effrontery. 
The pseudo author assumes the credit of the performance, with but the faintest 
allusion to its previous existence. It is a nearly faithful translation of Rochefort’s 
‘VNistoire des Antilles.’ There is, however, a gratifying retribution in Davies’ treat- 
ment of Rochefort, for the work of the latter was fictitious in every part which was 
not purloined from authors whose knowledge furnished him with all in his treatise 
which was true.” : 

(11) Ancren? Spanisn’ Mines ( pp. 29,31): As the existence of the precious metals 
in the southern Alleghenies was known to the Spaniards from a very early period, it 
is probable that more thorough exploration of that region will bring to light many 
evidences of their mining operations. In his ‘Antiquities of the Southern Indians,” 
Jones describes a sort of subterranean village discovered in 1834 on Dukes creek, 
White county, Georgia, consisting of a row of small log cabins extending along the 
creek, but imbedded several feet below the surtace of the ground, upon which large 
trees were growing, the inference being that the houses had been thus covered by sue- 
cessive freshets. The logs had been notched and shaped apparently with sharp metal- 
lic tools. Shafts have been discovered on Valley river, North Carolina, at the bottom 
of one of which was found, in 1854, a well-preserved windlass of hewn oak timbers, 
showing traces of having once been banded with iron. Another shaft, passing through 
hard rock, showed the marks of sharp tools used in the boring. The easing and 
other timbers were still sound (Jones, pp. 48,49). Similar ancient shafts have been 
found in other places in upper Georgia and western North Carolina, together with 
some remarkable stone-built fortifications or corrals, notably at Fort mountain, in 
Murray county, Georgia, and on Silver ereek, a few ruiles from Rome, Georgia. 

Very recently remains of an early white settlement, traditionally ascribed to the 
Spaniards, have een reported from Lincolnton, North Carolina, on the edge of the 
ancient country of the Sara, among whom the Spaniards built a fort in 1566. The 
works include a dam of eut stone, a series of Jow pillars of cut stone, arranged in 
squares as though intended for foundations, a stone-walled well, a quarry from which 
the stone had been procured, a fire pit, and a series of sinks, extending along the 
streain, in which were found remains of timbers suggesting the subterranean cabins 
on Dukes creek. All these antedated the first settlement of that region, about the 
year 1750. Ancient mining indications are also reported from Kings mountain, 
about twenty miles distant (Reinhardt MS, 1900, in Bureau of American Ethnology 
archives). The Spanish miners of whom Lederer heard in 1670 and Moore in 1690 
were probably at work in this neighborhood. 

(12) Sin Wittram Jonsson (p. 38): This great soldier, whose history is so insep- 
arably connected with that of the Six Nations, was born in the county Meath, Ireland, 
in 1715, and died at Johnstown, New York, in 1774. The younger son of an Irish 
gentleman, he left his native country in 1738 in consequence of a disappointment in 
love, and emigrated) to America, where he undertook the settlement of a large tract 
of wild land belonging to his uncle, which lay along the south side of the Mohawk 
river in what was then the wilderness of New York. This brought him into close 
contact with the Six Nations, particularly the Mohawks, in whom he became sv niuch 
interested as to learn their language and in some degree to accommodate himself to 
their customs, sometimes even to the wearmg of the native costume. This interest, 
together with his natural kindness and dignity, completely won the hearts of the Six 
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Nations, over whom he acquired a greater inthuence than has ever been exercised 
by any other white man before or since, He was formally adopted asa chict by the 
Mohawk tribe. In 1744, being still a very voung ian, he was placed in charge of 
British affairs with the six Nations, and in 1755 was regularly commissioned at 
their own urgent reyuest ax superintendent for the Six Nations and their dependent 
and allied tribes, a position which he held for the rest af his life. tn 174s he was 
also placed in command of the New York colonial forces, and two vears later was 
appointed te the governor's counci}. At the beginning of the French and Pndian war 
he was eommissioned a major-general. He defeated Dieskan at the battle of Lake 
George, where he was severely wounded early in the action, but refused to leave the 
tielt. For this service he received the thanks of Parliament, a grant of £5,000, and 
a baronetey. He also distinguished himself at Ticonderoga and Fort Niagara. taking 
the latter after routing the Preneh army sent to its relief, At the head of his Indian 
and colonial forees he took part in other actions and expeditions, and was present at 
the surrender of Montreal. For his services throughout the war he received a grant 
of 100,000 acres of land north of the Mohawk river. there he built ‘Johnson 
Hall’ which -till stands. near the village of Johnstown, which was laid out by him 
with stores, charch, and other buildings, at his own expense. At Johnson Tall he 
lived in the style of an old country baron, dividing his attention between Indian 
affairs and the raising of blooded stock, and dispensing a princely hospitality to all 
comers. His influence alone prevented the Six Nations joining Pontiac’s great con- 
federacy against the English. In 1768 he concluded the treaty of Fort Stanwix, 
which fixed the Ohio as the boundary between the northern colonies and the wextern 
tribes, the boundary for which the Indians afterward contended against the Ameri- 
cans until 1795. In 1739 he married a German girl of the Mohawk valley, who died 
atter bearing him three children. Later in life he formed a connection with the 
sister of Brant, the Mohawk chief. Ile died from over-exertion at an }ndian council. 
Hix son. Sir John Johnson, sueceeded to his tithe and estates, and on the breaking out 
of the Revolution espoused the British side, drawing with him the Mohawks and 
a great part of the other Six Nations, who abandoned their homes and fled with 
him to Canada (see W. L. Stone, Life of Sir William: Johnson). 

(13) Capra Jone Stvanrt (p.44): This distinguished officer was contemporaneous 
with Sir William Johnson, and sprang from the same adventurous Keltie stock 
which has furnished su many men conspicnous in our early Tndian history. Born in 
Scotland about the year 1700, he came to America in 1733, was appointed to a 
subordinate command in the British service, and soon beeamea favorite with the 
Indians. When Fort London was taken by the Cherokee in 1760, he was second in 
command, and his reseue by Ata-knilakulla is one of the romantic episodes of that 
period. In 1763 he was appointed superintendent for the southern tribes, a position 
which he continued to hold until his death. In 1768 he negotiated with the Chero- 
kee the treaty of Hard Labor by whieh the Kanawha was fixed ax the western 
boundary ot Virginia, Sir Wiliam Johnson at the same time concluding a treaty with 
the northern tribes by which the boundary was continued northward along the Ohio, 
At the outbreak of the Revolution he organized the Cherokee and other southern 
tribes, with the white loyalists, against the Americans, and was largely responsible 
for the Indian outrages along the southern border. Hle planned a genera) invasion 
by the southern tribes along the whole frontier, in cooperation with a British force 
to be landed in western Florida, while a British fleet should occupy the attention of 
the Americans on the coast side and the Tories should rise in the tterior. On the 
discovery of the plot and the subsequent defeat of the Cherokee by the Americans, 
he fled to Florida and soon afterward sailed for England, where he died in 177%. 

(14) Naxey Warp (p. 47): A noted halfbreed Cherokee woman, the date and 
place of whose birth and death are alike unknown. It is said that her father was a 
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British officer named Ward and ler mother a sister of Ata-kullakulla, principal 
chiet of the Nation at the time of the first Cherokee war. She was probably related 
to Brian Ward, an oldtime trader among the Cherokee, mentioned elsewhere in con- 
nection with the battle of Tali?wé. During the Revolutionary period she resided at 
Echota, the national capital, where she held the office of ‘Beloved Woman,’’ or 
“Pretty Woman," by virtue of which she was entitled to speak in councils and to 
decide the fate of captives. She distinguished herself by her constant friendship 
for the Ainericans, always using her best effort to bring about peace between them 
and her own people, and frequently giving timely warning of projected Indian raids, 
notably on the cecasion of the great invasion of the Watauga and llolston settle- 
ments in 1776. A Mrs Bean, captured during this incursion, was sayed by her inter- 
position after having been condemned to death and already bound to the stake. In 
1780, on occasion of another Cherokee outbreak, she assisted a number of traders to 
escape, and the next year was sent by the chiefs to make peace with Sevier and 
Campbell, who were advancing against the Cherokee towns. Campbell speaks of 
her in his report as ‘‘the famons Indian woman, Naney Ward.’’ Although peace 
was not then granted, her relatives, when brought in later with other prixoners, 
were treated with the consideration due in return for her good offices. She is 
deseribed by Robertson, who visited her about this time, as ‘“‘queenly and com- 
manding” in appearance and manner, and her house as furnished in accordance with 
her high dignity. When among the Arkansas Cherokee in I8T9, Nuttall was told 
that she had introduced the first cows into the Nation, and that by her own and her 
children’s influence the condition of the Cherokee had been greatly elevated. He was 
told also that her advice and counsel bordered on supreme, and that her interference 
was allowed to be decisive even in affairs of life and death. Although he speaks 
in the present tense, it is hardly probable that she was then still alive, and he does 
not claim to have met her. Her descendants are still found in tle Nation. See 
Haywood, Natural and Aboriginal Tennessee; Ramsey, Tennessee; Nuttall, Travels, 
p. 180, 1821; Campbell letter, 1781, and Springstone deposition, 1781, in Virginia 
State Papers 1, pp. 435, 436, 447, 1875; Appleton’s Cyclopeedia of American Biography. 

(15) GexeraL James Rogertson (p. 48): This distinguished pioneer and founder 
of Nashville was born in Brunswick county, Virginia, in 1742, and died at the Chick- 
asaw agency in west Tennessee in 1814. Like most of the men prominent in the 
early history of Tennessee, he was of Seotch-Irish ancestry. His father having 
remoyed about 1750 to western North Carolina, the boy grew up without education, 
but with a strong love for adventure, which he gratified by making exploring expe- 
ditions across the mountains. After his marriage his wife taught him to read and 
write. In 1771 he led a colony to the Watauga river and established the settlenient 
which became the nuclens of the future state of Tennessee. Tle took a leading part 
in the organization of the Watanga Association, the earliest organized government 
within the state, and afterward served in Dunmore’s war, taking part in the bloody 
battle of Point Pleasant in 1774. He participated in the earlier Revolutionary cam- 
paigns against the Cherokee, and in [777 was appointed agent to reside at their cap- 
ital, Echota, and act as a medium in their correspondence with the state governments 
of North Carolina (inchiding Tennessce) and Virginia. In this capacity he gave 
timely warning of a contemplated invasion by the hostile portion of the tribe early 
in 1779. Soon after in the same year he led a preliminary exploration from Watanga 
to the Cumberland. He brought out a larger party late in the fall, and in the spring 
of 1780 built the first stockades on the site which henamed Nashborough, now Nash- 
ville. Only his force of character was able to hold the infant settlement together in 
the face of hardships and Indian hostilities, but by his taet and firmness he was 
finally able to make peace with the surrounding tribes, and established the Cumber- 
land settlement upon a secure basis. The Spanish government at one time unsuc- 
cessiully attempted to engage him m a plot to cut off the western territory from the 
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United States, bunt met a patriotic refusal Thaving been commissioned a brigadier- 
general in 1790, he continued to organize campaigns, resist invasions, and negotiate 
treaties until the final close of the Indian wars in Tennessee. Hleafterward licld the 
appointment of Indian commissioner to the Chickasaw and Choctaw. See Ramsey, 
Tennessee; Roosevelt, Winning of the West; ppleton’s Cyclopedia of American 
Biography. 

(16) GenxeRat Grirviry Reimerrorp (tp. 48): Although this Revolutionary otli- 
cer commanded the greatest expedition ever sent against the Cherokee, with such 
distinguished snecess that both North Carolina and Tennessee have nanicd counties 
in his honor, little appears to be definitely Known of his history. Tle was born in 
Ireland about 1731, and, emigrating to Ameriea, settled near Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina. On the opening of the Revolutionary struggle he became a meniber of the 
Provincial Congress and Council of Safety. In June, 1776, he was commissioned a 
brigadier-general in the American army, and a few months later led his celebrated 
expedition against the Cherokee. as elsewhere narrated. Tle rendered other impor- 
tant service in the Revolution, in one battle being taken prisoner by the British and 
held by them nearly a year. We afterward served in the state senate of North Caro- 
lina, and, subsequently removing tu Tennessee, was for some time a member of its 
territorial council. Tle died in Tennessee about L800, 

(17) Retverrorp'’s reute (p. 49): The various North Carolina detachments 
which combined to form Rutherford’s expedition against the Cherokee in the 
autumn of 1776 organized at different points about the upper Catawba and probably 
concentrated at Davidson's fort, now Old fort, in McDowell county. Thence, 
advaneing westward closely upon the Hine of the present Southern railroad and its 
Western North Carolina branch, the army crossed the Blue ridge over the Swanna- 
noa gap and went down the Swannanoa to its junction with the French Broud, 
crossing the latter at the Warrior ford, below the present Asheville; thenve up 
Hominy creek and across the ridge to Pigeon river, crossing it a few miles below the 
junction of the East and West forks; thence to Richland creek, crossing it just above 
the present Waynesville; and over the dividing ridge between the present Llaywood 
and Jackson counties to the head of Scott’s creek; thence down that creek by ‘‘a 
blind path through a very mountainous bad way,”’ as Moore’s old narrative has it, 
to its junction with the Tuckasegee river just below the present Webster; thence, 
crossing to the west (south) side of the river, the troops followed a main trail down 
the stream for a few miles until they came to the first Cherokee town, Stekoa, on 
the site of the farm formerly owned by Colonel William H. Thomas, just above the 
present railroad village of Whittier, Swain county, North Carolina. After destroying 
the town a detachment left the main body and pursued the fugitives northward on 
the other side of the river to Oconaluftee river and Soco creek, getting back afterward 
to the settlements by steering an easterly course across the mountains to Richland 
ereek (Moore narrative). The main army, under Ruthertord, crossed the dividing 
ridge to the southward of Whittier and descended Cowee creek to the waters of Little 
Tennessee, in the present Macon county. After destroying the towns in this vicinity 
the army ascended Cartoogaja creek, west from the present Franklin, and crossed the 
Nantahala mountains at Waya gap—where a fight took place—to Nantahala river, 
probably at the town of the same name, about the present Jarretts station. From 
here the march was west across the mountain into the present Cherokee county and 
down Valley river to its junction with the Iliwassee, at the present Murphy. 
Authorities: Moore narrative and Wilson letter in North Carolina University Maga- 
zine, February, 1888; Ramsey, Tennessee, p. 164; Roosevelt, Winning of the West, 
I, pp. 300-302; Royce, Cherokee map; personal information from Colonel William 
H. Thomas, Major James Bryson, whose grandfather was with Rutherford, and 
Cherokee informants. 

(18) CoLoxen Witiiam Cristian (p. 50): Colonel Wilhain Christian, some- 
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times incorrectly called Christy, was born in Berkeley county, Virginia, in 1782. 
Aecustomed to frontier warfare almost from boyhood, he served in the French and 
Indian war with the rank of captain, and was afterward in command of the Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina forces which participated in the great battle of Point 
Pleasant in 1774, although he himself arrived too late for the fight. He organized 
aregiment at the opening of the Revolutionary war, and in 1776 led an expedition 
from Virginia against the Upper Cherokee and compelled them to sue for peace. 
In 1782, while upon an expedition against the Ohio tribes, he was captured and 
burned at the stake. 

(19) Tie Great Ixprax war pate (p. 50): This noted Tndian thoroughtare from 
Virginia through Kentucky and Tennessee to the Creek country in Alahama and 
Georgia ix freyuently mentioned in the early narrative of that section, and is indi- 
cated on the maps accompanying Ramsey's Annals of Tennessee and Royee’s Chero- 
kee Nation, in the Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. Royce’s map 
shows it in more correct detail. It was the great trading and war path between the 
northern and southern tribes, and along the same path Christian, Sevier, and others 
of the old Indian fighters led their men to the destrnction of the towns on Little 
Tennessee, Hiwassee, and southward. 

According to Ramsey (p. 88), one branch of it ran nearly on the line of the 
later stage road from Jlarpers ferry to Knoxville, passing the Big lick in Bote- 
tourt county, Virginia, crossing New river near old Fort Chiswell (which stood on 
the south bank of Reed creek of New river, about nine miles east from Wytheville, 
Virginia) crossing Holston at the Seven-mile ford, thence to the lett of the stage road 
near the river to the north fork of Holston, “crossing as at present’”’; thence to Big 
ereek, and, crossing the Holston at Dodson’s ford, to the Grassy springs near the former 
residence of Micajah Lea; thence down the Nolichueky to Long creek, up it to its 
head, and down Dumplin creek nearly to its mouth, where the path bent to the left 
and crossed French Broad near Buckinghams island. Tere a branch left it and went 
up the West fork of Little Pigeon and across the mountains to the Middle towns on 
Tuckasegee and the upper Little Tennessee. The main trail continued up Boyd’s 
creek to its head, and down Ellejoy creek to Little river, crossing near Menry’s place; 
thenee by the present Maryville to the mouth of Tellico, and, passing through the 
Cherokee towns ot Tellico, Echota, and Miwassee, down the Coosa, connecting with 
the yreat war path of the Creeks. Near the Wolf hills, now Abingdon, Virginia, 
another path came in from Kentucky, passing through the Cumberland gap. Tt was 
along this latter road that the early explorers entered Kentucky, and along it also 
the Shawano and other Ohio tribes often penetrated to raid upon the Holston and 
New river settlements. 

On Royee’s map the trail is indicated from Virginia southward. Starting from 
the junetion of Moccasin creek with the North fork of Holston, just above the 
Tennessee state line, it crosses the latter river from the east side at its mouth or 
junction with the South fork, just below Kingsport or the Long island; then follows 
down along the west side of the Holston, crossing Big ereek at its mouth, and crossing 
to the south (east) side of Holston at Dodson’s creék; thence up along the east side of 
Dodson’s ereek and across Big Gap creek, following if for a short distance and con- 
tinuing southwest, just touching Nolichucky, passing up the west side of Long ereek 
of that stream and down the same side of Dumplin creek, and crossing French Broad 
just below the mouth of the ereek; thence up along the west side of Boyd’s creek to 
its head and down the west side of Ellejoy creek to and across Little river; thence 
through the present Maryville to cross Little Tennessee at the entrance of Tellico 
river, where old Fort Loudon was built; thenee turning up along the south side of 
Little Tennessee river to Echota, the ancient capital, and then southwest across 
Tellico river along the ridge between Chestua and Canasauga creeks, and crossing 
the latter near its mouth to strike Hliwassee river at the town of the same name; 
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thence southwest, crossing Ocoee river near its miouth, passing south of Cleveland, 
through the present Ooltewah and across Chickamauga creek inte Creorgia anil 
Alalama. 

According to Timberlake i Memoirs, with nap, 1765), the trail crossed Little Ten- 
nessee from Eehota, northward, in two) places, just above and below lour-mile 
creek, the first camping place being at the junction of Ellejoy creek and Little river, 
at the old town site. It crossed Holston within a mile of Port Robinson, 

According to Hutchins (Topographical Description of America, p. 24, 1778), the 
road which went through Cumberland gap was the one taken by the northem 
Indians in their incursions into the “ Cuttawa™ country, and went from Sandusky, 
on Lake Erie, by a direct path to the mouth of Scioto (where Portstmouth naw is} 
and thenee across Nentneky to the gap. 

(20) PRACE TOWNS AND TOWNS OF REFUGE (p. 40): Towns of refuge existed: among 
the Cherokee, the Creeks, and probably other Indian tribes, as well as among the 
ancient Tebrews, the institutivn being a merciful provision for softening the harsh- 
ness of the primitive law, which required a life fora life. We learn from Denteron- 
omy that Moses appointed three cities on the east side of Jordan ‘that the slayer 
might thee thither which should kill his neighbor unawares and hated him net in 
times past. and that fleeing into one of these eities he might live.” lt was also 
ordained that as more territory was conquered from the heathen three additional 
cities should he thus set aside as havens of refuge for those who should aecidentally 
take human hfe, and where they should be safe until the matter could he adjusted. 
The wilt) murderer, however, was not to be sheltered, but delivered mp to punish- 
ment without pity (Deut. rv, 4148, and xix, 1-11). 

Echota, the aneient Cherokee capital near the mouth of Little Tennessee, was the 
Cherokee town of refuge, commonly designated as the “white town’? or “peace 
town.’’ According to Adair, the Cherokee in his time, althongh extremely degen- 
erate in other things, still observed the law so strictly in this regard that even a 
wilful mnorderer who might succeed in making his escape to that town was safe su 
long as he remained there, althongh, unless the matter was compounded in’ the 
meantime, the friends of the skiin person would seldom allow him to reach home 
alive after leaving it. He tells how a trader who had killed an Indian to protect his 
own property took refuge in Echota, and after having been there for some months 
prepared to return to his trading store, which was but a short distance away, but was 
assured by the chiefs that he would be killed if he ventured outside the town. He 
was accordingly obliged to stay a longer time until the tears of the bereaved relatives 
had been wiped away with presents. In another place the same author tells how a 
Cherokee, having killed a trader, was pursued and attempted to take refuge in the 
town, but was driven off into the river as soon as he canie in sight by the inhabit- 
ants, who feared either to have their town polluted by the shedding of blood or to 
provoke the English by giving him sanctuary (Adair, American Indians, p. 158, 1774). 
in 1768 Oconostota, speaking on behalf of the Cherokee delegates who jad come to 
Johnson Hal] to make peace with the lroquois, said: ‘* We come from Chotte, where the 
wise [white?] house, the house of peace ix erected’? (treaty record, 1768, New York 
Colonial Documents, vt, p. 42, 1857). In 1786 the friendly Cherokee made “Chota’’ 
the watchword by which the Americans might be able to distinguish them from the 
hostile Creeks (Ramsey, Tennessee, p.343), Frem conversation with old Cherokee it 
stems probable that in caxes where no satisfaction was made by the relatives of the 
man-slayer he continued to reside close within the limits of the town until the next 
recurrence of the annual Green-corn dance, when a general amnesty was pro- 
claimed. 

Among the Creeks the ancient town of Kusa or Coosa, on Coosa river in Alabama, 
was a town of refuge. In Adair’s time, although then almost deserted and in ruins, it 
was stilla place of satety for one who had taken human life without design. Certain 
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towns were also known as peace towns, fron their prominence in peace ceremonials 
and treaty making. Upon this Adair says: ‘‘In almost every Indian nation there 
are several peaceable towns, which are called ‘old beloved, ancient, holy, or white 
towns.’ They seem to have been formerly towns of refuge, for it is not in the 
memory of their oldest people that ever human blood was shed in them, although 
they often force persons from thence and put them to death elsxewhere.’’—Adair, 
American Indians, 159. A closely parallel institution seems to have existed among 
the Seneca. ‘‘The Seneca nation, ever the largest, and guarding the western door 
of the.‘ long house,’ whieh was threatened alike from the north, west, and south, 
had traditions peculiarly their own, besides those common to the other members of 
the confederacy. The stronghold or fort, Gau-stra-yea, on the mountain ridge, four 
miles east of Lewiston, had a peculiar character as the residence of a virgin queen 
known as the ‘Peacemaker.’ When the Iroquois confederacy was first formed the 
prime factors were mutual protection and domestic peace, and this fort was designed 
to afford comfort and relieve the distress incident to war. It was a true ‘city of 
refuge,’ to which fugitives from battle, whatever their nationality, might flee for 
safety and find generous entertainment. Curtains of deerskin separated pursuer and 
pursued while they were being lodged and fed. At parting, the curtains were with- 
drawn, and the hoetile parties, having shared the hospitality of the queen, could 
neither renew hostility or pursuit without the queen’s consent. According to tra- 
dition, no virgin had for many generations been counted worthy to fill the place or 
possessed the genius and gifts to honor the position. In 1878 the Tonawanda band 
proposed to revive the office and conferred upon Carolme Parker the title.””—Car- 
rington, in Six Nations of New York, Extra Bulletin Eleventh Census, p. 78, 1892. 
(21) SCALPING BY WHITEs (p. 53): To the student, aware how easily the civilized 
man reverts to his original savagery when brought in elose contact with its eondi- 
tions, it will be no surprise to learn that every barbarous practice of Indian warfare 
was quickly adopted by the white pioneer and soldier and frequently legalized and 
encouraged by local authority. Scalping, while the most common, was probably 
the least savage and cruel of thei ail, being usually performed aiter the victim was 
already dead, with the primary purpose of securing a trophy of the victory. The 
tortures, mutilations, and nameless deviltries inflicted upon Indians by their white 
conquerors in the early days could hardly be paralleled even in civilized Europe, 
when burning at the stake was the punishment for hoiding original opinions and 
sawing into two pieces the penalty for desertion. Actual torture of Indians by legal 
sanction was rare within the English colonies, but mutilation was common and 
scalping was the rule down to the end of the war of 1812, and has been practiced 
more or less in almost every Indian war down to the latest. Captain Church, who 
commanded in King Philip’s war in 1676, states that his men received thirty shil- 
lings a head for every Indian killed or taken, and Philip’s head, after it was ent off, 
“went at the same price.” When the chief was killed one of his hands was cut off 
and given to his Indian slayer, ‘t to show to such gentlemen as would bestow gratui- 
ties upon him, and accordingly he got many a penny by it.’ lis other hand was 
chopped off and sent to Boston for exhibition, his head was sent to Plymouth and 
exposed upon a seaffold there for twenty years, while the rest of his body was 
quartered and the pieces left hanging upon four trees. Fifty years later Massachu- 
setts offered a bounty of one hundred pounds for every Indian scalp, and scalp 
hunting thus beeame a regular and usually a profitable business. On one oecasion a 
certain Lovewell, having recruited a company of forty men for this purpose, dis- 
covered ten Indians lying asleep by their fire and killed the whole party. After 
scalping them they stretched the scalps upon hoops and marched thus into Boston, 
where the scalps were paraded and the bounty of one thousand pounds paid for 
them. By afew other scalps solid from time to time at the regular market rate, 
Lovewell was gradually acquiring a competency when in May, 1725, his company 
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tet disaster, Tle discovered and shot a solitary hunter, whe was afterward scalped 
by the chaplain of the party, but the Tudian managed to kill Lovewell before 
being overpowered, on which the whites withdrew, but were pursned by the tribes- 
men of the slain hunter, with the result that but sixteen of them gat home alive. 
Afamons old ballad of the time tells how 


“Our worthy Caplain Lovewell among them there did die. 
They killed Lieutenant Robbins and wounded good young Frye, 
Who was our Mnglish ehaplain: he many Indians slew, 
And some of thei he sealped when bullets round him flew.” 


When the mission village of Norridgewoek was attacked by the New Kngkind men 
abont the same time, women and children were made to suffer the fate of the war- 
tiers. The scholarly missionary, Rasles, anthor of the Abnaki Dictionary, was shot 
down at the foot of the eross, where he was afterward found with his body riddled 
with balls, his skull crashed and sealped, his mouth and eyes filled with earth, his 
Hmbs broken, and all his members mutilated—and this by white men. The border 
men of the Revolutionary period and later invariably sealped slain Indians as often 
as opportunity permitted, and, as has already been shown, both British and American 
otheials enconraged the practice by offers of bounties and rewards, even, in the case 
of the former, when the scalps were those of white people. Our difficulties with the 
Ajache date from a treacherous massaere of them in 1836 by a party of American 
scalp hunters in the pay of the governor of Sonora. The beunty offered was one 
ounce of gold per sealp. In 1864 the t‘olorade militia under Colonel Chivington 
attacked a party of Cheyvennes camped under the protection of the United States 
flag, and killed, mutilated, and sealped 170 men, women, and children, bringing the 
sealps into Denver, where they were paraded in a publie hall. One Lieutenant 
Richmond killed and sealped three women and five children. scalps were taken by 
American troops: in the Modee war of 1873, and there is now living in the Comanche 
tribe a woman who was scalped, thongh not mortally wounded, by white soldiers in 
one of the later Indian encounters in Texas. _luthorities: Drake, Indians (for New 
England wars); Roosevelt, Virginia State Papers, ete, (Revolution, ete.); Baneroft, 
Pacitie States (Apache); Otlieial Report on the Condition of the Indian ‘Fribes, 


, 


1867 (for Chivington episode); author's personal information, 

(22) LowER CHEROKEE REFUGEES (p.59): ‘In every hut I have visited ] tind the 
children exceedingly alarmed at the sight of white men, and here [at Willstown] a 
little boy of eight years old was exeessively alarmed and could not he kept from 
screaming ont until he got out of the door, and then he ran and hid himself; but as 
soon as IT ean converse with them and they are informed who Tam they execute any 
order I give them with eagerness. T inquired particularly of the mothers what could 
be the reason for this. They said. this town was the remains of several towns who 
[sie] formerly resided on Tnealo and Keowee, and had been mueh harassed by the 
whites; that the old people remembered their former situation and suffering, and fre- 
quently spoke of them; that these tales were listened to by the children, and made an 
impression which showed itself in the manner I had observed. The women told 
me, Who | saw gathering nuts, that they had sensations upon my coming to the 
camp, in the highest degree alarming to them, and when T lit from my horse, took 
them by the hand, and spoke to them, they at first eould not reply, although one of 
them understood and spoke English very well.’—Hawkins, manneseript journal, 
1746, in Hbrary of Georgia Historical Society. 

(25) GENERAL ALEXANDER MeGuntivray (p. 46): This famous Creek chieftain, 
hike so many distinguished men of the southern tribes, wasof mixed blood, being the 
son of a Scotch trader, Lachlan Metiillivray, by a halfbreed woman of influential 
family, whose father was a French officer of Fort Toulouse. The future chief was 
born in the Creek Nation about 1740, and died at Pensacola, Florida, in 1793. le 
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was educated at Charleston, studying Latin in addition to the ordinary branches, and 
after leaving school was placed by his father with a mercantile firm in Savannah. 
He remained but a short time, when he returned to the Creek country, where he soon 
began to attract attention, becoming a partner in the firm of Panton, Forbes & Leslie, 
of Pensacola, which had almost a monopoly of the Creek trade. Tle sneceeded to 
the chieftainship on the death of lis mother, who eame of rnling stock, but refused 
toaceept the position until called to it by a formal council, when he assumed the title 
of emperor of the Creek Nation. 1lis paternal estates having been confiseated by 
Georgia at the outbreak of the Revolution, he joined the British side with all his 
warriors, and continued to bea leading instigator in the border hostilities until 1790, 
when he visited New York with a large retinue and made a treaty of peace with the 
United States on behalf of his people. President Washington’s instructions to the 
treaty commissioners, in anticipation of this visit, state that he was said to poxsess 
great abilities and an unlimited influence over the Creeks and part of the Cherokee, 
and that it was an objeet worthy of considerable effort to attach him warty to the 
United States. In pursuance of this pohey the Creek chiefs were entertained by 
the Tamamany society, all the members being in full Indian dress, at which the vis- 
itors were much delighted and responded with an Indian dance, while MeGillivray 
was induced to resign his commission as colonel in the Spanish service for a conmis- 
sion of higher grade in the service of the United States. Soon afterward, on account 
of some opposition, excited by Bowles, a renegade white man, he absented himself 
from his tribe fora time, but was soon recalled, and continued to rnle over the Nation 
until his death. 

Me(ilivray appears to have had a eurious mixture of Scotch shrewdness, French 
love of display, and Indian xecretiveness, lle fixed his residence at Little Talassee, 
on the Coosa, a few miles above the present Wetumpka, Alabama, where he lived in 
a handsome house with extensive quarters for his negro slaves, so that his place had 
the appearance of a small town. He entertained with magnificence and traveled 
always in state, as became one who styled himself emperor. Throughout the Indian 
wars he strove, so far as possible, to prevent unnecessary cruelties, being noted for 
his kindness to captives; and his last years were spent in an effort to bring teachers 
among his people. On the other hand, he conformed much to the Indian customs; 
and he managed his negotiations with England, Spain, and the Wnited States with 
such adroitness that he was able to play off one against the other, holding commis- 
sions by turn in the service of all three. Woodward, who knew of him by later 
reputation, asserts positively that McGillivray’s mother was of pure Indian blood and 
that he himself was withont education, his letters having beeu written for him by 
Leslie, of the trading firm with which he was conneeted. The balance of testimony, 
however, seenis to leave no doubt that he was an educated as well as an able man, 
whatever may have been his origin. .luthoritives: Drake, American Indians; docu- 
ments in American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1, 1832; Pickett, Alabama, 1896; 
Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography; Woodward, Reminiscences, p. 59 et 
passim, 1859. 

(24) GoverNor JoHN Sevier (p. 457): This noted leader and statesman in the 
pioneer history of Tennessee was born in Rockingham county, Virginia, in 1745, and 
died at the Creek town of Tukabatchee, in Alabama, in 1815. Mis father wasa French 
immigrant of good birth and edueation, the original name of the family heing Navier, 
The son reeeived a good education, and being naturally remarkably handsome and 
of polished manner, fine courage, and generous temperament, soon acquired a remark- 
able influence oyer the rough border men with whom his lot was cast and among 
whom he was afterward affectionately known as ‘Chucky dJack.’? To the Cherokee 
he was known as Tsan-usdi’, ‘‘ Little John.’? After some service against the Indians 
on the Virginia frontier he removed to the new Watauga settlement in Tennessee, 
in 1772, and at onee became prominently identified with its affairs. He took 
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part in Panmore’s war in 1774 and, afterward, from the opening of the Revolntion 
in 1775 until the close of the Indian wars in Tennessee—a period extending over 
nearly twenty vears—was the acknowledged leader or organizer in every impor- 
tant Indian eampaign along the Pennessce border, tis services in this connection 
have heen already uoted. Ile also commanded one wing of the American forces 
at the battle of King’s mountain in 1780, and in 1783 led a body of mountain men to 
the assistance of the patriots under Marion, At one time during the Revolution a 
Tory plot to assassinate him was revealed by the wife of the principal conspirator. 
In 1779 he had been commissioned as communder of the militia of Washington 
eounty. North Carolina—the nueleus of the present state of Tennessee—a position 
which he had already held by common consent. Shortky after the close of the Revo- 
lution he held for a short time the office of governor of the scecding “state af 
Franklin,” for which he was arrested and brought to trial by the government af 
North Carolina, but mude his escape, when the matter was allowed to drop. The 
question of jurisdiction was finally settled in 1790, when North Carolina ceded the 
disputed territory to the general government, Before this Sevier had been conmiis- 
sioned as brigadier-general. When Tennessee was admitted as a state in 1796 he was 
elected its first (state) governor, serving three terms, or six years. In 1808 he was 
again reclected, serving threé more terms, In IST1 he was elected to Congress, where 
he served two terns and was reelected to a third, bat died before he could take his 
seat, having contracted a tever while on duty as a boundary commissioner among the 
Creeks, belng then in his seventy-tirst year. For more than forty years he had been 
continuously in the service of his country, and no man of his state was ever more 
loved and respected. In the prime of his manhood he was reputed the handsomest 
man and the best Indian tighter in Tennessee. 

(25) HopeweLL, Sovrn Carouina (p. 61): This place, designated in early treaties 
and also in Hawkins’s manuscript journal as “Tlopewell on the Keowee,’ was the 
plantation seat of General Andrew Pickens, who resided there from the close of the 
Revolution until his death in ISL7. 1t was situated on the northern edge of the 
present Anderson county, on the east side of Keowee river, opposite and a short 
distance below the entrance of Little river, and about three miles from the present 
Pendleton. In sight of it, on the opposite side of Keowee, was the old Cherokee 
town of Seneca, destroyed by the Amerieans in 1776. Important treaties were made 
here with the Cherokee in 1785, and with the Chickasaw in 1786. 

(26) CoLoxsL Bexaamin Hawkins (p. 65): This distinguished soldier, statesman, 
and author, was born in Warren county, North Carolina, in 1754, and died at Haw- 
kinsville, Georgia, in ISI6. His father, Colonel Philemon Hlawkins, organized and 
commanded a regiment in the Revolutionary war, and was a member of the conyen- 
tion that ratified the national constitution. At the outbreak of the Revolution youne 
Hawkins was a student at Princeton, but offered his services to the American cause, 
and on account of his knowledge of French and other modern languaves was 
appointed by Washington his staff interpreter for communicating with the French 
officers cooperating with the American army. He took part in several engagements 
and was afterward appointed commissioner for procuring war suppliesabroad, After 
the close of the war he was elected to Congress, and in 1785 was appointed on the 
commission which negotiated at }Hopewell the first federal treaty with the Cherokee. 
He served a second term in the Hfouse and another in the Senate, and in 1796 was 
appointed superintendent for all the Indians south of the Ohio. He therenpon 
removed to the Creek country and established himself in the wilderness at what is 
now Hawkinsville, Georgia, where he remained in the continuance of his office 
until his death. As Senator be signed the deed by whieh North Carolina ceded 
Tennessee to the United States in 1790, and as Indian superintendent helped to nego- 
tiate seven different treaties with the southern tribes. He had an extensive knowl- 
edge of the customs and language of the Creeks, and his “sketch of the Creek 
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Country,’’ written in 1799 and published by the Historical Society of Georgia in 
1848, remains a standard. His journal and other manuscripts are in possession of 
the same society, while a manuscript Cherokee vocabulary is in possession of the 
American Philosophical Society in Philadelphia. Authorities: Vawkine’s manuseripts, 
with Georgia Historical Society; Indian Treaties, 1837; American State Papers: 
Indian Affairs, 1, 1832; 11, 1834; Gatschet, Creek Migration Legend; Appleton, Cyelo- 
predia of American Biography. 

(27) GovErNor Wittram Brount (p. 68): Wiliam Blount, territorial governor of 
Tennessee, was born in North Carolina in 1744 and died at Knoxville, Tennessee, 
in 1800." He held several insportant offices in his native state, including two terms in 
the assembly and two others as delegate to the old congress, in which latter capacity 
he was one of the signers of the Federal constitution in 1787. On the organization 
of a territorial government for Tennessee in 1790, he was appointed territorial 
governor and also superintendent for the southern tribes, fixing his headquarters 
at Knoxville. In 1791 he negotiated an important treaty with the Cherokee, and 
had much to do with directing the operations against the Indians until the close 
of the Indian war. Tle was president of the convention which organized the state of 
Tennessee in 1796, and was elected to the national senate, but was expelled on the 
charge of having entered into a treasonable conspiracy to assist the British in con- 
quering Louisiana from Spain. A United States officer was sent to arrest him, but 
returned without executing his mission ou heing warned by Blount’s friends that 
they wonld not allow him to be taken from the state. The impeachment proceedings 
against him were afterward dismissed on technical grounds. In the meantime the 
people of his own state had shown their confidence in him by electing him to the 
state senate, of which he was chosen president. He died at the early age of fifty- 
three, the most popular man in the state next to Sevier. Mis younger brother, 
Willie Blount, who had been his secretary, was afterward goyernor of Tennessee, 
1809-1815. 

(28) Sr Ciair’s DEFEAT, 1791 (p. 72): Early in 1791 Major-General Arthur St 
Clair, a veteran officer in two wars and governor of the Northwestern Territory, was 
appointed to the chief command of the army operating against the Ohio tribes, On 
November + of that year, while advancing upon the Miami villages with ap army of 
1,400 men, he was surprised by an Indian force of about the same number under 
Little-turtle, the Miami chief, in what is now southwestern Mercer county, Ohio, 
adjoining the Indiana line. Beeause of the cowardly conduct of the militia he was 
totally defeated, with the loss of 632 officers and men killed and missing, and 263 
wounded, many of whom afterward died, The artillery was abandoned, not a horse 
being left alive to draw it off, and so great was the pamie that the men threw away 
their arms and fled for miles, even after the pursuit had ceased. It was afterward 
learned that the Indians lost 150 killed, besides many wounded. Two years later 
General Wayne built Fort Recovery upon the same spot. The detachment sent to 
do the work found within a space of 350 yards 500 skulls, while for several miles 
along the line of pursuit the woods were strewn with skeletons and muskets. The 
two cannon lost were found in the adjacent stream. Authorities: St Clair’s report 
and related documents, 1791; American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1, 1832; Drake, 
Indians 570, 571, 1880; Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography. 

(20) CHEROKEE CLANS, (p. 74): The Cherokee haye seven clans, viz: Ani/-Wa‘“ya, 
Wolf; Ani’/-Kawi’, Deer; Ani’-Tsi’skwa, Bird; Ani/-W4a/di, Paint; Ani/-Sahia/ni; 
Ani’-Ga‘tage’wi; Any-Gila/hi. The names of the last three can not be translated 
with certainty. The Wolf clan is the largest and most important in the tribe. It 
is probable that, in accordance with the general system in other tribes, each clan 
had formerly certain hereditary duties and privileges, but no traee of these now 
remains. Children belong to the clan of the mother, and the law forbidding mar- 
rlage between persons of the same clan is still enforced among the conservative 
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full-bloods. The “seven clans’ are frequently mentioned in the sacred forniilas, 
and even in some of the tribal laws promulgated within the century. There is evi- 
dence that originally there were fourteen, whieh by extinetion or absorption have 
been reduced to seven; thus, the ancient Turtle-dove and Raven clans now constitute 
asingle Bird clan. The subject will be discnssed more fully ina future Cherokee 
paper. 

(380) Wave's victory, 1794 (p. 7S): After the suce 
st Clair in their efforts against the Ohio trihes the echiet command was assigned, in 
1793, to Major-General Anthony Wayne, who had already distinguished himself by 
his tighting qualities during the Revolution. Tlaving built Fort Recavery on the 
site of St Clair’s defeat, he nade that post his headquarters through the winter 
of 1793-94. In the summer of 1794 he advanced down the Maumee with an ariny 
of 3,000 men, two-thirds of whom were regulars, On August 20 he enconntered the 
eonfederated Tndian forces near the head of the Maumee rapids at a point Known as 
the Fallen Timbers and deteated them with great slaughter, the pursuit being fol- 
Jowed up by the cavalry until the Indians took refuge onder the guns of the 
British garrison at Fort Miami, just below the rapids. His own loss was anly 33 
killed and 100 wounded, of whom ]}afterward died of their wounds. The Joss of the 
Indians and their white auxiliaries was believed to be more than double this. The 
Indian force was supposed to nuniber 2,000, while, on account of the impetuosity of 
Wavne’s charge, the number of his troops actually engaged did not exceed 900, On 
account of this defeat and the subsequent devastation of their towns and fields hy 
the victorious army the Indians were compelled to sue for peace, which was granted 
by the treaty concluded at Greenville, Ohio, August 3, 1795, by which the tribes 
represented ceded away nearly their whole territory in Ohio. tuthoritis: Wayne'> 
report and related docnments, 1794, American State Papers: Indian Affairs, 1, 1832; 
Drake, Indians, 571-4577, ISSO; Greenville treaty, in Indian Treaties, 1837; Appleton’s 
Cyelopedia of American Biography. 

(31) First rHixes oF ¢rvitizstion (p. 83): We usnally find that the first things 
adopted by the Indian from his white neighbor are improved weapous and cutting 
tools, with trinkets and articles of personal adornment. After a regular trade has 
been established certain traders marry Tndian wives, aud, taking up their permanent 
residence in the Indian country, engage in farming and stock raising aecording to 
civilized methods, thus, even without intention, constituting themselves industrial 
teachers for the tribe. 

From data turnished by Haywood, guns appear to have been first introduced 
among the Cherokee abont the vear 1700 or 1710, althengh he himself puts the date 
much earlier. Horses were probably not owned in any great number before the 
marking out of the horse-path for traders from Augusta about 1740. The Cherokee, 
however, took kindly to the animal. and before the beginning of the war of [760 
hada “prodigious number.” In spite of their great losses at that time they had sa 
far recovered in 1775 that almost every man then had from two to a dozen (Adair, 
p. 251). Tn the herder wars following the Revolution companies of dinidreds of 
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mounted Cherokee and Crevks sometimes invaded the settlements. The cow is 
called orea'ika by the Cherokee and oeege by the Creeks, indicating that their first 
knowledge of it came through the Spaniards. Nuttall states that it was first intro- 
duced among the Cherokee by the celebrated Nancy Ward (Travels, p. 150). Ht was 
not in sneh favor as the horse, being valuable chiefly for food, of which at that time 
there was an abundant supply from the wild game. A potent reason for its aveid- 
anve was the Indjan belief that the cating of the flesh of a slow-moving animal breeds 
a corresponding sluggishness in the eater. The same argument applied even more 
strongly to the hoy, and to this day a few of the old conservatives among the Wast 
Cherokee will have nothing to do with beef, pork, milk. ar butter. Nevertheless, 
Bartram telly of a trader in the Cherokee conntry as early as 1775 whe had a stock 
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of vattle, and whose Indian wife had learned to make butter and cheese (Trayels, p. 
347). In 1796 Hawkins mentions meeting two Cherokee women driving ten very 
fat cattle to market in the white settlements (manuscript jonrnal, 1796). Bees, if 
not native, as the Indians claim, were introduced at so early a period that the 
Indians have forgotten their foreign origin. The De Soto narrative mentions the 
finding of a pot of honey in an Indian village in Georgia in 1540. The peach was 
cultivated in orchards a century before the Revolution, and one variety, known as 
early ax 1700 as the Indian peach, the Indians claimed as their own, aseerting that 
they had had it before the whites came to America (Lawson, Carolina, p. 182, ed. 1860). 
Potatoes were introduced early and were so much esteemed that, according to one 
old informant, the Indians in Georgia, before the Removal, “lived on them.” Coffee 
came later, and the same informant renembered when the full-bloods stil! consid- 
ered it poison, in spite of the efforts of the chief, Charles Hicks, to introduce it 
among them. 

Spinning wheels and looms were introduced shortly before the Revolution. 
According to the Wahnenauhi manuseript the first among the Cherokee were brought 
over from England by an Englishman named Edward Graves, who taught his 
Cherokee wife te spin and weave. The anonymous writer may have confounded 
this early civilizer with a young Englishman who was employed by Agent Hawkins 
in 1801 to make wheels and looms for the Creeks (Hawkins, 150], in Ameriean State 

-apers: Indian Affairs, 1, p. 647). Wafford, in hix boyhood, say about 1515, knew an 
old man named Tsi/nawi on Young-cane creek of Nottely river, in upper Georgia, 
whe was known as a wheelwright and was reputed to have made the first spinning 
wheel and loom ever made among the mountain Cherokee, or perhaps in the Nation, 
long before Wafford’s time, or ‘about the time the Cherokee began to drop their 
silver ornaments and go to work.’? In 1785 the commissioners for the Hopewell 
treaty reported that some of the Cherokee women had lately learned to spin, and many 
were very desirous of instruction in the raising, spinning, and weaving of flax, cotton, 
and wool (Hopewell Commissioners’ Report, 1785, American State Papers: Indian 
Affairs, 1, p.39). In accordance with their recommendation the next treaty made with 
the tribe, in 1791, contained a provision for supplying the Cherokee with farming 
tools (Holston treaty, 1791, Indian Treaties, p. 36, 1837), and this civilizing policy 
was continued and broadened until, in 1801, their agent reported that at the Chero- 
kee agency the wheel, the loom, and the plow were in pretty general use, and farm- 
ing, manutacturing, and stock raising were the prineipal topics of conversation among 
men and women ( Nawkins manuscripts, Treaty Commission of 1801). 

(32) CoLoxen Return J. Metes (p. 8+): Return Jonathan Meigs was born in Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut, December 17, 1734, and died at the Cherokee agency in Ten- 
nessee, January 28, 1823. He was the first-born son of his parents, who gave him 
the somewhat peculiar name of Return Jonathan to commemorate a romantic 
incident in their own courtship, when his mother, a young Quakeress, called back 
her lover as he was mounting bis horxe to leave the house forever after what he 
had supposed was a final refusal. The name has been banded down through five 
generations, every one of which has produced some man distinguished in the pub- 
lie service. The subject of this sketch volunteered immediately after the open- 
ing engagement of the Revolution at Lexington, and was assigned to duty nnder 
Arnold, with rank of major. He accompanied Arnotd in the disastrous march 
through the wilderness against Quebee, and was captured in the assault upon the 
citadel and held nnti] exchanged the next vear. In 1777 he raised a regiment and 
was promoted to the rank of colonel. For a gallant and successful attack upon the 
enemy at Sag harbor, Long island, he received a sword and a vote of thanks from 
Congress, and hy his conduct at the head of hisregimentat Stony point won the favor- 
able notice of Washington. After the close of the Revolution he removed te Ohio, 
where, asa member of the territorial legislature, he drew up the earliest code of regula- 
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tions for the pioneer settlers. In S01 he was appointed agent for the Cherokee and 
took ap his residenceat the agency at Tellico block house, opposite the mouth of Tellico 
river, in Tennessee, continuing to serve in that eapacity until his death, Ele was 
succeeded as agent by Governor MeMinn, of Tennessee. bi the course of twenty-two 
years he negotiated several treaties with the Cherokee and did much to further the 


work of civilization among then: and to defend them against unjust aggression. le 
also wrote a jeurnal of the expedition to Quebee. Tis grandson of the same name 
was special agent for the Cherokee and Creeks in [S84. alterward achieving a repn- 
tution in the Jegal profession both in Tennesssee and in the District of Coluabin. 
clutharitiess Appleton, Cyclopedia of American Biography, 188d; Rovee, Cherokee 
Nation, in Fifth Annual Report Bureau of Ethnology, ESss; documents in American 
State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1and 1. 

33) TreccmTua (p. 87): This great chief of the Shawano and commander of the 
allied northern tribes in the British serviee was barn near the present Chillicothe, in 
western Ohio, about E770, and fell in the battle of the Thames, in Ontario, October 


4, S13. Ilis name signifies a “thving panther”  ioe.,a meteor. }Te came of fight- 
ing stock goo even in a tribe distinguished for its warlike qualities, his father and 
elder brother having been killed in battle with the whites. Mis mother is said ta have 
died among the Cherokee. Teeumtha ix tirst heard of as taking part In an engagement 
with the Kentuckians when about twenty years old, and in afew years he had secnred 
revognition as the ablest leader among the allied tribes. It is said that he took part 
inevery important engagement with the Americans from the tine of Harmnar’s defeat 
in 1790 until the battle in which he Jost his life. When about thirty years of age he 
conceived the idea of uniting the tribes northwest of the Ohio, as Pontiac had nnited 
them before, in a great confederacy to resist the further advance of the Americans, 
taking the stand that the whole (erritory between the Ohiv and the Mississippi 
belonged to all these tribes in common and that no one tribe had the right to sell 
any portion of if withont the consent of the others. The refusal of the government 
to admit this principle led him to take active steps to unite the tribes apon that 
hasis, in which he was seconded by his brather, the Prophet, who supplemented 
Tecumtha’s eloquence with his own elanus to supernatural revelation. tn the 
summer of 1810 Tecumtha held a conference with Governor Harrison at Vincennes 
to protest against a recent treaty cession, and finding after exhansting his arguments 
that the effort was fruitless, he elosed the debate with the words: ‘The President is 
far off and inay sit in his town and drink his wine, but yon and T will have to fight 
itout.”’ Both sides at onee prepared for war, Tecumtha going south to enlist the 
aid of the Creek, Choctaw, and other southern tribes, while Marrison took advan- 
taze of his absence to force the issue by marching against the Prophet's town on the 
Tippecanoe river, where the hostile warriors from a dozen tribes had gathered. A 
battle fonght before daybreak of November 6, ISI], resuited in the defeat of the 
Indians and the scattering of their forces. Teeumtha returned to find his plans 
brought to naught for the time, but the opening of the war between the Vnited 
States and England a few months later enabled him to rally the confederated tribes 
once more to the support of the British against the Amerieans. As a commissioned 
brigadier-general in the British service he commanded 2,000 warriors in the war of 
1812, distinguishing himself no less by his bravery than by his humanity tn pre- 
venting outrages and protecting prisoners from massacre, at one time saving the 
lives of four hundred American prixoners who had been taken in ambush near Tort 
Meigs and were unable to make longer resistance. Jle was wounded at Maguazua, 
where nearly four hundred were killed and wounded on beth sides. Te covered 
the British retreat after the battle of Lake Erie, and, refusing to retreal farther, 
compelled the British General Proctor to make a stand at the Thames river. Alimost 
the whole force of the American attack fell on Tecumtha’s division. [Early m the 
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engagement he was shot through the arm, but continued to fight desperately until 
he received a bullet in the head and fell dead, surrounded by the bodies of 120 of 
his slain warriors. The services of Tecumtha and his Indians to the British cause 
have been recognized by an English historian, who says, ‘‘but for them it is proba- 
ble we should not now have a Canada.” Authorities: Drake, Indians, ed. 1880; 
Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography, 1894; Eggleston, Tecumseh and the 
Shawnee Prophet. 

(34) Fort Mims Massacre, 1813 (p. 89): Fort Mims, so called from an old Indian 
trader on whose lands it was bnilt, was a stockade fort erected in the summer of 1813 
for the protection of the settlers in what was known as the Tensaw district, and was 
situated on Tensaw lake, Alabama, one mile east of Alabama river and about forty 
miles above Mobile. It was garrisoned by about 200 yolunteer troops under Major 
Daniel Beasley, with refngees from the neighboring settlement, making a total at 
the time of its destruction of 553 men, women, and children. Being carelessly 
guarded, it was surprised on the inorning of August 30 by about 1,000 Creek war- 
riors led Dy the mixed-blood chief, William Weatherford, who rushed in at the 
open gate, and, after a stout bat hopeless resistance by the garrison, massacred al] 
within, with the exception of the few negroes and halfbreeds, whom they spared, 
and about a dozen whites who made their escape. The Indian loss is unknown, but 
was very heavy, as the fight continned at close quarters until the buildings were 
fired over the heads of the defenders, The unfortunate tragedy was due entirely to 
the carelessness of the commanding officer, who had been repeatedly warned that 
the Indians were about, and at the very moment of the attack a negro was tied up 
waiting to be flogged for reporting that he had the day before seen a nuinher of 
painted warriors lurking a short distance outside the stockade. Juthorities: Pickett, 
Alabama, ed, 1896; Tlamilton and Owen, note, p. 170, in Transactions Alabama His- 
torical Society, 11, 1898; Agent Hawkins’s report, 1813, American State Papers: Indian 
Affairs, 1, p. $53; Drake, Indians, ed. ISSO. The figures given are those of Pickett, 
which in this instance seem most correct, while Drake’s are evidently exaggerated. 

(35) GENERAL Winiiam MeIxtosn (p. 98): This noted halfbreed chief of the 
Lower Creeks was the son of a Seotch officer in the British army by an Indian 
mother, and was born at the Creek town of Coweta in Alabama, on the lower Chat- 
tahoochee, nearly opposite the present city of Columbus, Georgia, and killed at 
the same place by order of the Creek national counei] on April 30, 1825, Having 
sufficient education to keep up an official correspondence, he brought himself toe 
public notice and came to he regarded as the principal chief of the Lower Creeks. 
In the Creek war of 1815-14 he led his warriors to the support of the Americans 
against his brethren of the Upper towns, and acted a leading part in the terrible 
slaughters at Antossee and the Ilorseshoe bend. In 1817 he again headed his war- 
riors on the government side against the Seminole and was commissioned as major. 
His common title of general belonged to him only by courtesy. In 1821 he was the 
principal supporter of the treaty of Indian springs, hy which a large tract between 
the Flint and Chattahoochee rivers was ceded. The treaty was repudiated by the 
Creek Nation as being the act of a small jaction. Two other attempts were made to 
varry through the treaty, in which the interested motives of McIntosh became so 
wpparent that he was branded as a traitor to his Nation and condemned to deat», 
together with his principal underlings, in accordance with a Creek law making 
death the penalty for undertaking to sel] lands without the consent of the national 
council, Abont the same time he was publely exposed and denounced in the 
Cherokee council for an attempt to bribe John Ross and other chiefs of the Cherokee 
in the same fashion. At daylight of April 30, 1825. a hundred or more warriors 
sent by the Creek national council surrounded his honse and, after allowing the 
women and children to come out, set fire to it and shot McIntosh and another chief 
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as they tried to escape. He left three wives, one of whom was a Cherokee Luflori- 
ties: Drake, Endians, ed. 1880; Letters from Melntosh’s son and widews, 1825, in 
American State Papers: Indian Affairs, it, pp. TH4 and 76S. 

(36) Witaiam Werartnerrorp (p89): This leader of the hostiles in the Creek 
war was the son of a white father and a halfbreed woman of Tuskegee town whose 
father had been a Scotehman. Weatherford was born in the Creek Nation abont 
Wso0 and died on Little river, in Monroe connty, Alabama, in TS26. 0 He e:tme first 
into prominence by leading the attack upon Fort Mims, August 30, 1S15, which 
resulted in the destruction of the fort and the massacre of over five hundred inmates, 
It is maintained, with apparent truth, that he did his best to prevent the excesses 
whieh followed the vietory, and left the scene rather than witness the atrocities 
when he found that he could not restrain his followers, The fact that Jackson 
allowed him to go home unmolested atter the final surrender is evidence that he 
believed Weatherford guiltless. At the battle of the Holy Ground, in the following 
December, he was defeated and narrowly escaped capture by the troops nnder Gen- 
eral Claiborne. When the last hope of the Creeks had been destroyed and their 
power of resistance broken by the bloody battle of the Horseshoe bend, March 27, 
Isi4, Weatherford voluntarily walked into General Jackson's headquarters and sur- 
rendered, vreating such an impression by his straightforward and fearless manner 
that the general, after a friendly interview, allowed him to go back alone to gather 
up his people preliminary to arranging terms of peace. After the treaty he retired 
toa plantation in Monroe connty, where he lived in coinfort and was greatly respected 
by his white neighbors until his death. As an illustration of bis conrage it is told how 
he once, single-handed, arrested two murderers immediately after the crime, when the 
local justice and a large crowd of bystanders were atraid to approach them. Jackson 
declared him to be as high toned and fearless as any man he had ever met. bi person 
he was tall, straight, and well proportioned, with features indicating inteligence, 
bravery, and enterprise. -luthordies:  Piekett, Alabama, ed. 1806, Drake, Iidians, 
ed. I880; Woodward, Reminiscences, 1859, 

(37) Reverexp Davin Braixerp (p. 104): The pioneer Ameriean missionary 
from whom the noted Cherokee mission took its name was horn at Haddam, Cou- 
neetient, April 20, 1718, and died at Northampton, Massachusetts, Oetoher 9, 1747. 
He entered Yale college in 1739, but was expelled on account of his religious opinions. 


In 1742 be was licensed ax a preacher and the next year began work as missionary to 
the Mahiean Indians of the village of Kaunameek, twenty miles fram) stock bridge. 
Massachusetts. Ue persuaded them to remove to Stockbridge, where he put them 
in charge of a resident minister, after which he took up work with good resnlt among 
the Delaware and other tribes on the Delaware and Susquehanna rivers. In 147 
his health failed and he was foreed to retire to Northampton, where he died a 
few months later. He wrote a journal and an aecount of bis missionary labors at 
Kannameek. His later mission work was taken up and continued by his brother, 
aluthority: Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography, si. 

(38) RevpREND Maven Acstiy Worcester (p. 105): This noted uiissionary anid 
philofogist, the son of a Congregational minister who was also a printer, was 
bern at Worcester, Massachusetts. January 19, 1798, and died at Park Till, in the 
Cherokee Nation west, April 20, 1859. Having removed to Vermont with bis father 
while still a child, he graduated with the honors of his class at the state university 
at Burlington in 3839, and after finishing a course at the theological seminiunty at 
Andover was ordained to the ministry in 1825, A week later, with his newly wedded 
bride, he left Boston to begin mission work among the Cherokee. and arrived in 
October at the niission of the Ameriean board, at Brainerd, Tennessee, where he 
remained until the end of 1827, He then, with his wife, removed to New Echota, in 
Georgia, the capital of the Cherokee Nation, where he was the principal worker in the 
establishment of the Cherokee Phania, the tirst newspaper printed in the Cherokee 
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language and alphabet. In this labor his inherited printer’s instinct came into play, 
for he himself supervised the casting of the new types and the systematic arrangement 
of them in the case. In March, 1831, he was arrested by the Georgia authorities for 
refusing to takea special oath of allegiance tothe state. [le was released, but was rear- 
rested soon afterward, confined in the state penitentiary, and forced to wear prison 
garb, until January, 1833, notwithstanding a decision by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, nearly a year before, that his imprisonment was a violation of the law 
of the land. The Cherokee Phauir having been suspended and the Cherukee Nation 
brought into disorder by the extension over it of the state laws, he then returned to 
Brainerd, which was beyond the limitsof Georgia. In t835 he removed to the Indian 
Territory, whither the Arkansas Cherokee had already gone, and after short sojourns 
at Dwight and Union missions took up his final residence at Park Till in December, 
1836. He had alveady set up his mission press at Union, printing both in the Chero- 
kee and the Creek languages, and on establishing himself at Park Hill he began a 
regular series of publications in the Cherokee language. In 1843 he states that “at 
Park Hill, besides the preaching of the gospel, a leading object of attention is the prep- 
aration and publication of books in the Cherokee langnage’”’ (Letter in Report of 
Indian Commissioner, p. 356, 1543). The list of his Cherokee publications (first edi- 
tions) under his own name in Pilling’s Bibliography comprises about tweuty titles, 
including the Bible, hymu books, tracts, and almanacs in addition to the Phenix 
and large nomber of anonymous works. Says Pilling: ‘it is very probable that he 
was the translator of a number of books for which he is not given credit here, espe- 
cially thoxe portions of the Scripture which are herein not assigned to any name. 
Indeed it is safe to say that during the thirty-four years of his connection with the 
Cherokee but little was done in the way of translating in which he had not a share.” 
He also began a Cherokee geography and had both a grammar and a dictionary of 
the langnage under way when his work was interrupted by his arrest. The manu- 
scripts, with all his personal effects, afterward went down with a sinking steamer on 
the Arkansas. This daughter, Mrs A. E. W. Robertson, became a missionary among 
the Creeks and has published a number of works in their language. behorities: 
Pilling, Bibliography of the TIroyuoian languages (articles Woreester, Cherokee 
Pheenix, ete.), IS88; Drake, Indians, ed. 1880: Report of Indian Commissioner, 1443 
(Worcester letter). 

(39) Dear PENALTY FOR SELLING LANDS (p. 107): In 1820 the Cherokee Nation 
enacted a law making it treason punishable with death to enter into any negotiation 
for the sale of tribal lands without the consent of the national council, A similar 
law was enacted by the Creeks at about the same time. It was for yiolating these laws 
that MeIntosh and Ridge suffered death in their respective tribes. The principal 
parts of the Cherokee law, as reenacted by the united Nation in the West in 1842, 
appear as follows in the compilation authorized in 1866: 

“AN ACT AGAINST SALE OF LAND, ETC.: JVhereas, The peace and prosperity of 
Indian nations are frequently sacrificed or placed in jeopardy by the unrestrained 
cupidity of their own individual vitizens; aid whereas, we ourselves are Hable to suffer 
from the same canse, and be subjected to future removal and disturbances: There- 
fore, 

“Be it further enacted, That any person or persons who shall, contrary to the will 
and consent of the legislative comneil of this nation, in general council eonvened, 
enter into a treaty with any commissioner or commissioners of the United States, or 
any officer or officers instructed for the purpose, and agree to cede, exchange, or dis- 
pose in any way any part or portion of the lands belonging to or claimed by the 
Cherokees, west of the Mississippi, he or they so offending, upon conviction before 
any judge of the circuit or supreme courts, shall suffer death, and any of the afore- 
sail judges are authorized to call a court for the trial of any person or persons 
so transgressing, 
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OB ib further ceocted, That any person or persons wlio shall violate the provisions 
of the seeond section of this act, and: shall resist or refuse to appear at the place 
designated for trial, or abscond, are hereby declared te be outlaws: and aay person 
or persons, citizens of this mation, nay kill him or them so offending at any time 
and in amy manner most convenient, within the limits of this nation, and shall not 
he held aecountable to the laws for the same. . 

Be it farther enacted, That no treaty shall be binding upon this mation whieh shall 
not be ratified by the general council, and approved by the principal chief of the 
nation. December 2, 1842." Laws of the Cherokee Nation, TS68, 

(40) Tine Cresokee sviiansry (Cp. Tl0i: Ta the various schemes of svibolic 
thought representation, from the simple pictograph of the primitive man to the fin- 
ished alphabet of the civilized nations, our awn system, althongh not yet perfect, 
stands at the head of the list, the result of three thousand years of development by 
kgyptian, Phoenician, and Greek, Sequoya’s sylabary, the unaided work of an 
unedneated Indian reared anid semisavage sarroundings, stands second, 

Twelve years of his Hite are said to have been given to his great work. Being entirely 
without instruction and having ne knowledge of the philosophy of hinguage, being not 
even aequainted with English, his first attempts were naturally enough in the liree- 
tion of the crude Indian pictograph. He set ont todevise a symbol for each word of 
the Ianguage, and after several vears of experiment, finding this an utterly hopeless 
task, he threw aside the thousands of characters which he had carved or scratched 
pon pieces of bark, and started in anew to study the construction of the langnage 
itself. By attentive observation for another long period he finally discovered that 
the sounds in the words used by the Cherokee in their daily conversation and their 
pubhie speeches could be analyzed and classitied, and that the thousands of possihle 
words were all formed from varying combinations ef hardly more than a hundred 
distinct syllables. Having thoroughly tested his discovery until satistied of its eor- 
rectness, he next proceeded to formulate a symbol foreach syllable. For this purpose 
he made use of a number of characters which he found in an old English spelling 
hook, picking ont capitals, lower-case, italies, and figures, and placing them right side 
up or upside down, without any idea of their sound or significance as used in English 
(see plate v). Tlaving thus utilized some thirty-five ready-made characters, to which 
must be added a dozen or more produced by modification of the same originals, he 
designed from his own imagination as many more as were necessary to hix purpose, 
making eighty-five in all. The complete sylabary, ax tirst elaborated, would have 
required some one hundred and. tifteen characters, but after much hard study over 
the hissing sonnd in its various combinations, he hit upon the expedient of repre- 
senting the sound by ineans of a distinet character—the exact equivalent of our letter 
s—whenever it formed the initial of a syllable. Says Gallatin, ‘It wanted Dut one 
step more, and to have also given a distinet character to each consonant, to reduce 
the whole number to sixteen, and te have had an alphabet similar to ours. In prae- 
tice, however, and as applied to his own language, the superiority of Gruess’s alphabet 
ix manifest, and has been fully proved by experience. You must indeed Jearn amid 
remember eighty-five characters instead of twenty-five [sie]. But this once aceom- 
plished, the education ‘of the pupil is completed; he can read and he is perfect in his 
orthography withont making it the sabject of a distinet study. The boy lezmns ina 
few weeks that which occupies two years of the time of ours.’’ Says Phillips: ‘In 
my own observation Indian children will take one or two, at times several, years to 
master the English printed and written Janguage, but in a few days can read and 
write in Cherokee. They do the latter, in fact, as soon as they learn to shape letters. 
As soon as they master the alphabet they have got rid of all the perplexing questions 
in orthography that puzzle the brains of our children. It is not too much to say 
that a child will learn ina month, by the same effort, ax thoroughly in the language 
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of Sequovah, that which in ours consnmes the time of our children for at least two 
hearon dl 

Although in theory the written Cherokee word has one letter for each syllable, the 
rule does net always hold good in practice, owing to the frequent elision of vowel 
sounds. Thus the word for “soul” is written with four letters as a-da-uif-te, but 
pronounced in three syJlables, adantu. In the same way tsd-(ii-i-yn-sti (“like 
tobacco,” the cardinal flower) is pronounced tsdliytsti. There are also, as in other 
languages, a number of minute sound variations not indicated in the written word, 
so that it is necessary to have heard the language spoken in order to read with cor- 
rect pronunciation. The old Upper dialect is the standard to which the alphabet 
has heen adapted. There is no provision for the r of the Lower or the si of the 
Middle dialect, each speaker usually making his own dialectic ehange in the reading, 
The letters of a word are not connected, and there ix no differenee between the written 
and the printed character. .buthorities: Gallatin, Synopsis of the Indian Tribes, in 
Trans. Am. Antiq. Soc., 11, 1836; Phillips, Sequoyah, in Ilarper’s Magazine, Septem- 
ber, 1870; Pilling, Bibhography of lroquoian Languages (article on Guess and plate 
oi svilabary), 1888; author's personal information. 

(41) SovTHERN GOLD FIELDS (p. 116); Almost every valuable mineral and erystal 
known to the mannfacturer or the lapidary is found in the southern Alleghenies, 
although, so far as present knowledge goes, but few of these occur in paying quanti- 
ties. It is probable, however, that this estimate may ehange with improved methods 
and enlarged railroad facilities. Leaving out of aceount the earlier operations by the 
Spanish, French, and English adventurers, of which mention has already been made, 
the first authentie account of gold finding in any of the states south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line within what may be called the American period appears to be that 
given by Jefferson, writing in 1781, of a lump of ore found in Virginia, which yielded 
seventeen pennyweights of gold. This was probably not the earliest, however, as 
we find doubtful referenees to gold discoveries in both Carolinas before the Reyolu- 
tion. The first mint returns of gold were made from North Carolina in 1793, and 
from South Carolina in 1829, although gold is certainly known to have been found in 
the latter state some years earlier. The earliest gold records for the other southern 
states are, approximately, Georgia (near Dahlonega), 1815-1820; Alabama, 1830; 
Tennessee (Coco creek, Monroe county), 1831; Maryland (Montgomery county), 
1849. Systematic tracing of gold belts southward from North Carolina began in 1829, 
and speedily resulted in the forcible eviction of the Cherokee from the gold-bearing 
region. Most of the precious metal was procured from placers or alluvial deposits 
by a simple process of digging and washing. Very little quartz mining has yet been 
attempted, and that usually by the crudest methods. In fact, for a long period gold 
working was followed as a sort of side issue to farming between crop seasons. tn 
North Carolina prospectors obtained permission from the owners of the land to sash 
or dig on shares, varying from one-fourth to one-half, and the proprietor was accus- 
tomed to put his slaves to work in the same way along the creek bottoms after the 
erops had been safely gathered. ‘The dust became a considerable medium of ciren- 
lation, and miners were accustomed to carry about with them quills filled with gold, 
and a pair of smal] hand scales, on which they weighed out gold at regular rates; for 
instance, 33 grains of gold was the customary equivalent of a pint of whisky.” For 
a nomber of vears, about 1850 and Jater, a man named Bechtler eoined gold on his 
own account in North Carolina, and these coins, with Mexican silver, are said to have 
constituted the chief currency over a large region. A regular mint was established 
at Dahlonega in 1838 and maintained for sume years. From 1804 to 1827 all the gold 
produced in the United States came trom North Carolina, although the total amonnted 
to Dnt $110,000, The discovery of the rich deposits in California ehecked mining 
operations in the south, and the civil war brought about an almost complete suspen- 
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sion, from which there is hardly yet a revival, According to the best official esti- 
mates the gold production of the southern Allegheny region for Cie eentary from: 1799 


to 189, inclusive, has been something over $46,000,000, distributed as follows: 


North Carolina 


CU SWI a rer eee eS Se ene Ee 

SUMING TU ROT dicts e cravare erate wteve aie ere ee rrepeemtem eevee ic, cle'e 3,961, 863 

Mireditig ss Hclitly inex Coen deserter eet ee are ce 3, 216, 43 

AN op ten, Sea bid he ha) GEE Wie oes cescoaeamoenenee 437,027 

Tenntesce, slightly i ex cts Of. 22.266. 22 2e sec. ese eee 167, 405 

Rileumsyldndleeer cece ce enero ate nee eres cee 47,068 
Rotaleshelitly yi oNGe sic teem eee ta 46, 415, 612 


buthorities: Becker, Gold Fields of the Southern Appalachians, in the Sixteenth 
Annual Report United States Geological Survey, 1895; Day, Mineral Resources of 
the United states, Seventeenth Annual Report United States Geological Survey, 
part 8, 1806; Nitze, Gold Mining and Metallurgy in the Southern States, in North 
Carolina Geological Survey Report, republished in Mineral Resources of the United 
States, Twentieth Annual Report United States Geological Survey, part 6, 18995 
Laninan, Letters from the \Heghany Mountains, 1849, 

(42) Extension oF Cizoraia Laws, 18380 (p.117): “it is hereby ordained that all 
the laws of Georgia are extended over the Cherokee country; that after the first day of 
dune, }830, all Indians then and at that time residing in said territory, shall be liable 
and subject to such laws and regulations as the levislature may hercufter prescribe; 
that all laws, usages, and custome made and established and enforced in the said terri- 
tors, by the said Cherokee Indians, be, and the vame are hereby, on and after the 
lst day of June, 1830, declared nalt and void; and no Indian, or descendant of an 
Indian, residing within the Creek or Cherokee nations of Indians, shall be deemed 
a competent witness or party to any suit in any court where a white man is a defend- 
ant.’’—Extract from the act passed by the Georgia legislature on December 20. 182s, 
“to add the territory within this state and occupied by the Cherokee Indians to 
the counties of DeKalb et al., and to extend the laws of this state over the same.” 
cluthorities: Drake, Indians, p. 439, ed. 1880; Royee, Cherokee Nation of Indians, in 
Fifth Ann, Rep. Bureau of Ethnology, p. 260, 1558, 

(48) Removat Forts, 1838 (p.180): For collecting the Cherokee preparatory to 
the Removal, the following stockade forts were built: In North Carolina, Fort Lini- 
say, on the south side of the Tennessee river at the junction of Nantahala, in Swain 
county; Fort Seott,at Aquone, farther up Nantahala river, in Macon county; Fort 
Montgomery, at Robbinsville, in Graham county; Fort Hembrie, at Hayesville, in 
Clay county; Fort Delaney, at Valleytown, in Cherokee county: Fort Butler, at 
Murphy, in the same county. In Georgia, Fort Scudder, on Frogtown creek, north 
of Dahlonega, in Lumpkin county; Fort Gilmer, near Ellijay, in Gilmer county; 
Fort Coosawatee, in Murray county; Fort Talking-rock, near Jasper, in Pickens 
county; Fort Butington, near Canton, in Cherokee county. In Tennessee, Fort 
Cass, at Calhoun, on [liwassee river, in McMinn county. In Alabama, Fort Turkey- 
town, on Coosa river, at Center, in Cherokee county. dutherity: Author's personal 
information. 

(44) McNatr's Grave, (p. 132): Just inside the Tennessee Hue, where the Cona- 
sauga river bends again into Georgia, is a stone-walled grave, with a slab, on which 
is an epitaph which tells its own story of the Removal heartbreak. MeNair was a 
white man, prominent in the Cherokee Nation, whose wife was a danghter of the 
chief, Vann, who weleomed the Moravian missionaries and gaye his own house for 
their use. The date shows that she died while the Removal was in progress, possibly 
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while waiting in the stockade camp. The inscription, with details, is given from 
information kindly furnished hy Mr D. K. Dunn of Conasauga, Tennessee, in a 
letter dated August 16, 1890: 

“Saered to the memory of David and Delilah A. McNair, who departed this life, the 
former on the 15th of August, 1836, and the latter on the 380th of November, 1838, 
Their children, being members of the Cherokee Nation and having to go with their 
people to the West, do leave this monument, not only to show their regard for their 
parents. but to guard their sacred ashes against the unhallowed intrusion of the white 
man.” 

(45) PREsmDENTSAMVEL Houston, (p. 145): This remarkable man was born in Rock- 
bridge county, Virginia, Mareh 2, 1795, and died at Huntsville, Texas, July 25, 1863. 
Of strangely versatile, but forceful, character, he occupies a unique position in Ameri- 
can history, combining in a wonderful degree the rough manhood of the pioneer, 
the eccentric vanity of the Indian, the stern dignity of the soldier, the genius of the 
statesman, and withal the high chivalry of a knight of the olden time. His erratie 
career has been the subject of mueh cheap romancing, |ut the simple facts are of 
sufficient interest in themselves without the aid of fictitious embellishment. To the 
Cherokee, whom be foved so well, he was known as Wa’lantt, “The Raven,” an old 
war title in the tribe. 

Tlis father having died when the boy was nine years old, his widowed mother re- 
meved with him to Tennessee, opposite the territary of the Cherokee, whose boundary 
was then the Tennessee river. Tere he worked on the farm, attending sehool at 
intervals; but, being of adventurons disposition, he left home when sixteen years old, 
and, crossing over the river, joined the Cherokee, among whom he soon beeame a 
great favorite, being adopted into the family of Chief Jolly, from whom the island at 
the mouth of Hiwaxsee takes its name. After three vears of this life, during whieh 
time he wore the Indian dress and learned the Indian language, he returned to civili- 
zation and enlisted as a private soldier under Jackson in the Creek war. He sean 
attracted favorable notice and was promoted to the rank of ensign. By striking 
bravery at the bloody battle of Horseshoe bend, where he scaled the breastworks with 
an arrow in his thigh and led his men into the thick of the enemy, he won the last- 
ing friendship of Jackson, who made him a lieutenant, although he was then barely 
twenty-one. He continued in the army after the war, serving for a time as subagent 
for the Cherokee at Jackson’s request, until the sammer of 1818, when he resigned 
on account of some criticism by Calhoun, then Secretary of War. An oftieial investi- 
gation, held at his demand, resulted in his exoneration. 

Removing to Nashville, he began the study of law, and, being shortly afterward 
admitted to the har, set up in practice at Lebanon. Within five years he was succes- 
sively district attorney and adjutant-general and major-general af state troops. In 
1825 he was elected to Congress, serving two terms, at the end of whieh, in 1827, he 
was elected governor of Tennessee ly an overwhelming majority, being then thirty- 
four vearsofage. Shortly before this time he had fought and wounded General White 
inaduel. In January, 1829, he married a young lady residing near Nashville, but 
two months later, without a word of explanation to any outsider, he left her, resigned 
his governorship and other official dignities, and left the state forever, to rejoin his 
old friends, the Cherokee, in the West. For years the reason for this strange conduct 
was a secret, and Houston himself always refused to talk of it, but it is now under- 
stood to have been due to the fact that lis wife admitted to him that she loved 
another and had only been induced to marry him by the over-persuasions of her 
parents. 

From Tennessee be went to Indian Territory, whither a large part of the Cher- 
okee had already removed, and once more took up his residenee near Chief Jolly, 
who was now the prineipal chief of the western Cherokee. The great disap- 
pointment which seemed to have blighted bis life at its brightest was heavy at his 
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heart, and he songht forgetfulness in drink to sneh an extent that for a time his 
manhood seemed to have departed, notwithstanding which, such was his torce of 
character and his past repntation, he retained his hold opon the affections of the 
Cherokee and his standing with the officers and their fanilies at the neighboring posts 
of Fort Smith. Fort Gibson, and Fort Coffee. In the meantime his former wite in Ten- 
nessee liad obtained a divorcee, and Llousten being thus free ence more soon after 
married Talibina, the veungest daughter of a prominent mixed-blood Cherokee 
named Rogers, who resided near Fort Gibson. She was the niece of Touston’s 
adopted father, Chief Jolly. and he had known her when a boy in the old Nation, 
Being’a beautiful girl, and cditcated above her surroundings, she became a weleome 
guest wherever her husband was received. Tle started a trading store near Webbers 
Falls, but continued in his dissipated habits until recalled to his senses hy the out- 
come of a drunken affray in whieh he assaulted his adopted father, the old chief, 
and was himself felled to the ground unconscious, Upon recovery from his injuries 
he made a public apology for his conduct and theneeforward led a sober life. 

Tn 1832 he visited Washington in the interest of the western Cherokee, calling in 
Indian costume upon President Jackson, who received hin with old-time friendship. 
Being accused while there of connection with a frandulent Indian contract, he 
administered a severe beating to his aecuser, a member of Congress. Por this he 
wae fined 8500 and reprimanded by the bar of the House, but Jackson remitted the 
fine. Soon after his return to the West he removed to Texas to take part in the 
agitation just started against Mexican rule. He was a member of the convention 
which adopted a separate constitution for Texas in 1833, and two years later aided in 
forming a provisional government, and was elected commander-in-chief to organize 
the new militia. In 1856 he was a member of the convention which declared the 
independence of Texas. At the hattle of San Jacinto in April of that year he defeated 
with 740 men Santa Ana's army of 1,800, intlieting upon the Mexicans the terrible 
loss of 630 killed and 730 prisoners, among Whom was Santa Ana himself. Houston 
receiyed a severe wound in the engagement. In the autumn of the same vear he 
was elected first president of the republic of Texas, receiving more than four-fifths 
of the votes cast. He served two years and retired at the end of his term, leaving 
the eountry on good terms with both Mexico and the Indian tribes, and with its 
notes at par. He was immediately elected to the Texas congress and served in that 
sapacity until Is41, when he was reelected president. It was during these years that 
he made his steadfast tight in behalfof the Texas Cherokee, as is narrated elsewhere, 
supporting their canse without wavering, at the risk of his own popularity and posi- 
tion. He frequently declared that no treaty made and carried out in good faith had 
ever been violated by Indians. Ilis Cherokee wife having died some time before, he 
wax again married in 1840, this time to a lady from AJabama, who exercised over 
him a restraining and ennobling influence through the stormy vicissitudes of his 
eventtnl life. In dune, 1842, he veteed a bil] making him dictator for the purpose of 
resisting a threatened invasion from Mexico. 

On December 29, 1845, Texas was admitted to the Union, and in the following 
March Houston was elected to the Senate, where he served continuously until 1854, 
when he resigned to take his seat as governor, to which position he had just been 
elected. From 1852 to 1860 his name was three times presented before national 
presidential nominating conventions, the last time receiving 57 votes. He had taken 
issue with the Democratic majority throughout his term in the Senate, and when 
Texas passed the seecssion ordinance in February, 1861, being an uncompromising 
Union man, he refused to take the oath of allegiance to the Confederacy and was 
accordingly deposed from the office of governor, declining the proffered aid of federal 
troops to keep him in his seat. Unwilling either to fight against the Union or to 
take sides against bis friends, he held aloof from the great struggle, and remained in 
silent retirement until his death, two years later. No other man in American histury 
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has left sneh a reeord of continnous election to high office while steadily holding to 
hisown convictions in the face of strong popular opposition, .bethoritiess Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia of American Biography, 1894; Bonnell, Texas, 1840; Thrall, Texas, 1876; 
Lossing, Field Book of the War of 1812, 1869; author’: personal information; various 
periodical and newspaper articles. 

(46) Cnrer Joun Ross (y. 151): This great chief of the Cherokee, whose name is 
inseparable from their history, was hiniself but one-eighth of Indian blood and showed 
little of the Indian features, his father, Daniel Ross, having emigrated from Scotland 
befure the Revolution and married a quarter-blood Cherokee woman whose father, John 
McDonald, was also from Scotland. }le was born at or near the family residence at 
Rossville, Georgia just across the line from Chattanooga, Tennessee. As a boy, he 
was known among the Cherokee as Tsan-usdi’, ‘ Little John,’ but after arriving at 
manhood was called Guwi/sguwt, the name of a rare migratory bird, of large size 
and white or grayish plnmage, said tu have appeared formerly at long intervals in 
the old Cherokee country. It may have been the egret or the swan. He was 
educated at Kingston, Tennessee, and began his public career when barely nineteen 
years of age. lis first wife, a full-blood Cherokee woman, died in consequence of 
the hardships of the Removal while on the western march and was buried at Little 
Roek, Arkansas. Some years later he married again, this time to a Miss Stapler of 
Wilnington, Delaware, the marriage taking place in Philadelphia (author's per- 
sonal information front Mr Allen Ross, son of John Ross; see also Meredith, 
“The Cherokees,’ in the Five Civilized Tribes, Extra Bulletin Eleventh Census, 
1894.) Cooweescoowee district of the Cherokee Nation west has been named in his 
honor. The following biographic facts are taken from the panegyric in his honor, 
passed by the national council of the Cherokee, on hearing of his death, ‘‘ax feebly 
expressive of the loss they have sustained.” 

John Ross was born October 3, 1790, and died in the city of Washington, August 
J, 1866, in the seventy-sixth year of his age, Tis official eareer began in 1809, when 
he was intrnsted by Agent Retnrn Meigs with an important mission to the Arkansas 
Cherokee, From that time until the close of his life, with the exception of two or 
three years in the earlier part, he was in the constant service of his people, ‘‘furnish- 
ing an instance of confidence on their part and fidelity on his which has never been 
surpassed in the annals of history.’’ In the war of 1813-I4 against the Creeks he 
was adjutant of the Cherokee regiment which cooperated with General Jackson, and 
Was present at the battle of the Horseshoe, where the Cherokee, under Colonel 
Morgan, of Tennessee, rendered distinguished service. In 1817 he was elected a 
member of the national committee of the Cherokee council. The first duty assigned 
him wax to prepare a reply to the United States commissioners who were present 
for the purpose of negotiating with the Cherokee for their lands east of the Mississippi, 
in firm resistance to which he was destined, a few years later, to test the power of 
truth and to attain a reputation ef no ordinary character. In 1819, October 26, his 
name first appears on the statute book of the Cherokee Nation as president of the 
national committee, and is attached to an ordinance which looked to the improve- 
ment of the Cherokee people, providing for the introduction into the Nation of sehool- 
masters, blacksmiths, inechanics, and others. He continued to occupy that position 
ti}} 1826. 1n 1827 he was associate chief with William Hicks, and president of the con- 
vention which adopted the constitution of that year. That constitution, it is believed, 
is the first effort at a regular government, with distinct branches and powers defined, 
ever made and carried into effect by any of the Indians of North America. From 1828 
until the removal west, he was principal ehief of the eastern Cherokee, and from 
1839 to the time of his death, principal chief of the united Cherokee Nation. 

In regard to the long contest which culminated in the Removal, the resolutions 
declare that ‘‘The Cherokees, with John Ross at their head, alone with their 
treaties, achieved a recognition of their rights, bnt they were powerless to enfurce 
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them. They were compelled to vield, but not until the struggle had developed the 
highest qualities of patience, fortitude, and tenacity of right and) purpose on their 
part, as well as that of their chief. The same may be said of their course after their 
removal to this country, and Whieh resulted in the reunion of the eastern and west- 
ern Cherokees as one people and in the adoption of the present eonstitudon.”” 

Concerning the events of the civil war and the offielal attempt to depose Ross from 
his authority, they state that these occurrences, with many others in their trying 
history asa people, are confidently committed to the fnture page at the historian. 
“3t iS enough to know that the treaty negotiated at Washington in 186 bore the 
full and just recognition of John Ross’ name ax principal chief of the Cherokee 
nation.” 

The summing up of the panegyric is a splendid tribute to a splendid manhood: 

“Blessed with a fine constitution and a vigerons mind, John Ross had the physi- 
eal ability to follow the path of duty wherever it led. No danger appalled him, 
He never faltered in supporting what he believed to be right, but clung to it with a 
steadiness of purpose which alone could have sprung from the clearest convictions 
of rectitude. He never sacrificed the interests of his nation to expediency. Tle 
never lost sight ef the welfare of the people. For them he labored daily for a long 
life, and upon them he bestowed his last expressed thoughts. A friend of law, he 
obeyed it; a friend of education, he faithfully eneouraged schools throughout the 
country, and spent Hberally his means in conferring it npon others. Given to hos- 
pitality, noue ever hungered around his door. A professor of the Christian religion, 
he practiced its precepts. [lis works are inseparable from the history of the Cher- 
okee people for nearly half a century, while his example in the daily walks of life 
will linger in the future and whisper words of hope, temperance, and charity in the 
years of posterity.” 

Resolutions were also passed for bringing his body from Washington at the expense 
of the Cherokee Nation and providing for suitable obsequies, in order ‘that his 
remains should rest among those he so long served” (Resolutions in honur of Jolin 
Ross, in Laws of the Cherokee Nation, 1869), 

(47) Tue Keroowan Soeiery (p. 146): This Cherokee secret society, which has 
reeently achieved some newspaper prominence by its championship of Cherokee 
autonomy, derives its name—properly Kitu’hwi, but commonly spelled Ketoowah 
in English print—from the ancient town in the old Nation which formed the nucleus of 
the most eonservative clement of the tribe and sometimes gave a name to the Nation 
itself (see AYhwagt, under Tribal Synonyms). A strong band of comradeship, if 
not a regular soeiety organization, appears to have existed among the warriors and 
leading men of the various settlements of the Kitnhwa district from a remote period, 
so that the name is even now used in conncils as indicative ef genuine Cherokee 
feeling in its highest patriotic form. When, some years ago, delegates from the 
western Nation visited the East Cherokee to invite them te join their more pros- 
perous brethren beyond the Mississippi, the speaker for the delegates expressed 
their fraternal feeling for their separated kinsmen by saying in his opening speech, 
“Weare all Kituhwa people” (Ani/-Kitu’hwagt). The Ketoowah society in the 
Cherokee Nation west was organized shortly before the civil war by John B. Jones, 
son of the missionary, Evan Jones, and an adepted citizen of the Nation, as a secret 
society for the ostensible purpose of eultivating a national feeling among the iull- 
bloods, in opposition to the innovating tendencies of the mixed-bload element. The 
real purpose wax to eounteract the influence of the ‘‘ Blue Lodge" and other seeret 
secessiumist organizations among the wealthier slave-holding chisses, made up chictly 
of mixed-hloods and whites. It extended to the Creeks, and its members in both 
tribes rendered good service to the Vnion canse throughout the war. They were 
trequently known as ‘Pin Indians,’’ fora reason explained below. Since the close 
of the great struggle the society has distinguished itself by its determined opposition 
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to every scheme looking to the cnrtailment or destruetion of Cherokee national self- 
government, 

The following account of the society was written shortly after the close of the civil 
war: 

“Those Cherokees who were loyal to the Union combined im a secret organization 
for self-protection, assuming the tlesignation of the Ketoowha society, which name 
Was soon merged in that of ‘Pins.’ The Pins were so styled because of a peculiar 
manner they adopted of wearing a pin. The synibol was discovered by their ene- 
mies, who applied the term in derision; but it was accepted by this loyal league, and 
has almost superseded the designation which its members first assumed. The Pin 
organization originated among the members of the Baptist congregation at Peavine, 
Going-snake district, in the Cherokee nation. Ina shurt time the society counted 
nearly three thousand members, and had commenced proselytizing the Creeks, 
when the rebellion, against which it was arming, preventing its further extension, 
the poor Creeks having been driven into Kansas by the rebels of the Golden Circle. 
During the war the Pins rendered services to the Union cause in many bloody 
eneounters, ax has been acknowledged by our generals. It was distinctly an anti- 
slavery organization, The xlave-holditig Cherokees, who constituted the wealthy 
and more intelligent class, naturally allied themselves with the South, while loyal 
Cherokees became more and more opposed to slavery. .This was shown very clearly 
when the loyalists first met In convention, in February, 1863. They not only abol- 
ished slavery unconditionally and forever, before any slave state made a muyement 
toward emancipation, but made any attempts at enslaving a grave misdemeanor. 

The secret signs of the Pins were a peculiar way of tonching the hat asa salutation, 
particularly when they were tuo far apart for recognition in other ways. They had 
a peculiar mode of taking hold of the Japel of the coat, first drawing it away from 
the ody, and then giving it a motion as though wrapping it aronnd the heart. 
During the war a portion of them were forced into the rebellion, but quickly rebelled 
against General Cooper, who was placed over them, and when they fought against 
that general, at Bird Creek, they wore a bit of eorn-busk, split into strips, tied in 
their haim In the night when two Pins met, and one asked the other, ‘Who are 
you?’ the reply or pass was, ‘Tahleyuah—who are you?’ The response was, ‘1 
am Ketoowha’s son.’’’—Dr 1). J. MacGowan, Indian Secret Societies, in Historical 
Magazine, x, 1866. 

(48) FareweELL appress or Ltoyp WELcH (p. 175): In the sad and eventtul history 
of the Cherokee their gifted leaders, frequently of white ancestry, have oftentimes 
spoken to the world with eloquent words of appeal, of protest, or of acknowledgment, 
but never more eloquently than in the last farewell of Chief Lloyd Welch to the 
saxtern band, as he felt the end draw near (leaflet, MacGowan, Chattanooga [n. d., 
18s80]): 


“To the Chairman and Council of the Eastern Band of Cherokees: 

“My Brothers: It becomes my imperative duty to bid yon an affectionate farewell, 
and resign into your hands the trust you so generously confided to my keeping, prin- 
cipal chief of the Eastern Band. It is with great solicitude and anxiety for your 
welfare that T am constrained to take this course. Bunt the inexorable laws of 
nature, and the rapid decline of my health, admonish me that soon, very soon, T 
will have passed from earth, my body consigned to the tomb, my spirit to God who 
gave it, in that happy home in the beyond, where there is no sickness, no sorrow, 
no pain, no death, bnt one eternal joy and happiness forever more. 

“The only regret that 1 feel for thus being so soon called from among you, at the 
meridian of manhood, when hope is sweet, is the great anxiety ] have to serve and 
benefit my race. For this T have studied and labored for the past fen years of my 
life, to secure to my brothers equal justice from their brothers of the west and the 
Vnited States, and that you would no longer be hewers of wood and drawers of 
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water, )nt assume that proud position among the civilized nations of the carth 
intended by the Creator that we should oveupy, and which in the near future you 
will take or be exterminated. When you become educated, as a natural consequence 
you will beeome more intelligent, sober, industrious, and prosperous, 

“Ut has been the aim of my life, the chief object, to serve my race faithfully, hon- 
esthy, and to the best of my ability. Tlow well T have sacceeded | will leave to his- 
tory and yeur magnanimity to decide, trusting an all-wise and just God to enide amd 
protect you in the fnture,as Tle will do all things well, We may fail when on carth 
to see the goodness and wisdom of God in removing front us our best and most use- 
ful men, but when we have erossed over on the other shore to our happy and eternal 
home in the far beyond then our eves will be opened and we will be enabled to sce 
and realize the goodness and merey of rod in thus afflicting us while here on carth, 
and will be enabled more fully to praise God, from whont all blessings come, 

7) bope that when vou come to select one from among you to take the responsible 
position of principal chief of your band you will lay aside all personal considerations 
and select one In ¢very respect competent, without stain on his fair fame, a pure, 
noble, honest, man—one who loves God and all that is pure—with intelect sutticient 
to know your rights, independence and nerve to defend them. Should you le thus 
fortunate in making your choice, all will be well. It bas been truthfully said that 
‘when the righteous rule the people rejoice, but when the wicked rule the people 
mourn." 

“JY am satisfied that you have among you many who are fully competent of the 
task. If I was satistied it was vour wish and for the good of my brothers | might 
mention some of them, but think it best to teave you in the hands of an aH-wise God, 
who does all things right, to guide and direct you aright. 

“And now, my brothers, in taking perhaps my last farewell on earth 1 do pray 
God that you may so conduct yourselyes while here on earth that when the last sad 
rite js performed by loved friends we may compose one unbroken family above in 
that celestial city from whose bourne no traveler has ever returned to describe the 
beauty, grandeur, and happiness of the heaven prepared for the faithful hy God him- 
self beyond the sky. And again, my brothers, permit me to bid you a fond, but. 
perhaps a last, farewell on earth, until we meet again where parting is never known 
and friends meet to part no more forever. 

“L. R. Wetcn, 
“Principal Chief Eastern Band Cherokee Indians. 
“Witness: 
“Samcet W. Davipson. 
“B. B. MErony.”’ 


(49) Status oF EASTERN BAND (p. 180): For some reason all authorities who have 
hitherto discnssed the status of the eastern band of Cherokee xeem to have been 
entirely unaware of the enactment of the supplementary articles to the treaty of New 
Kehota, by which all preemption and reservation rights granted under the twellth 
article were canceled. Thus, in the Cherokee case of ‘*The United States ef al against 
D. T. Boyd et a/,” we find the United States cirenit judge quoting the twelfth article 
in its original form asa basis for argument, while his assoviate judge says: ‘Their 
forefathers availed themselves of a provision in the treaty of New Echota and 
remained in the state of North Carolina,” ete. (Report of Indian Commissioner for 
1895, ppp. 633-635, 1896). The truth is that the treaty as ratified with its supplemien- 
tary articles canceled the residence right of every Cherokee east of the Mississippi, 
and it was not until thirty years afterwards that North Carolina finally gave assurance 
that the eastern band would be permitted to remain within her borders. 

The twelfth article of the new Echota treaty of December 29, 1 
pro rata apportionment to such Cherokee az desire to remain in the Mast, and con- 
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tinues: ‘Sneh heads of Cherokee families as are desivous to reside within the states 
of North Carolina, Tennessee, and Alabama, subject to the laws of the same, and 
who are qualified or calculated to become useful citizens, shall be entitled, on the 
certificate of the commissioners, to a preemption right to one hundred and sixty 
acres of land, or one quarter section, at the minimum Congress priee, so as to include 
the present buildings or improvements of those who now reside there; and such as 
do not live there at present shall be permitted to locate within two years any lands 
nut already occupied by persons entitled to preemption privilege under this treaty,” 
ete. Article 13 defines terms with reference to individual reservations granted under 
former treaties. The preamble to the supplementary articles agreed upon on March 
1, 1836, recites that, ‘Whereas the President of the United States has expressed his 
determination not to allow any preemptions or reservations, his desire being that the 
whole Cherokee people should remoye together and establish themselves in the 
country provided for them west of the Mississippi river (article 1): It is therefore 
agreed that all preemption rights and reservations provided for in articles 12 and 13 
shall be, and are hereby, relinquished and declared void.”’ The treaty, in this shape, 
was ratified on May 23, 1836 (see Indian Treaties, pp. 633-648, 1837). 
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SWIMMER ‘A'YUN’IND 


HI—STORIES AND STORY TELLERS 


Cherokee myths may be roughly classified as sacred myths, animal 
stories. local legends, and historical traditions. To the first: class 
belong the genesis stories, dealing with the creation of the world, the 
nature of the heavenly bodies and elemental forees, the origin of life 
and death, the spirit world and the invisible beings, the ancient mou- 
sters.and the hero-gods. It is almost certain that most of the myths 
of this elass are but disjointed fragments of an original complete gen- 
esis nd migration legend, which is now lost. With nearly every tribe 
that has been studied we find such a sacred legend, preserved by the 
priests of the tradition. who alone are privileged to recite and explain 
it. and dealing with the origin and wanderings of the people from the 
bevinning of the world to the final settlement of the tribe in its home 
territory. Among the best examples of such genesis traditions are 
those recorded in the Walam Olum of the Delawares and Matthews’ 
Navaho Origin Legend. Others may be found in Cusiek’s History 
of the Six Nations, Gatschet’s Creek Migration Legend. and the 
author's Jiearilla Genesis.!. The Cheyenne, Arapaho, aud other plains 
tribes are known to have similar genesis myths. 

The former existence of such a national legend among the Cherokee 
is confirmed by Haywood, writing in 1823, who states on information 
obtained from a principal man in the tribe that they had once a long 
oration, then nearly forgotten, which recounted the history of their 
wanderings from the time when they had been first placed upon the 
earth by some superior power from above. Up to about the middle 
of the last century this tradition was still recited at the annual Green- 
corn dance.2 Unlike most Indians the Cherokee are not conservative, 
and even before the Reyolution had so far lost their primitive customs 
from contact with the whites that Adair, in 1775, cally them a nest of 
apostate hornets who for more than thirty years had been fast degen- 
erating.’ Whatever it may have been, their national legend 1s now lost 
forever. The secret organizations that must have existed formerly 
among the priesthood have also disappeared, and each man now works 
independently according to his individual gifts and knowledge. 

The sacred myths were not for every one, but only those might hear 
who observed the proper form and ceremony. When John Ax and 
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2 See page 20. 
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other okl men were boys, now some eighty vears ago, the nryth-keepers 
and priests were accustomed to mect together at night in the asi, 
or low-built log sleeping house, to recite the traditions and discuss 
their secret knowledge. At times those who desired instruction from 
an adept in the sacred lore of the tribe met him by appointment in the 
Ast, where they sat up all night talkine. with only the light of a small 
fire burning in the middle of the floor, At daybreak the whole party 
went down to the running stream, where the pupils or hearers of the 
myths stripped themselves, and were scratched upon their naked skin 
with a bone-tooth comb in the hands of the priest, after which they 
waded out, facing the rising sun, and dipped seven times under the 

rater, while the priest recited prayers upon the bank. This purifiea- 
tory rite, observed more than a century ago by Adair, is also a part of 
the ceremonial of the ballplay, the Green-corn dance, and. in fact, 
every important ritual performance. Before beginning one of the 
stories of the sacred class the informant would sometimes suggest 
jokingly that the author first submit to being scratched and ** go to 
water,” 

As a special privilege a boy was sometimes admitted to the asi on 
such occasions, to tend the fire, and thus had the opportunity to 
listen to the stories and learn something of the secret rites. In this way 
John Ax gained umeh of his knowledge, although he does not claim 
tobeanadept. Ashe describes it, the fire intended to heat the room— 
for the nights are cold in the Cherokee mountains—was built upon the 
ground in the center of the small house, which was not high enough 
to permit a standing position, while the occupants sat ina circle around 
it. In front of the fire was placed a large flat rock, and near it a pile 
of pine knots or splints. When the fire had burned down to a bed of 
coals, the boy lighted one or two of the pine knots and laid them upon 
the rock, where they blazed with a bright light until nearly consumed, 
when others were laid upon them, and xo on until daybreak. 

Sometimes the pine splints were set up crosswise, thus, ©om. ina 
circle around the fire, with a break at the eastern side. They were 
then lighted from one end and burned gradually around the cirele. 
fresh splints being set up behind as those in front were consumed. 
Lawson describes this identical custom: as witnessed at a dance among 
the Waxhaw, on Catawba river, in 1701; 

Now, to retarn to our state house, whither we were invited by the grandees. As 
soon as we eame into it, they placed our Englishmen near the king, it being my for- 
tune to sit next him, having his great general or war eaptain on my other hand. 
The house is as dark as a dungeon, and as hot as one of the Dutch stoves in Holland. 


They had mae a circular fire of split canes in the middle of the house, it was one 
man’s employment to add more split reeds to the one end as it consumed at the 


1 Lawson, Carolina, 67-68, reprint 1560. 
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To the second class belong the shorter animal myths, whieh have 
lost whatever sacred character they may once have had, and are told 
now merely as humorous explanations of certain animal peculiarities. 
While the sacred myths have a constant bearing upon formnulistic 
prayers and observances, it is only in rare tostances that any rite or 
custom is based upon an animal myth. Moreover, the sacred myths 
are known as a rule only to the professional priests or conjurers, while 
the shorter animal stories are more or Jess familiar to nearly every- 
one and ave found in almost identieal form: among Cherokee. Creeks, 
and other southern tribes. 

The animals of the Cherokee myths, like the traditional hero-gods, 
were larger and of more perfeet type than their present representa- 
tives. They had chiefs, councils, aud townhouses, mingled with 
human kind upon terms of perfeet equality and spoke the same 
language. In some unexphiined manner they finally left this lower 
world and ascended to Galii’liti, the world above, where they still 
exist. The removal was not simultaneous, but each animal chose his 
own time. The animals that we Know, small in size and poor in intel- 
leet. came upon the earth Jater;and are not the descendants of the 
mythie animals, but only weak imitations. In one or two special cases, 
however, the present creature is the descendant of a former monster. 
Trees and plants also were alive and could talk in the old days, and 
had their place in council, but do not figure prominently in the inyths. 

Each animal had his appointed station and duty. Thus, the Wali’si 
frog was the marshal and leader in the council, while the Rabbit was 
the messenger to carry all public announcements. and usually led the 
dance besides. Ie wax also the great trickster and inischief maker. a 
character which he bears in eastern and southern Indian invth gener- 
ally. as well as in the southern negro stories. The bear figures as 
havine been originally a man, with human form and nature. 

As with other (ribes and countries, almost every prominent rock and 
mountain, every deep bend in the river, in the old Cherokee country 
has its accompanying legend. [t may he a little story that ean he 
told in a paragraph, to account for some natural feature, or it may be 
one chapter of a myth that has its sequel in a mountain a hundred 
niles away. Asis usual when a people has lived for a long time in 
the same country, nearly every important myth is Jocalized, thus 
assunling more definite character. 

There is the usual nuunber of avueedotes and stories of personal 
adventure, some of them irredeemably vulgar, but historical traditions 
wre strangely wanting. The authentic records of unlettered peoples 
are short at best, seldom going hack much farther than (he memories 
of their oldest men: and although the Cherokee have been the most 
important of the southern tribes, making wars and treaties for three 
centuries with Spanish, English, French, and Americans, Troquots, 
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Shawano, Catawba, and Creeks, there is little evidence of the fact in 
their traditions. This condition may be due in part to the temper of 
the Cherokee mind, which, as has been already stated, is accustomed 
to look forward to new things rather than to dwell upon the past. 
The tirst Cherokee war. with its stories of Aganstd’ta and Ati-gflkald’, 
is absolutely forgotten. Of the long Revolutionary struggle they 
have hardly a recollection, although they were constantly fighting 
throughout the whole period and for several years after, and at one 
time were brought to the verge of ruin by four concerted expeditions, 
which ravaged their country simultaneously from different direetions 
and destroyed almost every one of their towns. Even the Creek war, 
in which many of their warriors took a prominent part, was already 
nearly forgotten some years ago. Bevond a few stories of encounters 
with the Shawano and Iroquois there is hardly anything that can be 
called history until well within the present century. 

With some tribes the winter season and the night are the time for 
telling stories, but to the Cherokee all times are alike. As our grand- 
mothers begin, ‘**Once upon a time,” so the Cherokee story-teller 
introduces his narrative by saying: **This is what the old men told 
me when I was a boy.” 

Not all tell the same stories, for in tribal lore, as in all other sorts 
of knowledge, we find specialists. Some common minds take note 
only of common things— little stories of the rabbit, the terrapin, and 
the others, told to point a joke or amuse u child. Others dwell upon 
the wonderful and supernatural —Tsulkal(’, Tsuwe’nihi, and the 
Thunderers—and those sacred things to be told only with prayer 
und purification. Then, again, there are stil) a tew old warriors who 
live in the memory of heroie days when there were wars with the 
Seneca and the Shawano, and these men are the historians of the 
tribe and the conservators of its antiquities. — 

The question of the origin of myths is one which affords abundant 
opportunity for ingenious theories in the absence of any possibility 
of proof. Those of the Cherokee are too far broken down ever to be 
woven together again into any long-connected origin legend, such as 
we find with some tribes, although a few still exhibit a certain sequence 
which indicates that they once formed component parts of a eycle. 
From the prominence of the rabbit in the animal stories, as well as in 
those found among the southern negroes, an effort has been made to 
establish for them a negro origin, regardless of the fact that the rab- 
bit—the Great White Rabhit—is the hero-god, triekster, and wonder- 
worker of all the tribes east of the Mississippi from Tludson bay to 
the Gulf. In European folklore also the rabbit is regarded as some- 
thing wneanny and half-supernatural, and even in far-off Korea he is 
the central figure in the animal myths. Just why this should be so 
is a question that may be left to the theorist to decide. Among the 
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Algonquian tribes the name, mabosxs, seems to have been confounded 
with that of the dawn, aeden. so that the Great White Rabbit is 
really the incarnation of the eastern dawn that brings light and life and 
drives away the dark shadows which have held the world in chains. 
The aninud itself seems to be regarded by the Indians as the fitting 
type of defenseless weakness protected and made safe by constantly 
wert vigilance. and with a disposition, moreover, for turning. up at 
unexpected moments. The same characteristies would appeal as 
strongly to the primitive mind of the negro, The very expression 
which Harris puts into the mouth of Uncle Rens, ‘In dem days 
Brer Rabbit en his fambly wuz at the head er de gang weu enny 
racket wus en hand,”! was paraphrased in the Cherokee language by 
Suyeta in introducing his first rabbit story: *+ Zs/'sti qeudiga! ndt atin’ 
une gutsatd gese’t—the Rabbit was the leader of them all in mischief.” 
The expression struek the author so foreibly that the words were 
recorded as spoken. 

In reeard to the eontaet between the two races, by which such stories 
could be borrowed from one by the other, it is vot commonly known 
that in all the southern colonies Indian slaves were bought and sold and 
kept in servitude und worked in the fields side by side with negroes up 
to the time of the Revolution. Not to go back to the Spanish period, 
when such things were the order of the day, we tind the Cherokee as 
early as 1693 complaining that their people were being kidnaped by 
slave hunters. Hundreds of captured Tuscarora and nearly the whole 
tribe of the Appalachee were distributed as slaves among the Carolina 
colonists in the early part of the eighteenth century, while the Natchez 
ind others shared a similar fate in Louisiana, and as Jate at least as 
1776 Cherokee prisoners of war were still sold to the highest bidder 
for the same purpose, At one time it was charged against the gov- 
ernor of South Carolina that he was provoking a general Indian war 
by his encouragement of slave hunts. Furthermore.as the coast tribes 
dwindled they were compelled to associate and intermarry with the 
negroes until they tinally lost their identity and were classed with 
that race, so that a considerable proportion of the blood of the south- 
erm negroes is unquestionably Indian. 

The negro, with his genius for imitation and his love for stories, 
especially of the comic variety, must undoubtedly have absorbed much 
from the Indian in this way, while on the other hand the Indian, with 
his pride of conservatism and his contempt for a subject race, would 
have taken but little from the neero, and that Jittle could not casity 
have found its way back to the free tribes. Some of these aniuial 
stories are common to widely separated Gribes anong whom there 
ean be no suspicion of negro influences. ‘Thus the famous “tar baby” 
story has variants, not only among the Cherokee, but also in New 


1 Harris, J, G., Uncle Remus, His songs und his Sayings, p. 29; New York, 1ss6, 
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Mexico, Washington, and southern Alaska—wherever. in fact, the 
pition or the pine supplies cnough gum to be molded into a bail for 
Indian uses — while the incident of the Rabbit dining the Bear is found 
with nearly every tribe from Nova Scotia to the Pacitie. The idea that 
such stories are necessarily of negro origin is due largely to the com- 
mon but mistaken notion that the Indian has no sense of humor. 

In many cases it is not necessary to assume borrowing from either 
side, the myths being such as would naturally spring up in any part of 
the world among primitive people accustomed to observe the charac- 
teristics of animals, which their religious system regarded ax differing 
in no essentintl from humun kind, save only in outward form. Thus 
in Enrope and America the terrapin has been accepted as the type of 
plodding slowness, while the rabbit, with his sudden dash, or the deer 
with his bounding stride, is the type of speed. What more natural 
than that the story-teller should set one to race against the other, with 
the victory in favor of the patient striver against the self-confident 
hoaster? The idea of a hungry wolf or other beast of prey Inring 
his victims by the promise of a new song or dance, during which they 
must close their eyes, is also one that would easily occur among any 
primitive people whose chief pastime is dancing.’ 

On the other hand, such a conception as that of Flint and the Rabbit 
could only be the outgrowth of a special cosmogonic theology, thongh 
now indeed broken and degraded, and it is probable that many myths 
told now only tor amusement are really worn down fragments of 
ancient suered traditions. Thus the story just noted appears in «a dif- 
ferent dress among the Lroqnois as a part of their great creation myth. 
The Cherokee being a detached tribe of the Troquois, we may expect to 
find wmong the latter, if it be not already too late, the explanation and 
more perfect statement of some things which are obseure in the Cher- 
okee myths. Tt must not be forgotten. however, that the Indian, like 
other men, does some things for simple aninsement, and it is useless 
to look for oceult meanings where none exist. 

Except as to the local traditions and a few others which are obviously 
the direct outgrowth of Cherokee conditions, it is impossible to fix a 
definite starting point for the myths. It would he unwise to assert 
that even the imuority of them originated within the tribe. The 
Cherokee have strains of Creek. Catawba, Uchee, Natchez, Iroquois, 
Osuge, and Shawano blood, and such admixture implies contact more 
or Jess intimate and continued. Indians are great wanderers, and a 


1For a presentation of the African and European argument see Harris, Nights with Uncle Remus, 
introduction, 14838; and Unele Remus, Wis Songs and His Sayings, introduction, 1886; Gerber, 
Unele Remus Traced to the Old World, in Journal of American Folklore, v1, p. 28, Oetober, 1893. In 
regard to tribal dissemination of myths see Boas, Dissemination of Tales among the Natives of North 
America, in Journal of American Folklore, ry, p. 12, January, 1891; The Growth of Indian Mythologies, 
in the same journal, 1X, p. 32. January 146; Northern Elements in the Mythology of the Navaho, in 
American Anthropologist, x, p. 1], November, 1897; introdnection to Teit’s Traditions of the Thompson 
River Indians, 1898. Dr Koas has probably devoted more study to the subject than any other anthro- 
pologist, and his persona) observations include tribes from the Arctic regions to the Columbia, 
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myth can travel as far asa redstone pipe or a string of wampum. It 
was customary. as it stil is toa limited extent in the West, for large 
parties, sometimes even a whole band or village, to make long visits 
to other tribes. dancing, feasting. trading, and exchanging stories with 
their friends for weeks or months at a time, with the expectation that 
their hosts would return the visit within the next summer. Regular 
trade rontes crossed the continent from east to west and from north to 
south, aud when the subject has been fully investigated it will be found 
that this intertribal ecommerce was as constant and well recoguized a 
part of Indiau life as is our own railroad traffic today. The very 
existence of a trade jargon or a sign language is proof of intertribal 
relations over wide areas, Their political alliances also were often 
far-reaching, for Pontiae welded into a warlike coufederacy all the 
tribes from the Atlantic border to the head of the Mississippi. while 
the emissaries of the Shawano prophet earried the story of his rev- 
elations throughout the whole region from the Florida coast to the 
Saskatehewan. 

In view of these facts it ix as useless to attempt to trace the origin 
of every myth as to claim a Cherokee authorship for them all. From 
what we know of the character of the Shawano, their tendency toward 
the ceremonial and the mystic, and their close relations with the 
Cherokee, it may be inferred that some of the myths originated with 
that tribe. We should naturally expeet also to find close correspond- 
ence with the myths of the Creeks and other southern tribes within 
the former area of the Mobilian trade language. The localization at 
home of all the more important myths indicates a long residence in 
the country. As the majority of those here given belong to the half 
dozen counties still familiar to the East Cherokee, we may guess how 
mnany attached to the afeient territory of the tribe are now irrecoy- 
erably lost. 

Contact with the white race seems to have produced very little 
impression on the tribal mythology, and not more than three or four 
stories current among the Cherokee can be assigued to a Caucasian 
source, These have not been reproduced here, for the reason that 
they are plainly European, and the author has chosen not to follow the 
example of some collectors who have assumed that every tale told iu au 
Indina language is necessarily an Indian story. Scores recorded in col- 
lections from the North and West are nothing more than variants froni 
the celebrated Hausmiirehen, as told by French trappers and yovageurs 
to their Indian campmates and haltbreed children.  1t might perhaps 
be thought that missionary influence would be evident in the genesis 
tradition, but snch is not the case, The Bible story kills the Indian 
tradition, and there ix no amalgamation. It is hardly uecessary to say 
that stories of a great tish which swallows a man and of a great flood 
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which destroys a people are found the world over. The supposed 
Cherokee hero-god, Wasi, deseribed by one writer as so remarkably 
resembling the great Hebrew lawgiver is in fact that great teacher 
himself, Wasi being the Cherokee approximate for Moses, and the 
good missionary who first recorded the story was simply listening to 
achapter taken by his conyert from the Cherokee testament. The 
whole primitive pantheon of the Cherokee is still preserved in their 
sacred formulas. 

Aseompared with those from some other tribes the Cherokee myths 
are clean. For picturesque imagination and wealth of detail they 
rank high, and some of the wonder stories may challenge those of 
Europe and India. The numerous parallels furnished will serve to 
indicate their relation to the general Indian system. Unless otherwise 
noted, every myth here given has been obtained directly from the 
Indians, and in nearly every case has been verified from several 
sources. 

‘*T know not how the truth may be, 
I tell the tale as ’twas told to ine.”’ 


First and chief in the list of story tellers comes A’yfiini, ** Swim- 
mer,” from whom nearly three-fourths of the whole number were 
cranes obtained, together with nearly as large a proportion of the 
whole body of Cherokee material now in possession of the author. 
The collection could not have been made without his help, and now 
that he is gone it ean never be duplicated. Born about 1835, shortly 
before the Removal, he grew up under the instruction of masters to be 
a priest, doctor, and keeper of tradition, so that he was recognized as 
an authority throughout the band and by such a competent outside 
judge as Colonel Thomas, He served throngh the war as second 
sergeant of the Cherokee Company A, Sixty-ninth North Carolina 
Confederate Infantry, Thomas Legion, He was prominent in the 
loeal affairs of the band, and no (Gaeon corn dance, ballplay, or other 
tribal function was ever considered eomplete without his presence and 
active assistanee. A genuine aboriginal antiquarian and patriot, 
proud of his people and their ancient system, he took delight in 
recording in his native alphabet the songs and saered formulas of 
priests and dancers and the names of medicinal plauts and the pre- 
scriptions with which they were compounded, while his mind was a 
storehouse of Indian tradition. To a happy descriptive style he added 
a musical voice for the songs and a peculiar faculty for imitating 
the characteristic cry of bird or beast, so that to listen to one of his 
recitals was often a pleasure in itself, even to one who understood not a 
word of the language. Hespoke no English, and to the day of his death 
clung to the moccasin and turban, together with the rattle, his badge 
of authority. He died in March, 1899, aged about sixty-five, and was 
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buried like a true Cherokee ou the slope of a forest-clad mountain. 
Peace to his ashes and sorrow for his going, for with him perished half 
the tradition of a people. 

Next in order comes the name of Ttiet/nahi, better known as John 
Ax, born about. 1800 and now consequently just touching the century 
mark, being the oldest inan of the band. We bas a distinct recollee- 
tion of the Creek war, at whieh time he was about twelve years of age, 
and was already married and a father when the lands east of Nantahala 
were sold by the treaty of 1S19%, Although not a) professional priest 
or doctor. he was recownized, before age had dulled his faculties, as 
an authority upon all relating to tribal custom, and was an expert in 
the making of rattles, wands, and other ceremonial paraphernalia. Of 
a poetic and imaginative temperament. he cared most for the wonder 
stories, of the eiant Tsul kia’, of the great Uktena or of the invisible 
spirit people, but he had also a keen appreciation of the humorous 
aninnd stories. He speaks no Enelish, and with his erect spare figure 
and piercing eye is a fine specimen of the old-time Indian. Notwith- 
standing his great age he walked without other assistance than his 
stick tothe last ball game, where he watched every run with the closest 
interest, and would have attended the dance the night before lut for 
the interposition of friends. 

Suyeta, ‘The Chosen One,” who preaehes regularly as a Baptist 
minister to an Indian congregation, does not deal much with the Indian 
supernatural, perhaps through deference to his clerical obligations, 
but has a good memory and liking for rabbit stories and others of the 
sane class. He served in the Confederate army during the wir as 
fourth sergeant in Company A, of the Sixty-ninth North Carolina, 
and is now a well-preserved man of about sixty-two. Tle speaks no 
Enelish, but by an ingenious system of his own has learned to use a 
eoncordance for verifying references in his Cherokee bible. He is 
also a first-class carpenter and mason. 

Another prineipal informant was Ta’gwidihi’, **Catuwba-killer.” of 
Cheowa. who died a few years ago, aged abont seventy. Tle was a 
doetor and made no elaim to special knowledge of myths or ceremonials, 
but was able to furnish several valuable stories, besides confirmatory 
evidenee for a large number obtained from other sources. 

Besides these may be named, among the East Cherokee, the late 
Chief N. J. Sinith; Salli, mentioned elsewhere, who died about 1s95, 
Tsésa’ni or Jessan, who also served in the war: Aya’sta, one of the 
principal conservatives among the women; and James and David 
Blythe, younger men of mixed blood, with an English education, but 
inheritors of a large share of Indian lore from their father, who was 
a reeoenized leader of ceremony. 

Among informants in the western Cherokee Nation the principal was 
James D. Watford, known to the Indians as Tsuskwiindi’niwa’ta. 
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* Worn-out-blanket,” a mixed-blood speaking and writing both lan- 
guages, born in the old Cherokee Nation near the site of the pres- 
ent Clarkesville, Georgia, in 1806, and dying when about ninety 
yeurs of age at his home in the eastern part of the Cherokee Nation, 
adjoining the Seneca reservation. The name figures prominently in 
the early history of North Carolina and Georgia. lis grandfather, 
Colonel Watford. was an officer in the American Revolutionary army, 
and shortly after the treaty of [Topewell. in 1785, established a colony 
known as ‘* Wafford’s settlement,” in upper Georgia, on territory which 
was afterward found to be within the Indian boundary and was acquired 
by special treaty purchase in 1804. His name is appended, as witness 
tor the state of Georgia, to the treaty of Holston, in 1704.1 On his 
nother’s side Mr Wafford was of mixed Cherokee, Natchez, and white 
blood, she being a cousin of Sequoya. He was also remotely con- 
nected with Cornelius Dougherty, the first trader established among 
the Cherokee. In the course of his long life he filled many positions 
of trust and honor among his people. In his youth he attended 
the mmission school at Valleytown under Reverend Evan Jones, and 
just before the adoption of the Cherokee alphahet he finished the 
translation into phonetie Cherokee spelling of a Sunday school speller 
noted in Pilling’s Iroquoin Bibliography. In 1824 he was the census 
enumerator for that district of the Cherokee Nation embracing upper 
Hiwassee river, in North Carolina, with Nottely and Toveoa in the 
adjoining portion of Georgia. His fund of Cherokee geoeraphic 
information thus acquired was found to be invaluable. He was one of 
the two commanders of the largest detachment of emigrants at the 
time of the removal. and his naine appears as a councilor for the western 
Nation in the Cherokee Almanac for 1846. When employed by the 
duthor at Tablequah in 1801 his mind was still clear and his memory 
keen, Being of practical bent, he was concerned ehiefly with tribal 
history, geography, linguistics, and every-day life and custom, on all 
of which subjects his knowledge was exact and detailed, but there were 
few myths for which he was not able to furnish confirmatory testi- 
mony. Despite his education he was a firm believer in the Nufné’hi, 
and several of the best legends connected with them were obtained 
froni him. His death takes from the Cherokee one of the Jast connect- 
ing links between the present and the past. 


1See contemporary notice in the Historical Sketch. 
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JOHN AX (ITAGU‘/NUHD 


IY=THE SIV THs 
Cosmoconic) Mytiis 
1. HOW THE WORLD WAS MADE 


The earth is a great island flouting ina sea of water. and suspended 
at each of the four cardinal points by a cord hanging down from 
the sky vault. which is of solid rock, When the world grows old and 
worn ont. the people will die and the cords will break and let the earth 
sink down into the ocean, and all will be water again. The Indians 
are afraid of this. 

When all was water, the animals were above in Galivi/laid, beyond 
the areh: but it was very much crowded. and they were wanting more 
room. They wondered what was below the water. and at last Dayu- 
ni’si, “*Beaver’s Grandechild,” the little Water-heetle, offered to go and 
see if jt could learn. It darted in every direction over the surface of 
the water, bnt could find no firm place to rest. Then it dived to the 
hottom and eame up with some soft mud, which began to grow and 
spread on every side until it became the island which we call the 
earth. It was afterward fastened to the sky with four cords, but no 
one remembers who did this, 

At first the earth was flat und very soft and wet. The animals were 
anxious to get down, and sent out different birds to see if it was yet 
dry, but they found no place to alight and came back again to Galin’- 
lity. At last it seemed to be time, and they sent out the Buzzard and 
told him to go and make ready for them. This was the Great Buz- 
zard, the father of all the buzzards we see now. He flew all over the 
earth, low down near the ground, and it was still soft. When he 
reached the Cherokee country, he was very tired, and his wings began 
to flap and strike the ground, and wherever they struck the earth 
there was a valley, and where they turned up again there was a 
mountain. When the animals above saw this, they were afraid that 
the whole world would be mountains. so they called him back, but the 
Cherokee country remains full of mountains to this day. 

When the earth was dry and the animals came down, it was still 
dark, so they got the sun and set it ina track to go every day across 
the island from east to west, just overhead. It was too hot this way, 
and Tsiska’eili’. the Red Crawfish, had his shell scorched a bright red, 
so that his meut was spotled: and the Cherokee do not eat it. The 
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conjurers put the snn another hand-breadth higher in the air, but it was 
still too hot. They raised it another time. and another, until it was 
seven handbreadths high and just under the sky arch. Then it was 
right, and they left itso. This is why the conjurers eall the highest 
place Gilkwé’gine Di'galaflatiyan’, “the seventh height,” because it is 
seyen hand-breadths above the earth. Every day the sun goes along 
under this areh, and returns at night on the upper side to the starting 
place. 

There is another world under this, and it is like ours in every- 
thing—animals, plants, and people—save that the seasons are different. 
The streams that come down from the mountains are the trails by 
which we reach this underworld, and the springs at their heads are 
the doorways by which we enter it, but to do this one must fast and 
go to water and have one of the underground people for a guide. We 
know that the seasons in the nnderworld are different from ours, 
because the water in the springs is always warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer than the outer air. 

When the animals and plants were first made—we do not know by 
whom—they were told to watch and keep awake for seven nights, 
just as young men now fast and keep awake when they pray to their 
medicine. They tried to do this, and nearly all were awake through 
the first night, but the next night several dropped off to sleep, and the 
third night others were asleep, and then others, until, on the seventh 
night, of all the animals only the owl, the panther, and one or two 
more were still awake. To these were given the power to see and to 
go about in the dark, and to make prey of the birds and animals which 
must sleep at night. Of the trees only the cedar, the pine, the sprnce, 
the holly, and the laurel were awake to the end. and to them it was 
given to he always green and to be greatest for medicine, but to the 
others it was said: **Beeause you have not endured to the end you 
shall lose your hair every winter.” 

Men came after the animals and plants. At first there were only a 
brother and sister until he struck her with a fish and told her to mul- 
tiply, and so it was. In seven days a child was born to her, and 
thereafter every seven days another, and they inereased very fast until 
there was danger that the world could not keep them. Then it was 
made that a woman should have only one child in a year, and it has 
been so ever since. 


2. THE FIRST FIRE 


In the beginning there was no fire, and the world was cold, until the 
Thunders (Ani’-Hyiia‘tikwala’ski), who lived up in Gala’ liti, sent their 
lightning and put fire into the bottom of a hollow syeamore tree which 
grew on an island. The animals knew it was there, because they could 
see the smoke coming out at the top, bat they could not get to it on 
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account of the water, so they held a council to decide what todo. This 
was a Jong time ago. 

Every animal that could fly or swim was anxious to vo after the fire. 
The Raven offered, and becanse he was so large and strong they thonght 
he could surely do the work, so he was sent first. Te flew high and 
far across the water and alighted on the sveamore tree, but while he 
was wondering what to do next. the heat had scorched all his feathers 
black. and he was frightened and came back withont the fire. The 
little Sereech-owl (Wi hud’) volunteered to go. and reached the place 
safely, but while he was looking down into the hollow tree a blast of 
hot air came up and nearly burned out his eves. Tle managed to tly 
home as best he could, but it was a long time before he could see well, 
and his eyes are red to thisday. Then the Hooting Owl (@"guAu’) and 
the Horned Owl (7ZsA277) went, but by the time they got to the hollow 
tree the fire was burning so fiercely that the smoke nearly blinded 
them, and the ashes carried up by the wind made white rings about 
their eyes. They had to come home again without the fire, but with 
all their rubbing they were never able to get rid of the white rings. 

Now no more of the birds would venture. and so the little Uksn’/hi 
snake. the black racer. said he would go through the water and bring 
hack some fire. He swam across to the island and crawled through 
the grass to the tree, and went in by a small hole at the bottom. The 
heat and smoke were too much for him, too, and after dodging about 
blindly over the hot ashes until he was almost on fire himself be man- 
aved by good luck to get out again at the same hole, but his body had 
been scorched black, and he has ever since had the habit of darting 
and doubling on his track as if trying to escape from close quarters. 
He came back, and the great blacksnake, Gile’gi, **The Climber,” 
offered to go for fire. He swam over to the island and climbed up the 
tree on the outside. as the blacksnake always does, but when he put 
his head down into the hole the smoke choked him so that he fell into 
the burning stump. and before he could climb out again he was as 
black as the Uksw’hi. 

Now they held another council, for still there was no fire, and the 
world was cold, but birds, snakes. and fonr-footed animals, all had 


a 
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some excuse for not going, because they were all afraid to venture 
near the burning sycamore, until at last Kandne’ski Amai’yéhi (the 
Water Spider) said she would go. This is not the water spider that 
looks like a mosquito, but the other one, with black downy hair and 
red stripes on her body. She can run on top of the water or dive to 
the bottom. so there would be no trouble to get over to the island, but 
the question was, How could she bring back the fire? + TIL manage 
that,” said the Water Spider; so she spun a thread from her body and 
wove it into a fustZ bowl, which she fastened on her back. Then she 
crossed over to the island and through the grass to where the fire was 
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still burning. She put one little coal of fire into her bowl, and came 
hack with it, and ever since we have had fire, and the Water Spider still 
keeps her tusti bowl. 


3. KANA’/TI AND SELU: THE ORIGIN OF GAME AND CORN 


When I was a boy this is what the old men told me they had heard 
when they were boys. 

Long years ago, soon after the world was made, a hunter and his 
wife lived at Pilot knob with their only child, a little boy. The 
father’s name was Kana’ti (The Lucky Hunter), and his wife was 
called Selu (Corn). No matter when Kana’ti went into the wood, he 
never failed to bring back a load of game, which his wife would cut 
up and prepare, washing off the blood from the meat in the river near 
the house, The little boy used to play down by the river every day, 
and one morning the old people thought they heard laughing and talk- 
ing in the bushes as though there were two children there. When the 
boy cume home at night his parents asked him who had been playing 
with him all day, ‘He comes out of the water,” said the boy, ‘tand 
he calls himself my elder brother. He says his nother was eruel to 
him and threw him into the river.” Then they knew that the strange 
boy had sprung from the blood of the game which Selu bad washed 
off at the river’s edge. 

Every day when the little hoy went ont to play the other would join 
him, but as he always went buck again into the water the old people 
never had a chance to see him. At last one evening Kana’ti said to his 
son, ** Tomorrow, when the other boy comes to play, get hin to wrestle 
with you, and when you have your arms around him hold on to him 
and call for us.” The hoy promised to doas he was told, so the next 
day as soon as his playmate appeared he challenged him to a wrestling 
match. The other agreed at onee, but as soon as they had their arms 
around each other, Kana’tis boy began to scream for his father. The 
old folks at once came ranning down, and assoonas the Wild Boy saw 
them he struggled to free himself and cried out, ** Let me go: you 
threw me away!” but his brother held on until the parents reached the 
spot, when they seized the Wild Boy and took him home with them. 
They kept him in the house until they had tamed him, but he was 
always wild and artful in his disposition, and was the leader of his 
brother in every mischief. Tt was not long until the old people dis- 
covered that he had magic powers. and they called him I/nige-utasaa’hi 
(e-who-grew-up-wild). 

Whenever Kana’ti went into the mountains he always brought back 
a fat buck or doe, or maybe a couple of turkeys. One day the Wild 
Boy said to his brother, **I wonder where our father gets all that 
gane; let’s follow him next time and find out.” A few days afterward 
Kana’ti took a bow and some feathers in his hand and started off 
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toward the west. The boys waited a littl: while and then went after 
him, keeping out of sight until they saw him go into a swamp where 
there were a great many of the sinall reeds that hunters ase to make 
arrowshafts. Then the Wild Boy changed himself into a pull of 
bird's down, whieh the wind took up and carried until it alighted tpon 
Kana'ti’'s shoulder just as he entered the swamp. but Kana’ti knew 
nothing about it. Theold man cut reeds, fitted the feathers to them and 
made some arrows, and the Wild Boy—in his other shape thought, 
*T wonder what those things are for?” When Kana’ti had his arrows 
finished he came out of the swamp and went on again. The wind blew 
the down from his shoulder, and it fell in the woods, when the Wild 
Boy took his right shape again and went back and told his brother 
what he had seen, Keeping out of sight of their father, they followed 
him up the mountain until he stopped at a certain place and lifted a 
large rock. At once there ran out a buck, which Kana’ti shot, and 
then lifting it upon his back he started for home uguin, “Oho!” 
exclaimed the boys, **he keeps all the deer shut up in that hole. and 
whenever he wants meat he just lets one out and kills it with those 
things he made in the swamp.” They hurried and reached home before 
their father, who had the heavy deer to carry, and he never knew that 
they had followed. 

A few days later the boys went back to the swamp, eut some reeds, 
and made seven arrows, and then sturted up the mountain to where 
their father kept the game. When they got to the place, they raised 
the rock and a deereame running out. Justas they drew hack to shoot 
it, another came out, and then another and another, until the boys got 
confused and forgot what they were about. In those days all the deer 
had their tails hanging down like other animals, but asa buck was 
running past the Wild Boy struck its tail with his arrow so that it 
pointed upward. The boys thought this good sport. and when the 
next one ran past the Wild Boy struck its tail so that it stood straight 
up. and his brother struck the next one so bard with his arrow that 
the deer’s tail was almost curled over his back. The deer carries his 
tall this way ever since. The deer came running past until the last 
one had come out of the hole and escaped into the forest. Then came 
droves of raccoons, rabbits, and all the other four-footed animals —all 
but the bear, beeause there was no bear then. Last came great tlocks 
of turkeys, pigeons, and partridges that darkened the air like a cloud 
and made sueh a noise with their wings that Kana’ti, sitting at home, 
heard the sound like distant thunder on the mountains and said to him- 
self, ** My bad boys have got into trouble; T must go and see what they 
are doing.” 

So he went up the mountain, and when he came to the place where 
he kept the game he found the two boys standing by the rock, and all 
the birds and animals were gone. Kana’‘ti was furious, but without 
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saying a word he went down into the cave and kieked the covers off 
four jars in one corner. when out swarmed bedbnes, fleas, lice. and 
gnats, and got all over the boys. They sereamed with pain and fright 
and tried to beat off the inseets, but the thousands of vermin crawled 
over then and bit and stung them until both dropped down nearly 
dead. Kana’ti stood looking on until he thought they had been pun- 
ished enough, when he knocked off the vermin and made the boys a 
talk. “* Now, you rascals,” said he, ‘‘ you have always had plenty to 
eat and never bad to work for it. Whenever you were hungry all I 
had to do was to come up here and get a deer or a turkey and bring it 
home for your mother to cook; but now vou have let out all the ani- 
mials, and after this when you want a deer to ent yon will have to hunt 
all over the woods tor it, und then maybe not tind one. Go home now 
to your mother, while I see if T can find something to eat for supper.” 

When the boys got home again they were very tired and hungry and 
asked their mother for something to eat. ‘There is no meat,” said 
Selu, “but wait a little while and I'll get you something.” So she 
took a basket and started out to the storehouse. This storehouse was 
Wnuilt upon poles high up from the ground, to keep it out of the reach 
of animals, and there was a ladder to climb up by, and one door. but 
no other opening. Every day when Selu got ready to cook the dinner 
she wonld go out to the storehouse with a basket and bring it back 
full of cornand beans. The boys had never been inside the storehouse, 
so wondered where all the corn and beans could come from, as the 
house was not a very large one: so as soon as Selu went out of the 
door the Wild Boy said to his brother, *‘ Let’s go and see what she 
does,” They ran around and climbed up at the back of the storehouse 
and pulled ont a pieee of clay from between the logs, so that they 
could lookin. There they saw Selu standing in the middle of the room 
with the basket in front of her on the floor. Leaning over the basket, 
she rubbed her stomach—so—and the basket was half full of corn. 
Then she rubbed under her armpits—so—and the basket was full to 
the top with beans. The boys looked at each other and said, ** This 
will never do; our mother is a witch. If we eat any of that it will 
poison us. We must kill her.” 

When the boys came back into the house, she knew their thonghts 
before they spoke. ** So you are going to kill me?” said Seln, ‘* Yes,” 
suid the boys, ‘tyou area witch.” ** Well,” said their mother, ‘* when 
you have killed me, clear a large piece of ground in front of the house 
and drag my body seven times around the circle. Then drag me seven 
times over the ground inside the cirele, and stay up all night and wateh, 
and in the morning you will have plenty of corn.” The boys killed 
her with their clubs, and cut ot! ber head and put it up on the roof of 
the honse with her face turned to the west, and told her to look for her 
husband. Then they set to work to clear the ground in front of the 
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house, but instead of clearing the whole piece they cleared only seven 
little spots. This is why corm now grows only ina few places instead 
of over the whole world. They dragged the body of Sela around the 
circle, and wherever her blood fell on the ground the corn sprang up. 
But instead of dragging her body seven times across the ground they 
dragged it over only twice, which is the reason the Indians still work 
their crop but twice. The two brothers sat up and watched their corn 
all night. and in the morning it was tull erown and ripe. 

When Kana’ti came home at Jast. he looked around, but could not see 
selu anywhere. and asked the hoys where was their mother. ** She was 
a witch, and we killed her,” said the boys; ** there is her head np there 
on top ef the house.” When he saw his wife’s head on the roof, he 
was very angry, and said, TL won't stay with you any longer; I am 
going to the Wolf people.” So he started off, but before he had gone 
far the Wild Boy changed himself again to a tuft of down, which fell 
on Kana'ti’s shoulder. When Kana’ti reached the settlement of the 
Wolf people, they were holding a council in the townhouse. Tle went 
in and sat down with the tuft of bird’s down on his shoulder, but he 
never noticed it. When the Wolf chief asked him his business, he 
said: **T have two bad boys at home, and T want you to go in seven 
days from now and play ball against them.” Although Kana’ti spoke 
ax though he wanted them to play a game of ball, the Wolves knew 
that he meant for them to go and kill the two boys. They promised to 
go. Then the bird’s down blew off from Kana’ti’s shoulder, and the 
smoke carried it up throngh the hole in the roof of the townhouse. 
When it came down on the ground outside, the Wild Boy took his right 
shape again and went home and told his brother all that he had heard 
in the townhouse. But when Kana’ti left the Wolf people, he did not 
return home, but went on farther. 

The boys then began to get ready for the Wolves, and the Wild 
Boy—the magician—told his brother what to do. hey ran around 
the house in a wide circle until they had made a trail all around it 
excepting on the side from which the Wolves would come, where they 
Jeft small open space. Then they made four large bundles of arrows 
and placed them at four different points on the outside of the circle, 
after which they hid themselves in the woods and waited for the 
Wolves. In a day or two a whole party of Wolves caine and sur- 
rounded the house to kill the boys. The Wolves did not notice the 
trail around the house, because they came in where the boys had left 
the opening, but the moment they went inside the circle the trail 
changed toa high brush fence and shut them in. Then the boys on 
the outside took their arrows and began shooting them down, and as 
the Wolves could not jump over the fence they were all killed, excepting 
a few that escaped through the opening into a great swamp close by. 
The boys ran around the swap, and a cirele of fire sprang up in their 
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tracks and set fire to the grass and bushes and burned up nearly all 
the other Wolves. Only two or three got away, and from these have 
come all the wolves that are now in the world. 

Soon afterward some strangers from a distanee, who had heard that 
the brothers had a wonderful grain from which they made bread. eame 
to ask for some, for none but Selu and her family had ever known 
corn before. The boys gave them seven grains of corn, which they 
told them to plant the next night on their way home, sitting up all 
night to wateh the corn, which would have seven ripe ears in the 
morning. These they were to plant the next night and wateh in 
the same way. and so on every mght until they reached home, when 
they would have eorn enough to supply the whole people. The 
strangers lived seven days’ journey away. They took the seven grams 
and watehed all through the darkness until morning, when they saw 
seven tall stalks, each stalk bearing a ripened ear. They gathered the 
ears and went on their way. The next night they planted all their 
eorn, and guarded it as before until daybreak, when they found an 
abundant inerease. Bnt the way was lone and the sun was hot, and 
the people grew tired. On the last night before reaching home they 
fell asleep. and in the morning the corn they had planted had not even 
sprouted. They brought with them to their settlement what corn 
they had left and planted it, and with care and attention were able to 
raise aerop. But ever since the corn must be watched and tended 
through half the year, whieh before would grow and ripen in a night. 

As Kana’ti did not return, the boys at last concluded to go and find 
him. The Wild Boy took a gaming wheel and rolled it toward the 
Darkening land. {na little while the wheel came rolling back. and 
the boys knew their father was not there. He rolled it to the south 
and to the north, and each time the wheel eame back to him, and they 
knew their father was not there. Then he rolled it toward the Sun- 
Jand, and it did not return. ** Our father is there.” said the Wild 
Boy, * let us go and find him.” So the two brothers set off toward 
the east. and after traveling a long time they came upon Kana’ti walk- 
ing wong with a little dog by his side. “‘ You bad boys,” said their 
father, ‘have you eome here?” ** Yes,” they answered. “t we always 
accomplish what we start out to do—we are men.” ** This dog over- 
took me four days ago,” then said Kana’ti, but the boys knew that the 
dog was the wheel which they had sent after him to tind him. ** Well.” 
said Kana’ti, ‘‘as you have found me. we may «as well travel together, 
but I shall take the lead.” 

Soon they came to a swamp, and WKana'ti told them there was some- 
thing dangerous there and they must keep away from it. He went 
on ahead, but asx soon as he was out of sight the Wild Boy said to 
his brother, **Come and let us see what is in the swamp.” They 
went in together, and in the middle of the swamp they fonnd a large 
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panther asleep. The Wild Boy got out an arrow and shot the panther 
in the side of the head. The panther turned his head and the other 
hoy shot him on that side. He turned his head away again and the 
two brothers shot together—fust, trast. Gast But the panther was not 
burt by the arrows and paid no more attention to the boys. They 
cnme out of the swamp and soon overtook Kana’ti, waiting for thei. 
Did you tind it¢7 asked Kana’ti, 7 Yes,” suid the hoys, *swe found 
it, but it never hurt us. We are men.” Kama’ti was surprised, but 
sud nothing, und they went on again. 

After a while he turned to them and said. * Now vou dust be careful. 
We are coming to a tribe called the Anida’ditifitaski (* Roasters.” i. e., 
cannibals), andif they get you they will put you into a potand feaston 
you.” Vhen he went on ahead. Soon the hoys came to a tree which 
had been struck by Hghtning, and the Wild Boy directed his brother to 
gather some of the splinters from the tree and told hin what to do 
with them. Ina little while they cume to the settlement of the can- 
nibals. who, as soon ws they saw the boys, came running out, erying, 
“Good. here are two nice fat strangers. Now we'll have a grand 
feast!” They eanght the boys and dragged them into the townhouse, 
und sent word to all the people of the settlement fo come to the feast. 
They made np a great fire, put water into a huee pot and set it to 
boiling, and then seized the Wild Boy and put him down into it. His 
brother was not in the least frightened and made no attempt to escape, 
but quietly knelt down and began putting the splinters into the fire, 
as if fo make it burn better. When the cannibals thought the meat 
was about ready they lifted the pot from the fire, and that instant a 
blinding light filled the townhonse, and the lightning began to dart 
from one side’ to the other, striking down the cannibals until not one 
of them was left alive. Then the lightning went upthrough the smoke- 
hole. and the next moment there were the two hoys standing outside 
the townhouse as though nothing had happened. They went on and 
soon inet Kana’ti, who seemed much surprised to see them, and said, 
What! are vou here again?” -*O, yes, we never give up. We are 
great men!” -* What did the cannibals do to you!” "tWe met them 
und they brought us to their townhouse, but they never hurt us.” 


Kana‘ti said nothing more, and they went on. 


* 


He soon got out of sight of the boys, but they kept on until they 
came to the end of the world, where the sun comes ont. The sky was 
just coming down when they got there, but they waited until it went 
up again, and then they went throueh and clintbed up on the other 
side. There they found Kana‘ti and Selu sitting together, The old 
folk received them kindly and were elad to see them. telling (hem 
they might stay there a while. bat then they must go to live where the 
sun goes down, The boys stayed with their parents seven days and 
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then went on toward the Darkening land, where they are now. We 
‘all them Anisga’ya Tsunsdi’ (The Little Men), and when they talk 
to each other we hear low rolling thunder in the west. 

* koe * * % * * 

After Kana’tis boys had let the deer out from the cave where their 
father used to keep them, the hunters tramped about in the woods for 
a long time without finding any game. so that the people were very 
hungry. At last they heard that the Thunder Boys were now living 
in the far west. beyond the sun door, and that if they were sent for 
they could bring back the game. So they sent messengers for them, 
and the boys came and sat down in the middle of the townhouse and 
began to sing. 

At the first song there was a roaring sound like a strong wind in 
the northwest, and it grew louder and nearer as the boys sang on, 
until at the seventh song a whole herd of deer, led by a large buck, 
‘ame out from the woods. The boys had told the people to be ready 
with their bows and arrows, and when the song was ended and all the 
deer were close around the townhouse, the hunters shot into them and 
killed as many as they needed before the herd could get back into 
the timber. 

Then the Thunder Boys went back to the Darkening land, but 
before they left they taught the people the seven songs with whieh to 
call up the deer. It all happened so long ago that the songs are now 
forgotten—all but two. which the hunters still sing whenever they go 
after deer. 

WAHNENAUHI VERSION 

After the world had been brought up from under the water, They 
then made a man and a woman and led them around the edge of the 
island. On arriving at the starting place thev planted some corn, and 
then told the man and woman to go around the way they had been 
led. This they did. and on returning they found the corn up and 
vrowing nicely. They were then told to continue the circuit. Each 
trip consumed more time. At last the corn was ripe and ready for use.” 

* * * & x * * 

Another story is told of how sin came into the world. A man and 
a woman reared a large family of children in comfort and plenty, with 
very little trouble about providing food for them. Every morning 
the father went forth and very soon returned bringing with him a 
deer, or a turkey, or some other animal or fowl. At the same time 
the mother went ont and soon returned with a large basket filled with 
ears of corn which she shelled and pounded in a mortar. thus making 
meal for bread. 

When the children grew up, seeing with what apparent ease food 
was provided for them, they talked to each other about it, wondering 
that they never saw such things as their parents brought in. At last 
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one proposed to watch when their parents went out and to follow 
them. 

Accordingly next morning the plan was carried out. Those who 
followed the father saw him stop ata short distance from the cabin 
and turn over a targe stone that appeared to he carelessly leaned 
against nnother, On looking closely they saw an entrance toa large 
‘ave, and in it were many different kinds of animals and birds, such as 
their father had sometimes brought in for food. The man standing: at 
the entrance called a deer, which was lying at some distance and back 
of some other animals. It rose inimediately as it heard the call and 
came close up to him. Ile picked it up, closed the mouth of the cave, 
and returned, net once sceming to suspect what bis sons had done. 

When the old man was fairly out of sight, his sons, rejoicing how 
they had outwitted him, left their hiding place and went to the cave, 
saying they would show the old folks that they, too, could bring in 
something. They moved the stone away. though it was very heavy 
and they were obliged to use all their united strength. When the cave 
ras opened, the animals, instead of waiting to be picked up, all made 
a rush for the entrance. and leaping past the frightened and bewildered 
boys, scattered in all directions and disappeared in the wilderness, 
while the geuilty offenders could do nothing but gaze in stupitied 
amazement as they saw them escape. There were animals of all kinds, 
large and small—huffalo, deer, elk, antelope, raccoons, and squirrels; 
even catamounts and panthers, wolves and foxes, and many others, 
all fleeing together, At the same time birds of every kind were seen 
emerging from the opening, all in the same wild confusion as the quad- 
rupeds—turkeys, geese. swans, ducks, quails. eagles, hawks. and owls, 

Those who followed the mother saw her enter a small cabin, which 
they had never seen before, and close the door, The culprits found a 
small crack through which they could peer. They saw the woman 
place a basket on the ground and standing over it shake herself vigor- 
ously. jumping up and down, when lo and behold! large ears of corn 
hegan to fall into the basket. When it was well filled she took it up 
and, placing it on her head, came out. fastened the door. and prepared 
their breakfast as usual. When the meal had been finished in silence 
the man spoke to his children. telling them that he was aware of what 
they had done; that now he must die and they would be obliged to 
provide for themselves. He made bows and arrows for them, then 
sent them to hunt for the animals which they had turned loose. 

Then the mother told them that as they had found out her secret 
she could do nothing more for them; that she would die, and they 
must drag her hody around over the ground; that wherever her body 
was dragged corn would come up. Of this they were to make their 
bread. She told them that they must always save some for sced and 
plant every year. 
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4. ORIGIN OF DISEASE AND MEDICINE 


In the old days the beasts, birds, fishes, insects. and plants could all 
talk. and they and the people lived together in peace and friendship. 
But as time went on the people increased so rapidly that their settle- 
ments spread over the whole earth, and the poor animals found them- 
selves heginning to be cramped for room. This was bad enough, but 
to make it worse Man invented bows, knives, hlowguus, spears, and 
hooks, and began to slunghter the larger animals, birds, and fishes for 
their flesh or their skins, while the smaller creatures, such as the 
frogs and worms, were crushed and trodden upon without thought, out 
of pure carelessness or contempt. So the animals resolved to consult 
upon measures for ther common safety. 

The Bears were the first to meet in council in their townhouse under 
Kuwit’hi mountain, the ** Mulberry place.” and the old White Bear 
chief presided, After each in turn had complained of the way in which 
Man killed their friends, ate their flesh, and used their skins for his 
own purposes, it was decided to begin war at once against him. Some 
one asked what weapons Man used to destroy them. ** Bows and arrows, 
of conrse,” eried all the Bears in chorus. ‘* And what are they made 
of?” was the next question. ‘* The bow of wood. and the string of our 
entrails.” replied one of the Bears. It was then proposed that they 
make a bow and some arrows and see if they eould not use the same 
weapons against Man himself. So one Bear got a nice piece of loeust 
wood and another sacriticed himself for the good of the rest in order 
to furnish a piece of his entrails for the string. But when everything 
was ready and the first Bear stepped up to make the trial, it was found 
that in letting the arrow tly after drawing back the bow, his long elaws 
paught the string and spoiled the shot. This was annoying, but some 
one suggested that they night trim his elaws, which was aceordingly 
done, and on a second trial it was found that the arrow went straight 
to the mark. But here the chief. the old White Bear, objected, say- 
ing it was necessary that they should have long claws in order to be 
able to climb trees. ** One of us has already died to furnish the bow- 
string, and if we now cut off our claws we must all starve together. 
It is better to trust to the teeth aud claws that nature gave us, for it is 
plain that man’s weapons were not intended for us.” 

No one could think of any better plan, so the old chief dismissed the 
council and the Bears dispersed to the woods and thiekets without hay- 
ing concerted any way to prevent the increase of the human race. 
Had the result of the council been otherwise, we should now be at war 
with the Bears, but as it is. the hunter does not even ask the Bear’s par- 
don when he kills one. ; 

The Deer next held a council under their chief, the Little Deer, and 
after some talk deetded to send rheumatism to every hunter who should 
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kill one of them unless he took care to ask their pardon for the offense, 
They sent notice of their decision to the nearest settlement of Indians 
nnd told them at the same time what to do when necessity forced them 
to kill one of the Deer tribe. Now, whenever the hunter shoots a Decr. 
the Lite Deer, who is swift as the wind and can net be wounded, runs 
quickly up to the spot and, bending over the blood-stains. asks the spirit 
of the Deer if it has heard the prayer of the hunter for pardon. Uf the 
reply be Yes,” all is well. and the Litthe Deer goes on his way; but if 
the reply be ** No.” he follows on the trailof the hunter, guided hy the 
drops of bleod on the eround, antil he arrives at his cabin in the set- 
tlement. when the Littl Deer enters invisibly and strikes the hunter 
with rheumatism, so that he heeomes at once ae helpless cripple. No 
hunter who has regard tor his health ever fails to ask pardon of the 
Deer for killing it, although some hunters who have not learned the 
prayer lay try to turn aside the Little Deer from “his pursuit by 
building a fire behind them in the trail. 

Next came the Fishes and Reptiles, who had their own eomplaints 
against Man. They held their council together and determined to 
make their vietims dream of snakes twining about them in slimy folds 
and blowing foul breath in their faces, or to make them dream of 
eating raw or decaying fish,so that they would lose appetite, sicken, 
and die. This is why people dream about snakes and fish. 

Finally the Birds, Insects, and smaller animals came together for 
the same purpose, and the Grubworm was chief of the council. It 
was decided that each in turn shonld give an opinion, and then they 
would vote on the question as to whether or not Man was guilty. 
Seven votes should be enough to condemn him. One after another 
denounced Man’s cruelty and injustice toward the other animals and 
voted in favor of his death. The Frog spoke first, saying: 7 We 
must do something to cheek the increase of the race, or people will 
hecome so numerous that we shall he crowded from off the earth, 
See how they have kicked me about because Tin nehy, as they say. 
until my back is covered with sores;” and here he showed the spots on 
his skin. Next came the Bird—no one remembers now which one it 
was—who condemned Man **because he burns my feet off.” meaning 
the way in which the hunter barbecues birds by impaling them on a 
stick set over the fire. so that their feathers and tender feet are singed 
off. Others followed in the same strain. The Ground-squirrel wone 
ventured to say a good word for Man, who seldom hurt him heeause 
he was so smnall, but this made the others so angry that they fell upon 
the Ground-squirrel and tore him with their claws, and the stripes are 
on his back to thix day. 

They began then to devise und name so many new disenses, one after 
another, that had not their invention at last failed them, no one of the 
human race would have been able to survive. The Grubworm grew 
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constantly more pleased as the name of each disease was called off, until 
at lust they reached the end of the list, when some one proposed to 
make menstruation sometimes fatal to women. On this he rose up in 
his place and cried: ** Wadda'! [Thanks!] Pm glad some more of them 
will die. for they are getting so thick that they tread on me.” The 
thought fairly made him shake with joy. so that he fell over backward 
and eould not get on his feet again, but had to wrigele off on his back. 
us the Grubworm has done ever since. 

When the Plants, who were friendly to Man, heard what had been 
done by the animals, they determined to defeat the latters’ evil desiens. 
Each Tree, Shrub, and Herb, down even to the Grasses and Mosses, 
agreed to furnish a cure for some one of the diseases named, and each 
said: “IT shall appear to help Man when he ealls upon me in his need.” 
Thus eame medicine; and the plants, every one of whieh has its use if 
we only knew it, furnish the remedy to counteract. the evil wrought 
by the revengeful animals. Even weeds were made for some good 
purpose, which we must find out for ourselves. When the doctor 
does not know what medicine to nse for a sick man the spirit of the 
plant tells him. 


5. THE DAUGHTER OF THE SUN 


The Sun lived on the other side of the sky vault, but her daughter 
lived in the middle of the sky, directly above the earth, and every day 
as the Sun was elimbing along the sky arch to the west she used to 
stop at her daughter's house for dinner. 

Now. the Sun hated the people on the earth, because they could 
never look straight at her without serewing up their faces. She said 
to her brother, the Moon, ** My grandchildren are ugly; they grin all 
over their faces when they look at me.” But the Moon said, ‘‘T like 
ny younger brothers; I think they are very handsome ”—beeanse 
they always suuled pleasantly when they saw him in the sky at night, 
for his rays were milder. 

The Sun was jealous and planned to kill all the people. so every day 
when she got near her daughter's house she sent down such snltry 
rays that there was a great fever and the people died lv hundreds, 
until everyone had lost some friend and there was fear that no one 
would he left. They went for help to the Little Men, who said the 
only way to save themselves was to kill the Sun. 

The Little Men made medicine and changed two men to snakes, the 
Spreading-adder and the Copperhead, and sent then: to wateh near the 
door of the daughter of the Sun to bite the old Sun when she came 
next day. They went together and hid near the house until the Sun 
eume, but when the Spreading-adder was about to spring, the bright 
Hight blinded him and he could only spit out yellow slime, as he does 
to this duy when he tries to bite. She called him a nasty thing and 
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went by into the house, and the Copperhead crawled off without trying 
to do anything. 

So the people still died from the heat. and they went to the Little 
Men asecond time for help. The Little Men made medicine again and 
changed one man into the great Uktena and another into the Rattle- 
snake and sent them to watch near the house and kill the old Sun when 
she came for dinner. They made the Uktena very large, with horns 
on his head. and everyone thought he would he sure to do the work, 
but the Rattlesnake was so quick and eager that he got ahead and coiled 
up just ontside the house, and when the Sums daughter opened the 
door to look out for her mother, he sprang up and bit her and she fell 
dead in the doorway. He forgot to wait for the old Sun, but went 
buck to the people, and the Uktena was so very angry that he went 
hack, too. Since then we pray to the rattlesnake and do not kill him, 
because he is kind and never tries to bite if we do not disturb him. 
The Uktena erew angrier alt the time and very dangerous, so that if 
he even looked ata man, that man’s family would die. After a long 
time the people held a council and decided that he was too dangerous 
to be with them, so they sent him up to Galii‘liti, and he is there 
now. The Spreading-adder, the Copperhead, the Rattlesnake, and the 
Uktena were all men. 

When the Sun found her daughter dead. she went into the house 
and grieved, and the people did not die any more, hut now the world 
was dark all the time. because the Sun would not come out. They 
went again to the Little Men, and these told them that if they wanted 
the Sun to come out again they must bring back her daughter from 
Tstisgina’i, the Ghost country, in Ustithi’vi, the Darkening land in 
the west. They chose seven men to go, and gave each a sourwood rod 
a hand-breadth long. The Little Men told them they must take a box 
with them, und when they got to Tsfisgind7 they would find all the 
ghosts at adance. They must stand outside the cirele, and when the 
young woman passed in the dance they must strike her with the rods 
und she would fall to the ground. Then they must put her into the 
box and bring her back to her inother, but they mast be very sure not 
to open the box, even a little way, until they were home aguin. 

They took the rods and a box and traveled seven days to the west 
until they came to the Darkening land. There were a great many 
people there, and they were having a dance just as if they were at 
home inthe settlements. The young woman was in the outside circle, 
and as she swung around to where the seven men were standing. one 
struck her with his red and she turned her head and saw him. As she 
came around the second time another touched her with his rod, and 
then another and another, unti] at the seventh round she fell out of 
the ring, and they put ber into the box and closed the lid fast. The 
other ghosts seemed never to notice what had happened. 
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They took up the box and started home toward the cast. In a little 
while the girl came to life again and begged to be let out of the box, 
but they made no answer and went on. Soon she called again and said 
she was hungry, but still they made no answer and went on. After 
another while she spoke again and called fora drink and pleaded so 
that it was very hard to listen to her, but the men who carried the box 
said nothing and still went on. When at last they were very near 
home, she ealled again and begged them to raise the lid just a little, 
because she was smothering. They were afraid she was really dying 
now, so they lifted the lid a little to give her air, hut as they did so 
there was a fluttering sound inside and something flew past them into 
the thicket and they heard a redbird ery, *Ave/shl hueish! hinish!~ in 
the bushes. They shut down the lid and went on again to the settle- 
ments, but when they got there and opened the box it was empty. 

So we know the Redbird is the daughter of the Sun, and if the men 
had kept the box elosed, as the Little Meu told them to do, they would 
have brought her home safely, and we could bring back our other 
friends also from the Ghost country, but now when they die we can 
never bring them back. 

The Sun had heen elad when they started to the Ghost eountry, but 
when they came back without her daughter she grieved and cried, 
“Ay daughter, my daughter,” and wept until her tears made a flood 
upon the earth, and the people were afraid the world would be 
drowned. They held another council, and sent their handsomest young 
men and women to amuse her so that she would stop erying. They 
daneed before the Sun and sang their best songs, but for a long time 
she kept her face covered and paid no attention, until at last the 
drummer suddenly changed the song, when she lifted up her faee, and 
was so pleased at the sight that she forgot her grief and smiled. 


6. HOW THEY BROUGHT BACK THE TOBACCO 


Tn the beginning of the world, when people and animals were all the 
saine, there was ouly one tobacco plant, to which they all came for 
their tobaeco until the Dagtl’ka geese stole it and carried it far away 
tothe south. The people were suffering without it, and there was one 
old woman who grew so thin and weak that everybody said she would 
soon die unless she eould get tobacco to keep her alive. 

Different animals offered to go for it, one after another, the larger 
ones first and then the smaller ones, but the Dagdi kt saw and killed 
every one betore he could get to the plant. After the others the little 
Mole tried to reaeh it by going under the ground, but the Dagal’ki 
saw his track and killed him as he came out. 

At last the Huminingbird offered, but the others said be was entirely 
too small and might as well stay at home. He begged them to let him 
try, so they showed hima plant in a field and told him to let them see 
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how he would ge about it. The next moment he was eone and they 
saw him sitting on the plant, and then ina moment he was back again. 
but no one bad seen him eoing or coming, because he was so swift. 
~This is the way PI do.” said the Hummingbird, so they let him try. 

Tle thew otf to the east, and when he caine in sieht of the tobacco 
the Dagdl’ka were watching all about it, but they could not see hint 
hbeenause he was so small and tlew so swiftly. He darted down on the 
plant— fsv./—and snatched ot! the top with the leaves and seeds, and 
was off again before the Dagil ki knew what bad happened. Before 
he got home with the tobaeco the old woman had fainted and they 
thought she was dead, but he blew the smoke into her nostrils, and 
with a cry of ** 7s@’7@! [Tohacco!|” she opened her eyes and was alive 
again. 

SECOND VERSION 

The people had tobacco in the beginning. but they had used it all, 
and there was great suffering for want of it. There was one old 
man so old that he had to be kept alive by smoking. and as his son 
did not want to see hint die he decided to go himself to try and get 
some more. The tobacco country was far in the south, with high 
mountains all around it, and the passes were guarded, so that it was 
very hard to vet into it. but the young man was a eonjurer and was not 
afraid. He traveled southward until he came to the mountains on the 
horder of the tobacco country. Then he opened his medicine bag and 
took out a hummingbird skin and put it over himself Hike a dress. 
Now he was a hummingbird and tlew over the mountains to the tobacco 
field and pulled some of the leaves and seed and put them into his 
medieine bag. He was so snull and swift that the guards, whoever 
they were, did not see him,and when he had taken as much as he could 
carry be flew back over the mountains in the sane way. Then he took 
off the hunimingbird skin and put it into his medicine bag. and was a 
man again, He started home, and on his way came to a tree that had 
a hole in the trank, like x door, near the first branches, and a yery 
pretty woman was looking out from it. Ue stoppedand tried to climb 
the tree, but although he was a good climber he found that he always 
sipped back. He put on a pair of medicine moccasins from his pouch, 
and then he could elimb the tree, but when he reached the first branches 
he looked up and the hole was still as far away as before. He climbed 
higher and higher, but every time he looked up the hole seemed to he 
farther than before, until at last he was tired and came down again. 
When he reached home he found his father very weak. but still alive. 
and one draw at the pipe made him strong again. The people planted 
the seed and have had tobacco ever since. 


7. THE JOURNEY TO THE SUNRISE 


A long time ago several young men made up their minds to tind the 
place where the Sun lives and see what the Sun is like. They got 
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ready their hows and arrows, their parched corn and extra moccasins, 
and started out toward the east. At first they met tribes they knew. 
then they came to tribes they had only heard about, and at last to 
others of which they had never heard. 

There was a tribe of root eaters and another of acorn eaters, with 
great piles of acorn shells near their houses. In one tribe they found 
a sick man dying, and were told it was the eustom there when a man 
died to bury his wife in the same grave with him. They waited until 
he was dead, when they saw his friends lower the body into a great 
pit, so deep and dark that from the top they could not see the bottom. 
Then a rope was tied around the woman's body, together with a bun- 
dle of pine knots, a lighted pine knot was put into her hand, and she 
was lowered into the pit to die there in the darkness after the last pine 
knot was burned. 

The young men traveled on until they came at last to the sunrise 
place where the sky reaches down to the ground. They found that the 
sky was an arch or vault of solid rock hung above the earth and was 
always swinging up and down, so that when it went up there was an 
open place like a door between the sky and ground, and when itswung 
back the door was shut. The Sun came out of this door from the east 
and climbed along on the inside of the arch. It hada human figure, but 
wus too bright for them to see clearly and too hot to come very near. 
They waited until the Sun had come out and then tried to get through 
while the door was still open, but just as the first one was in the door- 
way the rock came down and crushed him, The other six were afraid 
to try it, and as they were now at the end of the world they turned 
around and started back again, but they had traveled so far that they 
were old men when they reached home. 


8. THE MOON AND THE THUNDERS. 


The Sun was a young woman and lived in the East, while her brother, 
the Moon, lived in the West. The girl had a lover who used to come 
every month in the dark of the moon to court her. He would come 
at night, and leave before daylight, and although she talked with him 
she could not see his face in the dark. and he would not tell her his 
name, until she was wondering all the time who it could be. At last 
she hit upon a plan to tind ont. so the next time he eame, as they were 
sitting together in the dark of the asi, she slyly dipped her hand into 
the cinders and ashes of the fireplace and rubbed it over his face, say- 
ing. ‘* Your face is cold; you must have suffered from the wind,” 
and pretending to be very sorry for him, but he did not know that 
she had ashes on her hand. After a while he left her and went away 
again, 

The next night when the Moon came up in the sky his face was cov- 
ered with spots, and then his sister knew he was the one who had been 
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coming to see her. Ife was so mmch ashamed to have her know it 
that he kept as far away as he could at the other end of the sky all the 
night. Ever since he tries to keep a long way behind the San, and 
when he does sometimes have to come near her in the west le makes 
himself as thin as a ribbon so that he can hardly be seen. 

Some old people say that the moon is a ball which was thrown up 
against the sky ina game alone time ago. They say that two towns 
were playing against each other, but one of them: had the best runners 
and had almost won the eame, when the leader of the other side picked 
up the ball with his hand a thing that is not allowed in the game— 
and tried to throw it to the goal, but it strack against the solid sky 
yanlt and was fastened there, to remind players never to cheat. When 
the moon looks small and pale it is because some one has handled the 
ball unfairly, and for this reason they formerly played only at the 
time of a full noon. 

When the sun or moon is eclipsed it is because a great frog up in 
the sky is trying to swallow it. Everybody knows this. even the 
Creeks and the other tribes, and in the olden times, eighty or a hun- 
dred years ago, before the great medicine men were all dead. when- 
ever they saw the sun grow dark the people would come together and 
tire guns and beat the drum, and ina little while this would frighten 
off the great frog and the sun would he all right again. 

The common people call both Sun and Moon Wiad, one being 
“Nifida that dwells in the day” and the other ** Ndifda that dwells in 
the night.” but the priests call the San Sitd/idsh7’,  Six-killer” and 
the Moon Ge" ydqu'qa, though nobody knows now what this word means, 
or why they use these names. Sometimes people ask the Moon not to 
let it rain or snow. 

The great Thunder and his sons. the two Thunder boys, live far in 
the west above the sky vault. The hehtning and the rainbow are 
their beautiful dress. The priests pray to the Thunder and call him 
the Red Man, because that is the briehtest color of his dress. There 
are other Thunders that live lower down, in the clitls and mountains, 
and under waterfalls, and travel on invisible ridges from one high 
peak to another where they have their town houses. The great Thun- 
ders above the sky are kind and helpful when we pray to them, but 
these others are always plotting mischief. One must not point at the 
rainbow, or one’s finger will swell at the lower joint. 


9. WHAT THE STARS ARE LIKE 


There are different opinions about the stars. Some say they are 
halls of light, others say they are homan, but most people say they 
are Hving creatures covered with luminous fur or feathers. 

One night a hunting party camping in the mountains noticed two 
lights like large stars moving along the top of a distant ridge. They 
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wondered and watched until the light disappeared on the other side. 
The next night, and the next. they saw the lights again moving along 
the ridge, and atter talking over the matter decided to go on the mor- 
row and try to learn the cause. In the morniny they started out and 
went until they came to the ridge, where, after searching some time, 
they found two strange creatures about so large (making a cirele with 
outstretched arms), with round bodies covered with tine fur or downy 
feathers. from whieh small heads stuck out like the heads of terrapins. 
As the breeze played upon these feathers showers of sparks flew out. 

The hunters carried the strange creatures back to the camp, intend-— 
ing to take them home to the settlements on their return. They kept 
them several days and noticed that every night they would grow 
bright and shine like great stars, although by day they were only balls 
of vray fur. except when the wind stirred and made the sparks fly out. 
They kept very quiet, and no one thought of their trying to eseape. 
when, on the seventh night, they suddenly rose from the ground like 
balls of fire und were soon above the tops of the trees. Higher and 
higher they went, while the wondering hunters watched. until at last 
they were only two bright points of light in the dark sky, and then 
the hunters knew that they were stars, 


io. ORIGIN OF THE PLEIADES AND THE PINE 


Long ago, when the world was new, there were seven boys who 
used to spend all their time down by the townhouse playing the 
gatayi'sti game, rolling a stone wheel along the ground and sliding a 
curved stick after it to strike it. Their mothers scolded, but it did no 
good, so one day they collected some gataytisti stones and boiled 
them in the pot with the corn for dinner. When the boys eame home 
hungry their mothers dipped out the stones and said, “Since you like 
the vatayd’sti better than the cornfield, take the stones now for your 
dinner.” 

The boys were very angry, and went down to the townhouse, say- 
ing, “*As our mothers treat us this way. let us go where we shall 
never trouble them any more.” They began a dance-—some say it 
was the Feather dance—and went round and round the townhouse, 
praying to the spirits to help them. At last their mothers were 
afraid something was wrong and went out to look for them. They 
saw the boys still dancing around the townhouse, and as they watched 
they noticed that their feet were off the earth, and that with every 
round they rose higher and higher in the air. They ran to get their 
children, but it was too late. for they were already above the roof of 
the townhouse—all but one. whose mother managed to pull bim down 
with the gatayd’sti pole, but he struck the ground with such force 
that he sank into it and the earth closed over him, 

The other six cireled higher and higher until they went up to the 
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sky. where we see them now as the Pleindes, which the Cherokee 
stil] call Ani‘tsutsi (Yhe Boys). Phe people grieved long after them, 
bat the mother whose hey had gone into the ground came every 
morning and every evening to ery over the spot until the earth was 
damp with her tears. At last a little green shoot spronted up and 
grew day by day until it became the tall tree that we call now the 
pine, and the pine is of the sume nature as the stars and bolds in 
itself the same bright light. 


1r. THE MILKY WAY 


Some people in the south had acorn mill. in which they pounded 
the corm into meal, and several mornings when they came to fill it they 
noticed that some of the meal had been stolen during the night. They 
examined the ground and found the tracks of a dog, so the next night 
they watched. and when the dog vame from the north and began to eat 
the meal out of the bow] they sprang out and whipped him. Ile ran 
off howling to his home in the north, with the meal dropping from his 
mouth ax he ran, and leaving behind a white trail where now we see the 
Milky Way. which the Cherokee call to this day Gi li-utsdi’stinda’vi, 
Where the dog ran.” 


12, ORIGIN OF STRAWBERRIES 


When the first man was created and a mate was given to him, they 
lived together very happily for a time. but then began to quarrel. until 
at last the woman left her hushand and started ofl toward NoAdiedh’vi. 
the Sun Jand, in the east. The man followed alone and grieving, but 
the woman kept on steadily ahead and never looked behind, until 
Une" lanfihi. the great Apportioner (the Sun), took pity on him and 
asked him if he was still angry with his wife. He said he was not. and 
Une’ lanif’hi then asked him if he would like to have her back again, 
to which he eagerly answered ves. 

so Une" lanan’hi caused a patch of the finest ripe huckleberries to 
spring up along the path in front of the woman, but she passed hy 
without paying any attention to them. Farther on he put a clump of 
blackberries, but these also she refused to notice. Other fruits, one, 
two, and three. and then some trees covered with beantiful red service 
herries. were placed beside the path to tempt her, but she still went on 
until suddenly she saw in front a patch of large ripe strawberries, the 
firstever known. She -tooped to gather a few to eat, and as she picked 
them xhe chanced to turn her fave to the west, and at once the memory 
of her husband came hack to her and she found herself unable to go 
on. She sat down, but the longer she waited the stronger became ber 
desire for her husband, and at last she gathered a bunch of the finest 
berries and started back along the path to give them to him. He met 
her kindly aud they went home together. 
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13. THE GREAT YELLOW-JACKET: ORIGIN OF FISH AND FROGS 


A long time ago the people of the old town of Kanu’ga li'vi (** Brier 
place.” or Briertown), on Nantahala river, in the present Macon 
county, North Carolina, were much annoyed by a great insect called 
Ula‘e@i’, as large as a house, which used to come from some secret 
hiding place, and darting swiftly through the air, would snap up chil- 
dren from their play and carry them away. It was unlike any other 
insect ever known, and the people tried many times to track it to its 
home, but it was too swift to be followed. 

They killed a squirrel and tied a white string to it, so that its course 
could be followed with the eye. as Jee hunters follow the flight of a 
hee to its tree. The U'la‘gti’ came and carried off the squirrel with 
the string hanging to it, but darted away so swiftly throngh the air 
that it was out of sight ina moment. They killed a turkey and puta 
longer white string to it. and the U'la‘gt’ came and took the turkey, 
but was gone again before they could see in what direction it flew. 
They took a deer ham and tied a white string to it, and again the 
U'la‘gii! swooped down and Sore it off so swiftly that it conld not be 
followed. At last they killed a yearling deer and tied a very long 
white string to it. The U'la‘gfi’ came again and seized the deer, but 
this time the load was so heavy that it had to fly slowly and so low 
down that the string could be plainly seen, 

The hunters got together for the pursuit. They followed it along 
a ridge to the east until they came near where Franklin now is, when, 
on looking across the valley to the other side, they saw the nest of 
the Ula‘gi’ in a large cave in the rocks. On this they raised a great 
shout and made their way rapidly down the mountain and across to the 
cave, The nest had the entrance below with tiers of cells built up one 
above another to the roof of the cave. The great U’la'ef’ was there, 
with thonsands of smaller ones, that we now call vellow-jackets. The 
hunters built fires around the bole, so that the smoke filled the cave 
and smothered the great insect and multitudes of the smaller ones, 
but others which were outside the cave were not killed, and these 
escaped and increased until now the yvellow-jackets, which before 
were unknown, are all over the world. The people called the cave 
Tsviefii'yi. ** Where the vellow-jacket was,” and the place from which 
they first saw the nest they called A‘tahi’ta, ** Where they shouted,” and 
these are their names today. 

They say also that all the fish and frogs came from a great monster 
fish and frog which did much damage until at last they were killed 
by the people, who cut them up inte little pieces which were thrown 
into the water and afterward took shape as the smaller fishes and 
frogs. 
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14. THE DELUGE 


A long time ago aman had a dog, which began to go down to the 
river every day and look at the water and howl At last the man 
was angry and scolded the doe. which then spoke to him and said: 
“Very soon there ts going to be a great freshet and the water will 
come so high thut everybody will be drowned; but if you will make a 
raft to get upon when the rain comes you can be saved, but vou must 
tirst throw me into the water.” The man did not believe it. and the 
dow said. “Hf vou want a sign that TP speak the truth, look at the back 
of my neck.” He Jooked and saw that the dog’s neck had the skin 
worn oll so that the bones stuck out. 

Then he believed the dow, and beean to bnild a raft. Soon the rain 
came and he took his family, with plenty of provisions, and they all 
got upon it. It rained fora long time, and the water rose until (he 
mountains were covered and all the people in the world were drowned. 
Then the rain stopped and the waters went down again, until at last 
it was safe to come off the raft. Now there was no one alive but the 
man and his family, but one day they heard a sound of dancing and 
shonting on the other side of the ridge. The man climbed to the top 
and looked over: everything was still, but all along the valley he saw 
great piles of bones of the people who had been drowned, and then 
he knew that the ghosts had been dancing. 


Quvaprerep Myris 
15. THE FOURFOOTED TRIBES 


In Cherokee inythology, as in that of Indian tribes eenerally, there 
is no essential difference between men and animals. In the primal 
genesis period they seem to be completely undifferentiated, and we 
find all creatures alike living and working together in harmony and 
mutual helpfulness until man, by his ageressiveness and disregard for 
the rights of the others, provokes their hostility, when insects, birds, 
fishes, reptiles, and fourfooted beasts join forces against him (sec 
story, “Origin of Disease and Medicine”). enceforth their lives are 
apart. but the difference ts always one of degree only.  Vhe animals, 
like the people. are organized into tribes and have like them their 
chiefs and townhouses. their councils and ballplays. and the same 
hereafter in the Darkening land of Ustifhi’yi. Man is stl the para- 
mount power, and hunts and slaughters the others as his own necessi- 
ties compel, but is obliged to satisfy the animal tribes in’ every 
instance, very much as a murder is compounded for, according to the 
Indian system, by ‘tcovering the bones of the dead” with presents for 
the bereaved relatives. 

This pardon to the hunter is made the cvasier through a peculiar 
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doctrine of reincarnation, according to which, as explained by the 
shamans, there ix assigned to every animal a definite life term which 
‘an not be curtailed by violent means. If it is killed before the expi- 
ration of the allotted time the death is only tenyporary and the body 
is inmiediately resurrected in its proper shape from the blood drops, 
and the animal continues its existence until the end of the predestined 
period, when the body is finally dissolved and the liberated spirit goes 
to join its kindred shades in the Darkening land. ‘This idea appears 
in the story ef the bear man and in the behef eoncerning the Little 
Deer. Death is thus but a temporary accident and the killing a mere 
minor crime. By some priests it is held that there are seven succes- 
sive reanimatious before the final end. 

Certain supernatural personages, Kana’tY and Tsulkali’ (see the 
myths). have dominion over the animals, and are therefore regarded 
as the distinctive @ods of the hunter. Kana’‘ti at one time kept the 
game animals, as well as the pestiferous inseets, shut up in a cave 
under ground, from which they were released by his undutiful sons. 
The primeval animals—the actors in the animal myths and the pred- 
ecessors of the existing speeies—are believed to have been much 
larger, stronger, and eleverer than their successors of the present 
day. In these myths we tind the Indian explanation of eertaim pecu- 
liarities of form, color, or habit, and the various animals are always 
consistently represented as acting in accordance with their well-known 
characteristics. 

First and most prominent in the animal myths is the Rabbit (7&/s¢z), 
who figures always as a trickster aad deceiver, generally malicious, 
hut often beaten at his own game by those whom he had intended to 
victimize. The connection of the rabbit with the dawn god and the 
relation of the Indian myths to the stories current among the southern 
negroes are discussed in another plaice. Ball players while in train- 
ing are forbidden to eat the flesh of the rabbit. beeanse this animal so 
easily becomes confused in running. On the other hand, their spies 
seek opportunity to strew along the path which iust be taken by 
their rivals a soup made of rabbit hamstrings, with the purpose of 
rendering them timorous in action. 

In a hall game between the birds and the fourfooted animals (see 
story) the Bat, which took sides with the birds, is said to have won the 
victory for his party by his superior dodging abilities. For this rea- 
son the wings or sometimes the stuffed skin of the bat are tied to the 
implements used in the game to insure suecess for the players. Accord- 
ing to the same myth the Flying Squirrel (Zev) also aided in securing 
the victory, and henee both these aninials are still invoked by the ball 
player. The meat of the common eray squirrel (s@/@//z) is forbidden 
to rheumatic patients, on aeeount of the squirrel’s habit of assuming 
a cramped position when eating. The stripes upon the back of the 
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eround squirrel (vye"ga) are the mark of scratches made by the angry 
animals at a memorable connei! in whieh he teok it upon himself to 
suv a good word for the archenemy, Man (see 7 Origin of Disease and 
Medicine”). The peculiarities of the mink (#777) are accounted for hy 
another story. 

The buttalo, the largest game animal of America, was hunted in the 
southern Ale@heny region untth almost the close of the lust century, 
the particular species beme probably that known in the West as the 
wood or mountain buffalo. The name in use among the principal cull 
tribes was practically the same, and can not be analyzed. viz, Cherokee, 
ys’ Hichitee. ganas’; Creek, yena'’say Choctaw. yevumeh.  Athough 
the flesh of the buffalo was eaten, its skin dressed tor blankets and hed 
coverings, its long hair woven into belts, and its horns carved into 
spoons, it is vet strangely absent from Cherokee folklore. So far as 
is known it is mentioned in but a sinvle one of the sacred formulas, in 
which a person-under treatment for rheumatism ix forbidden to eat 
the meat. touch the skin, or use a spoon nde from the horn of the 
butfalo, upon the ground of an oceult connection between the habitual 
cramped attitude of a rheumatic and the natural “hump” of that 
unimal, 

The elk is known, probably by report, under the name of wi’ 
cgwa. “great deer”. but there is noe myth or folklore in connection 
with it. 

The deer. ave’, which is still common in the mountains, was the 
principal dependence of the Cherokee hunter, and is consequently 
prominent in myth, folklore, and ceremonial, One of the seven 
gentes of the tribe is named from it (Ani’-Nawi’. ‘Deer People”). 
According to a myth given elsewhere, the deer won his horns ina sue- 
cessful race with the rabbit. Rheumatism is usually ascribed to the 
work of revengetal deer ehosts, which the hunter has neglected to 
placate, while on the other hand the aid of the deer is Invoked against 
frostbite, as its feet are believed to be immune from injury by frost. 
The wolf, the fox, and the opossum are also invoked for this purpose, 
and for the same reason. When the redroot (Cvanothis amerienmis) 
puts forth its leaves the people say the young fawns are then in the 
mountains. On killing a deer the hunter always cuts out the ham- 
string from the hind quarter and throws’ it away. for fear that if 
he ate it he would thereafter tire easily in traveling. 

The powerful chief of the deer tribe is the Awi! Usdi’. or ** Little 
Deer.” who is invisible to all except the greatest masters of the 
hunting secrets, and can be wounded only by the hunter who has sup- 
plemented veurs of occult study with frequent fasts and Jonely vigils. 
The Little Deer keeps constant protecting watch over his subjects. and 
sees well to it that not one is ever killed jn wantonness. When a deer 
is shot by the hunter the Litthe Deer knows it at once and is instantly 
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at the spot. Bending low his head he asks of the blood stains upon 
the ground if they have heard—i. e., if the hunter has asked pardon 
for the life that he has taken. Tf the formulistivr prayer has been made, 
all is well, because the necessary sacrifice has been atoned for; but if 
otherwise, the Little Deer tracks the hunter to his house by the blood 
drops along the trail, and, unseen and unsuspected. puts into his body 
the spirit of rheumatisin that shall rack him with aches and pains from 
that time henceforth. As seen at rare intervals—perhaps once in a 
long lifetime—the Little Deer is pure white and about the size of a 
sinall dog, has branching antlers, and is always in company with a large 
herd of deer. Even though shot by the master hunter, he comes to lite 
again, being immortal, but the fortunate huntsman who can thus 
make prize of his antlers has in them an unfailing talisinan that brings 
him success in the chase forever after. The smallest portion of one 
of those horns of the Little Deer, when properly consecrated, attracts 
the deer to the hunter, and when exposed from the wrapping dazes 
them so that they forget to run and thus become an easy prey. 
Like the Uldnsi'ti stone (see number 50), it is a dangerous prize when 
not treated with proper respect, and is—or was—kept always in a secret 
place away from the house to guard against sacrilegious handling. 

Somewhat similar talismanic power attached to the down from the 
young antler of the deer when properly consecrated. So firin was 
the belief that it had influence over “anything about a deer” that 
eighty and a hundred years ago even white traders used to bargain 
with the Indians for such charms in order to increase their store of 
deerskins by drawing the trade to themselves. The faith in the exist- 
ence of the miraculous Little Deer is almost as strong and universal 
to-day among the older Cherokee as is the belief in a future Hite. 

The bears (yén#) are transformed Cherokee of the old clan of the 
Ani-Tsa’gthi (see story, “Origin of the Bear”). Their chief is the 
White Bear, who lives at Kuwa’hi, + Mulberry place.” one of the high 
peaks of the Great Smoky mountains, near to the enchanted Jake of 
Ataga’hi (see number 69), to which the wounded bears eo to be eured of 
their hurts. Under Kuwa’hi and each of three other peaks in the same 
mountain region the bears have townhouses, where they congregate 
and hold dances every fall before retiring to their dens for the winter. 
Being really human, they can talk if they only would, and once a 
mother bear was heard singing to her cul in words which the hunter 


understood. There is one variety known as /u/ds'-géandhi'ta, - long 
hans,” described as a large Dlack bear with long legs and small feet, 
which is always lean, and whieh the hunter does not care to shoot, pos- 
sibly on uceount of its leanness. It is believed that new-born cubs are 
hairless, like mice. 

The wolf (vaya) is revered ax the hunter and watchdog of Kana'ti, 
and the largest gens in the tribe bears the name of Ani’-wa" va, ** Wolf 
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people” ‘The ordinary Cherokee will never kill one if he ca possthly 
avoid it, but will let the animal @o by unharmed, believing that the 
kindred of no slain wolf will surely revenge his death, and that the 
weapon with which the deed is done will be rendered worthless for 
further shooting until cleaned and exorcised by a medicine man. Cor 
tain persons, however, having knowledge of the proper atonement 
rites, may kill wolves with impunity. and are hired for this purpose 
by others who have suffered from ratds upon their tish traps or their 
stock. Like the eagle killer (see ‘Phe Bird Tribes”), the professional 
wolf killer, after killing one of these animals, addresses to ita prayer 
in which he seeks to tian aside the yengeance of the tribe by layine 
the burden of Dlame pon the people of some other setdement. Te 
then unscrews the barrel of his un and inserts into it seven small sour 
wood rods heated over the fire, and allows it fo remain thus overnight 
in the running stream: in the morning the rods are taken out and the 
barrel is thoroughly dried and cleaned. 

The dow (4/77), although as much a part of Indian life among the 
Cherokee as in other tribes, hardly appears in folklore. One myth 
makes him responsible for the milky way: another represents him as 
driving the wolf from the comfortable house fire and taking the place 
for himself. He tigures also in connection with the deluge. There is 
no tradition of the introduction of the horse (s@/gerd/7, from asd’ gic ih, 
“a pack or burden”) or of the cow (wi ha, trom the Spanish, eae). 
The hog is called sive, this being originally the name of the opossiui. 
which somewhat resembles it in expression, and which is now distin- 
guished as sihved vtse'tsti,  gvinning sikwa.” In the same way the 
sheep. another introduced animal, iscalleda vei! waid/ na? woolly deer”: 
the goat, ad ahdiotlahi, “bearded deer.” and the mule. tt sé gird17 
High landh?'ta, “long-eared horse.” The eat, also obtained from the 
whites, is called wesd an attempt at the English “pussy.” When it 
purrs by the fireside, the children say it 1s counting in Cherokee, 
taladu wangi tld’, wiiy7,” “sixteen, four, sixteen, four.” The 
elephant. which a few of the Cherokee have seen in shows, is called 
by them Ada ant whit, great butterty.” trom the supposed resem- 
blance of its long trunk and flapping ears to the proboscis and wings 
of that insect. The anatomical peculiarities of the opossum, of both 
sexes, are the subject of much curious speculation among the Indians, 
puny of whom believe that its young are produced without any help 
from the male. It occurs in one or two of the minor myths. 

The fox (¢su"77) is mentioned in one of the formulas, but does no 
appear in the tribal folklore. The black fox ix known by a different 
name (7/7477). The odor of the skunk (did) is Dclieved to keep ot! 
contagious diseases. and the scent bag is therefore taken out and 
hung over the doorway. a small hole being pierced in it in order that 
the contents may ooze out upon the timbers. At times, as in the 
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smallpox epidemie of 1866, the entire body of the animal was thus 
hung up, and in some eases, as an additional safeguard, the meat was 
cooked and eaten and the oi] rubbed over the skin of the person. The 
underlying idea is that the fetid smel] repels the disease spirit, and 
upon the same principle the buzzard, which is so evidently superior to 
carrion smells, ts held to he powerful against the same diseases, 

The beaver (d@y2), by veason of its well-known @nawing ability, 
against whieh even the hardest wood is not proof, is invoked on behalt 
of young children just getting their permanent teeth. According to 
the little fornnda which is familiar to nearly every mother in the tribe, 
when the loosened milk tooth is pulled out or drops out of itself, the 
child runs with it around the house, repeating four times, *t Jé'y7, 
skint? (Beaver, put a new tooth into my jaw)” after which he throws 
the tooth upen the roof of the house. 

In a characteristic song formula to prevent frostbite the traveler, 
before starting out on a cold winter morning, rubs bis feet in the ashes 
of the tive and sings a song of four verses, by means of which, accord- 
ing to the Indian idea, he acquires in turn the cold-defying powers of 
the wolf, deer, fox, and opossum, four animals whose feet, it is held, 
are never frosthitten. After each verse he imitates the ery and the 
action of the animal. The words used are archaie in form and may be 
rendered “*T become a real wolf,” ete. The song rans: 

Ts’ wal ‘ya-ya’ (repeated four times), wea +a! (prolongedt howl). (Lmmitates a 
wolf pawing the ground with his feet.) 

Tstii’-ka’ wi-ye’ (repeated four times), sauh! sauk! saak! sauh? (Imitates call and 
jumping of a deer.) 

Tstii’/-tsu’‘la-ya’ (repeated tonr times), yaih! gaik? gaih! gaih! (Imitates barking 
and scratching of a fox. ) ; 

Tstii/-sVkwa-ya’ (repeated four times), Ai-+. (Tinitates the cry of an opossum 
when cornered, and throws his head hack as that animal does when feigning death.) 


16. THE RABBIT GOES DUCK HUNTING 


The Rabbit was so boastful that he wonld clam to do whatever he 
saw anyone else do, and so trieky that he could usnally make the other 
animals believe it all. Once he pretended that he could swim in the 
water and eat fish just as the Otter did, and when the others told him 
to prove it he fixed npa plan so that the Otter himself was deceived. 

Soon afterward they met again and the Otter said, “* T eat ducks some- 
times.” Said the Rabbit, ** Well, | eat dueks too.” The Otter chat- 
lenged him to try it; so they went up along the river until they saw 
several ducks in the water and managed to get near without being 
seen, The Rabbit told the Otter to go first. The Otter never hesi- 
tated, but dived from the bank and swam under water until he reached 
the ducks, when he pulled one down without being noticed by the 
others, and eame back in the same way. 

While the Otter bad heen under the water the Rabbit had peeled 
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some bark from a sapling and made himsel! a noose, ++ Now.” he said, 
“dust watch mes” and he dived in and swam a httle way under the 
water until he was nearly choking and had to come up to the top to 
breathe, Tle went under again and came np again a little nearer to 
the ducks. Tle took another breath and dived under, and this time he 
came up among the ducks and threw the noose over the head of one 
and canght it. Phe duck strugeled hard and finally spread its wines 
and flew up from the water with the Rabbit hanging on to the noose. 

Ut flew on and on until at last the Rabbit could not hold on any 
longer, but had to let go and drop. As it happened, he fell into a tall, 
hollow sycamore stump without any hole at the bottom to get out 
from, and there he stayed until he was so hnngry that he had to cat 
his own fur. as the rabbit does ever since when he is starving. After 
several days, when he was very weak with hunger, he heard children 
playing outside around the trees. Tle begun to sing: 

Cut a door and Jook at me; 
Vm the prettiest thing you ever did see, 

Vhe children ran home and told their father, who came and began 
to ent a hole in the tree. As he chopped away the Rabbit inside kept 
singing, * Cut it larger, so you can see me better; Din so pretty.” They 
made the hole larger, and then the Rabbit told them to stand back xo 
that they could take a good look as he came out. They stood away 
back. and the Rabbit watched his chance and jumped out and wot away. 


17. HOW THE RABBIT STOLE THE OTTER’S COAT 


The animals were of different sizes and wore coats of yarions colors 
and patterns. Some wore long fur and others wore short. Some had 
rings on their tails, and some had no tails at all, Some had coats of 
brown, others of black or yellow. They were always disputing about 
their good looks, so at last they agreed to hold a council to decide who 
had the finest coat. 

They had heard « great deal about the Otter. who lived so far up the 
creck that he seldom came down to visit the other animals. Tt was suid 
that he had the finest coat of all, but no one knew just what it was like. 
because It was a long time since anyone had seen him. They did not 
even know exactly where be lived—onky the general direction: but 
they knew he would come to the council when the word vot out. 

Now the Rabbit wanted the verdict for himself, so when it beean to 
look as if it might go to the Otter he studied up a plan to cheat him out 
of it. He asked a few sly questions until he learned what trail the 
Otter would take to get to the council place. Then, without saying any- 
thing, he went on ahead and after four days’ travel he met the Otter 
and knew him at once hy his beautiful coat of soft dark-brown? fur. 
The Otter was glad to see him and asked bim where he was going. 
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**O.” said the Rabbit, the animals sent me to bring you to the council: 
because you live so far away they were afraid you mightu't know the 
road.” The Otter thanked him, and they went on tovether. 

They traveled all day toward the council ground, and at night the 
Rabbit selected the campiny place, because the Otter wasxa stranger 
in that part of the country, and cut down bushes for beds and fixed 
everything in good shape. The next morning they started on again. 
Tn the afternoon the Rabbit began to piek up wood and bark as they 
went along and to load it on his back. When the Otter asked what this 
was for the Rabbit said it was that they might be warm and comfort- 
able at night. After a while, when if was near sunset, they stopped 
and made their camp. 

When supper was over the Rabbit gota stick and shaved it down to 
a paddle. The Otter wondered and asked aguin what that was for. 

“T have good dreains when 1 sleep with a paddle under my head,” 
said the Rabbit. 

When the paddle was finished the Rabbit began to cat away the 
bushes so us to make a clean trail down to the river. The Otter won- 
dered more and more and wanted to know what this meant. 

said the Rabbit, ** This place is called Di'tatliski’yi [The Place Where 
it Rains Fire]. Sometimes it rains fire here, and the sky looks a little 
that way to-night. You go to sleep and I'll sit up and watch, and if 
the tire does come, as soon as you hear ine shout, you run and jump 
into the river. Better hang your coat on a limb over there, so it won't 
get burnt.” 

The Otter did as he was told, and they both doubled up to go to sleep, 
but the Rabbit kept awake. After a while the fire burned down to red 
coals. The Rabbit called, but the Otter was fast asleep and made no 
answer. In a little while he called avain, but the Otter never stirred. 
Then the Rabbit filled the paddle with hot coals and threw them up into 
the air and shouted, “It’s raining fire! [t's raining fire!” 

The hot coals fell all around the Otter and he jumped up. ‘To the 
water!” cried the Rabbit, and the Otter ran and jumped into the river, 
and he has lived in the water ever since. 

The Rabbit took the Otters coat and put it on, leaving his own 
instead, and went on to the council. All the animals were there, every 
one looking out for the Otter. At last they saw him in the distance, 
and they said one to the other, **The Otter is coming!” and sent one 
ot the small animals to show him the best seat. They were all ¢lad 
to xee him and went up in tarn to welcome him, but the Otter kept 
his head down, with one paw over his face. They wondered that he 

yas so bashful, until the Bear came up and pulled the paw away, and 
there was the Rabbit with his split nose. He sprang up and started to 
run, when the Bear struck at him and pulled his tail off, but the Rabbit 
was too quick for them and vot away. 
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18. WHY THE POSSUM'S TAIL IS BARE 


The Possum used to have a long, Mushy tail, aud was so proud of it 
that he combed it out every merninge and sang about it at the dance, 
until the Rabbit, who had had no tail since the Bear pulled it out, 
became very jealous and made up his mind to play the Possum a trick. 

There was to be a great council and a dance at which all the animals 
were to be present, Ttwas the Rabbit’s business to send out the news, 
soas he was passing the Possum’s place he stopped to ask him if he 
intended to be there, Fhe Possum said he would come if he could 
have a special seat, beeause | have such a handsome tail that | ought 
to sit where everybody can see mew” The Rabbit promised to attend 
to it und to send some one besides to comb and dress the Possunt’s tail 
for the dance, so the Posstun was very much pleased and agreed to 
come, 

Then the Rabbit went over to the Cricket, who is such an expert hair 
cutter that the Indians call him the barber, and told him to go next 
morning and dress the Possums tail for the dance that night. He told 
the Cricket just what to do and then went on about some other mischief. 

In the morning the Cricket went to the Possnim’s house and said he 
had eome to eet him ready for the dance. So the Possum stretched 
hiinself ont and shut his eyes while the Cricket combed out his tail and 
wrapped a red string around it to keep it smooth until might. But all 
this time, as he wound the string around, he was cHpping off the hair 
close to the roots, and the Possum never knew it. 

When it was night the Possum went to the townhouse where the 
danee was to be and found the best seat ready for him, just as the Rab- 
bit had promised. When his turn came in the dance he loosened the 
string from his tail and stepped into the middle of the floor, The 
drummers began to drum and the Possum beean to sing, “See my 
beantifnl tail.” Everybody shouted and he danced around the eirele 
and sang again, “See what a fine color it has.” They shouted again 
and he danced around another time. singing, See how it sweeps the 
eround.” The animals shouted more loudly than ever, and the Possnm 
was deli¢hted. He danced around again and sang, ‘tSee how fine the 
fur is.” Then everybody laughed so long that the Possum wondered 
what they meant. Ile looked around the circle of animals and they 
were all laughing at him. Then he looked down at his beautiful tail 
and saw that there was not a hair left upon it, but that if was as bare as 
the tail of a lizard. He was so inuch astonished and ashamed that he 
could not say a word. but rolled over helpless on the ground and 
grinned, as the Possum does to this day when taken by surprise. 


19, HOW THE WILDCAT CAUGHT THE GOBBLER 


The Wildcat once cancht the Rabbit and wasabont to kill him. when 
the Rabbit begged tor his life. saying: ** Fm so small | would make 
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only amouthful for you, but it you let me go PI show you where you 
can wet a whole droye of Turkeys.” So the Wildcat let bin up and 
went with him to where the Turkeys were. 

When they came near the place the Rabbit said to the Wildeat, 
Now, you must do just as Tsay. Lie down as if yon were dead und 
don’t move. evenif I kick you, but when I give the word jump up and 
catch the largest one there.” The Wildcat agreed and stretched out as 
if dead. while the Rabbit gathered some rotten wood and crumbled it 
over his eyes and nose to make them look flyblown, so that the Turkeys 
would think he had been dead some time. 

Then the Rabbit went over to the Turkeys and said, in a sociable 
way, “Here, Pye found our old enemy. the Wildcat, lying dead in the 
trail. Let’s have a dance over bin.” The Turkeys were very doubtful, 
but finally went with him to where the Wildeat was lying in the read 
as if dead. Now, the Rabbit had a good voice and was a great dance 
leader, so he said, TM lead the song and vou danee around him.” 
The Turkeys thought that tine, so the Rabbit took a stick to beat time 
and began to sing: °° Gdldg/aut hasuyak", Gdlaglna hasnyak (pick out 
the Gobbler, pick ont the Gobbler).~ . 

Why do vou say that (“ said the old Turkey. **O, that’s all right,” 
sid the Rabbit, ‘that’s just the way he does, and we sing about it.” 
He started the song again and the Turkeys began to dance around the 
Wildeat. When they had gone around several times the Rabbit said, 
** Now go up and hit him, as we do in the war dance.” So the Turkeys, 
thinking the Wildcat surety dead, erowded in close around him and 
the old gobbler kicked him. Then the Rabbit drummed hard and sang 
his londest. ‘* Pick out the Gobbler, pick out the Gobbler.” and the 
Wildeat jumped up and caught the Gobbler. 


zo. HOW THE TERRAPIN BEAT THE RABBIT 


The Rabbit was a great runner, and everybody knew it. No one 
thoneglt the Terrapin anything but a slow traveler, but he wasa great 
warrior and very boastful, and the two were always disputing about 
their speed. At Jast they agreed to deeide the matter by a race. 
They tixed the day and the starting place and arranged to run across 
four mountain ridges, and the one who came in first at the end was to 
be the winner. 

The Rabbit felt so sure of it that he said to the Terrapin, “You 
know you can’t rum. You can never win the race, so TH give you the 
first ridge and then you'll have only three to cross while I go over 
four.” 

The Terrapin said that would be all right, but that night when he 
went home to his family he sent for his Terrapin friends and told 
them he wanted their help. He said be knew he could not outrun the 
Rabbit, but he wanted to stop the Rabbits boasting. He explained 
his plan to his friends and they agreed to help him. 
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When the day came all the animals were there to sce the mice. The 
Rabbit was with them, but the Terrapin was gone ahead toward the tirst 
ridge, as they had arranged, and they could hardy see him on account 
of the long erass. The word was given and the Rabbit started off with 
long jumps np the monntain, expecting to win the race before the Ter- 
rapin could eet down the other side. But before he got up the moun 
tain he saw the Terrapin go over the ridge ahead of him, te ran on, 
and when he reached the top he looked all around, but could not see 
the Terrapin on account of the long wrass. Tle kept on down the mioun- 
tain and began to climb the second ridge, but when he looked up again 
there was the Terrapin just going over the top. Now he was surprised 
and made his longest jumps to cateh up, but when he got to the top 
there was the Terrapin away in front going over the third ridve. The 
Rabbit was getting tired now und nearly out of breath, but he kept on 
down the mountain and up the other ridge until he got to the top just 
in time to see the Terrapin cross the fourth ridge and thus win the race. 

The Rabbit could not make another jump, but fell over on the ground, 
erving wi. nd. ue. mi as the Rabbit does ever since when he is too tired 
torunany more. The race was given to the Terrapin and all the ani- 
mals wondered how he could win against the Rabbit, but he kept still 
and never told. It was easy enoneh, however, becanse all the Terra- 
pin’s friends looked just alike, and he had simply posted one near the 
top of each ridge to wait until the Rabbit eame in sight and then climb 
over and hide im the long grass. When the Rabbit came on he could 
not find the Terrapin and so thought the Terrapin was ahead, and if he 
had met one of the other terrapins he would have thought it the same 
one because they looked.so much alike. The real Terrapin had posted 
himself on the fourth ridge, so as to come in at the end of the race 
and be ready to answer questions if the animals suspected anything. 

Beeanse the Rabbit had to Hie down and lose the race the conjurer 
now, when preparing his young men for the ball play, boils a lot of 
rabbit hamstrings into a soup, und sends some one at night to pour it 
ucross the path along whieh the other players are to come in the morn- 
ing, so that they may become tired in the same way and lose the game. 
It is not always easy to do this, becuse the other party is expecting 
it and has watchers ahead to prevent it. 


a1. THE RABBIT AND THE TAR WOLF 


Once there was such a long spell of dry weather that there was no 
more water in the creeks and springs, and the animals held a council 
to xee what to do about it. They decided te dig a well. and all agreed 
to help except the Rabbit, who was a lazy fellow, and said, -*1 don't 
need to dig for water. The dew on the grass is enough for me.” The 
others did not like this, but they went to work together and dug 
their well. 
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They noticed that the Rabbit kept sleek and lively, although it was 
stilldry weather and the water wis getting low in the well. They said, 
That tricky Rabbit steals our water at night,” so they made a woif 
of pine gum and tar and set it up by the well to scar: the thief. That 
night the Rabbit eame. as he had been coming every night, to drink 
enough to last him all next day. He saw the queer black thing by the 
well and said, ** Who's there?” but the tar wolf said nothing. He 
came nearer, but the wolf never aR so he erew braver and said, 
Get out of my way or FH strike you.” Still the wolf never moved 
and the Rabbit came up and struck it with his paw. but the gum held 
his foot and it stuck fast. Now he was angry and said, ‘*Let me 
go or TW kick you.” Still the wolf said nothing. Then the Rabbit 
struck ugain with his hind foot, so hard that it was eaught in the enm 
und he could not moye, and there he stuck until the animals eame for 
water in the morning, When they found who the thief was they had 
great sport over him fora while and then got ready to kill him, but as 
soon as he was unfastened from the tar wolf he managed to get 
away.— Wattord. 


SECOND VERSION 


Once upon a time there was such a severe drought that all streams 
of water and all lakes were dried up. In this emergeney the beasts 
assembled together to devise means to procure water. It was pro- 
posed by one to dig a well. Allagreed to do so except the hare. She 
refused because it would soil her tiny paws. The rest, however, dug 
their well and were fortunate enough to tind water. The hare begin- 
ning to suffer and thirst, and having no right to the well, was thrown 
upon her wits to procure water. She determined, as the easiest way, 
to steal from the public well. The rest of the animals, surprised to 
find that the hare was so well supplied with water, asked her where 
she got it. She replied that she arose betimes in the morning and 
gathered the dewdreps. However the wolf und the fox sspesen her 
of theft and hit on the following plan to detect her: 

They made a wolf of tar and plaeed it near the well. On the fol- 
lowing night the hare eame as usualafter her supply of water. On 
seeing the tar wolf she demanded who was there. Receiving no answer 
she repeated the demand, threatening to kick the wolf if he did not 
reply. She receiving no reply kieked the wolf, and by this means 
udhered to the tar and was caught. When the fox and wolf got hold 
of her they consulted what it was best to do with her. One proposed 
cutting her head off. This the hare protested would be useless, as it 

had often been tried without hurting her. Other methods were pro- 
posed for dispatching her, all of which she said would be useless, At 
lust it was proposed to let her loose to perish in a thicket. Upon thie 
the hare affected great uneasiness and pleaded bard for life. Her 
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enemies, howeyer, refused to listen and she was accordingly let loose, 
As soon, however, as she was out of reach of her enemies she gave a 
whoop, and bounding away she exclaimed: *This is where 1 live,” ~— 
Cherokee Advocate, December 1s. 1545, 


22. THE RABBIT AND THE POSSUM AFTER A WIFE 


The Rabbit and the Possum each wanted a wite, but no one would 
marty citherof them. Phey talked over the matter and the Rabbit said, 
"We can't eet wives here; let's go to the next settlement. lin the 
messenger for the council, and VH tell the people that 1] bring an order 
that everybody must take a mate at once, and then well be sure to vet 
our Wives.” 

The Possum thought this a fine plan, so they started off together to 
the next town. As the Rabbit traveled faster he got there first and 
waited outside until the people noticed him and took him into the 
townhouse. When the chief came to ask his business the Rabbit said 
he brought an important order from the conncil that everybody must 
vet married without delay. So the chief called the people together 
and told them the message from the council, Every animal took a 
inate at once, and the Rabbit got a wife. 

The Possuin traveled so slowly that he got there after all the animals 
had mated, leaving him still without a wife. The Rabbit pretended to 
feel sorry for him and said, ** Never mind, Pl carry the message to 
the people in the next settlement, and you hurry on as fast as you can, 
and this time vou will get your wife.” 

So he went on to the next town, and the Possum followed close after 
him. But when the Rabbit got to the townhouse he sent out the word 
that.as there had heen peace so long that evervbody was getting lazy 
the council had ordered that there must be war at once and they must 
hegin vight in the townhouse. So they all began fighting, but the 
Rabbit made four great leaps and got away just as the Possum came 
in. Everybody jumped on the Possum, who had not thought of bring- 
ing his weapons ona wedding trip, and so could not defend himself, 
They had nearly beaten the life out of him when he fell over and pre- 
tended to be dead until he saw a good chance to jump up and eet away. 
The Possum never got a wife, but he remembers the lesson, and ever 
since he shuts his eyes and pretends to be dead when the hunter has 
him in a close corner. 


23. THE RABBIT DINES THE BEAR 


The Bear invited the Rabbit to dine with him. They had beans in 
the pot, but there was no grease for them, so the Bear cut a slit in his 
side and let the oil run out until they had enough to cook the dinner, 
The Rabbit looked surprised. and thought to himself, ** That's a handy 
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way. I think PH try that.” When he started home he invited the 
Bear to come and take dinner with him four days later. 

When the Bear came the Rabbit said, ‘* have beans for dinner, too. 
Now I'll get the grease for them.” So he took a knife and drove it into 
his side, but instead of oil, a stream of blood gushed out and he fell 
over nearly dead. The Bear picked him up and had hard work to tie 
up the wound and stop the bleeding. Then he scolded him, ** You 
little fool, I'm large and strong and lined with fat all over: the knife 
don’t hurt me; but you're small and Jean, and you can’t do such 
things.” 

24. THE RABBIT ESCAPES FROM THE WOLVES 


Some Wolves onee caught the Rabbit and were going to eat him 
when he asked leave to show them a new dance he was practicing. 
They knew that the Rabbit was a great song leader, and they wanted to 
learn the latest dance. so they agreed and made a ring about him 
while he got ready. He patted his feet and began to danee around in 
a cirele, singing: 

Tldge’sittn’ gali’sgi’sida/ha— 
Hafnia lll lil! Hania till tit 
On the edge of the field T dance about— 
Ha/nia li]! lil! Ha’nia Il! 11! 

Now,” said the Rabbit, ‘when I sing ‘on the edge of the field) I 
dance that way’”—and_ he danced oyer in that direetion—**and when I 
sing ‘7i/7i/" you must all stamp your feet hard.” The Wolves thought 
it fine. He began another round singing the same song, and danced 
a little nearer to the field, while the Wolves all stamped their feet. 
He sang louder and louder and danced nearer and nearer to the fiele 
until at the fourth song, when the Wolves were stamping as hard as 
they eould and thinking only of the song, he made one Jump and 
was off through the long grass. They were after him at onee, but he 
ran for a hollow stump and climbed up on the inside. When the 
the Wolves got there one of them put his head inside to look up, but 
the Rabbit spit into his eye, so that he had to pull his head out again. 
The others were afraid to try, and they went away, with the Rabbit 
still in the stump. 


25. FLINT VISITS THE RABBIT 


In the old days Tawi’skila (Flint) lived up in the mountains, and all 
the animals hated him because he had helped to kill so many cf them. 
They used to get together to talk over means to put him out of the 
way, but everybody was afraid to venture near his house until the 
Rabbit, who was the boldest leader among them, offered to go after 
Flint and try to kill him. They told him where to find him, and the 
Rabbit set out and at last came to Flint’s house. 


MOONE! FLINT VISITS TIE RABBIT TE) 


Klint was standing at his door when the Rabbit came up and said. 
sneerinely, ‘S/y'! Tlello! Ave you the fellow they call Flint?” 
“Yes: that’s what they calline.” answered Flint. ** Isthis where you 
live?” Yes; this is where T live.” All this time the Rabbit: was 
looking abont the place trying to study out some plan to take Flint off 
his guard. He had expected FHnt to invite him into the house, so he 
waited a little while, bnt when Flint made no move, he said, ‘* Well, 
inv name is Rabbit; ve heard a good deal about you, so | came to 
invite you to come and see me.” 

Flint wanted to know where the Rabbit's house was, and he told him 
it was down in the broom-grass tield near the river. So Flint promised 
to make him a visit ina few days. «Why not come now and have 
supper with me?” said the Rabbit. and after a little coaxing Flint 
agreed and the two started down the mountain together. 

When they came near the Rabbit’. hole the Rabbit said, Phere is 
my house, but in summer T generally stay outside here where it is 
cooler.” So he made a fire, and they had their supper on the grass. 
When it was over, Flint stretched out to rest and the Rabbit got some 
heavy sticks and his knife and cut ont a mallet and wedge. Flint 
looked up and asked what that was for. ‘'Ob.” said the Rabbit. +] 
like to be doing something, and they may come handy.” So Flint lay 
down again, and pretty soon he was sound asleep. The Rabbit spoke 
to him once or twice to make sure. but there was no answer. Then he 
came over to Flint and with one good low of the mallet he drove the 
sharp stake into his body and ran with all his might for his own hole; 
but before he reached it there was a loud explosion, and pieces of flint 
flew allabout. That is why we find flint in somany places now. One 
piece struck the Rabbit from behind and cut him just as he dived into 
his hole. He sat listening until everything seemed quict again. Then 
he put his head out to look around, but just at that moment another 
piece fell and struck him on the lip and split it, as we still see it. 


26. HOW THE DEER GOT HIS HORNS 


In the beginning the Deer had no horns, but bis head was smcoth 
just like a doe’s. ITe was a great runner and the Rabbit was a great 
jumper, and the animals were all curious to know which could go 
farther in the same time. They talked about it a good deal, and at 
last arranged a match between the two, and made au nice large pair of 
antlers for a prize to the winner. They were to start together from 
one side of a thicket and go through it, then turn and come back, and 
the one who caine out first was to get the horns. 

On the day fixed all the animals were there, with the antlers put 
down on the ground at the edge of the thicket to mark the starting 
point. While everybody was admiring the horns the Rabbit said: ** 1 
don’t know this part of the country; [want to take a look through 
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the bushes where | wm to run.” They thought that all right, so the 
Rabbit went into the thicket, but he was gone so long that at last the 
avimals suspected he must he up to one of his tricks. They sent a 
messenger to look for him, aud away in the middle of the thicket he 
found the Rabbit enawing down the bnshes and pulling them away 
until he had a road cleared nearly to the other side. 

The mnessenger turned around quietly and came back and told the 
other animals. When the Rabbit came out at last they accused him of 
cheating, lt he denied it until they went into the thicket and found 
the cleared road. They agreed that such a trickster had no right to 
enter the race at all, se they gave the horns to the Deer, who was 
admitted to be the best runner, and he bus worn them ever since. 
They told the Rabbit that as he was so fond of cutting down bushes he 
might do that for a living hereafter, and so he does to this day. 


27. WHY THE DEER’S TEETH ARE BLUNT 


The Rabbit felt sore because the Deer had won the horns (see the 
last story), and resolved to get even. One day soon after the race he 
stretched a large grapevine across the trail and gnawed it nearly in 
two in the middle. Then he went back a piece, took a good run, and 
jumped up at the vine. He kept on running and jumping up at the 
vine until the Deer came along and asked him what he was doing ¢ 

“Don't vou see?” says the Rabbit. ‘‘ Tm so strong that I can bite 
through that grapevine at oue jump.” 

The Deer could hardly believe this, and wanted to see it done. So 
the Rabbit ran baek, made a tremendous spring, and bit through the 
vine where he had gnawed it before. The Deer, when he saw that, 
said, ** Well, I ean do it if you can.” So the Rabbit stretched a larger 
grapevine across the trail, but without gnawing it in the middle. The 
Deer ran back as he had seen the Rabbit do, inade a spring. and struck 
the grapevine right in the center. but it only flew back and threw him 
over on his head. He tried again and again, until he was all bruised 
and bleeding. 

Let me see your teeth,” at lust said the Rabbit. So the Deer 
showed him his teeth, which were long like a wolf's teeth, but not very 
sharp. 

**No wonder you can’t do it,” says the Rabbit; “*your teeth are too 
blunt to bite anything. Let me sharpen them for you like mine. My 
teeth are so sharp that I can ent through a stick just like a knife.” 
And he showed him a black loeust twig, of whieh rabbits gnaw the 
young shoots, which he had shaved off as well as a knife eould do it, 
in regular rabbit fashion. The Deer thought that just the thing. 
So the Rabbit got a hard stone with rongh edges and filed and filed 
uvay at the Deer's teeth until they were worn down almost to the vmms. 
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Tt Inirts.” said the Deer: but the Rabbit said it slwass hurt a little 
when they beean to get sharp: so the Deer kept quiet. 

Now try it at last said the Rabbit. So the Deer tried again, 
bat this time he could net bite at all. 

Now vou've paid for your horns.” said the Rabbit. as he jumped 
away thronch the bushes. Eyer since then the Deer's teeth are so 
bhint that he can net chew anythine but @rass and leaves. 


28. WHAT BECAME OF THE RABBIT 


The Deer was very angry at the Rabbit for filing his teeth and deter- 
mined to be revenged, but he kept still and pretended to he friendly until 
the Rabbit was off his guard. Then one day.as they were going alone 
together talking, he challenged the Rabbit to jump against him. Now 
the Rabbit is a great Jumper. as every one knows, so he agreed ut once, 
There was a small stream beside the path, as there generally is in that 
country, and the Deer said: 

"Let's see if you can juinp across this branch. We'll go back a 
piece. and then when I say A.’ then both run and jump.” 

~ All right.” said the Rabbit. So they went back to get a good start, 
and when the Deer eave the word Av! they ran for the stream, and 
the Rabbit made one jump and landed on the other side. But the Deer 
had stopped on the bank, and when the Rabbit looked back the Deer 
had conjured the stream so that it was a large river, The Rabbit was 
never able to get back again and is still on the other side. The rabbit 
that we know is only a little thing that came afterwards. 


29. WHY THE MINK SMELLS 


The Mink was such a ereat thief that at last the animals held acoun- 
cil about the matter. It was decided to burn him, so they caught the 
Mink, built a great fire, and threw him into it. As the blaze went up 
and they smelt the roasted flesh, they began to think he was punished 
enough and would probably do better in the future, so they took him 
out of the fire. But the Mink was already burned black and is black 
ever since, and whenever he is attacked or excited he smells again like 
roasted meat. The lesson did no good, however, and be ts still as great 
a thief as ever. 


30. WHY THE MOLE LIVES UNDERGROUND 


aA man was in love witha woman who disliked him and would haye 
nothing to do with him. le tried every way to win her favor, but to 
no purpose, until at last he grew discouraged and made himself sick 
thinking over it. Tbe Mole came along, and tinding him in such low 
condition asked what was the trouble. The man told him the whole 
story, and when he had tinished the Mole said: I can help vou, so 
that she will not only like you, but will coine to vou of her own will.” 
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So that night the Mole burrowed his way underground to where the 
girl was in bed asleep and took out her heart. Ue came back by the 
same way and gave the heart to the man, who could not see it even 
when it was put into his hand. ‘*’There,” said the Mole, ‘swallow it, 
and she will he drawn to come to you and can not keep away.” The 
man swallowed the heart, and when the girl woke up she somehow 
thought at onee of him, and felt a strange desire to be with him, as 
though she must go to him at once. She wondered and could not 
understand it, because she had atways disliked him before, but at last 
the feeling evrew so strong that she was compelled to go herself to the 
man and tell him she loved him and wanted to be his wife. And so 
they were married, but all the magicians who had known them both 
were surprised and wondered how it had come about. When they 
found that it was the work of the Mole, whom they had always before 
thought too insignificant for their notice, they were very jealous and 
threatened to kill him, so that he hid himself under the ground and 
has never since dared to come up to the surface. 


31. THE TERRAPIN’S ESCAPE FROM THE WOLVES 


The Possum and the Terrapin went out together to hunt persim- 
mons, «nd found a tree full of rtpe fruit. The Possum climbed it and 
was throwing down the persimmons to the Terrapin when a wolf came 
up and began to snap at the persimmous as they fell, before the Ter- 
rapin could reach them. The Posswmn waited his chance, and at last 
managed to throw down a large one (some say a bone which he carried 
with him), so that it lodged in the wolf's throat as he jumped up at it 
and choked him todeath. ‘tll take his ears for hominy spoons,” said 
the Terrapin, and eut off the wolf's ears and started home with them, 
leaving the Possum still eating persimmons up in the tree. After 
a while he came to a house and was invited to have some Aanuhe'na 
gruel from the jar that is set always outside the door. He sat down 
beside the jar and dipped up the gruel with one of the wolf's ears for 
aspoon. The people noticed and wondered. When he was satisfied 
he went on, but soon came to another house and was asked to have 
some more kanahe’na. He dipped it up again with the wolf's ear and 
went on when he had enough. Soon the news went around that the 
Terrapin had killed the Wolf and was using his ears for spoons. All 
the Wolves got together and followed the Terrapin’s trail until they 
came up with him and made him prisoner. Then they held a council 
to decide what to do with him, and aereed to boil him in a clay pot. 
They brought in a pot, but the Terrapin only laughed at it and said 
that if they put him into that thing he would kiek it all to pieces. 
They said they would burn hin in the tire, but the Terrapin laughed 
again and said he would put it out. Then they decided to throw him 
into the deepest hole in the river and drown him. The Terrapin 
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begged and praved them not to do that, but they paid no attention. and 
dragged him over to the river and threw him in. That was just what 
the Terrapin had been waiting for all the time, and he dived under the 
water and came up on the other side and got away. 
Some say that when he was thrown into the river he struck against 
a rock, which broke his back ina dozen places. Te sang a medicine 
Song: 
Ciiidaye’wt, Gil daye et, 
T have sewed myself together, T have sewed myself together, 
4nd the pieces came together. but the sears remain on his shell to this 
day. 
32. ORIGIN OF THE GROUNDHOG DANCE: THE GROUNDHOG'S 
HEAD 


Seven wolves onee caught a Groundhog and said. Now we'll kill 
you and have something good to cat.” But the Gronndhog said, 
** When we find good food we must rejoice over it. as people do in the 
Green-corn danee. I know you mean to kil] me and I can’t help my- 
self, It if you want to dance VH sing tor you. This is a new dance 
entirely. Fl lean up against seven trees in turn and you will dance 
out and then turn and come buck, as T give the signal, and at the last 
turn you may kill me.” 

The wolves were very hungry, but they wanted to learn the new 
dance, so they told him to go ahead. The Groundhog leaned up against 
a tree and hegan the song, Zae/ye?h7', and all the wolves danced out 
in front, until he gave the signal, Pu! and began with M/yaqulire, 
when they turned and danced back in line. **That’s fine,” said the 
Groundhog, and went over to the next tree and started the second song. 
The wolves danced ont and then turned at the signal and danced 
back again, ** Phat’s very fine,” said the Groundhog, and went over 
to another tree and started the third song. The wolves danced their 
best and the Groundhog encouraged them, but at each song he took 
another tree, and each tree was a little nearer to his hole mnder a stump. 
At the seventh song he said. +> Now, this is the last dunce, and when I 
say Pe! vou will all tarnand come after me, and the one who gets me 
may have me.” So he began the seventh song and kept it up until 
the wolves were away out in front. Then he gave the signal, }%./ and 
made a jump for his hole. The wolves turned and were after him, but 
he reached the hole first and dived in. Just as he got inside. the fore- 
most wolf caught him by the tail and gave it such a pull that if broke 
off, and the Groundhoe’s tail has heen short ever since. 

* * * Se * * *% 

The unpleasant smell of the Groundhog’s head was given it hy the 
other animals to punish an insulting remark made by him in council. 
The story is a vulgar one, without wit enough to make it worth 
recording, 
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33. THE MIGRATION OF THE ANIMALS 


In the old times when the animals used to talk and hold councils, 
and the Grubworm and Woodchuck used to marry people, there was 
once a great famine of mast in the mountains, and all the animals and 
birds which lived upon it met together and sent the Pigeon out to 
the low country to see if any food could be found there. After a 
time she came back and reported that she had found a country where 
the iast was ‘tup to our ankles” on the ground. So they got 
together and moved down into the low country in a great army. 


34. THE WOLF’S REVENGE—THE WOLF AND THE DOG 


Kanw’ti had wolves to hunt for him, because they are good hunters 
and never fail. He once sent out two wolves at onee. One went to 
the east and did not return. The other went to the north, and when 
he returned at night and did not find his fellow he knew he must be 
in trouble and started after him. After traveling on some time 
he found his brother lying nearly dead beside a great g¢reensnake 
(sal hued yt) whieh had attacked him. The snake itself was too badly 
wounded to crawl away, and the angry wolf, who had magie powers, 
taking out several hairs from his own whiskers, shot them into the 
body of the snake and killed it. He then hurried back to Kana’ti, 
who sent the Terrapin after a great doctor who lived in the west to 
save the wounded wolf. The wolf went back to help his brother and 
hy his magie powers he had him cured long before the doctor came 
from the west, because the Terrapin was such a slow traveler and the 
doctor had to prepare his roots before he started. 

% * * * * * * 

In the beginning, the people say, the Deg was put on the mountain 
and the Wolf beside the fire. When the winter came the Dog could 
not stand the cold, so he came down to the settlement und drove the 
Wolf from the fire. The Wolf ran to the mountains, where it suited 
him so well that he prospered and increased, until after a while he 
ventured down again and killed some animals in the settlements. The 
people got together and followed and killed him, but his brothers 
came from the mountains and took such reyenge that ever since the 
people have been afraid to hurt a wolf. 


Brew ALytis 


35. THE BIRD TRIBES 


Winged creatures of all kinds are classed under the generic term of 
fa] on 
anindhilid@ hi (flyers). Birds are called, alike in the singular and 
plural, ¢xshvow, the term being venerally held to exelude the domestic 
fowls introduced by the whites. When it is necessary to make the 
distinction they are mentioned, respectively, as /adyéA7 (living in the 
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woods), and a/ufawte (tame). The robin is called éseshune’yod, a ame 
which can not be analyzed, while the little sparrow is called fs/shver! yi 
(the real or principal bird), perhaps. in accord with a principle in 
Indian nomenelature, on account of its wide distribution, As in other 
languages, many of the bird names ave onomatopes, as wd huhu’ (the 
sereech owl). qu’ (the hooting owl, wmage// (the whippoorwill), 
high (the crow), gigi (the quail). Auhu (the yellow mocking-bird), 
te’ hilsl7 (the chickudee), se’sa’ (the goose). The turtledove is called 
ql disk ni hi (it cries for acorns), on aecount of the resentblance of 
its cry to the sound of the word for acorn (yi/2). The meadow lark 
is called ndhvnis7 (star), on aecount of the appearance of its tail when 
spread out as it soars. The unthateh (S?éte carolinensis) is culled 
tsudie'na (deaf), and is supposed to he without hearing, possibly on 
secount of its fearless disregard for man’s presence. Certain disxcases 
are diagnosed by the doctors as due to birds, either revengeful bird 
ghosts, bird feathers about the house, or bird shadows falling upon the 
patient from overhead. 

The eagle (aaad’hi/i) is the great sacred bird of the Cherokee, as of 
nearly all our native tribes, and figures prominently im their ceremo- 
nial ritual, especially in all things relating to war. The particular 
species prized was the golden or war eagle (Agia chrysatus), called 
by the Cherokee the ** pretty-feathered eagle.” on account of its beau- 
tiful tail feathers, white, tipped with black, which were in such great 
demand for decorative and ceremonial purposes that among the west 
ern tribes a single tail was often rated as equal in value to a horse. 
Among the Cherokee in the old times the killing of an eagle was an event 
which concerned the whole settlement, and could be undertaken only 
by the professional eagle killer, regularly chosen for the purpose on 
account of his knowledge of the prescribed forms and the prayers to 
he said afterwards in order to obtain pardon for the necessary sacrilege, 
and thus ward off vengeance from the tribe. It is told of one nan upon 
the reservation that having deliberately killed an eagle in defiance of 
the ordinances he was constantly haunted by dreams of tierce eagles 
swooping down upon him, until the nightmare was finally exorcised 
after a Jong course of priestly treatment. In 1800 there was but one 
eagle killer remaining among the East Cherokee. 1t does not appear 
that the eagle was ever captured alive as amoug the plains tribes. 

The eagle must be killed only in the winter or lute fall after the 
crops were cathered and the snakes had retired to their dens. — 1f killed 
in the summertime a frost would come to destroy the corn, while the 
songs of the Eagle dance, when the feathers were brought home, 
would so anger the snakes that they would become doubly dangerous. 
Consequently the Eagle songs were never sung until after the sakes 
had vone to sleep for the winter. 

When the people of a town had decided upon an Eagle dance the 


‘ 
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eagle killer was called in, frequently from a distant settlement, to 
procure the feathers for the oveasion. He was paid for his services 
fron offerings made later at the danee, and as the few professionals 
guarded their secrets carefully from ontsiders their business was a quite 
profitable one. After some preliminary preparation the eagle killer 
sets ont alone for the mountains, taking with him his gnu or bow and 
arrows. Having reached the mountains, he goes throngh a vigi) of 
prayer and fasting, possibly lasting four days, after which he hunts 
until he succeeds in killing a deer. Then, placing the body in a con- 


Fic, 1—Feather wand of Eagle dance (made by John Ax). 


venient exposed situation upon one of the highest cliffs, he coneeals 
himself near by and begins to sing in a low undertone the songs to call 
down the eagles from the sky. When the eagie alights upon the car- 
cass, Whieh will be ahnost immediately if the singer understands his 
business, he shoots it, und then standing over the dead bird, he 
addresses to it a prayer in which he begs it not to seek vengeance 
upon his tribe, beeause it is not a Cherokee, but a Spaniard Clsfia'n?) 
that has done the deed. The selection of sach a vicarious victim 
of revenge is evidence at once of the antiqnity of the prayer in its 
present form and of the enduring impression which the ernelties of 
the early Spanish adventurers made npon the natives. 
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The prayer ended, he leaves the dead cayle where it fell and mikes 
all haste to the settlement, where the people are anxiously expecting 
his return. On meeting the first warriors he says simply. “A snow- 
bird bas died.” and passes on at once to his own quarters, his work 
being now finished. The announcement is made in this form in order 
to insure against the vengeance of any eagles that might overhear, the 
little snowbird being considered too insignificunt a ereature to be 
dreaded, 

Uaving waited four days to allow time for the insect parasites to 
leave the body, the hunters delegated for the purpese go out to bring 
in the feathers. On arriving at the place they strip the hody of the 
large tail and wing feathers, which they wrap in a fresh deerskin 
bronght with them, and then return to the settlement, leaving the 
body of the dead eagle upon the ground, together with that of the 
slain deer, the latter being intended as a sacrifice to the eagle spirits. 
On reaching the settlement. the feathers, still wrapped in the deer- 
skin, are hnng up ina small, round hut built for this special purpose 
near the edge of the dance ground (de¢séni7'77) and known us the 
place "where the feathers are kept,“ or feather house. Some settle- 
ments had two such feather houses, one at each end of the dance 
ground. The Eagle dance was held on the night of the same day on 
whieh the feathers were brought in, afl the necessary arrangements 
having been made beforehand. In the meantime, as the feathers were 
supposed to be hungry after their journey, a dish of venison and corn 
Was set upon the ground below them and they were invited to eat. 
The body of a flaxbird or scarlet tanager (Peranga rubra) was also 
hung up with the feathers for the same purpose. The food thus given 
to the feathers was disposed of after the dance, as described in another 
place. 

The eagle being regarded ax a great ada’wehi, only the greatest war- 
riors and those versed in the sacred ordinances would dare to wear the 
feathers or tocarry thenmrin the danee. Should any person in the settle- 
ment dream of eagles or eagle feathers he must arrange for an Eacle 
dance. with the usual vigiland fasting, at the first opportunity: other- 
Wise some one of his family will die. Should the insect parasites 
which infest the feathers of the bird in life get pon a man they will 
breed a skin disease which is sure to develop, even though it new be 
latent for vears. It is for this reason that the body of the eagle is 
allowed to remain four days upon the ground before being brought 
into the settlement. 

The raven (A@’/dn@) is occasionally seen in the mountains, but is not 
prominent in folk belief, excepting in connection with the erewsome 
tales of the Raven Mocker (q. v.). Tu former times its name was sone- 
times assumed as a war title. The crow, so prominent in other tribal 
mythologies, does not seem to appear in that of the Cherokee. Three 
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varieties of owls are recognized, each under a different mame, viz: 
tskili’, the dusky horned owl (Bubo rirg/nianus saturatus), wguhu, 
the barred or hooting owl (Syrndmn nebulosum), and wahuhn', the 
sereech owl (Meguscops asio), The first of these names signifies a witch, 
the others being onomatopes. Owls and other night-crying birds are 
believed to be embodied ghosts or disguised witches, and their cry is 
dreaded as a sound of evil omen. If the eyes of a child be bathed 
with water in which one of the long wing or tail feathers of an owl 
has been soaked, the child will be able to keep awake all night. The 
feather must be found by chance, and not procured intentionally for 
the purpose. On the other hand, an application of water in which 
the feather of a blue jay, procured in the same way. has been soaked 
will make the child an early riser. 

The buzzard (sz/7’) is said to have had a part in shaping the earth, 
as was narrated in the genesis myth. It is reputed to be a doetor 
smong birds, and ix respected accordingly, although its feathers are 
never worn by ball players, for fear of becoming bald. Its own bald- 
ness is accounted for by a vulgar story. As it thrives upon carrion 
and decay, it is held to be immune from siekness, especially of a con- 
tagious character, and a small quantity of its flesh eaten, or of the 
soup used as a wash, is believed to be a sure preventive of smallpox, 
and was used for this purpose during the smallpox epidemic among 
the East Cherokee in 1866. Aecording to the Wahnenauhi manu- 
script, it is said also that a buzzard feather placed over the cabin door 
will keep out witehes. In treating gunshot wounds, the medieine is 
blown into the wound through a tube ent from a buzzard quill and 
some of the buzzard’s down is afterwards laid over the spot. 

There is very little concerning hawks, excepting as regards the 
ereat mythic hawk, the 7ld@’nuwd’. The tl@nnwd’ usd’, or “little 
thi’nnwi,” is described asa bird about as large as a turkey and of a 
grayish blue color, which used to follow the tloeks of wild pigeons, fly- 
ing overhead and darting down occasionally upon a victim. which it 
struck and killed with its sharp breast and ate upon the wing, without 
alighting. It is probably the goshawk (lstur atricapdlus). 

The common swamp gallinule, locally known as mudhen or didapper 
(Gallinula galeata), is called diga' grant (lame or crippled), on account 
of its habit of flying only for a very short distance at a time. In the 
Diga’gwani dance the pertormers sing the name of the bird and 
endeavor to imitate its halting movements. The dag@l hi, or white- 
fronted goose (Anser albifrons), appears in connection with the myth 
of the origin of tobacco. The feathers of the ¢sdurdy7, the great white 
heron or American egret (//erodias egretta), are worn by ball players, 
and this bird probably the ‘swan whose white wing was used as a 
peace emblem in ancient times. 

A rare bird said to have been seen occasionally upon the reservation 
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Many veats a@o was called by the curious name of ntida-dihand’, it 
Jooks at the sun.” 7 sun-gazer.” Tt is described as resembling a blue 
crane, nnd may possibly have heen the //oridus conidca, or little blue 
heron. Another infrequent visitor, whieh sometinnes passed over the 
Mountdin country in company with flocks of wild geese, was the 
guinisguies’, so called from its ery. It is described as reseimbling a 
large snipe. with yellow legs and feet unwebbed. and is thought to 
visit Tndtan ‘Perritory at intervals. It is ehietly notable from the 
fact that the celebrated chief! Jobn Ross derives his Indian name, 
Gu'wiseuwi, from this bird, the natne being perpetuated In Coowee- 
scoowee district of the Cherokee Nation in the West. 

Another chance visitant. concerning which there is touch curious 
speculation among the older men of the East Cherokee, was called 
tsun'diquriints’ gi or tain diqaoiin'tsh7, ~ forked,” referring to the tail. 
It appeared but once, for a short season, about forty years ago, and 
has not been seen since. Tt is said to have been pale blue, with red 
in places. and nearly the size of a crow, and to have had a long 
forked tail like that of a fish. It preyed wpon hornets. which it took 
upon the wing. and also feasted upon the larvee in the nests. —Appear- 
ing unexpectedly and as suddenly disappearing. it was believed to be 
not a bird but a transformed red-horse fish (Warostomed, Cherokee 
dligd').a theory borne out by the red spots and the long, forked tail. It 
ix even maintained that about the time those birds tirst appeared some 
hunters on Oconaluftee saw seven of them sitting on the limb of a tree 
and they were still shaped like a red-horse, although they already had 
wings and feathers. It was undoubtedly the scissor-tail or swallow- 
tailed flveatcher (MW/iredus forficatus), which belongs properly in Texas 
and the adjacent region, but strays occasionally into the eastern states. 

On account of the red throat appendage of the turkey, somewhat 
resembling the goitrous growth known in the South as “kernels” 
(Cherokee, di/etsi), the feathers of this bird are not worn by ball 
players. neither is the neck allowed to be eaten by children or sick 
persons, under the fear that a growth of ‘kernels’ would be the 
result. The meat of the ruffed grouse, loeally known as the pheasant 
(Bonusa umbcllus), is tabued to a pregnant woman, because this bird 
hatches a large brood, but loses most of them before maturity. Under 
a stricter construetion of the theory this meat is forbidden to a woman 
until she is past child bearing. 

The redbird, tutsw/id, is believed to have been originally the 
daughter of the Sun (see the story), The AuvAu. or yellow mocking- 
bird, occurs in several stories. It is regarded as something supernat- 
ural, possibly on account of its imitative powers, and its heart is given 
to children to make them quiek to learn. 

The chickudee (Parus carolinensis), tsthililz', and the tufted tit- 
mouse, (Marvs bicolor), utsu' gi, ov ulstati, ave both regarded as news 
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bringers. but the one ix venerated as a truth teller while the other 
is scoffed at as a lying messenger, for reasons which appear in the 
story of Niiftvunu'wi (q. v.). When the tsikilili’ perehes on a branch 
near the honse and chirps its song it is taken as an omen that an absent 
friend will soon be heard from or that a secret enemy is plotting nmiis- 
chief. Many stories are told in confirmation of this belief, among 
which may be instanced that of Tom Starr, a former noted outlaw of the 
Cherokee Nation of the West. who, on one oceasion, was about to walk 
unwittingly into an ambush prepared for him along a narrow trail, 
when he heard the warning note of the tsikilili’, and, turning abruptly, 
ran up the side of the ridge and succeeded in eseaping with his life. 
although hotly pursued by his enemies. 


36. THE BALL GAME OF THE BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


Once the animals challenged the birds toa great ballplay. and the 
birds accepted. The leaders made the arrangements and fixed the 
day, and when the time came both parties met at the place for the 
hall dance, the animals on a smooth grassy bottom near the river and 
the birds in the treetops over by the ridge. The captain of the animals 
was the Bear. who was so strong and heavy that be could pull down 
anyone who got in his way. All along the road to the bill ground 
he was tossing up great logs to show his strength and boasting of 
what he would do to the birds when the game began. The Terrapin, 
too—not the little one we have now, but the great original Terrapin— 
was with the animals. His shell was so hard that the heaviest blows 
could not hurt him, and he kept rising up on his hind legs and drop- 
ping heavily again to the ground, bragging that this was the way he 
would erush any bird that tried to take the ball from hin. Then 
there was the Deer. who eould outrun every other animal. Alto- 
gether it was a fine company. 

The birds had the Eagle for their eaptain, with the Hawk and the 
great Thinuwaé. wll swift and strong of flight, but still they were a 
little afraid of the animals. The danee was over and they were all 
pruning their feathers up in the trees and waiting for the captain to 
give the word when here came two little things hardly larger than 
field mice elimbing up the tree in which sat perched the bird captain. 
At last they reached the top, and creeping along the limb to where 
the Eagle captain sat they asked to be allowed to join in the game. 
The captain looked at them, and seeing that they were four-footed, he 
asked why they did not go to the animals, where they belonged, The 
little things said that they had, but the animals had made fun of them 
und driven them off because they were so small. Then the bird cap- 
tuin pitied them and wanted to take them. 

But how could they join the birds when they had no wings? The 
Eagle, the Hawk, and the others consulted, and at last it was decided 
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to make some wings for the little fellows. They tried for a long time 
to think of something that might do, until someone happened to 
remember the drmn they had used in the dance, The head was of 
ground-hog skin and maybe they could cut off a corner and make 
wings of it. So they took two pieces of leather from: the drumhead 
and cut them into shape for wings, and stretched them with cane 
splints and fastened them on to the forelegs of one of the small ani- 
mals. and in this way came 77a mehd. the Bat. They threw the ball 
to him and told him to catch it, and by the way he dodged and eireled 
about. keeping the ball always in the airand never letting it fall to the 
ground, the birds soon saw that he would be one of their best men, 

Now they wanted to tix the other little animal, but they had used 
up all their leather to make wings for the Bat, and there was no time 
to send for more. Somebody said that they might do it by stretching 
his skin, so Owo large birds took hold from opposite sides with their 
strong bills, and by pniiing at his fur for several minutes they man- 
aged to stretch the skin on each side between the fore and hind 
feet. until they had Zee, the Flying Squirrel. To try him the bird 
captain threw up the ball, when the Flying Squirrel sprang ot! the 
limb after it, caught it in his teeth and carried it through the air to 
another tree nearly across the bottom. 

When they were all ready the signal was given and the.game began, 
but almost at the first toss the Flying Squirrel eaught the ball and 
carried it upa tree, from which he threw it to the birds, who kept it 
in the air for some time umtil it dropped. The Bear rushed to vet it, 
but the Martin darted after it and threw it to the Bat, who was dying 
near the ground, and by his dodging and doubling kept it out of the 
way of even the Deer, until he finally threw it in between the posts and 
won the game for the birds. 

The Bear and the Terrapin, who had boasted so of what they would 
do, never got a chance even to touch the ball, For saving the ball 
when it dropped, the birds afterwards gaye the Martin a gourd in 
which to build his nest, and he stil! has it. 


37. HOW THE TURKEY GOT HIS BEARD 


When the Terrapin won the race from the Rabbit (see the story) all 
the animals wondered and talked about it a great deal, because they 
had always thought the Terrapin slow, although they knew that he 
was a warrior and had many conjuring seerets beside. But the Turkey 
was not satisfied and told the others there must be some trick about it. 
Said he. *t} know the Terrapin can’t :un—he can hardly erawl -and 
Tm going to try him.” 

So one day the Turkey met the Terrapin coming home from war 
with a fresh scalp hanging from his neck and dragging on the ground 
as he traveled. The Turkey laughed at the sight and said: -*That 
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scalp don't look right on you. Your neck is too short and low down 
to wear it that way. Let me show vou.” 

The Terrapin agreed and gave the sealp to the Turkey, who fastened 
it around his neck. ** Now,” said the Turkey. ** UH walk a little way 
and you can see how it looks.” So he walked ahead a short distance 
and then turned and asked the Terrapin how he liked it. Said the 
Terrapin, **1t looks very nice; it becomes you.” 

** Now Ill fix it in a different way and Jet you see how it looks,” said 
the Turkey. So he gave the string another pull and walked ahead again. 
*O. that looks very nice.” said the Terrapin. But the Turkey kept on 
walking, and when the Terrapin called to him to bring back the scalp 
he only walked faster and broke into a run. Then the Terrapin got 
out his bow and by his conjuring art shot a number of cane splints into 
the Turkey's leg to cripple him so that he conld not run, which accounts 
for all the many small bones in the Turkey's leg. that are of no mse 
whatever; but the Terrapin never caught the Turkey. who still wears 
the scalp from his neck. 


38. WHY THE TURKEY GOBBLES 


The Grouse used to have a fine voice and a good halloo in the hall- 
play. All the animals and birds used to play ball in those days and 
were just as proud of a loud halloo as the ball players of to-day, The 
Turkey had not a good voiee, so he asked the Grouse to give him les- 
sons. The Grouse agreed to teach him, but wanted pay for his trouble, 
and the Turkey promised to give him some feathers to make himself a 
collar. That is how the Grouse got his eollar of turkey feathers. They 
began the lessons and the Turkey learned very fast until the Grouse 
thought it was time to try his voice. ** Now,” said the Grouse, © I'll 
stand on this hollow log, and when 1 give the signal by tapping on it, 
you mnust halloo as loudly as you can.” So he got upon the log ready 
to tap on it, as a Grouse does, but when he gave the signal the Turkey 
Was so eager and excited that he could not raise his voice for a shout, 
but only gobbled, and ever since then he gobbles whenever he hears a 
noise. 

39. HOW THE KINGFISHER GOT HIS BILL 


Some old men say that the Kingfisher was meant in the beginning to 
be a water bird, but as he had not been given either web feet or a good 
bill he could not make a living. The animals held a couneil over it 
and decided to make him a bill like a long sharp aw] for a fish-gig (tish- 
spear). So they made him a fish-gig and fastened it on im front of his 
mouth. He flew to the top of a tree, sailed out and darted down into 
the water, and came up with a fish on his ¢ig. And he has been the 
best gigger ever since. 

Some others say it was this way: A Blacksnake founda Yellowham- 
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mers nest inca hollow treesand after swallowing the vounw birds, 
coiled np to sleep in the nest, where the mother bird found fain when 
she came home. She went for help to the Little People. who sent her 
to the Kinetisher. Tle came. and after flying back and forth past the 
hole a few times, made one dart at the snake and pulled him out dead. 
When they looked they found a bole in the suake’s head where the 
Kinetisher had pierced it with a slender tiygd/i'nd fish, whieh he car 
ried in his bill Tike a lance. From this the Little People concluded 
that he would make a first-class gigeer if he only had the right spear, 
so they cave him his lone bill asa reward, 


40. HOW THE PARTRIDGE GOT HIS WHISTLE 


In the old days the Terrapin hada fine whistle. but the Partridge 
had none. The Terrapin was constantly going about whistling and 
showine his whistle to the other animals until the Partridge became 
jealous, so one day when they met the Partridge asked leave to try it. 
The Terrapin was afraid to risk it at first, suspecting some trick. but 
the Partridge said. “TM give it back right away, and if you are afraid 
you can stay with me while T practice.” So the Terrapin let him have 
the whistle and the Partridge walked around blowing on it in fine 
fashion. °° Tow does it sound with me?” asked the Partridge. 7° Q, 
you do very well.” said the Terrapin, walking alongside. >> Now. how 
do you like it.” said the Partridge, running ahead and whistling «a little 
faster. °° Phat’s fine,” answered the Terrapin, hurrying to keep up. 
“but dowt run so fast.” -* And now, how do you like this?” called 
the Partridge. and with that he spread lis wings, vave one long 
whistle, and flew to the top of a tree, leaving the poor Terrapin to look 
after hin from the ground. The Terrapin never recovered his whistle. 
and from that. and the loss of his scalp. which the Turkey stole from 
him, he grew ashamed to be seen, and ever since he shuts himself up 
in his box when anyone comes near him. 


41. HOW THE REDBIRD GOT HIS COLOR 


A Raccoon passing a Wolf one day made several insulting remarks, 
until at last the Wolf became angry and turned and chased bim. The 
Raccoon ran his best and managed to reach a tree by the river side 
hefore the Wolf came up. He climbed the tree and stretched out on 
a limb overhanging the water. When the Wolf arrived he saw the 
reflection in the water, and thinking it was the Raccoon he jumped at 
it and was nearly drowned before he could scramble out again. all wet 
and dripping. Te lay down on the bank to dry and fell asleep. and 
while he was sleeping the Raccoon came down the tree and plastered 
his eves with dune. When the Wolf awoke he found he could not 
open his eyes, and began to whine, Along came a little brown bird 
through the bushes and heard the Wolf ervine and asked what was 
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the matter. The Wolf told his story and said, 7 If you will get my 
eves open. Twill show you where to find some nice red paint to paint 
yourself.” “7M right.” said the brown bird: so he pecked at the 
Wolf's eyes nati) he got off all the plaster. Then the Wolf took him 
toa rock that had streaks of bright red paint running through it. and 
the lite bird painted himself with it. and has ever since been a Red- 
Iird. 


42. THE PHEASANT BEATING CORN; ORIGIN OF THE PHEASANT 
DANCE 


The Pheasant once saw a woman beating corn in a wooden mortar mn 
front of the house. ‘IT can do that, too.” said be, but the woman 
would not believe it, so the Pheasant went into the woods and got upon 
a hollow log and **drammed”™ with his wings as a pheasant does, until 
the people in the house heard bim and thought he was really beating 
corn, 

In the Pheasant dance, a part of the Green-corn dance, the Instrn- 
ment used is the drum, and the dancers beat the ground with their feet 
in imitation of the drumming sound inade by the pheasant. They 
form two concentrie circles, the men being on the inside, facing the 
wonten in the outer circle, each in turn advancing and retreating at the 
signal of the drummer, who sits at one side and sings the Pheasant 
songs. According to the story, there was once a winter famine among 
the birds and animals. No mast (fallen nuts) could be found in the 
woods, and they were near starvation when a Pheasant discovered a 
holly tree, loaded with red berries, of which the Pheasant is said to 
be particularly fond. He called his companion irds, and they formed 
a circle about the tree. singing, dancing, and drumming with their 
wines in token of their joy, and thus originated the Pheasant dance. 


43. THE RACE BETWEEN THE CRANE AND THE HUMMINGBIRD 


The Hummingbird and the Crane were both in love with a pretty 
woman, She preferred the Wumimingbird, who was as handsome as 
the Crane was awkward, but the Crane was so persistent that in order 
to get rid of him she finally told him he must challenge the other to 
a race and she would marry the winner. The Hummingbird was so 
swift—almost like a flash of lightning—and the Crane so slow and 
heavy, that she felt sure the Hummingbird would win. She did not 
know the Crane could fly all night. 

They agreed to start from her house and fly around the circle of 
the world to the beginning, and the one who caine in first would marry 
the woman. At the word the Hummingbird darted off like an arrow 
and was ont of sight ina moment, leaving his rival te follow heavily 
behind. He flew all day. and when evening came and he stopped to 
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roost for the night he was far ahead. But the Crane flew steadily all 
night long, passing the Hummingbird soon after midnight and eoing 
on until he came toa creek and stopped to rest about dayHeht. The 
Vhmmiminebird woke up in the morning and flew on again, thinking 
how easily he would win the race. until he reached the creek and 
there found the Crane spearing tadpoles. with his long bill, for Ireak- 
fast. Te was very much surprised and wondered how this could have 
happened, but he tlew swiftly by and soon left the Crane out of sight 
again. 

The Crane finished his breakfast and started on, and when evening 
came he kept on as before. This time it was hardly midnight when 
he passed the Hummingbird asleep ona limb, and in the morning he 
had finished his breakfast before the other came up. The next day 
he enined a litthe more, and on the fourth day he was spearing tadpoles 
for dinner when the Hummingbird passed him. On the fifth and 
sixth divs it was late in the afternoon before the Hummingbird cane 
up.and on the morning of the seventh day the Crane was a whole 
night's travel ahead. Hie took his time at Ireakfast and then fixed 
himself up as nicely as he could at the creek and came in at the start- 
ing place where the woman lived, early in the morning. When the 
Hummingbird arrived in the afternoon he found he had Jost the race. 
ut the woman declared she would never have such an nely fellow us 
the Crane for a husband, so she stayed single. 


44. THE OWL GETS MARRIED 


A widow with one daughter was always warning the girl that she 
must he sure to get a good hunter fora husband when she married. 
The young women listened and promised to do as her mother advised. 
At last a suitor came to ask the mother for the girl, but the widow 
told bin that only a good hunter could have ber daughter. ** I’m just 
that kind.” said the lover, and again asked her to speak for him to the 
young woman. So the mother went to the girl and told her a young 
man had come a-courting. and as he said he was a good hunter she 
advised her daughter to tuke him. **nst as you say,” said the girl. 
So when he came again the matter was all arranged. und he went to 
live with the girl. 

The next morning he got ready and said he would go out hunting, 
but before starting he changed his mind and said he would go fishing. 
He was gone wll day and came home late at night. bringing only three 
small fish, saying that he had had no luck, but would have better sue- 
cess to-morrow. The next morning he started off again to fish and 
was gone all day. but came home at night with only two worthless 
spring lizards (@vié'gd) and the same excuse. Next day he said he 


would go hunting this time. Ile was gone again until night. and 
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returned at lust with only a handful of scraps that he had found where 
some hunters had cut up a deer, 

sy this time the old woman was suspicions. So next morning when 
he started off again, as be said, to fish, she told her daughter to follow 
him secretly and see how he set to work. The git] followed through 
the woods and kept him in sight until he came down to the river, where 
she saw her hushand change to a hooting owl (gud) and tly over to 
a pile of driftwood in the water and ery. 7 Cgiehil hil hal al al 
She was surprised and very angry and said to herself, “I thought 
Thad married a man, but my husband is only an owl.” She watched 
and saw the ow] Jook into the water for a long time and at last 
swoop down and bring up in his claws a handful of sand, from 
which he picked out a crawtish. Then he flew across to the bank, took 
the form of a man again, and started home with the crawfish. His 
wite hurried on ahead through the woods and got there before him. 
When he came in with the crawfish in his hand, she asked him where 
were all the fish he had eaught. He said he had none, because an owl 
had frightened them all away. “*I think you are the owl.” said his 
wife, and drove him out of the house. The owl went into the woods 
and there he pined away with grief and love until there was no flesh 
left on any part of his hody exeept his head. 


45. THE HUHU GETS MARRIED 


A widow who had an only daughter, but no son, found it very hard 
to make a living and was constantly urging upon the young woman 
that they ought to have a man in the family, who would Te a good 
hunter and able to help in the field. One evening a stranger lover 
caine courting to the house, and when the girl told him that she could 
marry only one who wus a good worker, be declared that he was 
exactly that sort of man; so the girl talked to her mother, and on her 
advice they were married. 

The next morning the widow gave her new son-in-law a hoe and sent 
him out to the cornfield. When breakfast was ready she went to call 
him, following a sound as of some one hocing on stony soil, but when 
she came to the spot she found only a small cirele of hoed ground and 
no sign of her son-in-law. Away over in the thicket she heard a huhu 
calling. 

He did not come in for dinner, cither. and when be returned home 
in the evening the old woman asked him where he had been all day. 
“Tard ut work,” said he. ‘But I didn't see you when I came to call 
you to breakfast.” ‘+ ] was down in the thicket cutting sticks to mark 
off the field.” said he. “But why didn’t vou come in to dinner?” 
“Twas too busy working,” said he. So the old woman was satistied, 
and they had their supper together. 
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Karly next morning he started oth with his hoe over his shoulder, 
When breakfast was ready the ok] woman went again to call him, but 
found no sign of him, only the hoe lying there and no work done, 
And away over in the Cieket a hulu was calling, Sa-A! sie! 
mee he! ful hil ful ha doe ela! elie! cla! — her 

She went back to the house, and when at last he came home in the 
evening she asked him again what he had been doing all day.“ Work- 
ing hard.” saidhe. ** But you were not there when F came after you.” 
~O, | just went over in the thicket a while to see some of my kins- 
folk.” said he. Then the old woman said, ** 1] have lived here a long 
time and there is nothing Jiving inthe swamp bat huhus. My daugh- 
ter wants a husband that can work and nota lazy bubu; so you may 


as 


vo.” And she drove him from the house. 
46. WHY THE BUZZARD‘S HEAD IS BARE 


The buzzard used to have a fine topknot, of which he was so proud 
that he refused to eat carrion, and while the other birds were pecking 
at the body of a deer or other animal which they had found he would 
strnt around and say: ** You may have it all, it is not good enough for 
me.” They resolved to punish him, and with the help of the butlalo 
‘arried out a plot by which the buzzard Jost not his topknot alone, but 
nearly all the other feathers on his head. He lost his pride at the 
same time, so that he is willing enough now toeat carrion for a living. 


47. THE EAGLE’S REVENGE 


Once a hunter in the mountains heard a noise at night like a rushing 
wind outside the cabin, and on going out he found that an eagle had 
just alighted on the drying pole and was tearing at the body of a deer 
hanging there. Without thinking of the danger, he shot the eagle. 
In the morning he took the deer and started back to the settlement, 
where he told what he had done, and the chief sent out some men to 
bring in the eagle and arrange for an Eagle dance. They brought 
back the dead eagle. everything was made ready, and that night they 
started the dance in the townhouse. 

About midnight there was a whoop outside and a strange warrior 
came into the circle and began te recite his exploits. No one knew 
him, but they thought he had come from one of the farther Cherokee 
towns. He told how he had killed aman, and at the end of the story 
he gavea hoarse yell, //// that startled the whole company, and one of 
the seven men with the rattles fell over dead. He sang of another 
deed. and at the end straightened up with another loud yell. A second 
vattler fell dead, and the people were so full of fear that they could 
not stir from their places. Still he kept on. and at every pause there 
came again that terrible scream, until the last of the seven raters fell 
dead, and then the stranger went out into the darkness. Long after- 
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ward they learned from the eagle killer that it was the brother of the 
eagle shot by the hunter. 


48. THE HUNTER AND THE BUZZARD 


A bunter bad been all day looking for deer in the mountains without 
success until he was completely tired out and sat down on a log to rest 
and wonder what he should do, when a buzzard —a bird which always 
has magic powers—came flying overhead and spoke to him, asking him 
what was his trouble. When the buater had told his story the buzzard 
said there were plenty of deer on the ridges beyond if only the hunter 
were high up in the air where he could see them, and proposed that 
they exchange forms for a while, when the buzzard would go home to 
the hunter's wife while the kunter would go to look for deer. The 
hnnter agreed, and the buzzard became a man and went home to the 
hunter's wife, who received him as her husband, while the hunter 
became a buzzard and flew off over the mountain to locate the deer. 
After staying some time with the woman, who thought always it was 
her rea] husband, the buzzard excused himself, saying he must go 
again to look for game or they would have nothing to eat. He came 
to the place where he had first met the hunter, and found him already 
there, still in buzzard form, awaiting him. He asked the hunter what 
sueeess he had had, and the hunter replied that he had found several 
deer over the ridge, as the buzzard had said. Then the buzzard 
restored the hunter to human shape. and beeame himself a buzzard 
again and flew away. The hunter went where he had seen the deer 
and killed several, and from that time he never returned empty-handed 
from the woods. 


SNAKE. Fisu. anp Insect Mytus 
49. THE SNAKE TRIBE 


The generie name for snakes is /vddi’. They are all regarded as 
anida'wehi, **supernaturals.” having an intimate connection with the 
rain and thunder @ods, and possessing a certain influence over the other 
animal and plant tribes. It is said that the snakes, the deer, and the 
ginseng act as allies, so that an injury to one is avenged by all, The 
feeling toward snakes is one of mingled fear and reverence, and every 
preeantion is taken to avoid killing or offending one, especially the 
rattlesnake. He who kills a snake will soon see others; and should he 
kill a seeond one, so many will come around him whiehever way he 
may turn that he will become dazed ut the sight of their glistening 
eyes and darting tongues and will go wandering about like a crazy man, 
unable to find his way out of the woods. To guard against this mis- 
fortune there are certain prayers which the initiated say in order that 
asnake may uot cross their path. and on meeting the first one of the 
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season the hunter humbly bees of him, +t Let us net see each other this 
sunnier” Certain smelly, as that of the wild parsnip, and certain 
songs. ius those of the (aéhi'a7 or Townhouse dance. are offeusise to 
the snakes and make themanery. For this reason the Vnika’wi dance 
ix held only Jate in the tall. after they have retired to their dens for 
the winter. 

When one dreams of being bitten by a snake he must be treated the 
sune as foranactual bite, because itis asnake ehost that has bitten 
him: otherwise the place will swell and uleerate in the same way.even 
though it be years afterwards. For fear of offending them. even in 
speaking. it is never said that aman has been bitten by asnake, Inuit 
only that he has been ‘scratched by a brier.” Most of the beliefs and 
customs in this conneetion have more speeial reference to the rattle- 
snake. 

The rattlesnake is called atse'aat7, whieh may be rendered, ‘he has 
a bell.” alluding to the rattle. According to a myth given elsewhere, 
he was once a iman, and was transformed to his present shape that he 
inight save the hiunan race from extermination by the Sun, a mission 
whieh he accomplished successfully after others had failed. By the 
old men he is also spoken of as tthe ‘Thunder's necklace” (sce the 
story of Ciitsaiyi’), and to kill one is to destroy one of the most prized 
ornaments of the thunder god. In one of the formulas addressed to 
the Little Men. the sons of the Thunder, they are implored to take 
the disease snake to themselves, because ‘it is just what you adorn 
yourselyes with.” 

For obvious reasons the rattlesnake is regarded as the chief of the 
sike tribe and is feared and respeeted accordingly. Few Cherokee 
will venture to kill one except under absolute necessity. and even then 
the crime must be atoned for by asking pardon of the snake ghost. 
either in person or through the mediation of a priest, according to a set 
formula. Otherwise the relatives of the dead snake will send one of 
their number to track up the offender and bite him so that he will die 
(sve story. ‘The Rattlesnake’s Vengeance“). The only thing of which 
the rattlesnake is afraid is said to be the plant known as campion. or 
rattlesnake’s master” GS//eae stellate). whieh is used by the doctors 
to connteract the effect of the bite and it is believed that a smuke will 
flee in terror from the hanter who carries a small piece of the root 
about his person. Chewed linn bark is also applied to the bite. perhaps 
from the supposed oecult connection between the snake and the thun- 
der, as this tree is said to be immune from the lightning stroke. 

Notwithstanding the fear of the rattlesnake, his rattles, teeth. flesh, 
and oil are ereatly prized for occult or medical uses, the snakes being 
killed for this purpose by certain priests who know the necessary rites 
and formulas for obtaining pardon. This device for whipping the 
devil around the stump, and incidentally increasing their own revenues. 
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isa common trick of Indian medicine men. Outsiders desiring to 
acquire this secret knowledge are discouraged by being told that it isa 
dangerous thing to learn, for the reason that the new initiate is almost 
certain to be bitten, in order that the snakes may “try” him to know 
if he has correctly learned the formula. When a rattlesnuke is killed 
the head must be cut off and buried an arni’s length deep in the ground 
and the body carefully hidden away ina hollow low. Tf it is left ex- 
posed to the weather, the angry snakes will send such torrents of rain 
that all the streams will overflow their banks. Moreover, they will tell 
their friends. the deer, and the ginseng in the mountains, so that these 
will hide themselves and the hunters will seek them in vain. 

The tooth of a rattlesnake which has been killed by the priest with 
the proper ceremonies while the snake was lying stretched out ftom 
east to West is used to searify patients preliminary to applying the 
inedicine In certain ailments. Before using it the doctor holds if 
between the thumb and finger of his right hand and addresses it ina 
prayer,at the end of which the tooth ** becomes alive.” when it ix ready 
for the operation. The explanation is that the tense, nervous grasp of 
the doctor causes his hand to twitch and the tooth to move slightly 
between his fingers. The rattles are worn on the head, and sometimes 
a portion of the flesh is eaten by ball players to make them more terri- 
ble to their opponents, but it is said to have the bad effect of making 
them cross to their wives. From the lower half of the body, thought 
to he the fattest portion, the oil is extracted and is in as @reat repute 
uuong the Indians for rheumatism and sore joints as among the white 
mountaineers. The doctor who prepares the oil must also eat the 
flesh of the snake. In certain seasons of epideniec a roasted (barbe- 
cued) rattlesnake was kept hanging up in the house, and every morn- 
ing the father of the family bit off a small piece and chewed it, mixing 
it then with water, which he spit npon the bodies of the others to pre- 
serve them from the contagion. It was said to be a sure cure, but apt 
to make the patients hot tempered. 

The copperhead, na'dige-ask@’1i,  brown-head.” although feared on 
account of its poisonous bite. is hated, instead of being regarded with 
veneration, as is the rattlesnake. It is believed to be a descendant of 
a great mythie serpent (see number 5) and is said to have ** eves of 
fire.” on account of their intense brightness, The Jlacksnake is called 
gileég?, “the climber.” Biting its body is said to be a preventive of 
toothache, and there is also a beef. perhaps derived from the whites, 
that if the body of one be hung upon a tree it will bring rain within 
three (four?) days. The small greensnake is called s@/hind’y7, the same 
nime being also apphed to w certain plant, the Anyagdn edrgaiani, 
or bear grass, whose Jong, slender leaves bear sonie resemblance to a 
greensnake. As with the blacksnake. it is believed that toothache 
may be prevented and sound teeth insured as Jong as life Jasts by 
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bitine the ereensnake along its body. It must be held by the head 
and tail, and all the teeth at once pressed down four times alone the 
middle of its body, Iiet without biting into the flesh or injuring the 
snake. Some informants say that the operation must be repeated 
four times upon as many snakes und that a certatn food tabu must 
also be observed. The water moceusin, Aaaeged’t7, is not specially 
regarded, but a very rare wood snake, said to resemble it except that 
it has blue eves. is considered to have great supernatural powers, 
in what way is not specified. The repulsive but harmless spreading 
udder (/leterodon) is called dulikstd’. “Svomiter.” on account of its 
habit of spitting, and sometimes Aucaadiya'hé, a word of uncertain 
etymology. It was formerly aman, but was transformed into a snake 
in order to accomplish the destruction of the Daughter of the Sun 
(see the story). For its failure on this oeeasion it iss generally 
despised. 

The Wahnenauhi manuscript mentions a legend of a ereat serpent 
called on account of its color the “ground snake.” To see it was an 
omen of death to the one who saw it, and if it was seen by several per- 
sons some ereat tribal calamity was expected | For traditions and 
heliefs in regard to the Uktena, the Uksuhi, and other mythic ser- 
pents, see under those headings. 


50. THE UKTENA AND THE ULUNSO’TI 


Long aso—Ailah/yu—when the Sun became angry at the people 
on earth and sent a sickness to destroy them, the Little Men changed 
amin into a monster snake, which they called Uktena, ‘The Keen- 
eyed.” and sent him to kill her. He failed to do the work. and the 
Rattlesnake had to be sent instead, which made the Uktena so jealous 
and angry that the people were afraid of him and had him taken up 
to Galin’liti, to stuy with the other dangerous things.’ He left others 
behind him, though. nearly as lirge and dangerous as himself. and 
they hide now in deep pools in the viver and abont lonely passes in 
the high mountains, the plices which the Cherokee call ‘* Where the 
Uktena stays.” 

Those who know suy that the Uktena is a great snake, as large around 
asa tree trunk, with horns on its head, anda bright, blazing crest like 
a diamond mpon its forehead, and scales glittering like sparks of tire. 
It has rings or spots of color along its whole length, and can not. be 
wounded except by shooting in the seventh spot from the head, because 
under this spot are its heart and its life. The blazing diamond is 
euled O7iisi’ti, Transparent.” and he whe can win it may become 
the ereatest wonder worker of the tribe, but it is worth a man’s life 
to attempt it. for whoever is seen by the Uktena is so dazed by the 
bright hehe that he runs toward the snake instead of trying to eseape. 


tsee The Daughter of the Sun‘ 
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Even to sce the Uktena asleep is death, not to the hunter himself. but 
to Ais family. 

Of all the daring warriors wno have started out im search of the 
Uliisi’ti only Agin-nni’tsi ever came back successful.’ The East 
Cherokee still keep the one which he brought. It is like a large trans- 
parent erystal, nearly the shape of a cartridge bullet, with a blood-red 
streak vunuing through the center from top to bottom. The owner 
keeps if wrapped in a whole deerskin, inside an earthen jar hiddeu 
awiy in a secret cave in the mountains, Every seven days he feeds it 
with the blood of small game. rubbing the blood all over the crystal 
ads soon as the aniinal has been killed. Twice a vear it must have the 
blood of a deer or some other large animal. Should he forget to feed 
it at the proper time it would come out from its cave at night ina shape 
of fire and fly through the air to slake its thirst with the lifeblood of 
the conjurer or some one of his people. He may save himself from 
this danger by telling it, when he puts it away. that he will not need 
it agnin fora long time. It will then go quietly to sleep and feel no 
hunger until it is again brought out to be consulted, Then it must be 
fed again with blood before it is used. 

No white man must ever sec it and no person but the owner will 
venture fear it for fear of sndden death. Even the conjurer who 
keeps it is afraid of it, and changes its hiding place every once ina 
while so that it can not learn the way out. When he dies it will be 
buvied with him. Otherwise it will come out of its cave, like a blazing 
star. to seareh for his grave, night after night for seven years, when, 
if still not able to find him, it will go back to sleep forever where he 
has placed it. 

Whoever owns the Ulifst’ti is sure of suecess in hunting, love, rain- 
iniking, and every other business, but its great use is in life prophecy. 
Whea it is consulted for this purpose the future is seen mirrored in 
the clear crystal asa tree is reflected in the quiet stream below, and 
the conjurer knows whether the sick man will recover, whether the 
warrior will return from battle, ov whether the youth will live to be 
old. 


sr. AGAN-UNI/TSI'S SEARCH FOR THE UKTENA 


In one of their battles with the Shawano, who are all magicians, the 
Cherokee captured a great medicine-man whose name was Aedin- 
uni’tsi. 7 Phe Ground-hogs’ Mother.” They had tied him ready for the 
torture when he begged for his life and engaged, if spared, to find for 
thein the great wonder worker. the Ulitsi’ti. Now, the Ulitist’ti is 
hike a blazing star set in the forehead of the great Uktena serpent, 
and the medicine-inan who could possess it might do marvelous things, 
but everyone knew this could not be, because it was certain death to 


Isee the next story. 
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meet the UkKtena.  “Phey warned him of all this. duit he only answered 
that his medicine was strong and he was netafraid. So they eave him 
his life ou that condition and he began the search. 

The Uktena used to lie in wait iu lonely places to surprise its vie 
tims. and especially haunted the dark passes of the Great Smoky 
mouutiins, Knowing this, the magician went first to a eap in the 
range on the far vorthern border of the Cherokee country. He 
searched and found there a imonster blacksnake, Inrger than had ever 
been known before, but it was net what he was looking for, and he 
laughed at it as something too small for notiee. Coming southward 
to the next gap he found there a great moccasin snake, the laroest 
ever seen, but wheu the people wondered he said it was nothing. In 
the next evap he found a greensnake and ealed the people to see - the 
pretty silikwa’vi7 but when they found au immense ereensnake 
coiled up in the path they ran away in fear, Coming on to U’tawa- 
etin’ta, the Bald mountain, he found there a great diva’hali (lizard) 
basking, but. although it was Iarge and terrible to look at, it was not 
what he wanted and he paid vo attention to it. Going still south to 
Walasi'vi, the Frog place, he found a creat frog squatting in the eap, 
but when the people who cume to see it were frightened like the 
others and ran away from the monster he mocked at them for being 
afraid of a frog and went on to the next gap. He went on to Duni- 
skwa lefi’yi, the Gap of the Forked Antler, and to the enchanted lake 
of Ataga’bi, and at each be found monstrous reptiles, but he said they 
were nothing, Te thought the Uktena mieht be hidiug in the deep 
water at Thunusi’vi, the Leech place, on Hiwassee, where other strange 
things had been seen before, and going there he dived far down under 
the surface. Tle saw turtles and water snakes, and two immense sun- 
perches rushed at him and retreated again, but that was all. Other 
places he tried, going always southward, and at last on Gaht'ti 
mountain he found the Uktena asleep. 

Turuing without noise, he ran switthy down the mountain side us 
far as he could go with one long breath, nearly to the bottom of the 
slope. There he stopped and piled up a great circle of pine cones. 
and inside of it he dug a deep trench, Then he set fire to the coues 
and came back again up the mountain. 

The Uktena was still asleep. and, putting an arrow te his bow. 
Agtin-uni'tsi shot and sent the arrow through its heart, which was 
under the seventh spot from the serpent’s head. The creat: snake 
raised his head, with the diamond iu frout flashing fire. and came 
straight at his enemy, but the magician. turning quickly, ran at full 
speed down the mountain, cleared the circle of tire and the treuch at 
one bound, and day down on the @ronnd inside. 

The Uktena tried to follow, but the arrow was through his heart. 
and in another moment he rolled over in his death stru@ele, spitting 
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poison over all the mountain side. But the poison drops could not 
pass the circle of fire. but only hissed and sputtered in the blaze, and 
the magician on the inside was untouched exeept by one small drop 
whieh struck upon his head as he lay close to the ground; but he did 
not know it. The blood. too. ax poisonous as the froth, poured from 
the Uktena’s wound and down the slope ina dark stream, but it ran 
into the trench and left him unharmed. The dying monster rolled 
over and over down the mountain, breaking down large trees in its 
path until it reached the bottom. Then Agan-uni’tsi called every bird 
in all the woods to come to the feast. and so many came that when they 
were done not even the bones were left. 

After seven days he went by night to the spot. The body and the 
bones of the snake were gone, all eaten by the birds, but he saw a 
brieht ght shining in the darkness, and going over to it he found, 
resting ona low-hanging branch, where a raven bad dropped it, the 
diamond from the head of the Uktena. He wrapped it up carefully 
and took it with him, and from that time he became the greatest medi- 
cine-mnan in the whole tribe. 

When Agan-uni’tsi came down again to the settlement the people 
noticed a small snake hanging from his head where the single drop of 
poison from the Uktena had struek:; but so long as he lived he him- 
self never knew that it was there. 

Where the blood of the UKtena had filled the trench a lake formed 
afterwards. and the water was black and in this water the women used 
to dve the cane splits for their baskets. 


52. THE RED MAN AND THE URKTENA .. 


Two brothers went hunting together, and when they came to a good 
cainping place in the mountains they made a fire, and while one gath- 
ered bark to put up a shelter the other started np the creek to look for 
a deer. Soon he heard a noise on the top of the ridge as if two animals 
were fighting. He burried through the bushes to see what it might 
be, and when he caine to the spot he found a great uktena coiled 
around a man and ehoking him to death. The man was fighting for 
his life, and called out to the hunter: ** Help me, nephew; he is your 
enemy as well as mine.” The hunter took good aim, and, drawing 
the arrow to the head, sent it through the body of the uktena, so that 
the blood spouted from the hole. The snake loosed its coils with a 
snapping noise, and went tumbling down the ridge into the valley, 
tearing up the earth like a water spout as it rolled. 

The stranger stood up, and it was the Asga’ya Gi’gagei, the Red 
Man of the Lightning. He said to the hunter: ‘** You have helped me, 
and now T will reward you, and give vou a medieine so that you can 
always find vame.” They waited until it was dark, and then went 
down the ridge to where the dead uktena had rolled, but by this time 
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the birds and insects had eaten the hody and only the hones were Let. 
In one place were flashes of light coming ip frem the ground, and on 
digeving here, just under the surface, the Red Mian found a seale of the 
uktena. Next he went over toa tree that had been struck by light- 
ning, and gathering a handfnl of splinters he made a tire and burned the 
uktena seale toa coal, Tle wrapped this in a piece of deerskin and 
eave it to the hunter, saying: “uAs long as you keep this you enn 
always kill game.” Then he told the hunter that when be went back 
tocamp he must bang up the medicine on a tree outside, because it 
was very strong and dangerons. Tle told him also that when he went 
inte the cabin he would find his brother lying tuside nearly dead on 
account of the presence of the uktena’s scale. but he must take a small 
piece of cane, whieh the Red Man gave him. and scrape a little of it 
into water and vive it to his brother to drink and he would be well 
again, Then the Red Man was gone. and the huuter could not see 
where he went. Ile returned to camp alone, and found his brother 
very sick, but soon eured him with the medicine from the cane. and 
that day and the next, and every day after, he found game whenever 
he went for it. 


ar 
‘a 


53. THE HUNTER AND THE UKSU/HI 


A man living down in Georgia came to visit some relatives at Hick- 
ory-loe. He was a ereat hunter, and after resting in the house a day 
or two got ready to go into the mountains. fis friends warned him 
not to go toward the north, as in that direction, near a certain large 
uprooted tree, there lived a dangerous monster uksu’hi snake. It kept 
constant watch, and whenever it could spring upon an unwary hunter it 
would coil about him and crush out his life in its folds and then drag 
the dead body down the mountain side into a deep hole in Hiwassee. 

Ie listened quietly to the warning, Dut all they said only made him 
the more anxious to see such a monster, so, without saying anything 
of his intention, he left the settlement and took his way directly up 
the mountain toward the north. Soon he came to the fallen tree and 
climbed upon the trunk, and there, sure enough, on the other side was 
the great uksu’hi stretched out in the erass, with its head raised. but 
looking the other way. It was abont so large [making a eirele of a 
foot in diameter with his hands]. The frightened hunter got down 
again at once and started torun; but the snake had heard the noise and 
turned quickly and was after him. Up the ridge the hunter ran, the 
snake close behind him, then down the other side toward the river. 
With all his running the uksw’hi eained rapidly, and just as he reached 
the low ground it caught up with him and wrapped around him, pin- 
ning one arm down by his side, but leaving the other free. 

Now it gave him a terrible squeeze that almost broke his ribs. and 
then began to drag him along toward the water, With bis free laud 
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the hunter clutched at the bushes as they passed. but the snake turned 
its head and blew its sickening breath into his face until he had to let 
vo his hold. Again and again this happened, and all the time they 
were getting nearer to a deep hole in the river, when, almost at the 
last moment, a lucky thonght came into the hunter's mind. 

He was sweating all over from his hard run aeross the mountain, 
and suddenly remembered to have heard that snakes can not bear the 
smell of perspiration. Putting his free hand into his bosom be worked 
it around under his armpit until i€ was covered with perspiration. 
Then withdrawing it he grasped at a bush until the snake turned its 
head. when he quickly slapped his sweaty hand on its nose. The 
uksu’hi gaye one gasp almost as if it had been wounded, loosened its 
coil, and glided swiftly away throngh the bushes, leaving the hunter, 
bruised but not disabled, to make his way home to Hickory-log. 


54. THE USTO/’TLI 


There was once a great serpent called the Usti’tli that made its haunt 
upon Cobutta mountain. It was called the Ustd’tli or “foot” snake, 
because it did not glide like other snakes, but had feet at each end of 
its body. and moved by strides or jerks, like a great measnring wor, 
These feet were three-cornered and flat and could hold on to the ground 
like suckers. It had no legs, but would raise itself up on its hind feet, 
with its snaky head waving high in the atv until it found a good place 
to take a fresh hold; then it would bend down and grip its front fect 
to the ground while it drew its body up from behind. Tt could cross 
rivers and deep ravines by throwing its head across and getting a grip 
with its front feet and then swinging its body over. Wherever its 
footprints were found there was danger. Itused to bleat ikea young 
fawn, and when the hunter heard a fawn bleat in the woods he never 
looked for it. but hurried away in the other direction. Cp the moun- 
tain or down, nothing could eseape the Usti’tli's pursuit, but along the 
side of the ridge it could not vo, because the great weight of its swing- 
ing head broke its hold on the ground when it moved sideways. 

It canie to pass after a while that not a hunter about Cohutta would 
venture near the mountain for dread of the Usté’tli. At last a man 
from one of the northern settlements eame down to visit some rela- 
tives in that neighborhood. When he arrived they made a feast for 
him, but had only corn and beans, and excused themselves for having 
no meat because the hunters were afraid to go into the mountains. Te 
asked the reason, and when they told hint he said he would go himself 
to-morrow and either bring in a deer or find the Ustt’tl, They tried 
to dissuade him from it, but as he insisted upon going they warned him 
that if he heard a fawn leat in the thicket he must run at ence and if 
the snake came after him he must not try to run down the mountain, 
lt along the side of the ridge. 
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In the morning he started out and went directly towird the moun- 
tain. Working his way through the bistes at the base. he suddenly 
heard a fawn bleat in front. Tle guessed at once that it was the Usai'tli, 
but he had made up his mind to see it, so he did not turn back, but went 
straight forward. and there, sure enough, was the monster, with its great 
head in the airoas high as the pine branches, looking in every direction 
to discover a deer, or maybe a man, for breakfast. It saw hin and 
came at him at once, moving in jerky strides, every one the length of 
a tree trunk, holding its scaly head high above the bushes and bleating 
its it came, 

The hunter was so badly frightened that he lost his wits entirely and 
started to run directly up the mountain, The eveat snake cue alter 
him, gaining half its length on him every time it took a fresh erip with 
its fore feet, and would have caught the hunter before he reached the 
top of the ridge, but that he suddenly remembered the warning and 
changed his course to run ony the sides of the mountain, AC once 
the snake began to lose eround, for every time it raised itself up the 
weight of its body threw it out of a straight line and made it fall a little 
tower down the side of the ridge. It tried to recover itself. but now 
the hunter gained and kept on until he turned the end of the ridge and 
left the snake out of sight. Then he cautiously climbed to the top and 
looked over and saw the Ustitl still slowly working its way toward 
the summit. 

He went down to the base of the mountain, opened bis fire pouch, 
and set fire to the grass and leaves, Soon the fire ran all around the 
mountain and began to climb upward. When the great snake smelled 
the smoke and saw the flames coming it forgot all about the hunter 
and turned to make all speed fora high cliff near the suminit. It 
reached the rock and got upon it, but the fire followed and cxught the 
dead pines about the base of the clit! until the heat made the Usttlrs 
scales crack. Taking a close grip of the rock with its hind feet it 
raised its body and put forth all its strength in an effort to spring 
across the wall of tire that surrounded it, but the smoke choked it and 
its hold loosened and it fell amone the blazing pine trunks and lay 
there until it was burned to ashes. 


55. THE UW’TSUN’TA 


At Niii’diiye’ li, the wildest spot on Nantahala river. in what is now 
Macon county, North Carolina, where the overhanging cliif is lighest 
and the river far below, there lived in the old time a great snake called 
the Uw'tsii’ta or “bouncer.” because it moved by jerks like a measur- 
ing worm, with only one part of its body on the ground at a time. — It 
stayed generally on the east side. where the sun came first in’ the 
morning, and used to cross by reaching over from the highest point of 
the chit until it could get a grip on the other side. when it would pull 
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ever the rest of its body. Tt was so immense that when it was thus 
stretched aeross its shadow darkened the whole valley below. Fora 
long time the people did not know it was there, but when at last they 
found out about it they were afraid to live in the valley. so that it was 
deserted even while still Indian country. 


56. THE SNAKE BOY 


There was a boy who used to go bird hunting every day, and all the 
birds he brought home he gave to his grandmother, who was very 
fond of him. This made the rest of the family jealous, and they 
treated him in such fashion that at last one day he told his grand- 
mother he would Jeave them all, but that she must not grieve for 
him. Next morning he refused to eat any breakfast. but went off 
hungry to the woods and was gone all day. In the evening he 
returned, bringing with him a patr of deer horns. and went directly 
to the hothouse (asi), where his erandmother was waiting for him. 
He told the old woman he must be alone that night, so she got wp and 
went into the house where the others were. 

At early daybreak she came again to the hothouse and Jooked in, 
and there she saw an immense uktena that filled the 4si, with horns 
ou its head, but still with two human lees tustead of a snake tail. It 
was il that was left of her boy. He spoke to her and told her to 
Jeave him. and she went away again from the door. When the sun 
was well up, the uktena begun slowly to crawl out, but it was full 
noon before it was all out of the idisi. It made a terrible hissing noise 
as it came out, and all the people ran from it. Tt crawled on through 
the settlement, leaving a broad trail in the ground behind it, until it 
came to a deep bend in the river, where it plunged in and went under 
the water, 

The grandmother grieved much for her boy, until the others of the 
fiunily got angry and told her that as she thought so much of him she 
ought to go and stay with him. So she left them and went along the 
trail made by the uktena to the river and walked directly into the 
water and disappeared, Once after that a man fishing near the place 
saw her sitting ona large rock in the river, looking just as she had 
always looked, but as soon as she caught sight of him she jumped into 
the water and was gone. 


57- THE SNAKE MAN 


Two hunters, both for some reason undera tabu against the meat of 
a squirrel or turkey, had gone into the woods together. When even- 
ing came they found a good camping place and lighted a fire to prepare 
their supper. One of them had killed several squirrels during the 
day, and now got ready to broil them over the fire. His companion 
warned him that if he broke the tabu and ate squirrel meat he would 
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become a snake. but the other Taughed and said that was only a con- 
jurer’s story. He went on with his preparation, and when the squirrels 
were roasted made bis supper of them and then lay down beside the 
fire to sleep. 

Late that night bis companion was aroused by groaning, and on 
looking around he found the other Iving on the ground rolling and 
twisting in agony, and with the lower part of his body already changed 
to the body and tail of a large water snake. The man was still able to 
speak and called loudly for help, but his companion could do nothing, 
but only sit by and try to comfort him while he watehed the arms sink 
into the body and the skin take on a scaly change that mounted vrad- 
ually toward the neck, until at last even the head was a serpent’s head 
and the great snake crawled away from the fire and down the bank 
into the river. 


58. THE RATTLESNAKE’S VENGEANCE 


One day in the old times when we could still talk with other crea- 
tures, while some children were playing about the house, their mother 
inside heard them scream. Running out she fonnd that a rattlesnake 
had erawled from the grass, and taking upa stick she killed it. The 
father was out hunting in the mountains, and that evening when com- 
ing home after dark through the gap he heard a strange watling sound. 
Looking about he found that he had come into the midst of a whole 
company of rattlesnakes, which all had their mouths open and seemed 
to be crying. He asked them the reason of their trouble, and they 
told him that his own wife had that day killed their chief, the Yellow 
Rattlesnake, and they were just now about to send the Black Rattle- 
snake to take revenge. 

The hunter said he was very sorry, but they told him that if he 
spoke the truth he must be ready to make satisfaction and give his 
wife as a sacrifice for the life of their chief. Not knowing what might 
happen otherwise, he consented. They then told him that the Black 
Rattlesnake would go home with him and coil up just outside the 
door in the dark. He must go inside, where he would find his wife 
«waiting him, and ask her to get hima drink of fresh water from the 
spring. That was il. 

He went home and knew that the Black Rattlesnake was following. 
It was night when he arrived and very dark, but he found his wife 
waiting with his supper ready. [Te sat down and asked for a drink of 
water. She handed him a gourd full from the jar, but he said he 
wanted it fresh from the spring, so she took a bowl and went out of the 
door. The next moment be heard a ery, and going out he found that 
the Black Rattlesnake had bitten her and that she was already dying. 
Tle stayed with her until she was dead, when the Black Rattlesnake 
‘ame out from the grass again and said his tribe was now satistied, 
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He then taught the hunter a prayer song, and said, “* When you meet 
any of us hereafter sing this song and we will not hurt you; but if by 
accident oue of us should bite one of your people then sing this song 
over him and he will recover.” And the Cherokee have kept the song 
to this day. : 


59. THE SMALLER REPTILES—FISHES AND INSECTS 


There are several varieties of frogs and toads. each with a different 
name, but there is very little folklore in connection with them. The 
common green frog is ealled aa/d's/, and among the Cherokee, as among 
uneducated whites, the handling of it is thought to cause warts, which 
for this reason are called by the same name, av/d's7. A solar eclipse 
is believed to he caused by the attempt of a great frog to swallow 
the sun, and in former times it was customary on such occasions to 
fire guns and make other loud noises to trighten away the frog. The 
smaller varieties are sometimes eaten, and on rare occasions he bull- 
frog also, but the meat is tabued to ball players while in training, for 
fear that the brittleness of the frog’s bones would be imparted to 
those of the player. 

The land tortoise (¢#/s?’) is prominent in the animal myths, and is 
reputed to have heen a great warrior in the old times. On account of 
the stontness of its legs ball players rub their limbs with them before 
going intothe contest. Thecommon water turtle (sd/igu'gz), which oceu- 
pies so important a place in the mythology of the northern tribes, 
is not mentioned in Cherokee myth or folklore, and the same is true 
of the soft-shelled turtle («/dnd'wd), perhaps for the reason that 
both are rare in the cold mountain streams of the Cherokee country. 

There are perhaps half a dozen varieties of lizard, each with a dif- 
ferent name. The gray road lizard, or diyd’hali (alligator lizard. Sce- 
oporus undidatus), is the most common. On account of its habit of 
alternately putting out and drawing in its throat as though sucking, 
when basking in the sun, it is invoked in the formulas for drawing 
out the poison from snake bites. If one eatches the first diya’ bali 
seen in the spring, and, holding it between his fingers, scratches his 
legs downward with its Jee he will see no dangerous snakes al] sum- 
mer. Also, if one be caught alive at any time and rnbbed over the 
head and throat of an infant. scratching the skin very slightly at the 
sue time with the claws. the child will never be fretful, but will sleep 
quietly without complaining, even when sick or exposed to the rain. 
This is a somewhat risky experiment, however, as the child is lable 
thereafter to go to sleep wherever it may be laid down for a moment, 
so that the mother is in constant danger of losing it. According to 
some authorities this sleep lizard is not the diya’hali, but a larger 

variety akin to the next described. 

The yigd-tsuha'li (bloody mouth.” P/e%stodon?) is deseribed as a 
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very large Tizard, nearly as large as a water dog, with the throat and 
corners of the mouth red. as though from drinking blood. It is 
believed to be not a true lizard but a transformed wadfiste’lé fish 
(described below) on account of the similarity of coloring and the fuct 
that the fish disappears about the time the giedtsuha li begins to 
come out. It is ferocions and a hard biter. and pursues other lizards. 
In dry weather it cries or makes a noise like a cicada, raising itself 
upas iteries. Tt has a habit of approaghing near to where some per- 
son is sitting or standing. then halting and looking fixedly at him, and 
constantly puffing out its throat until its head assnmes a bright red 
color, It is thought then to be sucking the blood of its victim. and is 
dreaded and shunned accordingly. The small scorpion lizard (ts@2077) 
ix sometimes called also gégd-dancyshi, “blood taker.” Tt ix a striped 
lizard which frequents sandy beaches and resemble the div@hali, but is 
ofa brown color. It is beHeyed also to be sucking blood in some miys- 
terious way whenever it nods its head. und it its heart be eaten by a 
dog that aninal will be able to extract all the nutrient properties from 
food by simply looking at those who are eating. 

The small spring lizard ((iae"ga). whieh lives in springs. is supposed 
to cause rain whenever it erawls out of the spring. It is frequently 
invoked in the formulas. Another spring (4) lizard. red. with black 
spots, ix called ddgan" tit or anigantiské * the rain maker.” because its 
ery is said to bring rain. The water dog (tsed’, mud puppy. J/eno- 
pomd ov Protonops/s) is a very large lizard, or rather salamander, 
frequenting muddy water. It is rarely eaten, from an unexplained 
behef that if one who has eaten its meat goes into the field immediately 
afterward the crop will be ruined. There are names for one or two 
other varieties of lizard as well as for the alligator (¢su/a’shy), but no 
folklore in connection with them. 

Althongh the Cherokee country abounds in swift-flowing streams 
well stocked with tish, of which the Indians make free use. there is but 
little tish lore. A number of “dream” diseases, really due to indives- 
tion, are ascribed to revengeful fish ghosts, and the doctor usually 
tries to effect the curve by invoking some larver fish or fish-eating bird 
to drive out the ghost. 

Toco creek, in Monroe county. Tennessee. derives its name from a 
mythic monster fish. the Dakwa’, considered the father of atl the fish 
tribe, which is said to have lived formerly in Little Tennessee river at 
that point (see story, **The Hunter and the Dakwa’”). A fish called 
uginstelt, having horns,” which appears only in spring. is believed to 
he transformed later into the giga-tsuha"li lizard, already mentioned. 
The fish is described as having horns or projections upon its nose and 
beautiful red spots upon its head, and as being attended or aceompanied 
by inany smaller red fish, all of which, including the ugffste’li, are 
accustoined to pile up small stones in the water. As the season 
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advances it disappears and is believed then to have turned into a giga- 
tsuhali lizard, the change beginning at the head and finishing with the 
tail, It is probably the Cimpostoma or stone roller, which is con- 
spicuous for its bright coloring in early spring, but loses its tints after 
spawning. The meat of the sluggish hog-sucker is tabued to the ball 
player, who must necessarily be active in movement. The fresh-water 
mussel is called ddég@ id, and the same name is applied to certain pim- 
ples upon the faee. on account of a fancied resemblance. The ball 
player rubs himself with an eel skin to make himself slippery and hard 
to hold. and, according to the Wabhnenauhi manuscript. women 
formerly tied up their hair with the dried skin of an eel to make it 
grow long. A large red erawtish called ¢s/sha’yi/7, much resembling 
a lobster, is used to serateh young children in order to give them a 
strong grip, each hand of the child being lightly scratched once with 
the pineer of the living animal. A mother whose grown son had 
been thus treated when anu infant claimed that he could hold anything 
with his thumb and finger. Jt is said, however. to render the ehild 
quarrelsome and disposed to bite. 

Of insects there is more to be said. The generic name for all sorts 
of small inseets and worms ts ¢sg@ya. and according to the doctors, who 
had anticipated the microbe theory hy several ceuturies, these tsgiy: 
ure to bhune for nearly every himan atlment not directly traceable to 
the usgina of the Jurger animals or to witchcraft. The reasou is plain. 
There are such myriads of then everywhere on the carth and in the 
wi that mankind is constantly destroying them by wholesale, without 
merey and almost without knowledge. and this is their method of 
tuking revenge. 

Beetles are classed together under a name whieh signifies “insects 
with shells.” The little water-hbeetle or mellow-bug (D/neutes discolor) 
is called déyund si, * beavers grandmother,” and according to the 
genesis tradition it brought up the first earth from under the water. 
A certain green-headed beetle with horns (7ameus carnifer) is spoken 
of as the dog of the Thunder boys, and the metallic-green luster upon 
its forehead is said to have been caused by striking at the celebrated 
mythic gambler, Oitsaiyi’, * Brass” (see the story). The June-bug 
Cllorhina nitida), another green beetle, is tagé, but is frequently 
alled by the eurions name of ti’ yo-di'skalaw'sti'ski, “* one who keeps 
fire under the beans.” Its larva is the grubworm which presided 
at the meeting held by the insects to compass the destruction of the 
human race (see the story, “Origin of Disease and Medieine”). The 
large horned beetle (/Jynastes tityus?) is called tsesti@’na, “crawfish,” 
dwi', deer,” or gildagina, * buck.” on account of tts branching horns. 
The snapping beetle CA/aus oeulatust) is called ti/shu'ua, “one that 
snaps with his head.” 

When the /@/% or jav-thy ((Veud audetes) begins to sing in midsum, 
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mer they say: °° The jar-thy hus brought the beans.” his song being 
taken as the sienal that beans are ripe and that green corn is not far 
behind. When the katydid (4974747) is heard a little titer they say, 
~Katydid has brought the roasting-ear bread.” The cricket (¢d/a'/7’) 
is often called “the barber” (d/testiye'sh?), on account of its habit of 
enawine bair from furs, and when the Cherokee meet sa man with his 
hair clipped unevenly they sometimes ask playfully, ** Did the cricket 
eut your hairé” (see story, * Why the Possums Tail is Bare”). Cer- 
tin persons are said to drink tea made of crickets in order to become 
good singers. : 

The mole cricket ((¢ry//otal pa), so called because it tunnels in the curth 
and has hand-like chows titted for digging, is known to the Cherokee 
as gil hundgé. a word which literally means *t seven.” but is probably 
an onomatope. Tt is reputed among them te be alert, lurd to cateh, 
and an excellent singer, who “never makes mistukes.” Like the 
erawtish and the cricket, it plays an important part in preparing people 
for the duties of life. Infants slow in learning to speak have their 
tongues scratched with the claw of a @fl/kwigi, the living insect being 
held in the hand during the operation, in order that they muy soon 
learn to speak distinctly and be eloquent, wise. and shrewd of speech 
as they grow older, and of such quick intelligence as to remember 
without effort anything once heard. The same desirable result nay 
be accomplished with a grown person. but with much more dithculty, 
asin that ease it is necessary to scratch the inside of the throat for 
four successive mornings, the insect being pushed down with the tin- 
gers and again withdrawn, while the regular tabus must be strictly 
observed for the same period, or the operation will be without effect. 
dn some cases the insect is put into a small bow! of water overnight, 
and if still alive in the morning it is taken out and the water given to 
the patient to drink, after which the gil kwigi is set at liberty. 

Bees are kept by many of the Cherokee, in addition to the wild hees 
which are hunted in the woods. Although they are said to have 
come originally from the whites, the Cherokee have no tradition of a 
time when they did not know them; there seems, however, to be no 
folklore connected with them, he cow-ant (VMyraetcr 4), a large, red, 
stinging ant. ix called properly dasai'talé atutsii'ski, © stinging ant.” 
but, on account of its hard body-case, is frequently called Ai yun and, 
**stone-dress,” after a celebrated mythic monster. Strange as it may 
seem, there appears to be no folklore connected with either the firefly 
or the glowworm, while the spider, so prominent in other tribal 
mythologies. appears in but. a single Cherokee myth, where it brings 
back the fire from across the water. In the formulas it is frequently 
invoked to entangle in its threads the soul of a victiin whom the con- 
jurer desires to bring under his evil spells. From a fancied resem- 
blance in appearance the name for spider, 4d/ndnd shi, is applied also 
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to a watch or clock. A small yellowish moth whieh flies about the 
fire at night is called (47 tée%, a name implying that it goes into and 
out of the fire, and when at last it flits too near and falls into the blaze 
the Cherokee say, TAn’tiwf is going to bed.” On aceonnt of its 
affinity for the fire it is invoked by the doctor in all ‘*fire diseases,” 
including sore eyes and frostbite. 


60. WHY THE BULLFROG’S HEAD IS STRIPED 


According to one version the Bullfrog was always ridieuling the 
great gambler Citsai’yi, *t Brass,” (see the story) until the latter at last 
got angry and dared the Bullfrog to play the gatay st? (wheel-and- 
stick) game with him, whichever lost to be scratehed on his forehead, 
Brass won, as he always did, and the yellow stripes on the Bullfrog’s 
head show where the ewmnbler’s fingers scratched him, 

Another story is that the Bullfrog had a conjurer to paint his head 
with yellow stripes (brass) to make him appear more handsome toa 
pretty woman he was courting, 


61. THE BULLFROG LOVER 


A young man courted a girl, who liked him well enough, but her 
mother was so much opposed to him that she would not let him come 
near the house, At last he made a trumpet from the handle of a 
gourd and hid himself after night near the spring until the old woman 
ame down for water. While she was dipping up the water he 
put the trumpet to his lips and grumbled out ina deep voice like a 
bullfrog’s: 

YVandaska’ git hiiiyahu’ski, 
Vardaska’ ga hitiyaha’ ska. 
The faultfinder will die, 
The faultfinder will die. 

The woman thought it a witch bullfrog, and was so frightened that 
she dropped her dipper and van back to the house to tell the people 
They all agreed that it was a warning to her to stop interfering with 
her daughter's affairs, so she gave her consent, and thus the young 
man won his wite. 

There is another story of a giri who, every day when she went down 
to the spring for water, heard a voice singing, Atnu ai ti'tsahyesi, 
Ninatud t@tsahyest’, °° A bullfrog will marry you, A bullfrog will 
marry you.” She wondered much until one day when she came down 
she saw sitting ona stone by the spring a bullfrog, which suddenly 
took the form of a young man and asked her to marry him. She 
consented and took him back with her to the house, But althongh he 
had the shape of a man there was a queer bullfrog look about his face, 
so that the girl's family hated him and at last persuaded her to send 
him away. She told him and he went away, but when they next went 
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down to the spring they heard a voice: Ste'tst tdya'hust, Ste'tsi 17 ya- 
Ausi’, Your daughter will die, Your daughter will die,” and so it 
happened soon after. 

As some tell it. the lover was a tadpole, who took on human shape, 
retaining only his tadpole mouth. To conceal it he constantly refused 
to eat with the family, but stood with his back to the fire and his face 
screwed up, pretending that he had a toothache. At last his wife grew 
suspicious and turning him suddenly around to the firelight, exposed 
the tadpole mouth, at which they all ridiculed him so much that he 
left the house forever. 


62. THE KATYDID’S WARNING 


Two hunters cantping in the woods were preparing supper one night 
when a Katydid beean singing near them. One of them said sneer- 
ingly. °° A%! It sings and dou’t know that it will die before the season 
ends.” The Katydid answered: AW! xii (onomatope): O, so you 
say; but you need not boast. You will die before to-morrow night.” 
The next day they were surprised by the enemy and the hunter who 
had sneered at the Katydid was killed. 


WONDER STORIES 
63. UNTSAIYI’, THE GAMBLER 


Thunder lives in the west, or a little to the south of west. near the 
place where the sun goes down behind the water. In the old times he 
sometimes nade a journey to the east, and once after he had come back 
‘from one of these journeys a child was born in the east who, the people 
said. was his son. As the boy grew up it was found that he had scrofula 
sores all over bis body, so one day his mother said to him, ** Your father, 
Fhunder, is a great doctor. He lives far in the west, but if you can 
tind him he ean eure you.” 

So the boy set out to find his father and he cured. He traveled long 
toward the west.asking of every one he met where Thunder lived, until 
at last they began to tell him that it was only a little way ahead. Tle 
went on and came to Ciitiguhi’, on Tennessee, where lived Citsaiyi’ 
Brass“ Now Ciitsaivy’ was a great gambler, and made his living that 
way. It wax he who invented the gatay/st? gaine that we play with a 
stone wheel and a stick. Ue lived on the south side of the river, and 
everybody who came that way he challenged to play against him. The 
large flat roek, with the lines and grooves where they used to roll the 
wheel, is still there. with the wheelx themselves and the stick turned 
tostone. He won almost every Ume, beenuse he was so trieky,so that 
he had his house filled with all kinds of fine things. Sometimes he 
would Jose, and then he would bet all that he had, even to his own 
life, but the winner got nothing for his trouble, for Ciitsaiyi’ knew 
how to take on different shapes, so that he always got away. 
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As soon as Ciitsaiyi’ saw bim he asked him to stop and play a while, 
but the hoy said he was looking for his father, Thunder, and had uo 
time to wait. * Well.” said Citsaiyi’. “he lives in the next house; 
you can hear him grumbling over there all the time”—he meant the 
Thunder— "so we may as well have a game or two before you go on.” 
The boy said he had nothing to bet. ‘Thats all right.” said the 
gunbler, **we'll play for your pretty spots.” He said this to make 
the boy angry so that he would play, hut still the boy said he must go 
first and find his father, and would come hack afterwards, 

He went on. and soon the news came to Thunder that a hoy was 
looking for him who claimed to be his son. Said Thunder, I have 
traveled in many lands and have many children. Bring him here and 
we shall soon know.” So they brought in the boy, and Thunder showed 
hima seat and told him to sit down. Under the blanket on the seat 
were long. sharp thorns of the honey locust, with the points all stiek- 
ing up. but when the hoy sat down they did not hurt him. and then 
Thunder knew that it was his son. He asked the boy why he had come. 
**T have sores all over iy body, and ny mother told me you were ny 
father and a great doctor, and if 1 came here you wonld eure me.” 
* Yes,” said his father, ** lama great doetor, and PIl soon tix you.” 

There was a large pot in the corner and he told his wife to fill it 
with water and pnt it over the fire. When it was boiling, he put in some 
roots, then took the boy and put him in with them. He let it boil a 
Jong time until one would have thought that the flesh was boiled from 
the poor hoy’s hones, and then told his wife to take the pot and throw 
it into the river, boy andall. She did as she was told. and threw it into 
the water, and ever sinee there is an eddy there that we eal] Ci'tiguhi’, 
‘**Pot-in-the-water.” A service tree and a calico bush grew on the 
bank above. A great cloud of steam came up and made streaks and 
blotches on their bark. and it has been so to this day. When the 
steam cleared away she looked over and saw the boy clinging to the 
roots of the service tree where they hung down into the water, but 
now his skin was all clean. She helped lim up the hank. and they 
went baek to the house. On the way she told him, ** When we go in, 
your father will put a new dress on you, but when he opens his box 
and tells you to pick out your ornaments be sre to take them from 
the hottom. Then he will send for his other sons to play ball against 
yon. There isa honey-locust tree in front of the house, and as soon 
as you begin to get tired strike at that and your father will stop the 
play, because he does not want to lose the tree.” 

When they went into the honse. the old man was pleased to see the 
hoy looking xo clean, and said. fT knew 1 could soon cure those spots. 
Now we nist dress you.” He brought out a fine suit of buckskin, 
with belt and headdress. and had the boy put them on. Then he 
opened a box and said, ** Now pick out your necklace and bracelets.” 


~ 
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The boy looked, and the box was full of all Kinds of snakes elidine 
over each other with their heads up. lle was not afraid, but remem- 
bered what the woman had told him. and plunged his hand to the bot- 
tom and drew out a great rattlesnake and put it around his neck for a 
necklace. Tle put down his hand again four times and drew up four 
coppevheads and twisted them around his wrists and ankles. “Vhen 
his father cave hint a war elub and said, Now you must play a ball 
game with your two elder brothers, They live beyoud here in the 
Darkening land,and Lhave sent for them.”  Hesaida ball game, but he 
meant that the boy must tieht for his life. The young men came, and 
they were both older and stronver than the boy, but he was not afraid 
and fought against them. The thunder rolled and the Hghtning thished 
at every stroke, for they were the young Thunders, and the boy him- 
self was Lightning. At last he was tired from defending himself 
alone against two, and pretended to aim a blow at the honey-locust 
tree. Then his father stopped the fight. because he was afraid the 
lightning would split the tree, aud he saw that the boy was Irave and 
strong. 

The boy told his father how Ciitsaiyy’ had dared him to play. and 
had even offered to play for the spots on his skin. 9 *7 Yes,” said Thiun- 
der, “he is a great gainbler and makes his living that way. but T will 
see that you win.” He bronght a small eyniling gourd with a hole 
bored through the neek, aud tied it on the boy's wrist. Tuside the gourd 
there was a string of beads, and one end hung out from a hole in the 
top. but there was no end to the string inside. +" Now,” said his father, 
“oo back the wiy you came, and as soon as he sees you he will want 
to play for the beads. He is very hard to beat, but this time he will 
lose every game. When he cries out for a drink, vou will kuow he is 
getting discouraged, aud then strike the rock with your war club and 
water will come. so that you can play on without stopping. At last 
he will bet his life. and lose. Fhen send at once for your brothers to 
kill him, or he will get away, he is so tricky.” 

The boy took the gourd and his war chib and started east along the 
road by which he had come. As soon as Ciitsaiyy’ saw him he called 
to him, and when he saw the gourd with the head string hanging out 
he wanted to play for it, The hoy drew out the string. but there 
seemed to be no end to it, and he kept on pulling until enough had come 
out to inake a circle all around the playground. °° 1 will play one 
game for this much against your stake.” said the boy, **and when that 
is over we can have another game.” 

They bevan the game with the wheel and stick and the boy wou, 
Ciitsaiy’ did not know what to think of it, but he put up another 
stake and called for a second game. The boy won again, and so they 
played on until noow. when Ciitsaiy’ had lost nearly everything he 
had and was about discouraged. It was very hot, and he said. +71 am 
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thirsty,” and wanted to stop long enongh to get a drink. ‘* No.” said 
the hoy, and struck the rock with his club so that water eame out, and 
they hada drink. They played on until Ciitsaiyi’ had Jost all his buek- 
skins and beaded work, his eagle feathers and ornaments, and at last 
offered to bet his wife. They played and the boy won her. Then 
Cfitsaiy?’ was desperate and offered to stake his life. -If I win I kill 
you, but if you win you may kill me.” They played and the boy won. 

‘Let ine go and tell my wife.” said Ciitsaiyi’, "so that she will 
receive her new husband, and then you may kill me.” He went into 
the house, but it had two doors, and although the boy waited long 
Ciitsaiyi’ did not come hack. When at last he went to look for him 
he found that the gambler had gone out the back way and was nearly 
out of sight goiny east. 

The boy ran to his father’s house and got his brothers to help him. 
They brought their dog—the Horned Green Beetle—and hurried after 
the gambler. He ran fast and was soon out of sight, and they fol- 
lowed as fast as they could. After a while they met an old woman 
making pottery and asked her if she had seen Citsaiyi’ and she said 
she had not. ‘*He came this way,” said the brothers. **Then he 
must have passed in the night,” said the old woman, * for I have been 
here all day.” They were about to take another road when the Beetle, 
which had been cireling about in the air aboye the old woman, made 
a dart at her and struck her on the forehead, and it rang like brass— 
tintsa‘yv! Then they knew it was Brass and sprang at him, but he 
jumped up in his right shape and was off, running so fast that he was 
soon out of sight again. The Beetle had struck so hard that some of 
the brass rubbed off, and we ean see it on the heetle’s forehead yet. 

They followed and came to an old man sitting by the trail, carving 
astone pipe. They asked him if he had seen Brass pass that way and 
he said no, but again the Beetle—whieh could know Brass under any 
shape—struek him on the forehead so that it rang like metal, and the 
gambler juniped up in his right form and was off again before they 
eonld hold him. He ran east until he came to the great water; then 
he ran north until he came to the edge of the world, and had to turn 
again to the west. He took every shape to throw them off the track, 
but the Green Beetle always knew him, and the brothers pressed him 
so hard that at last he could go no more and they caught him just as 
he reaehed the edge of the ¢reat water where the sun goes down. 

They tied his hands and feet with a grapevine and drove a long 
stake through his breast, and planted it far out in the deep water. 
They set two crows on the end of the pole to guard it and ealled 
the plice Afigdn'y7, ** Crow place.” But Brass never died, and ean not 
die until the end of the world, but lies there always with his face up. 
Sometimes he struggles under the water to get free, and sometimes 
the beavers, who are his friends, come and enaw at the grapevine to 
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release him. Then the pole shakes and the crows at the top cry Aw! 
Ata! Wa! and seare the beavers away. 


64. THE NEST OF THE TLA’/NUWA 


On the north bank of Little Tennessee river, ina bend below the 
mouth of Citieo creek. in Blount county, Tennessee, is a high cliff hane- 
ing over the water, and about halfway up the face of the rock isa cave 
with two openings. The rock projects outward above the cave, so that 
the mouth ean not be seen from above, and it seems impossible to 
reach the cave either from: above or Jelow. There are white streaks 
in the rock from the cave down to the water, The Cherokee call it 
Thinuwa'l, “the place of the Tlvnuwa,” or great mythie hawk. 

In the ole time. away back soon after the creation, a pair of TH nuwiis 
had their nest in this cave. The stvenks in the rock were made Jy the 
droppings from the nest. They were immense birds, larger than any 
that live now, and very strong and savage. They were forever flying 
up and down the river, and used to come into the settlements and carry 
off dogs and even young childreu playing near the houses. No one 
could reach the nest to kill them, and when the people tried to shoot 
them the arrows only glanced off and were seized and carried away in 
the talons of the Tlinuwis. 

At last the people went to a great medicine man, who promised to 
help them. Some were afraid that if he failed to kill the Ti’nuwas 
they would take revenge on the people, but the medicine man said he 
could fix that. [fe made a long repe of linn bark, justas the Cherokee 
still do. with loops in it for his feet, and had the people let him down 
from the top of the elitl at a time when he knew that the old birds were 
away. When he eame opposite the mouth of the cave he still could 
not reach it. because the rock above hung over, so he swung himself 
hbaekward and forward several times until the rope swung near enough 
for him to pull himself inte the eave with a hooked stick that he car- 
nied, whieh he managed to fasten in some bushes @rowing at the 
entrance, In the nest he found fonr young ones, and on the floor of 
the cave were the bones of all sorts of animals that had been carried 
there hy the hawks, He pulled the young ones ont of the nest and 
threw them over the elitf into the deep water helow, where a great 
Uktena serpent that lived there finished them, Just then he saw the 
two old ones coming, and had hardly time to cliinb np again to the top 
of the rock before they reached the nest. 

When they found the nest empty they were furious, and circled 
round and round in the air until they sw the snake put up its head 
from the water. Then they darted straight downward, and while one 
seized the snake in his talons and flew far up in the sky with it. his 
mate struck at it and bit off piece after piece until nothing was left. 
They were so high up that when the pieces fell they made holes in the 
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rock, which are still to he seen there, at the place which we call ** Where 
the Tli’nuwa cut it up.” opposite the mouth of Citico. Then the two 
TH’nuwas circled up and up until they went ont of sight, and they have 
never been seen since. 


65. THE HUNTER AND THE TLA’/NUWA 


A hunter out in the woods one day saw a Tlai/nuwa overhead and 
tried to hide from it, but the great bird had already seen him, and sweep- 
ine down struck its claws into his hunting pack and carried bim far up 
into the air. As it flew, the TH’nuwa, which was a mother bird, spoke 
and told the hunter that he need not be afraid, as she would not hurt 
him, but only wanted him to stay for a while with her young ones to 
guard them until they were old enough to leave the nest. At last 
they alighted at the mouth of a eave in the face of a steep cliff. Inside 
the water was dripping from-the roof. and at the farther end was a 
nest of sticks in which were two young birds. The old Tla’nnwai set 
the hunter down and then tlew away, returning soon with a fresh- 
killed deer, which it tore in pieces, giving the first piece to the hunter 
and then feeding the two young hawks. 

The hunter stayed in the cave many days until the young birds were 
nearly grown, and every day the old mother hawk would fly away from 
the nest and return in the evening with a deer or a bear, of which she 
always gaye the first piece to the hunter. He grew very anxions to 
see his home again, but the Tla’nuwé kept telling him not to be nneasy, 
but to wait a little while longer. At last he made up his mind to 
escape from the cave and finally studied out a plan. The next morn- 
ing, after the old bird had gone, he dragged one of the young birds to 
the mouth of the cave and tied himself to one of its legs with a strap 
from bis hunting pack. Then with the tlat side of his tomahawk he 
struck it several times in the head until it was dazed and helpless, and 
pushed the bird and himself together off the shelf of rock into the air. 

They fell far, far down toward the earth, but the air from below 
held up the bird’s wings, so that it was almost as if they were flying. 
As the TH’nuwa revived it tried to tly upward toward the nest, but the 
hunter struck it again with his hatchet until it was dazed and dropped 
again, At last they came down in the top of a poplar tree, when the 
hunter untied the strap from the leg of the young bird and let it fly 
away, first pulling out a feather from its wing. He climbed down 
from the tree and went to his home in the settlement, but when he 
looked in bis pack for the feather he found a stone instead, 


66. U'TLUN/’TA, THE SPEAR-FINGER 


Long, long ago—Ailah"yu—there dwelt in the mountains a terrible 
ogress, 2 Woman monster, whose food was human livers. She could 
take on any shape or appearance to suit her purpose, but in her right 
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form she looked very much like an old woman, excepting that her 
whole body was covered with a skin as hard as a rock that no weapon 
could wound or penetrate, and that on her right hand she had a long, 
stony forefinger of bone, like an awl or spearhead, with which she 
stabbed everyone to whom she could get near enough. On account of 
this fact she was enlled (“#A'##,  Spear-tinger” and on account of 
her stony skin she was sometimes called Wii’ yn’ a7, Stone-dress,~ 
There was another stone-clothed monster that killed people, but that is 
a ditlerent story. 

Spear-tinger had such powers over stone that she could easily lift 
and carry immense rocks, and could cement them together by merely 
striking one against another. To get over the rough country more 
susily she undertook to build a great rock bridge through the air from 
Niiyi’-thvetii’yi, the Tree rock,” on Tliwassee, over to Sanigili’gi 
(Whiteside mountain). on the Blue ridge, and had it well started fron 
the top of the ** Tree rock” when the lightning struck it and scattered 
the fragments along the whole ridge, where the pieces can still be seen 
hy those who go there. She used to range all over the mountains 
about the heads of the streams and in the dark passes of Nantahala, 
always hungry and looking for victims. Her favorite haunt on the 
Tennessee side was about the gap on the trail where Chilhowee moun- 
tain comes down to the river. 

Sometimes an old woman would approach along the trail where the 
children were picking strawberries or playing near the village. and 
would say to them coaxingly, **Come, my grandchildren, come to your 
granny and let granny dress your hair.” When some little girl ran 
up and laid her head in the old woman's lap to be petted and combed 
the old witch would gently run her fingers through the child’s hair 
until it went to sleep. when she would stab the little one through the 
heart or back of the neck with the long awl finger. which she had kept 
hidden under her robe. Then she would take out the liver and eat it. 

She wonld enter a house by taking the appearance of one of the 
family who happened to have gone out fora short time, and would 
watch her chance to stab some one with her long finger and take 
out his liver. She could stab him without being noticed,and often the 
victim did not even know it himself at the time—for it left no wound 
and caused no pain—but went on about his own affairs, until all at 
once he felt weak and began gradually to pine away, and was always 
sure to die, because Spear-tinger had taken his liver. 

When the Cherokee went out in the fall, according to their custom, 
to burn the leaves off from the mountains in order to get the chestnuts 
on the ground, they were never safe, for the old witch was always on 
the lookout. and as soon as she saw the smoke rise she knew there 
were Indians there and sneaked up to try to surprise one alone. So 
as well as they could they tried to keep together, and were very 
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eautions of allowing any stranger to approach the camp. Bnt if one 
went down to the spring for a drink they never knew but it might be 
the liver eater that came back and sat with them. 

Sometimes she took her proper form, and once or twice, when far 
ont from the settlements, a solitary hunter had seen an old woman, with 
a queer-looking hand, going through the woods singing low to herself: 

Uwe'lu na’tstki’, Su? sti’ sat’, 
Liver, I eat it. Su’ sa’ sai’, 

Tt was rather a pretty song, but it chilled his blood, for he knew it 
was the liver eater, and he hurried away, silently, before she might see 
him. 

At last a great council was held to devise some means to get rid of 
U'than’ta before she should destroy everybody. The people caine from 
all around, and after much talk it was decided that the best way would 
be to trap her in a pitfall where all the warriors could attaek her at 
once. So they dug a deep pitfall across the trail and covered it over 
with earth and grass as if the ground had never been disturbed. Then 
they kindled a large tive of brush near the trail and hid themselves in 
the hiurels, becatse they knew she would come as soon as she saw the 
smoke. 

Sure enongh they soon saw an old woman coming along the trail. 
She looked like an old woman whom they knew well in the village, and 
although several of the wiser men wanted to shoot at her, the others 
interfered, because they did not want to hurt one of their own people. 
The old woman came slowly along the trail, with one hand under her 
blanket, until she stepped wpon the pitfall and tumbled through the 
brush top into the deep hole below. Then, at once, she showed her 
trne nature, and instead of the feeble old woman there was the terrible 
U'tltn’ta with her stony skin, and her sharp awl finger reaching out: in 
every direction for some one to stab. 

The hunters rushed out from the thicket and surrounded the pit, but 
shoot as true and as often as they could, their arrows struck the stony 
mail of the witeh only to be broken and fall useless at her feet, while 
she taunted then and tried to climb ont of the pit to get at them. They 
kept out of her way, but were only wasting their arrows when a small 
bird, Utsn" gi, the titmouse, perched on a tree overhead and began to 
sing “vn, wu. un.” They thought it was saying v’ne/q, heart, mean- 
ing that they should aint at the heart of the stone witch. They directed 
their arrows where the heart shonld be, but the arrows only glanced 
off with the flint heads broken. 

Then they caught the Utsit” gi and cut off its tongue, so that ever since 
its tongue is short and everybody knows it isa liar, When the hunters 
let it go it flew straight up into the sky until it was out of sight and 
never came back again. The titmouse that we know now is only an 
image of the other. 
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They kept up the tight without result until another bird, litle Psi’- 
kilili, the chickadee. thew dowu froma tree and alighted upon the 
witch’s right hand. The warriors took this as a sign that they must 
aim there, and they were right, for her heart was on the inside of her 
hand. which she kept doubled into a tist. thts same awl hand with 
which she had stabbed so inany people. Now she was frightened m 
varnest, and beean to rush furiously at them with her long awl finger 
and to jump about in the pit to dodge the arrows, until at last a licky 
arrow struck just where the aw] joined her wrist and she fell down 
dead. 

Ever since the tsi’kilili’ is known as a truth teller, and when a man 
is away ona journey. if this bird comes and perches near the house 
and chirps its song, his friends know he will soon be safe home. 


67. NUN’YUNU’WI, THE STONE MAN 


This is what the old men told me when } was a boy. 

Once when all the people of the settlement were out in the moun- 
tains on a great hunt one inan who had gone on ahead climbed to the 
top of a high ridge and found a large river on the other side. While 
he was looking across he saw an old man walking abont on the oppo- 
site ridge, with a eane that seemed to be made of some bright, shining 
rock, The hunter watched and saw that every little while the old 
man would point his cane in a certain direction, then draw it back and 
smell the end of it. At last he pointed it in the direction of the hunt- 
ing camp on the other side of the mountain, and this time when he 
drew back the staff he sniffed it several times as if it smelled very good, 
and then started along the ridge straight for the camp. He moved 
very slowly, with the help of the cane. until he reached the end of the 
ridve, when he threw the cane ont into the air and it beeame a biidge 
of shining rock stretching across the river. After he had erossed 
over upon the bridge it heeame a cane again, and the old man picked 
it up and started over the mountain toward the camp. 

The hunter was frightened, and felt sure that it meant mischief, so 
he hurried on down the mountain and took the shortest trail back to the 
‘anp to vet there hefore the old man. When he got there and told 
his story the medicine-man said the old man was a wicked cannibal 
monster called NOf’yunu’wi, * Dressed in Stone,” who lived in that 
part of the country, and was alwevs going about the mountains look- 
ing for some hunter to kill and eat. It was very hard to escape from 
him, beeause his stick euided him like a dog, and it was nearly as hard 
to kill him, because his whole body was covered with a skin of solid 
rock. If he came he would kill and eat them all, and there was only 
one way to save themselves. Fle could not bear to look upon a men- 
strual woman, and if they could find seven menstrual women to stand 
in the path as he came along the sight would kill him. 
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So they asked among all the women. and found seven who were sick 
in that way. and with one of them it had just begun. By the order of 
the medicine-man they stripped themselves and stood along the path 
where the old man would come. Soon they heard Na&h’yunn’wt 
coming through the woods, feeling his way with his stone cune. He 
cume along the trail to where the first woman was standing, and as 
soon as he saw her he started and cried out: ** Vw’ my erandchild; 
you are ip a very bad state!” He hurried past her, but in a moment 
he met the next woman, and cried out again: *t )7,’ my child; you 
are ina terrible way,” and burried past her, but now he was vomiting 
blood. He hurried on and met the third and the fourth and the fifth 
woman, but with each one that he saw his step grew weaker until 
when he came to the last one, with whom the sickness had just begun, 
the blood poured from his mouth and he fell down on the trail. 

Then the medicine-man drove seven sourwood stakes through his 
body and pinned him to the ground, and when night came they piled 
great logs over him and set fire to them, and all the people gathered 
around to see. Ndf’yunu’wi was a great ada’wehi and knew many 
secrets, and now as the fire came elose to him he began to talk, and 
told them the medieine for all Kinds of sickness. At midnight he 
begun to sing, and sang the hunting songs for calling up the bear and 
the deer and all the animals of the woods and mountains. As the 
blaze grew hotter his voice sank low and lower, until at last when 
daylight came, the logs were a heap of white ashes and the voice 
was still. 

Then the medicine-man told them to rake off the ashes, und where 
the body had lain they found only a large lump of red wa’dy paint and 
ainagic u/ldfsi’ti stone. He kept the stone for himself, and calling 
the people around hin he painted them, on face and breast, with 
the red wa'di, and whatever each person prayed for while the painting 
was being done—whether for hunting success, for working skill, or 
for xv long life—that gift was his. 


68. THE HUNTER IN THE DAKWA/’ 


In the old days there was a great fish called the Dakwa’, whieh 
lived in Tennessee river where Toco creek comes in at D&ikwé’i, the 
** Dakwa’ place.” above the mouth of Tellico, and which was so large that 
it could easily swallow aman. Once a canoe filled with warriors was 
crossing over from the town to the other side of the river, when the 
Dakwi’ suddenly rose up under the boat and threw them all into the 
air. As they came down it swallowed one with a single snap of its 
jaws and dived with him to the bottom of the river. As soon as the 
hunter came to his senses he found that he had not been hurt, bnt it 

yas so hot and close inside the Daikwa’ that he was nearly smothered. 
As he groped around in the dark his hand struck a lot of mussel shells, 
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which the tish had swallowed. and taking one of these fora knife he 
hegan to cut his way out, until soon the fish grew uuensy at the 
scraping inside his stomach and came up to the top of the water for 
air. THe kept on cutting until the tish wis in such pain that it swam 
this way and that across the stream and thrashed the water into foum 
with its Gil. Finally the hole was so large that he could look out and 
saw that the Dakwa’ was now resting in shallow water near the shore. 
Reaching up be cHmbed out from the side of the fish, moving very 
carefully so that the Dakwi’ would not know it. and then waded to 
shore and got back to the settlement. but the juices in the stomach of 
the great tish had sealded all the hair from his head and he was hald 
ever after. 
WAITNENAUIEL VERSION 

A boy was sent op an errand by his tather, and not wishing to go ne 
‘an away to the river. After pkiving in the sand for a short time 
some boys of his acquaintance came by in a canoe and invited him to 
join them. Glad of the opportunity to get away he went with them, 
but had no sooner got in than the canoe began to tip and rock most 
unaccountably. The boys became very much frightened, and in the 
confusion the bad hoy tell into the water and was imniediately swal- 
lowed by a large fish. After Iving in its stomach for some time he 
became very hungry. and on looking around he saw the fish’s liver 
hanging over his head. Thinking it dried meat, he tried to cut offa 
piece with a mussel shell he had been playing with and still held in 
his hand. The operation sickened the fish and it vomited the boy. 


69. ATAGA’HI, THE ENCHANTED LAKE 


Westward from the headwaters of Oconaluftee river, in the wildest 
depths of the Great Smoky mountains, whieh form the line between 
North Carolina and Tennessee, is the enchanted lake of Atag’’bi, Gall 
place.” Although all the Cherokee know that it is there. no one has 
ever seen it. for the way is so difficult that only the animals know how 
toreach it. Shoulda stray hunter come near the place he would know 
of it by the whirring sound of the thousands of wild ducks fiving about 
the lake, but on reaching the spot he would tind only a dry flat. with- 
out bird or animal or blade of grass, unless he had first sharpened his 
spiritual vision by prayer and fusting and an all-night vigil. 

Because it is not seen, some people think the lake has dried np lone 
ago, but this is not true. To one who had kept watch and fast 
through the night it would appear at daybreak as a wide-extending 
but shallow sheet of purple water, fed by springs spouting from the 
bigh cliffs around. In the water ave all kinds of fish and reptiles, 
and swimming upon the surface or flying overhead are great flocks 
of ducks and pigeons. while all about the shores are bear tracks cross- 
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ing in every direction. It is the medicine lake of the birds and ani- 
mals, and whenever a bear is wounded hy the hunters he makes his 
way through the woods to this lake and plunges into the water, and 
when he comes out upon the other side his wounds are healed. For 
this reason the animals keep the lake invisible to the hunter, 


70. THE BRIDE FROM THE SOUTH 


The North went traveling. and after going far and meeting many 
ditterent tribes he finally fell in love with the daughter of the South 
and wanted to marry her. The girl was willing, but her parents 
objected and said, ~* Ever since you cume the weather has been cold, 
and if you stay here we may all freeze to death.” The North pleaded 
hard. and said that if they would Tet him have their daughter he 
would take her back to bis own country, so at last they consented, 
They were married and he took his bride to his own country, and 
when she arrived there she found the people all living in ice houses. 

The next day, when the sun rose. the houses hegan to leak, and as 
it climbed higher they began te melt, and it grew warmer and 
warmer, until finally the people came to the young husband and told 
him he must send his wife home again. or the weather would get so 
warm that the whole settlement would be melted. He loved his wife 
and so held out as long as he could, but as the sun grew hotter the 
people were more urgent, and at Jast he had to send her home to her 
parents, 

The people said that as she had been horn in the South, and nour- 
ished all her life upon food that grew in the same climate, her whole 
nature was warm and unfit for the North. 


71. THE ICE MAN 


Once when the people were burning the woods in the fall the blaze 
set fire to a poplar tree, which continued to burn until the tire went 
down into the rootsand burned a great hole in the ground, It burned 
and burned, and the hole grew constantly larger, until the people became 
frightened and were afraid it would burn the whole world. They tried 
to put out the fire, but it had gone too deep, and they did not know 
what to do. 

At last some one said there was a man living in a house of ice far in 
the north who could put out the fire, so messengers were sent, and after 
traveling a long distance they came to the ice house and found the Ice 
Man at home. He was a little fellow with long hair hanging down to 
the ground in two plaits. The messengers told him their errand and 
heat once said, °° O ves, Lean help you,” and began to unplait his hair. 
When it was all unbraided he took it np in one hand and struck tt once 
across his other hand, and the messengers felt a wind blow against 
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their cheeks. A second Cine he strnek his hair across his hand, and a 
light rain began to fall, The third time he struck tis hair across ns 
open hand there was sleet mixed with the raindrops, and when be struck 
the fourth time vreat hailstones fell upon the ground, as if they hud 
come out from the ends of his hair, + Go back now,” said the lee Mian, 
stand | shall be there to-morrow.” So the messengers retired to 
their people, whom they found still gathered helplessly about the great 
burning pit. 

The next day while they were all watching about the fire there came a 
wind froin the north, and they were afraid, for they knew that it came 
from the lee Man. But the wind only made the fire blaze up higher. 
Then a light rain began to fall, but the drops seemed only to make the 
fire hotter. Then the shower tured toa heavy rain, with sleet and 
hail that killed the blaze and inade cloudsof smoke and steant rise from 
the red coals. The people fled to their homes for shelter, and the storm 
rose to a whirlwind that drove the rain into every burning crevice and 
piled great hailstones over the embers, until the fire was dead and even 
the smoke ceased. When at lust it was all over and the people returned 
they found a lake where the burning pit had been, and from below the 
water came a sound as of embers still erackling. 


72. THE HUNTER AND SELU 


A hunter had been tramping over the mountains all day long with- 
ont finding any game and when the sun went down, he built a fire in 
a hollow stump. swallowed a few mouthfuls of corn gruel and lay down 
to sleep, tired out and completely discouraged. About the iniddle of 
the night he dreamed and seemed to hear the sound of beantiful sing- 
ing, which continued until near daybreak and then appeared to die 
away Into the upper air. 

Ail next day he hunted with the same poor success, and at night made 
his lonely camp again in the woods. Fe slept and the strange dream 
eame to him again, but so vividly that it seemed to him hike an actual 
happening. Rousing himself before daylight. he still heard the sone. 
and feeling sure now that it was real, he went in the direction of the 
sound and found that it came fronia single green stalk of corn (s/1). 
The plant spoke to him, and told him to cut off some of its roots and 
take them to his home in the settlement, and the next morning to chew 
them and **go to water” before anyone else was awake, and then to 
go out again into the woods, and he would kill many deer and from that 
time on would always be successful in the hunt. The corn plant 
continued to talk. teaching him hunting secrets and telling him always 
to be generous with the game he took, until it was noon and the sun 
was high, when it suddenly took the form of a woman and rose eruce- 
fully inte the air and was gone from sight, leaving the hunter alone in 
the woods, 

He returned home and told his story, and all the people knew that 
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he had seen Selu, the wife of Kana’ti. He did as the spirit had directed, 
and from that time was noted as the most suceessful of all the hunters 
in the settlement. 


73. THE UNDERGROUND PANTHERS 


A hunter was in the woods one day in winter when suddenly he saw 
a panther coming toward him and at once prepared to defend himself. 
The panther continued to approach, and the hunter was just about to 
shoot when the animal spoke, and at once it seemed to the man as if 
there was no difference between them, and they were both of the same 
nature. The panther asked him where he was going. and the man 
said that he was looking for a deer. ** Well,” said the panther, > we 
are getting ready fora Green-corn dance, and there are seven of us out 
atter a buck, so we may as well hunt together.” 

The hunter agreed and they went on together. They started up one 
deer and another, but the panther made no sign, and said only » Those 
are too small; we want something better.” So the hunter did not 
shoot, and they went on. They started up another deer, a larger one, 
and the panther sprang upon it and tore its throat, and finally killed 
it after a hard struggle. The hunter got out his knife to skin it, but 
the panther said the skin was too mueh torn to be used and they must 
try again. They started up another large deer, and this the panther 
killed withont trouble, and then, wrapping his tail around it, threw 
it across his back. *‘* Now, come to our townhouse,” he said to the 
hunter. 

The panther led the way, earrvine the captured deer upon his back, 
up a little stream: branch until they came to the head spring, when it 
seemed as if a door opened in the side of the hill and they went in. 
Now the hunter found himself in front of a large townhouse, with the 
finest detsantii'li he had ever seen, and the trees around were green, 
and the air was warm, as in summer. There was a great conipany 
there getting ready for the danee, and they were all panthers. but 
somehow it all seemed natural to the hunter, After a while the others 
who had been out came in with the deer they had taken, and the dance 
began. The hunter danced several rounds, and then said it was grow- 
ing late and he must be getting home. So the panthers opened the 
door and he went out, and at once found himself alone in the woods 
again, and it was winter aud very cold, with snow on the ground and 
on all the trees. When he reached the settlement he found a party 
just starting out to search for him. They asked him where he had 
been so long, and he told them the story, and then he found that he 
had been in the panther townhouse several days instead of only a very 
short time, as he had thought. 

He died within seven days after his return, because he had already 
begun to take on the panther nature, and so could not live again with 
men. If he had stayed with the panthers he would have lived. 
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74. THE TSUNDIGE/WI 


Once some young men of the Cherokee set eut to see what was in 
the world and traveled south until they came to a tribe of Httle people 
valled Zsradige ri, with very queer shaped bodies, hardly tall enongh 
to reach up toa man’s knee, who had no houses, but lived in nests 
scooped in the sand and covered over with dried yvrass. The little 
fellows were so weak and puny that they could not fight at all, and 
were in constant terror from the wild geese and other birds that used 
to come in vreat flocks from the south to make war upon them. 

Just at the time that the travelers vot there they found the little 
nen in vreat fear, because there was a strong wind blowing from the 
south and it blew white feathers and down along the sand, so that the 
Tsundige’wi knew their enemies were coming not far behind. The 
Cherokee asked them why they did not defend themselves, but they 
said they could not, beeause they did not know how. There was no 
time to make bows and arrows, but the travelers told them to take 
sticks for clubs, and showed them where to strike the birds on the 
necks to kill them. 

The wind blew for several days, and at last the birds came, so many 
that they were like a great cloud in the air, and alighted on the sands. 
The little men ran to their nests, and the birds followed and stuck in 
their long bills to pull them out and eat them. This time, thoueh, the 
Tsundige’wi had their clubs, and they struck the birds on the neck, as 
the Cherokee had shown them, and killed so many that at last the 
others were vlad to spread their wings and tly away again to the south. 

The little men thanked the Cherokee for their help and eave them 
the best they had until the travelers went on to see the other tribes, 
They heard afterwards that the birds came again several times, but that 
the Tsundige’wi always drove them off with their clubs, until a flock of 
sandhill cranes came. They were so tal} that the Httle men could not 
reach up to strike them on the neck, and so at last the cranes killed 
them all. 


75. ORIGIN OF THE BEAR: THE BEAR SONGS 


ryPiAr 


Long ago there was a Cherokee clan called the Ani’-Tx4’etht, and in 
one fainily of this clan was a boy who used to leave home and be gone 
all day in the mountains. Aftera while he went oftener and stayed 
longer, until at last he would not eat in the house at all. but started 
off at daybreak and did not come back until night. His parents 
scolded. but that did no @ood, and the boy still went every day until 
they noticed that long brown hatr was beginning to grow out all over 
his body. Then they wondered and asked him why it was that he 
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wanted to be so much in the woods that he would not even eat at home. 
Said the boy, “I find plenty to eat there, and itis better than the 
corn and beans we have in the settlements, and pretty soon I ani going 
into the woods to stay all the time.” His parents were worried and 
begeed him not to leave them, but he said. *tIt 1s better there than 
here, and you sce [am beginning to be <lifferent already. so that I can 
not live here any longer. [Tf you will come with me, there is plenty 
for all of us and you will never have to work for it; but if you want 
to come you must first fast seven days.” 

The father and mother talked it over and then told the headmen of 
the clan. They held a couneil about the matter and after everything 
had heen said they deeided: ** Here we must work hard and have not 
always enough. There he says there ix always plenty without work. 
We will go with him.” So they fasted seven days. and on the seventh 
morning all the Ani’-Tsi’efhi left the settlement and started for the 
mountains as the boy led the way. 

When the people of the other towns heard of it they were very 
sorry und sent their headimen to persuade the Ani’-Tsa’gthi to stay at 
home and not go into the woods to live. The messengers found them 
already on the way, and were surprised to notice that their bodies were 
beginning to be covered with hair like that of animals. because for 
seven days they hud not taken human food and their nature was ehang- 
ing. The Ani’-Tst’gGhi would not come back. but said. “* We are going 
where there is always plenty to eat. Hereafter we shall be called yané 
(bears), and when you yourselves are hungry come into the woods and 
call us and we shall come to give you our own flesh. You need not be 
afraid to kill us, for we shall live always.” Then they taught the ines- 
sengers the songs with which to call them, and the bear hunters have 
these songs still. When they had tinished the songs the Ani’-Tsi’ethi 
started on again and the messengers turned baek to the settlements, 
but after going a little way they looked back and saw a drove of bears 
going into the woods, 


First Bear Song 


TTe-e! ctni’-Tsd’gtthi, Ani’-Tsd’gtthi, akwandu/li e/lanti’? gintn’ti, 
Ani’-Tsd/yithi, Ani’-Tsd’gahi, akwandili elant’ gintin’ti— Va! 
He-c! The Ani’-Tsi’/gthi, the Ani/-Tsi’gthi, I want to lay them low on the 
ground, 
The Ani/-Tsa/githi, the Ani/-Tsi’gthi, 1 want to lay them low on the 
ground—Yui! 


The bear hunter starts out eaeh morning fasting and does not eat 
until near evening. He sings this song as he leaves camp, and again 
the next morning, but never twice the same day. 

* * * * * * * 
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Second Bear SONY 


This song also is sung by the bear hunter, in order to attract the 
bears, while on his way Trom the camp te the place where he expects 
to hunt during the day. Phe melody is simple and pkuntive. 

Tle-e! Heaypina/ han’, haguyeheniwi’, legge haniwd’, hayuyelhaniwe’, 
Tsistiyi? nehandu’ pind’, Trsistuy” vehuda’ yun’ — Yoho-o! 
iz ry ’ . . 
Thee! Hayuyat hand’, haguyethanind’, hayeyathanind’, hayayalhaniwa’, 
Aiardhi? nelutmmidu’yuut, Rawdhi? achanedit’ yani’— Yoho-u! 
Heat Haguyu/haniwd’, hayaye’hanned’, haguya’haniwe’, heayngahaniwe’, 
Cyihye’ nehilegand, Cydhye’ uclaindu’ gant’— Voho-o! 
Hea! Hagia haninit’, heap hand’, hayuiyalhaniva’, haguyahaniwe’ , 
Citeqwa’ uchandayanud, Gdteyad” avhandu’ yaui/— Yoko-o! 
tevite Be nil aschi’ tademd’statakani’ gai’ ndtye astil (tht. 
Revited) U/ : g y 
e] Haynya’haniwa/ (four times 
He! Hayuya’t ae (08 i ie 
n Tsistu’yf you were conceived (two times)—Yoho! 
In Tsistu’yY 5 1 (two t Yoho! 
He! Hayuya’haniwi’ (four times), 
In Kawa/hi vou were conceived (two times) —Yoho! 
e! Hayuya’haniwi’” (four times 
He! Hayuya’t Nai t is 
n Uyi/hye you were conceived (two times)—Yoho! 
In Uyi/hye 4 1 (two t )—Yoho! 
He! Hayuya/haniwi’ (tour times), 
In Gite’gwi you were conceived (two times) —Yoho! 
And now surely we and the good black things, the best of all, shall see each 
other. 


76. THE BEAR MAN 


A man went bunting in the mountains and came across a black bear, 
which he wounded with an arrow. The bear turned and started to run 
the other way, and the hunter followed, shooting one arrow after 
another into it without bringing i¢ down, Now, this was a medicine 
bear, and could talk or read the thoughts of people without their say- 
ing a word, At last he stopped and pulled the arrows out of his side 
and gave them to the man, saving, “Tt is of no use for you to shoot 
at me, for you can not kill me. Come to my house and let us live to- 
gether.” The hunter thonght to himself, ** He may kill me;” but the 
bear read his thoughts and said, ‘No. | won't hurt you.” The man 
thought again. “How can 1 get anything to eat¢” but the bear knew 
his thoughts, and said, ** There shall be plenty.” Se the hunter went 
with the bear. 

They went on together until they came toa hole in the side of the 
mountain, and the bear said, This is not where I lve. but there is 
going to he a council here and we will see what they do.” They 
went in, and the hole widened as they went, until they came to a 
large cave like a townhouse. It was full of bhears—old bears, young 
bears, and cubs, white bears, black bears, and brown bears—and a 
large white bear was the chief. They sat down ina corner, but soon 
the bears scented the hunter and began to ask,‘ What is it that smells 
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bad¢’° The ehief said, ‘Don’t talk so; it is only a stranger come to 
see us. Let him alone.” Food was getting scaree in the mountains, 
and the council was to decide what to do about it. They had sent out 
messengers al over, and while they were talking two bears came in 
and reported that they had found a country in the low gronnds where 
there were so many chestnuts and acorns that mast was knee deep. 
Then they were all pleased, and got ready fora dance, and the dunce 
Jeader was the one the Indians eall Kalfis’-gfinihi’ta, ** Long Hams,” a 
great black bear that is always lean. After the dance the bears noticed 
the hunter’s bow and arrows, and one said, ‘*This is what men use to 
kill us. Let us see if we can manage them, and may be we ean fight 
man with his own weapons.” So they took the bow and arrows from 
the hunter to try them. They fitted the arrow and drew back the 
string, but when they let go it caught in their Jong claws and the 
arrows dropped to the ground. They saw that they could not use 
the bow and arrows and gave them back to the man. When the dance 
und the council were over, they begun to go home, excepting the White 
Beut ehief, who lived there, and at last the hunter and the bear went 
out together. 

They went on until they came to another hole in the side of the 
mountain, when the bear said, ** This is where } live,” and they went 
in. By this time the hunter was very hungry and was wondering how 
he could get something to eat. The other knew his thoughts, and sit- 
ting up on his hind legs he rubbed bis stomach with his forepaws—so— 
und at once he had both paws full of chestnuts and gave them to the 
man. He rubbed his stomach aguin—so—und had his paws fall of 
huckleberries, and gave them to the man. He rabhed again—so—and 


gave the man both paws full of blackherries. Te rubbed again—so— 
and had his paws fall of acorns, but the man said that he could not 
vut them, and thut he had enough already. 

The hunter lived in the etve with the bear all winter. until long 
hair like that of a bear began to grow all over his body and he began 
to act like a bear; but he still walked like a man. One day in early 
spring the bear said to him, ** Your people down in the settlement are 
getting ready fora grand hunt in these mountains, and they will come 
to this eave and kill me and take these clothes from me”—he meant 
his skin— “* but they will not hurt you and will take you home with 
them.” The bear knew what the people were doing down in the set- 
tlement just as be always knew what the man was thinking about. 
Some days passed and the bear said again, ‘This is the day when the 
Topkuots will come to kill me, but the Split-noses will come first and 
find us. When they have killed me they will drag me outside the 
cave and take off my elothes and cut me in pieces. You must cover 
the blood with leaves. and when they are taking you away look back 
utter vou have gone a piece and you will see something.” 
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Soon they beard the hunters coming up the mountain, and then the 
dogs found the cave and began to bark. The hunters cnme and Jooked 
inside and saw the bear and killed him with their arrows. ‘Phen they 
drageed him outside the cave and skinned the body andeut it in quar- 
ters to carry home. The dogs kept on barking until the lunters 
thoueht there mist be another bear in the eave. They looked in 
neain and saw the man away at the farther end. At first they thoucht 
it was another bear on account of his lone hair, but they soon saw it 
was the hunter who had been lost the year before, so they went in and 
brought him out. Then each hunter took a Joad of the bear meat and 
they started home again. bringing the man and the skin with them. 
Before they left the man piled Jeaves over the spot where they had cut 
up the bear, and when they had gone a little way he looked behind 
and saw the bear rise up out of the leaves, shake himself. and go back 
into the wouds. 

When they came near the settlement the man told the hunters that 
he must be shut up where no one could see him, without anything to 
eat or drink for seven days and nights, until the bear nature had left 
him and he beeame dike aman again, So they shut him up alone ina 
honse and tried to keep very still about it. but the uews got out and 
his wife heard of it. Sbe came for her husband, but the people would 
not let her near hin; but she eame every day and begved so hard that 
at lust after fonr or five days they let her have bim. She took him 
home with her, but in a short time he died, beeanse he still had a 
bear's nature and could not Jive like a man. Uf they had kept him 
shut up and fasting until the end of the seven days he would have 
become a man again and would have lived. 


77. THE GREAT LEECH OF TLANUSI’yYi 


The spot where Valley river joins Miwassee, at Murphy, in North 
Carolina, is known among the Cherokees as Tlanusi’yi, *The Leech 
place.” and this is the story they tell of it: 

lust above the junction is a deep hole in Valley river, and above 
it is a ledge of rock running across the stream, over which people used 
to vo as ona bridge. On the south side the trail ascended a high bank, 
from which they could look down into the water. One day some men 
voing along the trail saw a ereat red object, full as laree as a house, 
lving on the rock ledge in the middle of the stream below them. As 
they stood wondering what it could be they saw it unroll—and then 
they knew it was alive—and stretch itself out alone the rock until it 
looked like a great leech with red and white stripes along its body. 
Ht rolled up into a hall and again stretched out at full leneth, and at 
Jast crawled down the rock and was out of sight in the deep water. 
The water began to boil and foam. and a ereat column of white spray 
was thrown high in the air and came down like a waterspout upon the 
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very spot where the men had been standing, and would have swept 
them all into the water but that they saw it in time and ran from the 
place, 

More than one person was carried down in this way, and their 


friends would find the body afterwards lying upon the bank with the~ 


ears and nose eaten off. until at last the people were afraid to vo across 
the ledge any more, on account of the great leech, or even to go along 
that part of the trail, But there was one young fellow who laughed 
at the whole story, and said that he was not afraid of anything in 
Valley river, as he would show them. So one day he painted his face 
and put on his finest buekskin and started ot! toward the river, while 
all the people followed at a distance to see what meht happen. 
Down the trail he went and out upon the ledge of rock, singing in 
high spirits: 

Thanu’st gisue/ya dig’ gage 

Dakiva/withaste’st, 

Til tie red leech skins 

On inv legs for garters. 
But before he was half way across the water began to boil into white 
foam and a great wave rose and swept over the rock and carried him 
down, and he was never seen again. 

Just before the Removal, sixty years ago, two women went ont upon 
the ledge to fish. Their friends warned them of the danger, but one 
woman who had her baby on her back said, ** There are tish there and 
I'm going to have some; I’m tired of this fat meat.” She laid the 
child down on the rock and was preparing the line when the water- 
suddenly rose and swept over the ledge, and would have earried off 
the child but that the mother ran in time to save it. The great leech 
is still there in the deep hole, because when people look down they see 
something alive moving about on the bottom, and although they can 
not distinguish its shape on account ot the ripples on the water, yet 
they know it is the leech. Some say there is an undergronnd water- 
way across to Nottely river, not far above the month, where the river 
bends over toward Murphy, and sometimes the leech goes over there 
and makes the water boil as it used to at the rock ledge. They call 
this spot on Nottely ‘The Leech place” also. 


78. THE NONNE/H] AND OTHER SPIRIT FOLK 


The Vitine' ht or immortals, the ‘people who live anywhere.” were 
a race of spirit people who lived in the highlands of the old Cherokee 
country and had a great many townhouses, especially in the bald 
mountains, the high peaks on whieh no timber ever grows. They had 
large townhouses in Pilot knob and under the old Nikwasi’ mound in 
North Carolina, and another under Blood mountain. at the head of 
Nottely river, in Georgia. They were invisible exeepting when they 
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wanted to be seen, and then they looked and spoke just like other 
Indians. ‘They were very fond of music and dancing. and hunters in 
the mountains would often hear the dance songs aud the drum beating 
in some invisible townhouse, but when they went toward the sound 
it would shift about and Chey would hear it behind them or away in 
some other direction, so that they could never tind the place where the 
danee was. They were a friendly people. too, and often brought lost 
wanderers to their townhouses under the mountains and cared for them 
there until they were rested and then euided then back to their homes, 
More than once. also, when the Cherokee were lard) pressed ly the 
enemy, the Nidne’ hi warriors have come out,as they did at old Nik wisi’. 
and have saved them from defeat. Some people have thought that 
they are the same as the Yaiwi Tsunsdi’, the ~ Litthe People’s Init 
these are fairies, no liurger in size than children. 

There was aman in Nottely town who had been with the Nainuehi 
When he was a boy. and he told Watford all about it. Te wasa truth- 
ful, hard-hoaded tan. and Watford had heard the story so often from 
other people that he asked this nian to tell it. Tt was in this way: 

When he was about 10 or 12 years old he was playing one day near 
the river. shooting at a mark with his bow and arrows, until he became 
tired. and started to build a tish trap in the water. While he was piling 
up the stones in two Jong walls a ian came and stood on the bank and 
asked him what he was doing. The boy told him, and the man said, 
“Well, that’s pretty hard work and vou ought to resta while. Comeand 
take a walk up the river.” The boy said. 7? No“: that he was going home 


todinner soon, ** Come right upto my house.” said the stranger, “and 
Vil vive you a good dinner there and bring you home again in the 
morning.” So the bay went with him up the river until they came to 
a house, when they went in, and the nuin’s wife and the other people 
there were very glad to see him, and gave him a tine dinner, and were 
very kind to him. While they were eating a aman that the boy knew 
very well came in and spoke to him, so that he felt quite at home. 

After dinner he played with the other children and slept there that 
night, and in the morning, after breakfast. the man vot ready to take 
hin home. They went down a path that had a cornfield on one side 
and a peach orchard fenced in on the other, until they exme to another 
trail, and the man said, ‘Go alone this trail across that ridge and vou 
will come to the river road that will bring you straight to vour home, 
and now Te go back to the house.” So the man went back to the 
house and the boy went on alone the trail but when he had gone a 
little way he looked back. and there was ne corntield or orchard or 
fence or house; nothing but trees on the mountain side. 

He thought it very queer, but somehow he was not frightened, and 
went on until he came to the river trail in sight of his home, There 
were vu great many people standing about talking, and when they saw 
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him they ran toward him shouting, * Here he is! He is not drowned 
or kifled in the mountains!” They told him they had been hunting him 
ever since yesterday noon, and asked him where he bad been. ‘A 
man took ime over to his house just across the ridge, and | had a fine 
dinner and a good time with the children.” said the boy, “TI thought 
Udsi’skala here” that was the name of the man he had seen at dinner 
“would tell you where Twas.” But Udsi’skala said, ** Dhaven’tseen you, 
] was out all day in my canoe hunting you. It was one of the Ndiné’hi 
that made himself Jook like me.” Then his mother said, “* You say 
you had dinner there? ‘Yes. and | had plenty, too.” said the boy; but 
his nother answered, ** There is no house there—only treesand rocks— 
but we hear a drum sometimes in the big bald above. The people 
you saw were the Naiiné’hi.” 

Once four Nidne’hi women cume to a dance at Nottely town, and 
danced halt the night with the voune men there, and nobody knew 
that they were Nodné’hi, but thought them visitors from another set- 
tlement. About midnight they left to go home, and some men who 
had come out from the townhouse to cool of! watched to see which way 
they went. They saw the women go down the trail to the river ford, 
but just us they came to the water they disappeared, although it was a 
plain trail, with no plaee where they could hide. Then the watchers 
knew they were Nijné/hi women, Several men saw this happen, and 
one of them was Wafford’s father-in-law, who was known for an honest 
man. At another time a inan named Burnt-tobacco was crossing oyer 
the ridge from Nottely to Hemptown in Georgia and heard a drum and 
the songs of dancers in the hills on one side of the trail, He rode over 
to see who coud be daneing in such a place, but when he reached the 
spot the drum and the songs were behind him, and he was so frightened 
that he hurried back to the trail and rode all the way to Hemptown as 
hard aus he could to tell the story. He was a truthful man, and they 
hbetieved what he said. 

There must have been a good many of the Ndiné’ht living in that 
neighborhood, because the drumming was often heard in the high balds 
almost up to the time of the Removal. 

Ona small upper branch of Nottely, running nearly due north from 
Blood mountain, there was also a hole, like a small well or chimney, in 
in the ground, from which there came upa warm vapor that heated all 
the air around. People said that this was because the Ndfné/hi bad a 
townhouse anda fire under the mountain. Sometimes in cold weather 
hunters would stop there to warm themselves, but they were afraid to 
stay long. This was more than sixty years uo, but the hole ts probably 
there vet. 

Close to the old trading path from South Carolina up to the Chero- 
kee Nution, somewhere near the head of Tugaloo, there was formerly 
a noted circular depression «bout the size of a townhouse, and waist 
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deep. Inside it was always clean as though swept by unknown hands. 
Passing traders would throw logs and rocks into it, but would elways, 
on their return, tind them thrown far out from the hole. “Fhe lidians 
said it wasa Nofiné’hi townhouse, and never liked to go near the place 
or even to talk about it, until at last some logs thrown in by the trad- 
ers were allowed to remain there, and then they concluded that the 
Nanne’hy, annoyed by the persecution of the white men, had abandoned 
their townhouse forever. 

There is another race of spirits. the P?Rer Psrnsd/, or - Little 
People” who live in rock caves on the mountain side. They are lit- 
tle fellows, hardly reaching up to a iman’s knee, but well shaped and 
handsome, with long hair falling almost to the ground. They are great 
wonder workers and are very fond of music, spending half their time 
drunnning and dancing. They are helpful and kind-hearted, and often 
when people have been lost in the mountains, especially children who 
have straved away from their parents, the Yaaiwi Tsunsdi’ have found 
them and taken eare of them and brought them back to their homes. 
Sometimes their drum is heard in lonely places in the mountains. but it 
ix not safe to follow it, because the Little People do not like to be dis- 
turbed at home. and they throw a spell over the stranger so that be is 
hewildered and loses his way, and even it he does at last get back to the 
settlement he is like one dazed ever after. Sometimes, also, they come 
near a honse at night and the people inside hear them talkine, but they 
must not go out, and in the morning they tind the corn gathered or the 
tield cleared as tf a whole force of men had been at work. Tf anyone 
should go out to wateh. he would die. When a hunter tinds anything 
in the woods, such as a knife ora trinket, he must say. ‘Little People. 
T want to take this.” because it may belong to them.and if he does not 
ask their permission they will throw stones at him as he goes home. 

Once a hunter in winter found tracks in the snow like the tracks of 
little children. He wondered how they could have come there and 
followed them until they led him to a cave, which was full of Little 
People, youne and old. nen, women, and ehildren, They brought him 
in and were kind to him, and he was with them some time: but when 
he left they warned him that he must not tell or he wonld die. He 
went back to the settlement and his friends were all anxious to know 
where he had been. Fora long time he refused to say. until at last 
he could not hold out any longer, but teld the story. and ina few 
days he died. Only a few years ago two hunters from Raventown, 
going behind the high fall near the head of Oconaluttee on the East 
Cherokee reservation, found there a cave with fresh footprints of the 
Little People all over the tloor, 

During the smallpox among the East Cherokee just after the war 
one sick man wandered off, and bis friends searched, but could not 
find him. After several weeks he came back and said that the Little 
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People bad found him and taken him to one of their eaves and tended 
him until} he was cured. 

About twenty-five years ago a man named Tsantiwt’ was lost in the 
mountains on the head of Oconaluftee. It was winter time and very 
cold and his friends thought he must be dead, but after sixteen days 
he came back and said that the Little People had found him and taken 
him to their cave, where he had been well treated, and given plenty of 
everything to eat except bread. This was in large loaves, but when 
he took them in his hand to eat they seemed to shrink into small cakes 
so ight and crumbly that though he might eat all day he would not 
be satisfied. After he was well rested they had brought him a part of 
the way home until they came toa small creek, about knee deep, when 
they told him to wade aeross to reaeh the main trail on the other side. 
He waded across and turned to look back, but the Little People were 
gone and the creek was a deep river. When he reached home his 
legs were frozen to the knees and he lived only a few days. 

Onee the Yiiwi Tsunsdi’ had been very kind to the people of a cer- 
tain settlement, helping them at night with their work and taking good 
‘are of any lost children, until something happened to offend them and 
they made up their minds to Jeave the neighborhood. Those who were 
watehing at the time saw the whole company of Little People eome 
down to the ford of the river and cross oyer and disappear into the 
mouth of a large cave on the other side. They were never heard of 
near the settlement again. 

There are other fairies, the }jimwy Amar’ yine hi, or Water-dwellers, 
who live in the water, and fishermen pray to them for help. Other 
friendly spirits live in people’s houses, although no one can see them, 
and so long as they are there to protect the house no witch can come 
near to do mischief. 

Istia’st and Tkdga'si are the names of two small fairies, who are 
mischievous enough, but yet often help the hunter who prays to them. 
Tsiwa’si, or Tsiiwa’si Usdi'ga (Little Tsiwa’si), is a tiny fellow, 
very handsome. with long hair falling down to his feet, who lives 
in grassy patehes on the hillsides and has great power over the game. 
To the deer hunter who prays to him he gives skill to slip up on the 
deer through the long grass without being seen. Tsiga’si is another 
of the spirits invoked by the hunter and is very helpful, but when some- 
one trips and falls, we know that it ix Tsiga’si who bas caused it. 
There are several other of these fairies with names, all good-natured. 
but more or less tricky. 

Then there is De'tedt?. De'tsiita was once a boy who ran away to 
the woods to avoid a scratching and tries to keep himself invisible ever 
since. He isa handsome little fellow and spends his whole time hunt- 
ing birds with blowgun and arrow. He has a great many children 
who are all just like him and have the same name. When a tlock of 
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birds thes up suddenly as if frightened it is because De’tsiti is chasing 
them. He is nisehievousand sometimes hides an arrow from the bird 
hunter, who nay have shot it off inte a perfectly clear space. but looks 
and looks without finding it. Then the hunter says.‘ De’tsdta, vou 
have my arrow. and if you don't give it up Vib seratch you.” and when 
he looks again he finds it. 

There is one spirit that goes about at night witha Hght. The Chero- 
kee call it tse7 thy gi. The Fire-carrier.” and they are allafraid of 
it. because they think it dangerous, although they do not knew much 
about it. They do not even know exactly what it looks Tike. because 
they are afraid to stop when they see it. Tt may be a witch instead 
of a spirit. Watlord’s mother saw the  Fire-carrier™ once when she 
Was a vounge woman, as she was coming home at night from a trading 
post In South Carolina, It seemed to be following her from behind. 
und she was frightened and whipped np her horse until she got away 
from it and never saw it again, 


79. THE REMOVED TOWNHOUSES 


Long ago. long before the Cherokee were driven from their homes 
In 1838, the people on Valley viver and Hiwassee heard voices of invis- 
ible spirits in the air calling and warning them of wars and misfor- 
tunes which the future held in store, and inviting them to come and 
live with the Nndné’hi, the Lnmortals. in their homes under the moun- 
tains and under the waters. For days the voices hung in the air, and 
the people listened until they heard the spirits say, “Tf you would 
live with us, gather everyone in your townhouses and fast there for 
seven days, and no one must raise a shout or a warwhoop in all that 
time. Do this and we shall come and you will see us and we shall 
take you to live with us.” 

The people were afraid of the evils that were to come, and they 
knew that the Immortals of the mountains and the waters were happy 
forever, so they counciled in their townhouses and decided to go with 
them. Those of Auisgayd'yi town caine all together into their town- 
house and prayed and fasted for six days. On the seventh day there 
was a sound from the distant mountains, and it came nearer and grew 
londer until a roar of thunder was all about the townhouse and they 
felt the ground shake under them. Now they were frightened, and 
despite the warning some of them screamed out. The Nodiiné’hi, who 
had already lifted up the townhouse with its mound to carry it away. 
were startled by the cry and let a part of it fall to the earth, where 
now we see the mound of Sétsi. They steadied themselves again and 
hore the rest of the townhouse, with all the people in it, to the top 
of Tsuda’ye lii’yi (Lone peak), near the head of Cheowa, where we 
can still see it, changed long ago to solid rock, but the people are 
invisible and immortal. 
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The people of another town, on Hiwassee, at the place which we call 
now Du’'stiya Ihi’vi, where Shooting creek comes in, also prayed and 
fasted, and at the end of seven days the Niiné’hi came and took them 
away down under the water. They are there now, and on a warm sun- 
mer day, when the wind ripples the surface, those who Hsten well can 
hear them talking below. Wheu the Cherokee drag the river for fish the 
fish-drag always stops and catches there, although the water is deep, 
and the people know it is being held by their lost kiusmen, who do not 
want to be forgotten. 

When the Cherokee were forcibly removed to the West one of the 
greatest regrets of those along Hiwasxee and Valley rivers was that 
they were compelled to leave behind forever their relatives who had 
gone to the Niine’hi. 

In Tennessee river, near Kingston. 18 miles below Loudon, Ten- 
nessee, is a place which the Cherokee call Gusti’, where there once 
was a settlement long ago. but one night while the people were gath- 
ered in the townhouse for 2 dance the bank caved in and carried them 
all down into the river. Boatmeu passing the spot in their eanoes see 
the round dome of the towuhouse—now turned to stone—in the water 
below them and sometimes hear the sound of the drum and dance 
coming up, and they never fail to throw food into the water in return 
for being allowed to cross in safety. 


80. THE SPIRIT DEFENDERS OF NIKWASI’ 


Long ago a powerful unknown tribe invaded the country from the 
southeast, killing people and destroying settlements wherever they 
went. No leader could stand against them, and in a little while they 
had wasted all the lower settlements and advanced into the mountains. 
The warriors of the old town of Nikwisi’, on the head of Little 
Tennessee, gathered their wives and children into the townhouse and 
kept sconts constantly on the lookout for the presence of danger. 
One morning just before daybreak the spies saw the enemy approach- 
ing and at onee gave the alarm, The Nikwisi’ men seized their arms 
and rushed out to meet the attack, but after a long, bard fight they 
found themselves overpowered and began to retreat. when suddenly ¢ 
stranger stood among them and shouted to the chief to call off his men 
and he himself would drive back the enemy. From the dress and 
language of the stranger the Nikwasi’ people thought him a chief 
who had come with reiuforcements from the Overhill settlements in 
Tennessee, They fell back along the trail, and as they came near the 
townhouse they saw a great company of warriors coming out from the 
side of the mound as through an open doorway. Then they knew that 
their friends were the Nfifué’hi, the Immortals, although no one had 
ever heard before that they lived under Nikwisi’ mound. 

The Nniné’hi poured out by hundreds, armed and painted for the 
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fight. and the most carious thing about it all was that they became 
invisible as soon us they were fairly outside of the settlement, so that 
although the eneniy saw the elancing arrow or the rushing tomahawk, 
and felt the stroke, he could not see who sent it, Before such invis- 
ible foes the invaders soon had to retreat, going first south alone the 
ridge to where joins the main ridge which separates the French Broad 
from the Tuckasegee, and then turning with it to the northeast. As 
they retreated they tried to shicld themselves behind rocks and trees, 
but the Nafiné’hi arrows went around the rocks and killed then: from 
the other side, and they could find no hiding plaice. AT) along the 
ridge they fell, until when they reached the head of Tuckasegee not 
more than half a dozen were left alive, and in despair they sat down 
and cried out for mercy. Ever since then the Cherokee have called 
the place Davilsti’yi, -* Where they cried.” Then the Naine’hi chief 
told them they had deserved their punishment for attacking a peaceful 
tribe, and he spared their lives and told them to go home and take the 
news to their people. This was the Indian custom, always to spare a 
few to carry back the news of defeat. They went bome toward the 
north and the Nofne’hi went back to the mound. 

And they are still there, because. in the last war, when a strong 
party of Federal troops came to surprise a handful of Confederates 
posted there they saw xo many soldiers guarding the town that they 
were afraid and went away without making an attack. 

& a os % % uk % 

There is another story, that once while all the warriors of a certain 
town were off on a hunt, or ata dance in another settlement, one old 
man was chopping wood on the side of the ridge when suddenly a 
party of the enemy came upon him—Shiwiano, Seneca, or some other 
tribe. Throwing his hatchet at the nearest one, he turned and ran for 
the house to get his gun and make the best defense that he might. On 
coming out at once with the oun he was surprised to find a laree body 
of strange warriors driving back the enemy. It was no time for ques- 
tions, and taking his place with the others, they fonght hard until the 
enemy Was pressed back up the creek and finally broke and retreated 
across the mountain. When it was over and there was time to breathe 
again, the old man turned to thank his new friends, but found that he 
was alone—-they had disappeared as though the mountain had swal- 
lowed them. Then he knew that they were the Ndfiné’hi, who had 
come to help their friends, the Cherokee. 


81. TSUL‘'KALU’, THE SLANT-EYED GIANT 


A long time ago a widow lived with her one danehter at the old 
town of Kanuga on Pigeon river. The girl was of age to marry. and 
her mother used to talk with her a @ood deal, and tell her she niust 
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be sure to take no one but a good hunter for a husband, so that they 
would have some one to take care of them and would always have 
plenty of meat in the house. The girl said snch a man was hard to 
find. but her mother advised her not to be in a hurry. and to wait until 
the right one came. 

Now the mother slept in the house while the girl slept outside in the 
isi. One dark night a stranger came to the asi wanting to court 
the virl, but she told him her mother would let her marry no one but 
x good hunter. °° Well,” said the stranger, °° T am a ereat hunter.” 
so she let him come in. and he stayed all night. Just before day he 
said he must go back now to his own place. but that he had brought 
some meat for her mother, and she would find it outside. Then he 
went away and the girl had not seen him. When day came she went 
out and found there a deer, which she brought into the house to her 
mnother, and told her it was a present from her new sweetheart. Her 
mother was pleased, and they had deersteaks for breakfast. 

He came again the next night. but again went away before daylight, 
and this time he left two deer outside. The mother was more pleased 
this time, but said to her daughter, ‘tT wish your sweetheart would 
bring us sone wood.” Now wherever be might be, the stranger knew 
their thoughts, so when he came the next time he said to the girl. 
* Tell your mother 1] have brought the wood”; and when she looked 
out in the morning there were several great trees lying in front of 
the door, roots and branches and all. The old woman was angry. and 
said. ** He might have brought us some wood that we could use instead 
of whole trees that we can’t split. to litter up the road with brush.” 
The hunter knew what she said. and the next time he came he brought 
nothing, and when they looked out in the morning the trees were 
gone and there was no wood at all, so the old woman had to go after 
some herself. 

Almost every night he came to see the girl, and each time he 
broneht a deer or some other game, but still he always left before 
davlight. At last her mother said to her, ‘* Your husband always 
leaves before daylight. Why don’t he wait? I want to see what kind 
of a son-in-law I have.” When the girl told this to her husband he 
said he conld not let the old wontan see him, because the sight would 
frighten her, “She wants to see you, anyhow,” said the girl. and 
began to ery, until at last he had to consent, but warned her that her 
mother must not say that he looked frightful (usge'sé ty). 

The next morning he did not leave so early. but stayed in the asi, 
and when it was daylight the girl went out and told her mother. The 
old woman came and looked in, and there she saw a great giant. with 
long slanting eyes (¢sv/Ad/7’). lying doubled up on the floor, with his 
head against the rafters in the left-hand corner at the baek, and his 
toes scraping the roof in the right-hand corner hy the door. She 
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gave only one look snd ran back to the house, crving. Csga'se yn! 
Cxga'se ti'yul 

Teul kal’ was terribly angry. Te untwisted himself and came out 
of the dst. and said wood-bye to the girl. telling her that he would never 
Jet her mother see him again, bat would go back to bis own country, 
Then he went off in the direction of Psuneetii'yi. 

Soon after he Jeft the girl had her monthly period. There was avery 
great tlow of blood, and the mother threw it all into the river. One 
nieht after the cirl had wone to bed in the asi her husband came aeain 
to the door and said to her, Tt seems you are alone.” and asked where 
was the child. She said there had been none, Then he asked where 
was the blood, and she said that her mother had thrown it into the 
river. She told just where the place was.and he went there and found 
asmiall worm in the water. He took it up and carmied it back to the 
Jsi, and as he walked it took form and began to grow, until, when he 
reached the fsi, it was a baby girl that he was carrying. He eave it 
to his wife and said, ** Your mother does not like me and abuses our 
child, so come and let us go to my home.” The girl wanted to be with 
her husband, so, after telling her mother wood-bye, she took up the 
ehild and they went off together to Tsuneg ti’ yi. 

Now, the girl had an older brother, who lived with his own wife in 
smother settlement, and when he heard that his sister was married he 
cune to pay a visit to her and her new husband, but when he arrived at 
Kanuga his mother told him his sister had taken her child and gone 
away with her husband, nobody knew where. THe was sorry to see his 
mother so lonely. so he said he would go after his sister and try to find her 
and bring her back.  [t was easy to follow the footprints of the wiant, 
and the young man went along the trail until he came to a place where 
they had rested. and there were tracks on the ground where a child bad 
heen Lvine and other marks as ifa baby had been born there, Te went 
on alone the trail and came to another place where they had rested, 
and there were tracks of a baby crawling about and another lying on 
the ground. He went on and came to where they had rested again, 
and there were tracks of a child walking and another crawling about. 
He went on until he came where they had rested again. und there 
were tracks of one child running and another walking. Still he fol- 
lowed the trail alone the stream into the mountains, and came to the 
place where they had rested again. and this time there were footprints 
of two children running all about. and the footprints can still be seen 
in the rock at that place. 

Twice again he found where they had rested. and then the trail led 
up the slope of Tsunegiif'vi, and he heard the sound of a drum and 
voives, as if people were dancing inside the mountain. Soon he came 
toa cave like a doorway in the side of the mountain. but the rock was 
so steep and smooth that he could not climb up to it. but could only 
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just look over the edge and see the heads and shoulders of a great many 
people dancing inside. He saw his sister dancing among them and 
‘“alled to her to come out. She turned when she heard his voice, and 
as soon as the drumming stopped for a while she came out to him, 
finding no trouble to climb down the rock, and leading her two little 
children by the hand. She was very glad to meet her brother and 
talked with bim a long time, but did not ask him te come inside. and 
at last he went away without haying seen her husband. 

Several other times her brother came to the mountain, but abways 
his sister met him outside, and he could never see her hushand. After 
four years had passed she came one day to her mother’s house and 
said her husband had been hunting in the woods near by, and they were 
getting ready to start home to-morrow, and if her mother and brother 
would come early in the morning they could see her hushand, If they 
“une too lute for that, she said, they would find plenty of meat to 
take home. She went back into the woods, and the mother ran to tell 
her son. They came to the place early the next morning, but Tsul’- 
kal and his family were already gone. On the drying poles they 
found the hodies of freshly killed deer hanging, as the girl had prom- 
ised, and there were so many that they went back and told all their 
friends to come for them. and there were cnough for the whole settle- 
ment. 

Still the brother wanted to see his sister and her husband, so he 
went again to the mountain, and she came out to meet him. Tle asked 
to see her husband, and this time she told him to come inside with her. 
They went nas through a doorway, and inside he found it like a grent 
townhouse. They seemed to he alone, but his sister called aloud. ** He 
wants to see you,” and from the air came a voice, ** You can not see 
me until you put on a new dress, and then you can see me.” ** Tam 
willing,” said the young man, speaking to the unseen spirit. and from 
the air came the voice again, * Go back, then, and tell your peop'e 
that to see me they must go into the townhouse and fast seven days, 
and inall that time they must not come out from the townhouse or 
raise the war whoop, and on the seventh day 1 shall come with new 
dresses for you to put on so that you ean all see me.” 

The young man went back to Kinuga and told the people. They all 
wanted to see Tsul kal’, who owned all the game in the mountains, 
so they went into the townhouse and hegan the fast. They fasted 
the first day and the second and every day until the seventh—all but 
one man from another settlement. who slipped out every night when 
it was dark to ect something to eat and slipped in again when no one 
was watching. On the morning of the seventh day the sun was just 
coming up in the east when they heard a great noise like the thunder of 
rocks rolling down the side of Tsuneedin'vi. They were frightened. 
and drew near together in the townhouse, and no one whispered. 
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Nearer and Jouder came the sound until it grew info an awful roar, aud 
every one trembled and held his breath all but one man, the stranger 
from the other settlement, who lost his senses from fearand ran out 
of the townhouse and shouted the war ery. 

At once the rowr stopped and for some time there was silence, “Then 
they heard it again. but as if it were going farther away. and then 
farther and farther. until at last it died away in the direction of 
Tauneeti’yi, and then all was still again. The people eame out from 
the townhouse. but there was silence. and they could see nothing but 
what had been seven days before. 

Still the brother was not disheartened, but eame again to see his 
sister.and she brought him inte the mountain. He asked why Tsulkal’ 
had not broueht the new dresses, as he had promised, and the voice 
trom the atv said. 7] came with them. but you did not obey my word, 
bat broke the fast and raised the war ery.” The young man answered, 
“Tt was not done by our people, but by a stranger. Tf you will come 
again, we will surely do as you say.” But the voice answered. Now 
you ean never see me.” Then the young man could not say any more, 
and he went back to Kanuga. 


82. KANA’STA, THE LOST SETTLEMENT 


Long ago. while people still Jived in the old town of Kiina’sta, on 
the French Broad. two strangers, who looked in no way different from 
other Cherokee, came into the settlement one day and made their way 
into the chief’s house. Atter the first greetings were over the chief 
asked them from what town they bad come, thinking them from 
one of the western settlements, but they said, “* We are of your people 
and our town is close at hand. but you have never seen it. ere 
you have wars and sickness. with enemies on every side. and after 
a while a stronger enemy will come to take your country from you. 
We are always happy. aud we lave come to invite vou to live with us 
in our town over there.” and they pointed toward Tsnwa tel’da (Pilot 
knob). «7 We do not live forever, and do not always tind game 
when we go for it. for the game belongs to Tsul kali’. who lives in 
Tsuncetn’yi. but we have peace always and need not think of danger. 
We go now, but if your people will live with us Jet them fast seven 
days. and we shall come then to take them.” Then they went away 
toward the west. 

The chief called his people together into the townhouse and they held 
a council over the matter and decided at last to go with the strangers. 
They got all their property ready for moving, and then went again into 
the townhouse and began their fast. They fasted six days. and on the 
morning of the seventh, before yet the sun was high, they saw a ereat 
company coming along the trail from the west, led by the two men 
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who had stopped with the chief. They seemed just like Cherokee from 
another settlement, and after a friendly meeting they took up a part 
of the woods to be carried, and the two parties started back together 
for Tsuwa tel’da. There was one man from another town visiting at 
Kana’sta, and he went along with the rest. 

When they came to the mountain, the two guides led the way into a 
cave, Which opened out ke a great door in the side of the rock. 
Inside they found an open country and a town, with houses ranged in 
two long vows from east to west. The mountain people lived in the 
houses on the south side, and they had made ready the other honses 
for the new comers, but even after all the people of Kaina’sta, with 
their children and belongings, had moved i, there were still a large 
number of houses waiting ready for the next who might come. The 
mountain people told them that there was another town, of a different 
people, above thein in the same mountain, and still farther above, at 
the very top, lived the Am’-Hytitikwild’sk? (the Thunders). 

Now all the people of Kiina’sta were settled In their new homes, hut 
the man who had only been visiting with them wanted to go back to 
his own friends. Some of the mountitin people wanted to prevent 
this, but the chief said, ‘* No; let him go if he will, and when he tells 
his friends they may want to come, too. There is plenty of room for 
all.” Then he said to the man, **Go baek and tell your friends that if 
they want to come and live with us and be always happy, there is a 
place here ready and waiting for them. Others of ns live in Datsu’- 
nadsetii’v? and in the high mountains all around, and if they would 
rather go to any of them it is all the same. We see you wherever 
you vo and are with you in all your dances, but vou can not see us 
unless you fast. If vou want to see us, fast four days, and we will 
come and talk with you; and then if you want to live with us, fast 
again seven days. and we will come and take you.” Then the chief 
led the man throngh the cave to the outside of the mountain and left 
him there, but when the man looked back he saw no cave, but only 
the solid rock. 

The people of the lost settlement were never seen again, and they 
are still livmg in Tsuwa'tel’da, Strange things happen there, so that 
the Cherokee know the mountain is haunted and do not like to go 
near it. Only a few years ago a party of hunters camped there, and 
as they sat around their fire at supper time they talked of the story 
and made rongh jokes about the people of old Kana’sta. That night 
they were aroused from sleep hy a noise as of stones thrown at them 
from among the trees, but when they searched they could find nohody, 
and were so frightened that they gathered up their guns and pouches 
and left the place. 
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83. TSUWE/NAHI: A LEGEND OF PILOT KNOB 


Tn the old town of Kanuea, on Pigeon river, there was a lazy fellow 
named Tsuwe'nahi, whe lived from house to house among his relatives 
and never brought home any game, although he used to spend uearly 
wl his time in the woods, At Iast hix friends got very tired of keep- 
ing him. xo he told them to get some parched corn ready for hint and 
he would eo and bring back a deer or else would never trouble them 
again, They tilled his pouch with parched corn, enough fora lone trip, 
and he started ot! for the mountains. Day after day passed until they 
thought they had really seen the last of him, but before the mouth was 
half wone he was back again at Kanuga, with no deer, but with a wou- 
derful story to tell. 

Tle said that be had hardly turned away from the trail to eo up the 
ridge when he met a stranger. who asked him where he was goine. 
Tsuwe'ndihi auswered that his friends in the settlement had driven him 
out because he was no good hunter, and that if he did not find a deer 
this time he would never eo back again. 7 Why not come with me 7” 
sid the stranger, “Tiny town is net far from here, and you have rela- 
tives there.” Vsusve'nihi was very clad of the chance, becanse he 
was ashamed te go back to his own town; so he went with the stranger, 
who took him to Tsuwa'tel’da (Pilot knob). They came to a cave. 
and the other said. “Let us go in heres” but the cave ran clear to the 
heart of the mountain. and when they were inside the hunter found 
there an open country like a wide bottom land. with a great settle- 
meat and hundreds of people. They were all glad to see him. and 
brought him to their chief. who took him into his own honse and 
showed hint a seat near the fire. Tsuwe’nadhi sat down, but he felt it 
move under him, and when he looked again he saw that it was a tur- 
tle, with its head sticking out from the shel]. He jumped up. but the 
ehief said, “It won't burt you; it only wants to see who vou are.” 
So he sat down very carefully, and the turtle drew in its head again. 
They broueht food, of the same kind that he had been acenstomed to 
at home, und when he had eaten the chief took him through the set- 
tlement until he had seen all the houses and talked with most of the 
people. When he had seen everything and had rested some days, he 
Was anxious to get back to his home, so the chief himself brought him 
to the mouth of the cave and showed him the trail that led down to the 
river. Then he said. ** You are going back to the settlement, but you 
will never be satistied there any more, Whenever you want to come 
tous, you Know the way.” The chief left him, and Tsuwe’nahi went 
down the nrountain and along the river until he came to Kanuga. 

He told his story, but no one beheved it and the people only kuughed 
at him. After that he wonkd go away very often and be gone for sev- 
eral days at a time.and when he came back to the settlement he would 
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say be had been with the mountain people. At last one man said he 
helieved the story and would go with him to see. They went off 
together to the woods, where they made a camp, and then Tsawe’nihi 
went on ahead, saying he would be back soon. The other waited for 
him, doing a little hunting near the camp, and two nights afterwards 
Tsuwe’nahy wax back again. He seemed to be alone. but was talking 
as he came, and the other hunter heard girls’ voices, although he could 
seo no one, When he came np to the fire he said, ‘*I have two friends 
with me, and they say there is to be a dance in their town in two 
nights, and if you want to go they will come for yon.” The hunter 
agreed at once, and Tsuwe/nabi called out. as if to some one close hy, 
** He says he will go.” Then he said, ‘* Our sisters have come for some 
venison.” The hunter had killed a deer and had the meat drying over 
the fire. so he said. ** What kind do they want?” The voices answered, 
‘Our mother told us to ask for some of the ribs,” but still he could 
see nothing. He took down some rib pieces and gaye them to Tsu- 
we’nihi. who took them and said, ** In two days we shall come again 
for you.” ‘Then he started off, and the other heard the voices going 
through the woods until all was still again. : 

In two days Tsuwe’nihi eame, and this time he had two girls with 
him. As they stood near the fire the hunter noticed that their feet 
were short and round, almost like dogs’ paws, but as soon as they saw 
him looking they sat down so that he could not see their feet. After 
supper the whole party left the camp and went up along the ereek to 
Tsuwa'tel’da. They went in through the cave door until they got to 
the farther end and could see houses hevond, when all at once the 
hunter’s lees felt asx if they were dead and he xtugwered and fell to 
the ground. The others lifted him up, but still he could not stand, 
until the medicine-man brought some ‘Sold tobaeco” and rubbed it 
on his legs and made him smell it until he sneezed. Then he was 
able tostand again and went in with the others. He could not stand at 
first. because he had not prepared himself hy fasting before he started. 

Vhe dance had not yet begun and Tsuwe’nihi took the hnnter into the 
townhouse and showed him a seat near the fire, but it had long thorns 
of honey locust sticking out from it and he was afraid to sit down. 
Tsuwe’naihi told him not to be afraid, so he sat down and found that 
the thorns were as soft as down feathers. Now the drummer came in 
and the dancers, and the dance began. One man followed at the end 
of the line, crying Aw’ A’! all the time, but not dancing. The 
hunter wondered, and they told hing, ** This man was lost in the moun- 
tains and had heen calling all through the woods for his friends until 
his voice failed and he was only able to pant Aw! Aw! and then we 
found him and took hint in.” 

When it was over Tsuwe’nihi and the hunter went back to the set- 
tlement. At the next dance in Nannga they told all they bad seen at 
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Tsuwa tel’da, what a large town was there and how kind everybody 
was, and this time because there were two of them the people 
believed it. Now others wanted to go, but Tsuwe’nahi told them they 
must first fast seven days. while he went ahead to prepare everything. 
and then le would come and bring them. THe went away and the 
others fasted. until at the end of seven days he came for Chem and they 
went with him to Psuwatel’da, and their friends in the settlement 
never saw them again. 


84. THE MAN WHO MARRIED THE THUNDER'S SISTER 


In the old times the people used to dance often and all night. 
Onee there was a dance at the old town of Sakwi'vi, on the head of 
Chattahoochee, and after it was well started two young women with 
beautiful lone hair came ing hut no one knew who they were or 
whence they had come. They danced with one partner and smother, 
and in the morning slipped away before anyone knew that they 
were gone: but a voung warrior had fallen in love with one of the 
sisters on account of her heautiful hair, and after the manner of the 
Cherokee had already asked her through an old man if she would 
marry hin and let him live with her, To this the young woman had 
replied that her brother at home must first be consulted, and they 
promised to return for the next dance seven days later with an answer, 
but in the meantime if the young man really loved ber he must prove 
his constancy by a rigid fast until then. The eager lover readily 
agreed and impatiently counted the days. 

In seven nights there was another dance. The young warrior was 
on hand early, and later in the evening the two sisters appeared tus 
suddenly as before. They told him their lrother was wiltine, and 
after the dance they would conduct the voung man to their home. but 
warned hin that. if he told anyone where he went or what he saw he 
would surely die. 

He danced with thentagain and about daylight the three came away 
just hefore the dance vlosed, so as to avoid being followed, and started 
off together. The women led the way along a trail through the woods, 
which the young man had never noticed before, until they came to a 
smaall creek, where, without hesitating, they stepped into the water. 
The young man paused in surprise on the bank aud thought to himself, 
“They are walking in the water: | domt want to do that.” The 
women knew his thoughts just as though he bad spoken and turned 
and said to him, ‘This is not water: this is the read to our house.” 
He still hesitated, but they urged hint on until he stepped into the 
water and found it was only soft erass that made a tine level trail. 

They went on until the trail came to a large stream which he knew 
for Talldah river. The women plunged boldly in, but again the war- 
rior hesitated on the hank, thinking to himself, That water is very 
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deep und will drown me; I can't go on.” They knew his thonghts and 
turned and said, ** This is no water, but the main trail that goes past 
our house, which is now close by.” He stepped in, and instead of 
water there was tall waving grass that closed above his head as he 
followed them. 

They went only a short distunce and came to a rock cave close 
under Ueti’yi (Tallulah falls). The women entered, while the war- 
ror stopped at the mouth; but they said. ‘this is our house: come in 
tnd our brother will soon be home; he is coming now.” They heard 
low thunder in the distance. He went inside and stood up close to the 
entrance. Then the women took off their long hatv and hung it up on 
rock, and both their heads were as smooth as a pumpkin. The man 
thoueht, Tt is not heir at all, and he was more frightened than 
ever. 

The younger woman, the one he was about to marry, then sat down 
und told him to take a seat beside her. He looked, und it was a large 
turtle, which raised itself np and stretched ont its claws as if angry at 
being disturbed. The young man said it was a turtle, and refused to 
sit down, but the woman insisted that it was au seat. Then there was 
a louder roll of thunder and the woman said, ‘* Now our brother is 
nearly home.” While they urged and he still refused to eome nearer 
or sit down, suddenly there was a great thunder clap jast behind him, 
tnd turning quiekly he saw aman standing in the doorway of the cave. 

**This is my brother.” said the woman, and he eame in and sat down 
upon the turtle, which again rose up and stretched out its elaws. The 
young warrior still refused to come in, ‘The brother then said that he 
was Just about to start to a council, and invited the young man to go 
with him. The hunter said he was willing to go if only he had a horse; 
so the young woman was told to bring one. She went out and soon 
ame buck leading a great uktena snake, that curled and twisted 
along the whole length of the cave. Some people suy this was a 
white uktena and that the brother himself rode a ved one. The liun- 
ter was terribly frightened, and said ‘*That is a snake; 1 can’t ride 
that.” The others insisted that it was no snake, but their riding 
horse. The brother grew impatient and said to the woman, ** He may 
like it better if you bring him x saddle, and some bracelets for bis 
wrists and urms.” So they went out again and brought ina saddle 
and some arm bands, and the saddle was another turtle, which they 
fastened on the uktena’s buck, und the bracelets were living slimy 
snakes, which they got ready to twist around the hunter's wrists. 

He was almost dead with fer, and said, ‘ What kind of horrible 
place is thisé 1 can never stay here to live with snakes and creeping 
things.” The rother got very angry and called hima coward, and 
then it was as if lightening flashed from lis eyes and struck the young 
man, and a terrible crash of thunder stretched him senseless. 
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When at ast he come to himsell again be was standing with his tect 
in the water und both hands grasping a daurel bush that grew out from 
the bank, and there was no trace of the cave or the Thunder Peopte, 
but he was alone in the forest. Tle made his way out and finally 
reached his own settlement. but found then that he had heen cone so 
very Jong that all the people had thought him dead. although to him 
it seemed only the day after the dance. Ulis friends questioned bin 
closely. and. forgetting the warning, he told the story; but in seven 
days he died, for no one ean come back from the underworld and 
tell it and live. 


85. THE HAUNTED WHIRLPOOL 


At the mouth of Suek creek. on the Tennessee, about s miles helow 
Chattanooga, isa series of dangerous whirlpools, kuown as ‘Phe Suck,” 
and noted among the Cherokee as the place where Ciitsaivi. the 
eunbler. lived long age (see the story). They call it Ci'tiguhi’. + Pot- 
in-the-water.” on account of the appearaice of the surging, tuubling 
water. suggesting a boiling pot. They assert that in the old times the 
whirlpools were intermittent in character, and the canoemen attenipt 
ing to pass the spet used to hug the bank, keeping constantly on the 
alert for signs of a coming eruption, and when they saw the water 
bevin to revolye more rapidly would stop and wait until it becane 
quiet again before attempting to proceed. 

Tt happened once thet two men, going down the river in einoe, as 
they came near this place saw the water cireling rapidly ahend of them, 
They pulled ip to the bank to wait until it became smooth again, but 
the whirlpool seemed to approach with wider and wider circles, until 
they were drawn into the vertex. They were thrown out of the canoe 
and carried down under the water, where one man was seized by a 
great fish and was never seen again. The other was taken round and 
round down to the very lowest center of the whirlpool, when another 
eirele caught bim and bore him outward and upward until he was 
finuly thrown up again to the surface and floated ont inte the shallow 
water, whence be made his escape to shore. He told afterwards that 
when he reached the narrowest cirele of the maelstrom the water 
seemed to open below him and he could look down as through the 
roof beams of a honse. and there on the bottom of the river he had 
xeen a great compauy of people, whe looked up and beekoned to him 
to join them, but as they put up their hands toe seize hin the swift 
current caught lim and tock him out ef their reach. 


86. YAHULA 


Yahoola creek, which flows by Dahlonega, in Lampkin county, Geor- 
ela. is called Yahntiy (Yahula place) by the Cherokees, and this is the 
story of the mame: 
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Yours ago, long before the Revolution, Yahula was a prosperous 
stock trader among the Cherokee, and the tinkling of the bells hung 
around the necks of his ponies could be heard on every mountain trail. 
Once there was a great hunt and all the warriors were out, but when 
it was over and they were ready to return to the settlement Yahula 
was not with them. They waited and searched, but he could not be 
found, and at last they went back without him, and his friends erieved 
tor him as for one dead. Some time after his people were surprised 
and deli¢hted to have him walk in among them and sit down as they 
were at supper in the evening. To their questions he told them that he 
had been lost in the mountains, and that the Nainé’hi, the Immortals, 
had found him and brought him to their town, where he had heen kept 
ever since, with the kindest care und treatment, until the longing to see 
his old friends had brought him back. ‘To the invitation of his friends 
to join them at supper he said that it was now too late—he had tasted 
the fairy food and could never again eat with human kind, and for the 
same rerson he could not stay with his family, but must go back to the 
Nifinehi. His wife and children and brother begged him to stay, but 
he said that he could not; it was cither life with the nmortals or death 
with his own people—and after some further talk he rose to go. They 
saw him as he sat talking to them and as he stood up, but the moment 
he stepped out the doorway he vanished as if he had never been. 

After that he came back often to visit his people. They would see 
him first as he entered the house, and while he sat and talked he was 
his old self in every way, but the instant he stepped across the thresh- 
old he was gone, though a hundred eves might be watching. He came 
often. but at last their entreaties grew so urgent that the Ndine’hi 
must have been offended. and he came no more. On the mountain at 
the head of the creek, about 10 miles aboye the present Dahlonega, is 
aosmall square inclosure of uncut stone, without roof or entranee. 
Here it was said that he lived, so the Cherokee called it Yahula’T and 
‘alled the stream by the same name. Often at night a belated traveler 
coming along the trail by the creek would hear the voice of Yahula 
singing certain favorite old songs that he used to like to sing as he 
drove his pack of horses across the mountain, the sound of a voice urg- 
ing them on, and the crack of a whip and the tinkling of bells went 
with the song, but neither driver nor horses could be seen, although the 
sounds passed close by. The songs and the bells were heard ouly at 
nieht. 

There was one man who had been his friend, who sang the same songs 
for a time after Yuhula had disappeared, but he died suddenly, and 
then the Cherokee were afraid to sing these sones any more until it 
was so long since anyone bad heard the sounds on the mountain that 
they thought Yabula must be gone away, perhaps to the West, where 


others of the tribe had already gone. It is so long ago now that even 
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the stone house may haye heen destroyed by ¢his time. but more than 
one old mitn’s father sw it and heard the songs and the bells a hundred 
yeurs ago. When the Cherokee went from Georgia to Indian Terri- 
tory in [83s some of them said, ** Maybe Yahula has gone there and 
we shall hear hina.” but they have never heard him agin. 


87. THE WATER CANNIBALS 


Besides the friendly Nafinée’hi of the streams and mountains there isa 
race of cannibal spirits, who stay at the bottom of the deep rivers and 
live upon human flesh, especially that of little children, ‘They come 
out just after daybreak and go about unseen from house to house until 
they find some one still asleep. when they shoot him with their invisi- 
ble arrows and earry the dead body down under the water to feast upon 
it. That no one may know what has happened they leave in place 
of the body a shade or image of the dead man or little child. that wakes 
up and talks and goes about Just as he did. but there is no life in it, 
and in seven days it withers and dies, and the people bury it and think 
they are burying their dead friend. It was a lone time betore the 
people found out about this, but now they always try to be awake at 
davlight and wake up the children, telling them ‘The hunters are 
among vou.” 

This is the way they first knew about the water cannibals: There was 
aman in Tikwali’tsi town who became sick and grew worse until the 
doctors said he could not live. and then his friends went away from 
the house and left him alone to die, They were not so kind to each 
other in the old times as they ave now, beeause they were afraid of the 
witches that came to torment dving people. 

Fle was alone several days, not able to rise from his bed, when one 
morning an old woman came inat the door. She looked just like the 
other women of the settlement. but he did not know her. She came 
over to the bed and said. ** You are very sick and your friends seem to 
have left you. Come with ie and T will make you well.” The man 
was so near death that he could not move, but now her words made 
him feel stronger at once, and he asked her where she wanted him to 
go. 7 We live close by: come with me and 1 will show you.” said the 
wom, so he got up from his bed and she led the way down to the 
water. When she came to the water she stepped in and he followed, 
and there was a read under the water, and another country there just 
like that above. 

They went on until they came to a settlement with a great many 
houses, and women ecing about their work and children playing. 
They met a party of hunters coming in from 2 hunt. but instead of 
deer or bear quarters hineing from their shoulders they carried the 
hodies of dead men and children, and several of the bodies the man 
knew for those of bis own friends in Tikwali'tsi. They came to a 
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house and the woman said ** This is where | live,” and took him in and 
tixed a bed for him and made hiin comfortable. 

3y this time he was yery hungry, but the woman knew his thoughts 
and said, ** We must get him something to eat.” She took one of the 
bodies that the hunters had just brought in and ent off a slice to roast. 
The man was terribly frightened, but she read bis thonghts again and 
seid, **T see you can not eat our food.” Then she turned away from 
him and held her hands before her stomach—se—and when she turned 
around again she had them full of bread and beans sueh as he used to 
have at home. 

So it was every day, until soon he was well and strong again. Then 
she told him he might go home now, but he must be sure not to speak 
to anyone for seven days, and if any of his friends should question 
him he must make signs as if his throat were sore and keep silent. 
She went with him along the same trail to the waters edge, and the 
water closed over her and he went back alone to Tikwali’'tsi. When 
he came there bis friends were surprised, beeause they thought he 
had wandered off and died in the woods. They asked him where 
he had been, bat he only pointed to his throat and said nothing, so 
they thought he was not yet well and let him alone until the seven 
days were past, when he began to talk again and told the whole story. 


Historical TRrabiTions 


88. FIRST CONTACT WITH WHITES 


There are a few stories concerning the first contact of the Cherokee 
with whites and negroes. They are very modern and have little valne 
as myths, but throw some Hight upon the lidian estimate of the ditfer- 
ent races. 

One story relates how the first whites came from the east and tried 
to enter into friendly relations, but the Indians would haye nothing to 
do with them fora long time. At last the whites left a jug of whisky 
and a dipper near a spring frequented by the Indians. The Indians 
came along,-tasted the Hquor, whieh they had neyer known hefore, 
and liked it so well that they ended by all getting comfortably drunk. 
While they were in this happy frame of mind some white men came 
up. and this time the Indians shook hands with them and they have 
heen friends after a fashion ever since. This may possibly be a Chero- 
kee adaptation of the story of Hudson's first landing on the island of 
Manhattan. 

* & % * * * * 

At the creation an ulinsd’ti was given to the white man, and a piece 
of silver to the Indian. But the white man despised the stone and 
threw it away, while the Indian did the same with the silver. In 
going about the white man afterward found the silver piece and put it 
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into his pocket and has prized tt ever since. The Indian. im like 
nnuiner, found the uldnsd’t where the white man had thrown it. Ile 
picked it up and has kept it since as his talisman. as money is: the 
talismanic power of the white man. This story is quite venernl and 
is probably older than others of its class. 

* * * % * * 

When Seqnoya, the inventor of the Cherokee alphabet. was trving 
to introduce it amone his people, about Ls22, some of them opposed it 
upon the ground that Indians had no Jnisiness with reading. They 
suid that when the Indian and the white man were created, the Indian, 
being the elder, was given a book, while the white man received a bow 
and arrows. Each was instructed to take good care of his eift and 
make the best use of it. but the Indian was so neglectful of his book 
that the white nan soon stole it from him, leaving the bow in its place, 
so that books and reading now belong of right to the white man. 
while the Indian ought to be satisfied to hunt for a living.— Cherokee 
aldvocate, October 26. 1s. 

* * * * * * * 

The negro made the tirst locometive for a toy and put it on a 
wooden track and was having ereat fun with it when a white man 
came alone, watched until he saw how to ran it, and then killed the 
negro and took the Jocomotive for himself. This. also. although 
plainly of very recent origin, was beard from several informants. 


89. THE IROQUOIS WARS 


Long wars were waged between the Cherokee and their remote 
northern relatives, the lroquois, with both of whom the recollection, 
now nearly faded, wax a vivid tradition fifty vears ago. The (Seneca) 
lroquois know the Cherokee as Ovada’eeofnof, a name rather freely 
rendered **cave people.” The latter call the Iroqnois, or rather their 
largest and most aggressive tribe, the Seneca, Ntinddwe’ei, Ani’-Nan- 
diwe’gi. or Ani’-Sé’nika, the first forms beine derived from Nindawa'ya 
or Ntindawa’-ono, “people of the great hills.” the name by which the 
Seneca know themselves. According to authorities quoted by School- 
eruft, the Seneca claim to have at one time had a settlement, from 
which they were afterward driven, at Seneca, South Carolina, known 
in history as one of the principal towns of the Lower Cherokee. 

The league of the Iroquois was probably founded about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Before 1680 they had conquered or exter- 
minated all the tribes upon their immediate borders and bad turned 
their arms against the more distant Hlinois. Catawba, and Cherokee, 
According to Lroquois tradition, the Cherokee were the aggressors, 
having attacked and plundered a Seneen hunting party somewhere in 
the west, while in another story they are represented as having 
violated a peace treaty by the murder of the Troquois delegates. 
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Whatever the cause, the war was taken up by all the tribes of the 
league. 

From the Iroquois country to the Cherokee frontier was considered 
a five days’ journey fora rapidly traveling war party. As the distance 
was too great for large expeditions, the war consisted chietly of a series 
of individual exploits, a single Cherokee often going hundreds of miles 
to strike a blow, which was snre to be promptly retaliated by the war- 
riors from the north, the great object of every [roquois boy being to 
vo against the Cherokee as soon as he was old enough to take the war 
path, Captives were made on both sides, and probably tn about equal 
numbers, the two parties being too evenly matched for either to gain 
wny permanent advantage, anda conrpromise was finally made by which 
the Ténnessee river came to be regarded as the boundary between their 
rival claims, all south of that stream being chimed by the Cherokee, 
and being acknowledged by the Iroquois, us the limit of their own con- 
quests in that direction, This Indian boundary was recognized by the 
British government up to the time of the Revolution. 

Morgan states that a curious agreement was once nade between the 
two tribes. by which this river was also made the limit of pursuit. If 
a returning war party of the Cherokee could recross the ‘Tennessee 
hefore they were overtaken by the pursuing Iroquois they were as safe 
from attack as though entrenched. behind a stockade, The pursuers, 
if they chose, might still invade the territory of the enemy, but they 
passed by the camp of the retreating Cherokee without offering to 
attack them. A similar agreement existed for a time between the 
Seneca and the Erie. 

The Buifalo dance of the Troquois is traditionally said to have had 
its origin in an expedition against the Cherokee. When the war- 
riors ou their way to the south reached the Kentucky salt lick they 
found there « herd of buffalo, und heard them, for the first time, 
“singing their favorite songs.” i. e., bellowing and snorting. From 
the bellowing and the movements of the animals were derived the 
music und action of the dance. 

According to Cherokee tradition, as given by the chief Stand Watie, 
the war was finally hronght to an end by the Iroquois, who sent a dele- 
gation to the Cherokee to propose a general alhance of the southern 
und western tribes. Phe Cherokee accepted the proposition, and in 
turn seut out invitations to the other tribes, all of which entered into 
the peace excepting the Osage, of whom it was therefore said that they 
should be henceforth like a wild fruit on the prairie, at which every 
bird should pick, and so the Osage have remained ever a predatory 
tribe without friends or allies. This may be the same treaty described 
in the story of ‘* The Seneca Peacemakers.” A formal and final peace 
between the two tribes was arranged through the efforts of the British 
agent, Sir Willkun Johnson, in 1708. 


a 
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Tn 1847 there were stil} living amone the Seneca the grandchildren 
of Cherokee captives taken in these wars. In 179+ the Seneca pointed 
out to Colonel Pickering a chief who was a native Cherokee, having 
been taken when a boy and adopted amonye the Sencea, who afterward 
made him chief. This was probably the same man of whom they told 
Schooleraft fifty years later. Te was a full-blood Cherokee, but had 
been captured when too young to have any memory of the event. 
Years afterward. when he had grown to manhood and had become a 
ehief in the tribe, he Jearned of his foreiew origing and was hiled at 
once with an overpowering longing to go back to the south to find 
lus people and live and die among them. We journeyed to the Chero- 
kee country, but on arriving there found to his great disappointment 
that the story of his capture had been forgotten in the tribe. and that 
his relatives, if any were left, failed to recognize him. Being unable 
to tind his kindred, he made only a short visit and returned again to 
the Seneca. 

From James Watford, of Indian Territory, the author obtained a 
detailed account of the Troquois peace embassy referred to by Stand 
Watie, and of the wampum helt that accompanied it,  Watford’s 
Information concerning the proceedings at Echota was obtained 
directly from two evewiltnesses -Seqnova, the inventor of the alpha- 
bet.and Gattfi'wa li. ** Hard-mush.” who afterward explained the belt 
at the great council near Tahlequah seventy vears later. Sequoya, at 
the time of the Echota conference, was a bey living with his mother 
at Taskigi town a few iniles away, while Gat@i’walli was already a 
young Inin, 

The treaty of peace between the Cherokee and Troquois, made at 
Johnsou Hall in New York in 1768, appears from the record to have 
been brought about by the Cherokee, who sent for the purpose a 
delegation of chiefs, headed by Aginsté’ta, * Groundhog-sausage.” 
ot Echota, their great leader In the war of 1760-61 against the Ene- 
lish, After the treaty had been concluded the Cherokee delegates 
invited some of the Iroquois chiefs to go home with them for a visit, 
but the latter declined on the ground that it was not yet safe, and in 
fact some of their warriors were at that very time out against the 
Cherokee, not yet being aware of the peace negotiations. Tt is proba- 
ble, therefore, that the Iroquois delegates did not arrive at Echota 
until some considerable time, perhaps three years, after the fomnal 
preliminaries had been coneluded in the north. 

According to Sequoya’s account, ax given to Wafford, there had 
been a long war between the Cherokee and the northern Indians. who 
were never able to conquer the Cherokee or break their spirit, until 
at last the Iroquois were tired of fighting and seut a delevation to 
make peace. The messengers set out for the south with their wam- 
pum belts and peace emblems, but lost their way after passing Ten- 
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nessee river, pethaps from the necessity of avoiding the man trail, 
and instead of arriving at [tsd@’ti or Hehota. the ancient peace town 
and capital of the Cherokee Nation — situated on Little Tennessee river 
below Citico creek, in the present Monroe county, Tennessee—they 


Fre, 2—Ancient Iroquois wampum helts.? 


found themselves on the outskirts of Ta/likwi’ or Tellico, on Tellico 
river, some 10 or 15 miles to the southward. 

Concealiny themselyex iu the neighborhood, they sent one of their 
nnmber into the town to announce their coming. As it happened the 


1“ The Onondagas retain the custody of the wampums of the Five Nations, and the keeper of the 
Wampums, Thomas Webster, of the Snipe tribe, a consistent, thorough pagan, is their interpreter. 
Notwithstanding the claims made that the wampums can be read as a governing code of law, it is 
evident that they are simply monumental reminders of preserved traditions, without any literal 
details whatever. 

“The first [of this] group from left to right, represents a convention of the Six Nations at the adop- 
tion of the Tuscaroras into the league; the second, the Five Nations, upon seven strands, illustrates a 
treaty with seven Canadian tribes before the year 1600; the third signifies the guarded approach of 
strangers to the councils of the Five Nations (a guarded gate, with a long, white path leading to the 
inner gate, where the Five Nations are grouped, with the Onondagas in the center and a safe council 
house hehind all); the fourth represents a treaty when but four of the Six Nations were represented, 
and the fifth embodies the pledge of seven Canadian christianized nations to abandon their crooked 
ways and keep an honest peace (having a cross for each tribe,and with a zigzag line below, to indi- 
cate that their ways had been crooked but would ever after he as sacred as the cross), Ahove this 
group is another, claiming to bear date about 1608, when Champlain joined the Algonquins against 
the Iroquois.”—Carrington, in Six Nationsof New Vork, Extra Bulletin, Eleventh Census, pp. 33-34, 1892. 
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ehief and his family were at work in their corntield, and his daughter 
had just goue up to the house for some reason when the Troquois 
entered and asked for something to eat. Seeing that he was a 
stranger, she set out food for him according to the old enstom of hos- 
pitality. While he was eating her father, the chief, came tn to see 
what was delaying hersand was surprised to tind there one of the 
hereditary cuemies of his tribe. By this time the word had gone ont 
that an Troquois was in the chiefs house. and the men of the town 
had Jeft their work and seized their guns to kill bim, but the chict 
heard them coming and standing in the doorway kept them off, say- 
ing: °° This man has come here on a peace mission, and before you kill 
him you must firse kill me.” They finally listened to him, and allowed 
the messenger to go out and brine his companions to the chief's house, 
where they were all taken care of. 

When they were well rested after their long journey the chief of 
Ta’likwa himself went with thein te Ttsa’ti, the capital. where lived the 
great chief Agansta'ta, who was now the civil ruler of the Nation. 
The ehiefs of the various towns were snmmoned and a counctl was 
held. at which the speaker for the Iroquois delegation delivered bis 
message and produced the wampum belts and pipes, which they 
brought as proofs of their mission and had carried all the way in packs 
upon their backs. 

He said that for three years his people had been wanting to make 
peace, There was a spring of dark, cloudy water in their country. and 
they had covered it over for one year and then looked, but the water 

ras still clondy, Again they had covered it over, but when they 
looked at the end of another year it was still dark and troubled. For 
another year they had covered the spring, and this time when they 
looked the water was clear and sparkling. Then they knew the time 
had come, and they left home with their wampum belts to make peace 
with their enemies. 

The friendly message was accepted hy the Cherokee, and the belts 
and other symbolic peace tokens were delivered over to their keeping. 
Other belts in turn were probably given to the Iroquois, and after the 
usual round of feasting and dancing the messengers returned to their 
people in the north and the long war was at an end. 

For nearly a century these symbolic records of the peace with the 
Troquois were preserved by the Cherokee, and were carried with them 
to the western territory when the tribe was finally driven from its old 
home in 1838. They were then in the keeping of John Ross, principal 
chief at the time of the removal, and were solemnly produeed at a 
great Intertribal council held near Tahlequah, in the Indian Territory, 
in June, 1843, when they were interpreted by the Cherokee speaker, 
Gatiii’wa li, * Hard-mush.” who had seen them delivered to the chiefs of 
his tribe at old Itsa’ti seventy years before. Watford was present on 
this oceasion and describes it. 
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Holding the belts over his arm while speaking, Hard-mush told of 
the original treaty with the Troquois, and explained the meaning of 
each belt in turn. According to the best of Watford’s recollection, 
there was one large belt. to which the smaller belts were fitted. The 
beads did not seem to be of shell, and may have been of porcelain. 
There were also red pipes for the warriors, grayish-white pipes for 
the chiefs who were foremost in making the peace, and some fans or 
other ornaments of feathers. There were several of the red pipes, 
resembling the red-stone pipes of the Sioux, but only one, or perhaps 
two. of the white peace pipes, which may have been only painted, and 
were much larger than the others. The pipes were passed around the 
circle at the eouncil, so that each delegate might take a whiff. The 
objects altogether made a considerable package. which was carefully 
guarded by the Cherokee keeper. It is thought that they were 
destroyed in the War of the Rebellion when the house of John Ross. a 
few mules sonth of Tahlequah, was burned by the Confederate Chero- 
kee under their general, Stand Wuatie. 


go. HIADEONI, THE SENECA 


**Hiadeoni was the father of the late chief Young-king. He was a 
Seneca warrior, aman of great prowess. dexterity, and swiftness of 
foot, and had established his reputation for courage and skill on many 
oceasions. He resolved while the Seneca were still living on the Gen- 
esee river to make an incursion alone into the country of the Cherokee. 
We plumed himself with the idea that he could distinguish himself in 
this daring adventure, and he prepared for it, according to the custom 
of warriors. They never encumber themselves with baggage. He 
took nothing but his arms and the meal of a little parched and pounded 
corn. The forest gave him his meat. 

Hiadeoni reached the confines of the Cherokee country in safety and 
alone. He waited for evening before he entered the precincts of a 
village. He fonnd the people engaged in a dance. He watehed his 
opportunity, and when one of the dancers went out from the ring into 
the bushes he dispatched him with his hatehet. In this way he killed 
two men that night in the skirts of the woods without exciting alarm, 
and took their scalps and retreated. It was late when he came toa 
lodge, standing remote from the rest, on his course homeward. 
Watching here, he saw a young man come out, and killed him as he 
had done the others. and took his scalp. Looking into the lodge eau- 
tiously he saw it empty. and ventured in with the hope of finding some 
tohucco and ammunition to serve him on his way howe. 

While thus busied in searching the lodge he heard footsteps at the 
door, and immediately threw himself on the bed from which the young 
man had risen, and covered his face, feigning sleep. They proved to 
be the footsteps of his last victims mother. She, supposing him to 
be her son, whom she had a short time before left lying there, said, 
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~My son, Dam votng to such a place. and will not be back till morn- 
ine.” He made a suitable response. and the old wommn went out, 
Insensibly he fell asleep. and knew nothing till morning, when the 
tirst thine he heard was the mother’s voice. Shel careful for her son, 
was at the tireplace very early, pulling some roasted squashes out of 
the ashes. and after putting them out. and telling him she left them 
for him to eat, she went away. THe sprang up instantly and fled; but 
the early dawn had revealed his invoad, and he was hotly pursned. 
Light of foot, and having the start. he sueceeded in reaching and con- 
cealing himself in a remote piece of woods, where he laid till mieht, 
and then pursued his way toward the Genesee, which. in die time he 
reached, bringing his three Cherokee scalps as trophies of his yietory 


you 


and prowess.” — Sehooleraft, Notes on Lroquois, p. 255. 1547. 
gt. THE TWO MOHAWKS 


“dn the year 1747 a couple of the Mohawk Indians came against the 
lower towns of the Cheerake. aud so cunningly ambuscaded them 
through most part of the spring and summer, as to kill above twenty in 
ditterent attacks before they were discovered by any party of the 
enraged and dejected people. They hada thorough knowledge of the 
most convenient ground for their purpose, and were extremely swift 
and long-winded. Whenever they killed any and got the scalp they 
made off to the neighboring mountains, and ran over the broad ledges 
of rocks in contrary courses, as occasion offered, so as the pursuers 
could by no means trace them. Once, when a large company was in 
chase of them, they ran round a steep hill at the head of the main 
~astern branch of Savana river, intercepted, killed, and scalped the 
hindmost of the party, and then made off between them and Keeo- 
whee. As this was the town to which the company belonged, they 
hastened home in a close body. as the proper place of security trom 
such enemy wizards. In this manuer did those two sprightly. gallant 
siyages perplex and intimidate their foes for the space of four moons 
in the greatest security, thongh they often were foreed to kill and 
barbecue what they chiefly lived npon, in the midst of their watchful 
enemies. Having sufficiently revenged their relations’ blood and grat- 
ified their own ambition with an uncommon number of scalps, they 
resolved to captivate one and run home with him as a proof of their 
having killed none but the enemies of their country, Accordingly, 
they approached very near to Keeowhee, about half a mile below the 
late Fort Prince George. Advancing with the usual caution on such 
an oceasion, one crawled along under the best cover of the place about 
the distance of a hundred yards ahead, while the other shifted from 
tree to tree. looking sharply every way. In the evening, however, an 
old, beloved man discovered them from the top of an adjoining hill, 
and knew them to be enemies by the ent of their bair, Heht trim for 
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running, and their postures. He returned to the town and called 
first at the house of one of our traders and informed him of the affair. 
enjoining him not to mention it to any, lest the people should set off 
against them without success hefore their tracks were to be discovered 
and he be charged with having deceived them. But. contrary to the 
true policy of traders among unforgiving savages, that thoughtless 
member of the Choktah Sphynx Company busied himself, as usual, out 
of his proper sphere, sent:for the headmen, and told them the story. 
As the Mohawks were allies and not known to molest any of the tra- 
ders in the paths and woods. he ought to have observed a strict neu- 
trality. The youth of the town, by order of their headmen, carried 
on their noisy public diversions in their usual manner to prevent their 
foes from having any suspicion of their danger, while runners were 
sent from the town to their neighbors to come silently and assist 
them to secure the prey in its state of security. They came like silent 
ghosts, concerted their plan of operation, passed over the river at the 
old trading ford opposite to the late fort, which lay between two con- 
tiguons commanding hills, and, proceeding downward over a broad 
ereek, formed a large semicircle from the river bunk, while the town 
seemed to be taking its usual rest. They then closed into a narrower 
compass, and at last discovered the two brave, unfortunate men lying 
close under the tops of some fallen voung pine trees. The company 
guve the war signal, and the Mohawks, bounding up, bravely repeated 
it; hut, by their sudden spring from under thick cover, their arms were 
useless. They made desperate efforts, however, to kill or he killed, as 
their situation required. One of the Cheerake, the noted half-breed 
of Istanare [Ustina’li] town, which lay 2 miles from thence, was at the 
first onset knocked down and almost killed with his own cutlass, which 
was wrested from him, though he was the strongest of the whole 
nation. But they were overpowered by numbers, captivated, and put 
to the most exquisite tortures of fire, amidst a prodigious crowd of 
exulting foes. 

One of the present Choktah traders, who was on the spot, told me that 
when they were tied to the stake the younger of the two discovered our 
traders on a hill near, addressed them in English, and entreated them 
to redeem their lives. The elder immediately spoke to hint, in his 
own lanenage, to desist, On this, he recolleeted himself, and hecanmie 
coniposed like a stoic, manifesting an indifference to life or death, 
pleasure or pain, according to their standard of martial virtue, and 
their dying behaviour did not refleet the least dishonor on their former 
gallant actions. All the pangs of fiery torture seryed only to refine 
their manly spirits, and as it was out of the power of the traders to 
redeem them they, according to our usual custom, retired as soon as 
the Indians began the diabolical tragedy.”—Adair, American Indians, 
p. 3883, 1775. 
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g2. ESCAPE OF THE SENECA BOYS 


Some Seneea warriors were hunting in the woods, and one morning, 
on starting out for the day. they left two boys behind to take care 
of the camp. Seon after they had gone. a war party of Cherokee 
came np.and finding the boys alone took them both and started back 
to the south, traveling at such a rate that when the hunters returned 
in the evening they decided that it was of moe use to Tollow them, 
When the Cherokee reached their own country they eave the boys 
to an old man. whose sons liad been killed by the Seneca. He took 
the boys and adopted them for his own, and they grew np with hin 
until they were lurge and strong enough to go hunting for themselves. 

But all the time they remembered their own home, and one day the 
older one said to his brother, * Lets kill the old man and run away.” 
Now said the other, ‘we imight get lost if we ran away, we are so 
far from home.” tT remember the way.” said his brother, so they 
made a plan to eseape. A few days hiter the old iman took the boys 
with him and the three set ont together fora hunt in the mountains. 
When they were well away from the settlement the boys killed the 
old inan, took all the meat and parehed corn meal they conld easily 
carry, tnd started to make their way back to the north, keeping away 
from the main trail and following the ridge of the mountains. After 
many days they came to the end of the mountains and found a trail 
which the older brother knew as the one along which they had been 
taken when they were first captured. They went on brayely now 
until they came to a wide clearing with houses at the farther end, and 
the older brother said. *T believe there is where we used te live.” It 
wis so long ago that they were not quite sure, and besides they were 
dressed now like Cherokee, so they thought it safer to wait until dark. 
They saw a river ahead and went down to it and sat behind a large 
tree to wait. Soon several women came down for water and passed 
close to the tree without noticing the boys. Said the older brother, 
IT know those women. One of them is our mother.” They waited 
until the women had filled their buckets and started to the village, 
when both ran ont to meet then with the Seneea hailing-shout, 
“Gowe! Gow!” Mt first the women were frightened and thought 
it a party of Cherokee, but when they heard their own linguage they 
came nearer. Then the mother recognized her two sons, and said, 
> Let us go back and dance for the dead come to life,” and they were 
all yery elad and went into the village together.—Arranged from 
Curtin, Seneca manuseript. 


93. THE UNSEEN HELPERS 


Ganogwioeon, a war chief of the Seneea, Jed a party against the 
Cherokee. When they eame near the first town he left his men outside 
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and went in alone, At the first honse he found an old woman and her 
granddaughter. Phey did not see him. and he went into the 4si and 
hid himself under some wood. When darkness came on he heard the 
old woman say. “Maybe Ganogwiveof is near; Pll close the door.” 
After a while he heard them going to bed. When he thought they 
were asleep he went into the house. The fire bad burned down low, 
but the girl was stil} awake and saw him, She was about to scream, 
when he said, “Tam Ganogwiveoh. If you scream TH kill vou. It 
vou keep quiet MM not hurt you.” They talked together, and he told 
her that in the morning she must bring the chiefs daughter to him. 
She promised to do it, and told him where he should wait. Just before 
daylight he left the house. 

In the morning the girl went to the chief's house and said to his 
daughter, * Let’s go out together for wood.” The chief's daughter 
got ready and went with her, and when they came to the place where 
Gunogwioeot wax hiding he sprang out and killed her, but did not 
hurt the other girl. Fle pulled off the scalp and gaye such a loud 
sealp vell that all the warriors in the town heard it and came running 
out after him. He shook the scalp at them and then turned and ran. 
He killed the first one that came up, but when he tried to shoot the 
next one the bow broke and the Cherokee got him. 

They tied him and carried him to the two women of the tribe who 
had the power to decide what should be done with him. Each of these 
women had two snakes tattooed on her lips, with their heads opposite 
each other. in snch a way that when she opened her mouth the two 
snakes opened their mouths also. They decided to burn the soles of 
his feet until they were blistered. then to put grains of corn under 
the skin and to chase him with clubs notil they had beaten him to 
death. 

They stripped him and burnt his fect. Then they tied a bark rope 
around his waist, with an old man to hold the other end, and made hin 
run between two lines of people, and with clubs in their hands. When 
they gave the word to start Ganogwioeon pulled the repe away from 
the old man and broke through the line and ran until he had left them 
all out of sight. When night came he crawled into a hollow log. Tle 
wus naked and unarmed, with his feet in a pitiful condition, and 
thought he could never get away. 

He heard footsteps on the leaves outside and thought his enemies 
were upon him. The footsteps came up to the log and some one said 
to unother, ** This is our friend.” Then the stranger said to Gano- 
gwioeof, ** You think you are the same as dead, but it ix not so. We 
will take care of yon, Stick ont your feet.” He put ont his feet 
from the log and felt something licking them. After a while the voice 
sud. “IT think we have licked his feet enough. Now we must crawl 
inside the log and Hie on each side of him to keep him warm.” They 
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erawled in beside him. Ti the morning they crawled out and told him 
to stick ont his feet again. Phey licked thent again and then said to 
him, ** Now we have done all we can do this time. (ro on until you 
come to the place where you made a bark shelter along Cine ago, aud 
under the bark you will tind something to help you.”  Ganogwiveon 
crawled out of the log, but they were gone. Ilis feet were letter 
now und he could walk comfortably. Tle went on until about noon, 
when he came to the bark shelter, and under it he found a knife, an 
awl, and a flint, that his men had hidden there two years before. Tle 
took them and started on again. 

Toward evening he looked around until he found another hollow 
tree and crawled into it to sleep. At night he heard the footsteps and 
voices again. When he put out his feet again, as the strangers told 
him to do, they licked his feet as before and then crawled in and lay 
down on each side of him to keep him warm. Still he could not see 
them. In the morning after they went out they licked his feet again 
and said to him, “At noon you will find food.” Then they went 
wily. 

Gunogwiceofi crawled out of the tree and went on. At noon he 
‘ame to a burning log, and near it was a dead hear, which was still 

parm. as if it had been killed only a short time before. We skinned 

the hear and found it very fat. He eut wp the meat and roasted as 
much as he could eat or carry. While it was roasting he scraped the 
skin and rubbed rotten wood dust on it to clean it until he was tired. 
When night came he lay down to sleep. Te heard the steps and the 
voices again and one said. *‘ Well, our friend is lying down. Ile has 
plenty to eat. and it does not seem as if he is going todie. Let uslick 
his feet again.” When they had finished they said to him, ‘ You need 
not worry any more now. Yon will get home all right.” Before it 
was day they left him. 

When morning eame he put the bearskin around him like a shirt. 
with the hair outside, and started on again, taking as much of the 
meat as he could carry. That night his friends came to him again. 
They said, Your feet are well, but you will be cold.” so they lay 
again on each side of him. Before daylight they left. saying. “About 
noon you will find something to wear.” Te went on and about midday 
he came totwoyoung bears just killed. He skinned them and dressed 
the skins, then roasted as much meat as he wanted and lay down to 
sleep. In the morning he made Jeegings of the skins, took some of 
the meat. and started on. 

tis friends came again the next night and told him that in the morn- 
ing he would come upon something else to wear, As they said, about 
noon he found two fawns just killed. He turned the skins and made 
himself a pair of moceasins, then cut some of the meat, and traveled 
on until evening. when he made a fire and had supper. 
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That night again he heard the steps and voices. and one said, 7 My 
friend, very soon now yon will reach home sately and find your 
friends all well. Now we will tell you why we have helped you. 
Whenever you went hunting you always gave the best part of the 
meat to us and kept only the smallest part for yourself. For that we 
wre thankful and help you. In the morning you will see us and know 
who we are.” 

In the morning when he woke up they were still there—two men as 
he thought—hut after he had said the last words to them and started 
on, he turned again to look, and one was a white wolf and the other a 
black wolf. That day he reached home,—Arranged from Curtin. 
Seneca manuseript. 


94. HATCINONDON’S ESCAPE FROM THE CHEROKEE 


Hateinoidofii was a great warrior, the greatest among the Seneea. 
Onee he led a company against the Cherokee. They traveled until 
they came to the great ridge on the border of the Cherokee country, 
and then they knew their enemics were on the lookout on the other 
side. Watcinofidofi told his men to halt where they were while he 
went ahead to see what was in front. The enemy discovered and 
chased him. and he ran into a eanebrake, where the canes were in two 
great patehes with a narrow strip of open ground between. They saw 
him go into the canes, so they set tire to the pateh and watched at the 
open place for him to come out, but before they got around to it he 
had run across into the second patch and escaped. When the canes 
had burned down the Cherokee looked for his body in the ashes, but 
could not tind any trace of it, so they went home. 

When Hateinofidoi got into the seeond canebrake he was tired out, 
so he lay down and fellasleep. At night while he was asleep two men 
came and took him by the arm, saying: ** We have eome for you. 
Somebody has sent for you.” They took him a long way, above the 
sky vault, until they came to a house. Then they said: "This is 
where the man lives who sent for you.” He looked, Dut could see no 
door. Then a voice from the inside said “Come in,” and something 
like a door opened of itself. He went in and there sat Hawéfni’o, the 
Thunder-god. 

Tawéfini’o said, “*T have sent for you and you are here, Are you 
hungry?” Hatcinofidon thought: ‘That's a strange way to talk; that’s 
not the way T do -I give food.” The Thunder knew his thoughts, so 
he laughed and said, “LT said that only in fun.” He rose and brought 
half a cake of bread, half of a wild apple, and half a pigeon. Hatci- 
nondon said, “* This is very little to fill me,” but the Thunder replied, 
“Tf you eat that. there ix more.” He began cating. but, as he ate, 
everything became whole again, so that he was not able to finish it. 

While be was sitting he heard some one running outside. and directly 
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the door was thrown open and the Sun came in, so bright that VWatei- 
uondon had to hold his head down. The two beings talked tovether, 
bnt the Seneca could not understand a word,and soon the visitor went 
outagam. Then the Thunder said: ‘That is the one you call the Sun, 
who watches in the world below, 1t is night down there now, and he 
is hurrying to the east. He says there has just been a tattle. 1 love 
both the Seneca and the Cherokee, and when you get back to yonr 
warriors you must tell them to stop fighting and go home.”  Acain 
he brought food, half of each kind. and when Hatcinotidon had eaten, 
the Thunder said, ** Now inv messengers will take you to your place.” 

The door opened again of itselfjand Hatcinoadon followed the two 
Sky People until they brought him to the place where he had slept, 
and there left him. He found his party and told the warriors what he 
had scen. They held a council over it and decided to strike the enemy 
once before going bome. Hatcinofidof led them. They met the 
Cherokee and went home with scalps. 

He led another party against the Cherokee, but this time he was 
taken and carried te the Cherokee town. It was the custom among 
the Cherokee to let two women say what should be done with captives. 
They decided that he shonld he tortured with fire. so he was tied toa 
tree. and the wood was piled around him. Hatcinofidot’ gave himself 
up for lost. when a rain storm came up and the people concluded to 
wait until it was over. They went away and left him tied to the tree, 

Pretty soon an old woman came up to him, and said. ** My grandson, 
you think you are going to die, but you are net. Try to stir your 
limbs.” He struggled and finally got his limbs free. Then she said, 
‘Now you are free. T have come to repay your kindness. You 
remember that you once found a frog in the middle of a circle of fire 
and that you picked it up aud put it into the water. Twas that frog, 
and now I help vou. 1 sent the rain storm, and now you must vo 
down to the creek and follow the current.” 

When the rain was over the people came back. but Hateinoiden das 
gone, Thev trailed him down to the creek, but he had found a hollow 
tree lving in the water, with a hole on the upper side through which 
he could breathe, so he erawled into it and they could not find him. 
Once two of the Cherokee came and sat on the log and he could hear 
thei talking about him, but they did not know that he was inside. 
When they were all gone, he came out and kept on down the stream. 
After dark he came to a place where three bunters had made a tire and 
gone to sleep for the night. Their hatchets and arms were hung up 
onuatree. Hatcinofidoi was naked. He Jistened until he was sure 
the men were asleep, then he took one of their hatchets and killed all 
three, one after another. . Te dressed himself in the clothes of one, 
and put on his belt, with the knife and hatchet. Then he washed 
himself at the creek and sat down by the fire and cooked his supper. 
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After that he stretched and painted the three scalps and lay down by 
the fire to sleep. In the morning he took what provision he could 
carry and traveled ina great cirele until he found the road by which 
he and his warriors had come. He found fresh tracks and followed 
them until he saw smoke ahead. He listened until he heard men 
speaking Seneea, and knew that it was his party. Then he gave the 
Seneea shout— Game /—three times and his friends ran out to meet 
him. They bad been afraid that he was killed, but were glad now 
that they had waited for him. They went home together. This is 
their story.—Arranged from Curtin, Seneca manuseript. 


9s. HEMP-CARRIER 


On the southern slope of the ridge, along the trail from Robbins- 
ville to Valley river, in Cherokee connty, North Carolina, are the 
remains of a number of stone cairns. The piles are leveled now, but 
thirty years ago the stones were still heaped up into pyramids, to which 
every Cherokee who passed added a stone, According to the tradition 
these piles marked the graves of a number of women and children of 
the tribe who were surprised and killed on the spot by a raiding party 
of the Troqnois shortly before the final peace between the two Nations. 
As soon as the news was brought to the settlements on Hiwassee and 
Cheowa a party was made under Tale’tanigi’ski, ‘* Hemp-earrier,” to 
follow and take vengeance on the enemy. Among others of the party 
was the father of the noted chief Tsunwlibdi’ski, or Junaluska, who 
(Junaluska) died on Cheowa about 1855. 

For days they followed the trail of the Troquois aeross the Great 
Smoky mountains, through forests and over rivers, until they finally 
traeked them to their very town in the far northern Seneea country. 
On the way they met another war party headed for the south, and the 
Cherokee killed them all and took their sealps. When they came 
near the Seneea town it was almost night. and they heard shouts in the 
townhouse, where the women were dancing over the fresh Cherokee 
sealps. ‘The avengers hid themselves near the spring, and as the dancers 
eame down to drink the Cherokee silently killed one and another until 
they had counted as many sealps as had been tuken on Cheowa, and 
still the dancers in the townhouse never thought that enemies were 
near. Then said the Cherokee leader, ‘We have covered the sealps 
of our women and children. Shall we go home now like cowards, or 
shall we raise the war whoop and let the Seneca know that we are 
men?” ‘* Let them come, if they will,” said his men; and they raised 
the scalp yell of the Cherokee. At once there was an answering shout 
from the townhouse, and the dance came toa sudden stop. The Seneea 
warriors swarmed out with ready gun and hatchet, but the nimble 
Cherokee were off and away. There was a hot pursuit in the dark- 
ness, but the Cherokee knew the trails and were light and active 
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runners, and managed to get away with the loss of only a single man. 

The rest got home safely, and the people were so well pleased with 

Tlemp-carrier’s bravery and suecess that they eave him seven wives, 
96. THE SENECA PEACEMAKERS 


In the course of the long war with the Cherokee it happened once 
that eight Seneca determined to undertake a journey to the south to 
see if they could make a peace with their enemies, On coming near 
the border of the Cherokee country they met some hunters of that 
tribe to whom they told their purpose. The latter at onee hurried 
ahead with the news, and when the peacemakers arrived they found 
themselves well received by the Cherokee chiefs, who called a council 
to consider the proposition, Atl but one of the chiefs favored the 
peace. but he demanded that the eight delegates should first join them 
in a war party which was just preparing to go against a tribe farther 
south, probably the Creeks. The Seneca agreed. and set out with the 
war party for the south: but in the tight which resulted. the Seneca 
leader, The Owl, was captured. The other seven escaped with the 
Cherokee. 

«A council was held in the enemy's camp. and it was decided that 
The Owl should be burned at the stake. he wood was gathered and 
everything made ready, but as they were about to tie him he claimed 
the warrior’s privilege to sing his death song and strike the post as he 
recited his warlike deeds. The request pleased his enemies, who put 
a tomahawk into his bands and teld him to begin. 

Ile told first his exploits in the north, and then in the west, eiving 
trmes and places and the number of scalps taken, until his enemies 
were xo pleased and interested that they forgot the prisoner in the 
warrior. It was a long story, but at last he came to the battle in 
which he was taken. ITe told how many relatives he had killed of the 
very men around him. and then, striking the post with his tomahawk, 
“So many of your people have T killed, and so many will T vet kills” 
und with that he struck down two men, sprang through the circle of 
warriors, and was away. It was all so sudden that it was some moments 
before bis enemies could recover from their surprise. Then they 
seized their weapons and were after him through the woods, but he had 
had a good start and was running for bis life. so that be outran the 
chase and finally reached the Cherokee eamp in safety and rejoined 
his seven companions. 

On this proof of good will the Cherokee then concluded the treaty. 
and the peacemakers returned to their own country.—Arranged from 
Schoolcraft. Notes on Lroquois, p. 255. 


97- ORIGIN OF THE YONTONWISAS DANCE 


Two Seneca womnen who were sisters, with the baby boy of the older 
one, Were In a sugar grove near their home when a war party of 
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Cherokee came upon them and carried them off. When the people of 
the town learned what had happened, they decided not to go after the 
eneny for fear they would kill the women, so they made no pursuit. 

The Cherokee carried the women with them until they were within 
one day of the Cherokee towns. The elder sister learned this and 
made up her mind to try to escape. She had a knife without a handle 
hidden under ber belt, and that night when all lay down to sleep by 
the tire she keptawike. When they were sleeping soundly, she looked 
around, She and her sister were tied together, and on each side of 
them was a Cherokee with the end of the rope under his hody on the 
ground, Taking out her knife, she ent the rope without waking the 
men, and then rousing her sister quietly she whispered to her to come. 
They were going to leave the little boy, but he started to cry, so she 
said, ** Let us die together,” und took him up on hey back, and the 
two women burried away. In a little while they heard an alarm 
behind them, and knew that their escape was discovered, and then 
they saw the blazing pine knots waving through the trees where the 
Cherokee were coming on looking for them. The women knew the 
Cherokee would hunt for them toward the north, along the trail to 
the Seneca country, so they made a circuit and went around to the 
south nntil they came in sight of a fire and saw a man sitting by a 
tree, shaking a rattle and singing ina low voice. They found they had 
come directly back to the eneiny’s camp, so the older sister said, ** This 
will never do: we must try again. Let us go straight ahead to that 
big tree in front, and from that straight on to the next, and the next.” 
In this way they kept on a straight course until morning. When the 
sun came up, they took another direction toward home, and at night 
they rested in the woods, 

They traveled all the next day, and at night rested again. In the 
night a voice spoke to the younger woman, ‘Is that where yon are 
resting 4” and she answered, ** Yes.” The voice said again, ** Keep 
on, and you will come ont at the spot where you were eaptured. No 
harm will come to you. ‘To-morrow you will find food.” She roused 
her sister and told her what the voice had said. 

In the morning they went on and at noonfounda buck freshly killed. 
Near by they found a log on fire, so they roasted some of the meat, 
had a good meal, and carried away afterwards as much of the meat as 
they could. They kept on, camping every night, and when the meat 
Was nearly gone they saved the rest for the little boy, 

At last one night the voice spoke again to the younger sister and 
said, ‘You are on the right road, and to-morrow you will be on the 
border ot the Seneca country. You will tind food, That is all.” 

In the morning she told her older sister, They started on again and 
walked until about noon, when they came to a patch of wild potatoes. 
They dug and found plenty, and as they looked around they saw smoke 
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where there had been a camp tire, They gathered wood, made up the 
fire, and roasted the potatoes, Then they ate as many as they wanted 
and carried the rest with them, 

They traveled ou until the potatoes were almost gone. Phen at 
night the voice came awnin to the younger worn, saying: “At noon 
tomorrow you will reach your home, and the first person you will 
meet will be your nncle. When you get to the town, yor must call the 
people together and tell them all that has happened. You must go to 
the Jong house and take off your skirt and carry it on your shoulder, 
Then you must eo inside and go around once, singing. * We have come 
bome: we are here” This is the Voxtotur/sas sone, and it shall be 
for women only. Know now that we are the //idfonyaqeanon, the 
Sky People. who have watehed over you all this tine.” 

When the girl awoke, she told her sister, and they said, “+ We must 
do all this.” and they began to sing as they went alone, About noon 
they heard the sound of chopping, and when they went to the place 
they found it was their unele cutting blocks to make spoons. Te did 
not see them until they spoke. and at first could hardly believe that 
they were living women, because he knew that they had been taken by 
the Cherokee. Tle was very glad to see them, und as they walked on 
to the town they told him all they had been commanded to do by the 
Sky People. When they arrived at the town, he called all the people 
together, and they went to the Jong house. There the two women 
sang their song und did everything exactly as they had been teld to do, 
and when it was over they said. -* This is all,” and sat down. This is 
the same Yontonwisas song that is still sung by the women. Arranged 
from Curtin, Seneca manuscript. 


98. GA’NA’S ADVENTURES AMONG THE CHEROKEE 


Gvnav was a Seneea war chief. He called a council and said, ** We 
must go to the Cherokee and see tf we can’t agree to be friendly 
together and live in peace hereafter.” The people consented, and the 
chief said. ** We must go to water first before we start.” So they went, 
a great party of warriors, far away into the deep forest by the river 
side, There were no women with them. For ten days they drank 
medicine every morning to make them vomit and washed and bathed 
in the river each day. 

Then the chief said, *‘ Now we must vet the eavle feathers.” They 
went to the top of a hich hill and dug a trench there the length of a 
niu’s body, and put aman into it, with boughs over the top so that 
he could net be seen, and above that they put the whole body of a 
deer. Then the people went off out of sight, and said the words to 
invite Shada’ve‘a. the great eagle that lives in the clouds, to come down. 

The man under the brushwood heard a noise, and a common cagle 
‘ume and ate alittle and flew away again. Soon it came back, ate a 
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little more, and flew off in another direetion. It told the other birds 
and they came, but the man scared them away, becuuse he did not 
want common birds to eat the meat. After a while he heard a great 
noise coming through the air, and he knew it was Shada‘ge’a, the bird 
he wanted. Shada’ge’a is very cautious, and looked around in every 
direction for some time before be began to eat the meat. As soon is 
he was cating the man put his hand up cautiously and caught hold of 
the bird’s tail and held on to it. Shada’ge’a rose up and flew away, 
and the man had pulled out one feather. They had to trap a good 
many eagles in this way, and it was two years before they could vet 
enough feathers to make a full tatl and were ready to start for the 
Cherokee country. 

They were many days on the road. and when they got to the first 
Cherokee town they found there was a stockade around it so that no 
enemy could enter. They waited until the gate was open, and then 
two Seneca dancers went forward, carrying the eagle feathers and 
shouting the signal yell’ When the Cherokee heard the noise they 
“ame out and saw the two men singing and dancing, and the chief said, 
These men must have come upon some errand.” The Seneca mes- 
sengers came up and said, * Calla council; we have come to talk on 
important business.” All turned and went toward the townhouse, the 
rest of the Seneca following the two who were dancing. The town- 
house was crowded, and the Seneca sang and danced until they were 
tired before they stopped. The Cherokee did not dance. 

After the dance the Seneca ehief said, ‘* Now [ will tell you why 
we haye come so far through the forest to see you. We have thonght 
among ourselves that it is time to stop fighting. Your people and 
ours wre always on the lookout to kill each other, and we think it is 
time for this to stop. Here is a belt of wampum to show that I speak 
the truth. If your people are willing to be friendly, take it.” and he 
held wp the belt. The Cherokee chief stepped forward and said, ‘1 
will bold it in my hand. and to-morrow we will tell you what we decide.” 
He then turned and said to the people, ‘Go home and bring food.” 
They went and brought so much food that it made a great pile across 
the house, and all of both tribes ate together, but could not finish it. 

Next day they ate together again, and when all were done the Cher- 
okee ehief said to the Seneca, ‘* We have decided to be friendly and 
to bury our weapons, these knives und hatehets, so that no man may 
take them up again.” The Seneca chief replied, ** We are glad vou 
have accepted our offer, and now we have all thrown our weapons ina 
pile together, and the white wampum hangs between us, and the belt 
shall be as Jong as a man and hang down to the ground.” 

Then the Cherokee chief said to his people, *‘ Now is the time for 
any of you that wishes to adopt a relative from among the Seneca to 
do so.” So some Cherokee women went and pieked out one man and 
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sid. ** You shall be our uncle,” and some more took another for their 
brother, and so on until only Gana’, the chief. was left, but the Cher- 
okee chief said. ** No one must take Giavna’, fora young man is here to 
claim him as his father.” Then the young man came up to Gana’ and 
said, ** Father, [am elad to see you. Father, we will go home.” and 
he Jed Gina’ to his own mother’s house, the house where Gana’ had 
spent the first night. The young min wes really his son. and when 
Giana came to the house he recognized the woman tus his wife who had 
heen earried off long ago ly the Cherokee. 

While they were there a messenger came from the Seogewageono 
tribe. that lived near the creat salt water in the east. to challence the 
Cherokee to a ball play. Tle was dressed in skins which were so long 
that they touched the ground. He said that his people were already 
on the way and would arrive in a certain number of days. They 
“une on the appointed day and the next morning began to make the 
bets with the Cherokee. The Seneca were still there. The strangers 
bet two very heavy and costly robes, besides other things. They 
began to play. and the Cherokee lost the game. Then the Senec: 
said, ** We will try this time.” Both sides bet heavily again, and the 
game began. but after a little running the Seneca carried the ball to 
their goal and made a point. Before long they made all the points 
and won the game. Then the bets were doubled, and the Sencea won 
again. When they won a third game also the Seoyewageono said, 
‘Let us try a race,” and the Seneca agreed, 

The course was level, and the open space was very wide. The 
Cherokee selected the Seneea runner, and it was agreed that they 
would run the first race without betting and then make their bets on 
the seeond race. They ran the first race, and when they reached the 
post the Seneea runner was just the measure of his body behind the 
other. His people asked him if he had done his best, but he said, 
“No: I have not.” so they made their bets, and the second race-—the 
ren} race—began. When they got to the middle the Seneca runner 
said to the other, ** Do your best now, for 1 am going to do mine,” 
and as he said it he pulled out and left the other far behind and won 
the race. Then the Seoqgwageono said, **There is one more race 
yet—the long race.” and they got ready for it, but the Cherokee 
chief said to his own men, ** We have won everything from these 
people. 1 think it will be best to let them have one race, for if they 
lose all, they may make trouble.” They selected a Cherokee to rn, 
and he was beaten, and the Secoqgwageono went home. 

Th a few days they sent a messenger to challenge the Cherokee to 
meet them halfway fora battle. When the Cherokee heard this they 
sud to the Seneca, ** There are so few of you bere that we don’t want 
to have yon killed. It is hetter for you to go home.” So the Senece 
went back to their own country. 
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Three years later they came again to visit the Cherokee, who told 
them that the Seoqgwageono had won the battle, and that the chief of 
the enemy had said afterward, **T should like to fight the Seneca, for 
Tam a double man.” Before long the enemy heard that the Senec 
were there and sent them a challenge to come and fight. The Seneca 
said, ** We must try to satisfy them,” so with Cherokee guides they 
set out for the country of the Seoqgwageono, They went on until 
they came to an opening in the woods within one day's journey of the 
first village. Then they stopped and got ready to send two messen- 
gers to notify the enemy, but the Cherokee said, ‘You must send 
them so as to arrive about sundown.” They did this, and when the 
messengers arrived near the town they saw all the people out playing 
ball. 

The two Seneca went around on the other side, and began throwing 
sume darts as they approached, so that the others would think they 
were some of their own men at play. In this way they got near 
enough to kill a man who was standing alone, They scalped him, 
and then raising the scalp yell they rushed otf through the woods, 
saying to each other as they ran, *t Be strong—Be strong.” Soon they 
saw the Seogewageono coming on horses, but managed to reach a dry 
creek and to hide under the bank, so that the enemy passed on withont 
seeing them. 

The next morning they came out and started on, but the enemy was 
still on the watch, and betore long the two men saw the dust of the 
horses behind them. The others eame up until they were alnost 
upon them and began to shoot arrows at them, but by this time the 
two Seneca were near the opening where their own friends were hid- 
ing, drawn up on each side of the pass, As the pursuers dashed in 
the two lines of the Seneea closed in and every man of the Seoqgwa- 
geono was cither killed or taken. 

The Seneca went hack to the Cherokee country and after about a 
month they returned to their own homes, Afterward the Cherokee 
told them, ** We hear the Seoggwageono think you dangerous people. 
They themselves are conjurers and can tell what other people are 
goin to do, but they eannot tell what the Seneca are going to do. 
The Seneca medicine is stronger.”—Arranged from Curtin, Seneea 
Inanuscript. 

gg. THE SHAWANO WARS 

Among the most inveterate foes of the Cherokee were the Shawano, 
known to the Cherokee as Ani’-Sawénu’gi, who in ancient times, prob- 
ably as early as L680. removed from Savannah (i. e., Shawano) river, 
in South Carolina, and oceupied the Crinberland river region in mid- 
dle Tennessee and Kentucky. from which they were afterward driven 
by the superior foree of the southern tribes and compelled to take ref- 
uve north of the Ohio, On all old maps we find the Cumberland 
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marked as the “river of the Shawano.” Although the two tribes were 
frequently, and perhaps for long periods, on friendly terms, the ordi- 
nary condition was one of chronie Warfare, from an early traditional 
period until the close of the Revolution. This hostile feeling was 
inteusified by the fact that the Shawano were usually the steady allies 
of the Creeks, the hereditary southern enemies of the Cherokee. In 
1v49, however, we find a party of Shawano from the north, accom- 
panied by several Cherokee. making an inroad into the Creek country, 
and afterward taking refuge among the Cherokee, thus involving the 
latter in anew war with their southern neighbors (Adair, Am. Inds., 
276, 1775). ‘The Shawano made themselves respected for their fighting 
qualities. gaining a reputation for valor which they maintained in their 
later wars with the whites. while from their sudden attack and fertil- 
ity of stratagem they eae to be regarded as a tribe of magicians. By 
capture or intertnarriage in the old days there is qnite an admixture of 
Shawano blood among the Cherokee. 

According to Haywood, an aged Cherokee ehief, named the Little 
Cornplanter (Little Carpenter 4), stated in 1772 that the Shiwanoe had 
removed from the Savannah rivera long time before in consequence 
of a disastrous war with several neighboring tribes, and had settled upon 
the Cumberland, by permission of his people. A quarrel having after- 
ward arisen between the two tribes, a strong body of Cherokee invaded 
the territory of the Shawano, and, treacherously attacking them, killed 
agreat number. The Shawano fortified themselves and along war 
ensued, which continued until the Chickasaw came to the aid of the 
Cherokee, when the Shawano were gradually foreed to withdraw north 
of the Ohio, 

At the time of their final expulsion, about the year 1710, the boy 
Charleville was employed at a Freneh post, established for the Shawano 
trade, which occupied a mound on the south side of Cumberland river, 
where now is the city of Nashville. Fora long time the Shawano had 
been so hard pressed by their enemies that they had been withdrawing 
to the north in small parties for several years, until only a few remained 
behind, and these also now determined to leave the country entirely. 
In March the trader sent Charleville ahead with several loads of skins, 
intending himself to follow with the Shawano a few months later. In 
the meantime the Chickasaw, learning of the intended move, posted 
themselves on both sides of Cumberland river, above the mouth of 
Harpeth, with eanoes to cut off eseape by water, and suddenly attacked 
the retreating Shawano, killing a large part of them, together with the 
trader, and taking all their skins, trading goods, and other property. 
Charleville lived to tell the story nearly seventy vears later. As the 
war was never terminated by any formal treaty of peace, the hostile 
warriors continued to attack each other whenever they chanced to meet 
on the rich hunting grounds of Kentucky, until finally, from mutual 
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dread, the region was abandoned by both parties, and continued thus 
unoecupied until its settlement by the whites.’ 

According to Cherokee tradition, a body of Creeks was already 
established near the mouth of Hiwassee while the Cherokee still had 
their main settlements npon the Little Tennessee. The Creeks, being 
near neighbors, pretended friendship, while at the same time seeretly 
aiding the Shawano. Having diseovered the treachery, the Cherokee 
took advantage of the presence of the Creeks ut a great dance at 
Its@’ti, or Echota, the ancient Cherokee capital, to fall snddenly upon 
them and kill nearly the whole party. The consequence was a war, 
with the final result that the Creeks were defeated and forced to 
abandon all their settlements on the waters of the Tennessee river.’ 

Haywood says that *‘ Little Cornplanter” had seen Shawano scalps 
brought into the Cherokee towns. When he was a boy, his father, 
who was also a ehief, had told him how he had once led a party against 
the Shawano and was returning with several scalps, when, as they 
were coming through a pass in the mountains, they ran into another 
party of Cherokee warriors, who, mistaking them for enemies, fired 
into them and killed several before they discovered their mistake.* 

Schooleraft also gives the Cherokee tradition of the war with the 
Shawano, as obtained indirectly from white informants, but Incorrectly 
makes it oecur while the latter tribe still lived upon the Savannah. 
“The Cherokees prevailed after a long und sanguinary contest and 
drove the Shawnees north. This event they cherish as one of their 
proudest achievements. * What!’ said an aged Cherokee chief to Mr 
Barnwell, who had snggested the final preservation of the race by 
internrarriage with the whites. *What! Shall the Cherokees perish! 
Shall the conquerors of the Shawnees perish! Never!” + 

Tribal warfare as a rule consisted of a desultory succession of petty 
raids, seldom approaching the dignity of a respectable skirmish and 
hardly worthy of serious eonsideration except in the final result, The 
traditions necessarily partake of the same trivial character, being rather 
anecdotes than narratives of historieal events which had dates and 
names. Lapse of tinre renders them also constantly more vague. 

On the Carolina side the Shawano approach was usually made up the 
Pigeon river valley, so as to eome upon the Cherokee settlements from 
behind, and small parties were almost constantly lurking about waiting 
the favorable opportunity to pick up a stray scalp. On one occasion 
some Cherokee hunters were stretched around the eamp fire at night 
when they heard the cry of a flying squirrel in the woods—ftsu-w! tsu-w! 
fsu-u/ Always on the alert for danger, they suspected it might he the 
enemy's signal, and all but one hastily left the fire and concealed them- 
selyes, That one, however, laughed at their fears and, defiantly throw- 
ing some heavy logs on the tire, stretched himself out on his blanket 


1 Haywood, Nat, and Aborig. Hist. of Tennessee, pp. 2' 
*lbid, p. 241. 3 1bid, p. 222. 4Schoolcraft, Notes on Iroquois, p. 160, 1847, 
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and began to sing. Soon he heard a stealthy step coming through the 
bushes and gradually approaching the fire. until suddenly an enemy 
sprang out upon him from the darkness and bore him to the earth. 
But the Cherokee was watehful. and putting up his hands he seized 
the other by the arms, and with a mighty effort threw bin backward 
into the fire. Phe dazed Shawano lay there a moment squirming upon 
the coals. then bounded to his feet and ran into the woods. howling 
with pain. There was an answering laugh from his comrades hidden 
in the bush, but although the Cherokee kept watch for some time the 
enemy made no further attaek, probably led by the very boldness of 
the hunter to suspect some ambush, 

On another oveusion a small hunting party in the Smoky mountuins 
heard the gobble of a turkey (in telling the story Swinuner eives a 
good Mnitation), Some eager young hunters were for going at once 
toward the game, but others, more cautious. suspected a ruse and 
advised a reconnaissanee. Accordingly a hunter went arojind to the 
back of the ridge, and on coming up froin the other side found a 
man posted ina large tree, making the gobble call to decoy the hunters 
within reach of a Shawano war party concealed behind some bushes 
midway between the tree and the camp. Keeping close to the ground, 
the Cherokee crept up without being discovered until within gunshot, 
then springing to his feet he shot the man in the tree, and shouting 
“Will them all” rushed upon the enenry, who. thinking that a strong 
force of Cherokee was upon them, fled down the mountain without 
attempting to make a stand. 

Another tradition of these wars is that concerning Tuna’, « great 
warrior and medicine-inan of old Itsi’ti, on the Tennessee. In one 
hard fight with the Shawano, near the town, he overpowered his man 
and stabbed him through both arms. Running cords through the 
holes he tied his prisoner’s arms and brought him thus into Itsi'ty, 
where he was put to death by the women with such tortures that his 
courage broke and he hegged them to kill him at once. 

After retiring to the upper Ohio the Shawano were received into the 
protection of the Delawares and their allies, and being thus strength- 
ened felt encouraged to renew the war against the Cherokee with 
increased vigor. The latter, however, proved themselyes more than a 
mateh for their enemies, pursuing them even to their towns in western 
Penusylvania. and accidentally killing there some Delawares who oceu- 
pied the country jointly with the Shawano. This involved the Cherokee 
jna war with the powerful Delawares, which continued until brought 
toun end in 1768 at the request of the Cherokee, who made terins of 
friendship at the same time with the Iroquois. The Shawano being 
thus left alone. and being, moreover. roundly condemned by their 
friends, the Delawares, as the cause of the whole trouble, had no heart 
to continue the war and were obliged to make final peace.? 


1Heckewelder, Indian Nations, p. Ss, reprint of 1576, 
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100. THE RAID ON TIKWALI/TSI 


The last noted leader of the Shawano raiding parties was a chief 
known to the Cherokee as Tawa’li-ukwanti’ti, ** Punk-plugged-in,” 
on account of a red spot on his cheek which looked as though a piece 
of punk (¢aved'77) had been driven into the flesh. 

The people of Tikwali’tsi town, on Tuckasegee, heard rtunors that 
2 war party under this leader had come in from the north and was 
lurking somewhere in the neighborhood. “The Cherokee conjurer, 
whose name was Etdwa’hi-tsistatla’ski, ** Dead-wood-lighter,” resorted 
to his magic arts and found that the Shawano were in ambush along the 
trail on the north side of the river a short distance above the town. 
By his advice a party was fitted out to go up on the south side and 
come in upon the enemys rear. A few foolhardy fellows, however, 
despised his words and boldly went up the trail] on the north side until 
they came to Deep Creek, where the Shawano in hiding at the ford 
took them ‘like fish in a trap” and killed nearly all of them. 

Their friends on the other side of the river heard the firing, and 
crossing the river above Deep creck they came in behind the Shawano 
and attacked them, killing a number and forcing the others to retreat 
toward the Smoky mountains, with the Cherokee in pursuit. The 
invaders had with them two Cherokee prisoners who were not able to 
keep up with the rapid flight, so their captors took them, bound as 
they were, and threw them over a cliff. An old conjurer of their own 
party finding himself unable to keep up deliberately sat down against 
a tree near the same spot to wait for death. The pursuers coming up 
split his head with a hatchet and threw his body over the same cliff, 
which takes its name from this circumstance. The Shawano continued 
to retreat. with the Cherokee close behind them, until they crossed 
the main ridge at the gap just below Clingman’s dome. Here the 
Cherokee gave up the pursuit and returned to their homes. 


1o1. THE LAST SHAWANO INVASION 


Perhaps a year after the raid upon Tikwéli’tsi, the Shawano again, 
under the same leader, came down upon the exposed settlement of 
Kanuga, on Pigeon river, and carried off a woman and two ehildren 
whom they found gathering berries near the town. Without waiting 
to imnke an attack they hastily retreated with theiv prisoners. The 
people of Kanuga sent for aid to the other settlements farther south, 
and a strong party was quickly raised to pursue the enemy and recover 
the captives. By this time, however, the Shawano had had several 
days’ start and it was necessary for the Cherokee to take a shorter 
course across the mountains to overtake them. A noted conjurer 
named Ka‘land, ‘The Raven,” of Hiwassee town, was called upon to 
discover by his magic arts what direction the Shawano had taken and 
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how far they had already gone, Calling the chiefs together he told 
them to till the pipe and smoke and he would return with the informa- 
tion before the pipe was smoked ont. They sat down ina cirele around 
the fire and lighted the pipe, while he went out into the woods. Soon 
they heard the ery of an owl, and after some interval they heard it 
again, and the next moment the conjurer walked out from the trees 
hefore yet the first smoke wits finished. 

He reported that he had (railed the Shawano to their camp and that 
they were seven days ahead. The Cherokee at once followed as ‘The 
Raven euided, and reached the place in seven days and found all the 
marks of a camp, bnt the eneniy was already gone. Again and once 
again the conjurer went ahead in his own uiysterious fashion to spy 
out the country,and they followed as he pointed the way. On vetarn- 
ing the third time he reported that their enemies had halted beside the 
great river (the Ohio), and soon afterward he came in with the news 
that they were crossing it. The Cherokee hurried on to ‘the river, 
but by this time the Shawano were on the other side. The pursuers 
hunted up and down until they found a favorable spot in the stream, 
and then waiting until it was dark they prepared to cross, using logs 
as rafts and tacking with the current, and managed it so well that 
they were over long before daylight withont alarming the enemy. 

The trail was now fresh, and following it they seon came upon the 
cump. Whieh was asleep and all unguarded, the Shawano, thinking 
themselyes now safe in their own country, having neglected to post 
sentinels. Rushing in with their knives and tomahawks, the Cherokee 
fell upon their sleeping foe and killed a number of them hefore the 
others could wake and seize their arms to defend themselves. Then 
there was a short. desperate encounter, but the Shawano were taken 
at a disadvantage. their leader himself being among the tirst killed, 
and in a few moments they broke and ran, every man for himself, to 
exeape ax best he could. The Cherokee released the captives, whom 
they found tied to trees, and after taking the sealps from the dead 
Shawano, with their guns and other equipments, returned to their 
own country. 


102, THE FALSE WARRIORS OF CHILHOWEE 


Some warriors of Chilhowee town, on Little Tennessee, organized a 
war party, as they said, to go ugainst the Shawano, They started off 
north along the great war trail, but when they came to Pigeon river 
they changed their course, and instead of going on toward the Sha- 
wano country they went up the river and came in at the back of Cowee, 
one of the Middle settlements of their own tribe. Here they concealed 
themselves near the path until a party of three or four nnsnspecting 
townspeople came by. when (bey rnshed out and killed them, took their 
sealps and a gun belonging to a man named Gfiiskali’ski, and then 
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hurriedly made their way home by the same roundabout route to Chil- 
howee, where they showed the fresh scalps and the gun, and told how 
they had met the Shawano in the north and defeated them withont 
losing a man. 

According to castom, preparations were made at once for a great 
sealp dance to celebrate the victory over the Shawano. The dance was 
held in the townhouse and all the people of the settlement were there 
and leoked on, while the women danced with the scalps and the gan, 
and the returned warriors boasted of their deeds. As it happened, 
among those looking on was a visitor from Cowee, a gaunstocker, who 
took particular notice of the gun and knew it at once as one he had 
repaired at home for Gdinskali’ski. He said nothing, but wondered 
much how it had come into possession of the Shawano. 

The sealp dance ended, and according to custom a second dance was 
appointed to be held seven days later, to give the other warriors also 
a chance to boast of their own war deeds. The gunstocker, whose 
name was Gilsadibi’, returned home. to Cowee, and there heard for the 
first time how a Shawano war party had surprised some of the town 
people, killed several, and taken their scalps and a gun. He under- 
stood it all then, and told the chief that the mischief had heen done, 
not by a hostile tribe, but by the false men of Chilhowee. It seemed 
too much to believe, and the chief said it could not be possible, until 
the ganstocker declared that he had recognized the gun as one he had 
himself repaired for the man who had been killed. At last they were 
convinced that his story was true, and all Cowee was eager for revenge. 

It was decided to send ten of their bravest warriors, under the leader- 
ship of the gunstocker, to the next dance at Chilhowee, there to take 
their own method of reprisal. Volunteers offered at once for the service. 
They set out at the proper time and arrived at Chilhowee on the night 
the dance was to begin. As they crossed the stream below the town 
they met a woman coming for water and took their first revenge by 
killing her, Men, women, and children were gathered in the town- 
honse, but the Cowee men concealed themselves outside and waited. 

In this dance it was customary for cach warrior in turn to tell the 
story of some deed against the enemy. putting his words into a song 
which he first whispered to the drammer, who then sang with him, 
drumming all the while. Usually it is serious brsiness, but occasion- 
ally, for a joke, a man will act the clown or sing of some extravagant 
perforinanee that is so clearly impossible that all the people laugh. One 
man after another stepped into the ring and sang of what he had done 
against the enemies of his tribe. At last one of the late war party rose 
from his seat, and aftera whisper to the drummer began to sing of how 
they had gone to Cowee und taken scalpsand the gun, which he carried 
as he danced. The chief and the people, who knew nothing of the 
treacherous act, laughed heartily at what they thought was a great joke. 
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But now the eunstoeker, who had been waiting outside with the 
Cowee men, stripped off his breechcloth and rushed naked into the town- 
house. Bending down to the drummer who was one of the traitors, 
but failed to recognize Gilsadihy’— he gave him the words, and then 
straightening up he began to sing. * 4/7 Ask who has done this!” 
while he danced around the circle, making insulting: gestures toward 
everyone there. The song was quick and the drummer beat very fast. 

Te made one round and bent down again to the drummer, then 
straightened up and sang. Vv! T have killed a pregnant woman at 
the ford and thrown her body into the river!” Several men started 
with surprise, but the chief said. He is only joking; go on with the 
dance,” and the drummer beat rapidly. 

Another round and he bent down again to the drummer and then 
began to sing, ** We thought our enemies were from the north, but we 
have followed them and they are here!” Now the drummer knew at 
last what it all meant and he drummed yery slowly.and the people 
grew uneasy. Then, without waiting on the drummer, Gilsadihi’ sang, 
*Cowee will have a ball play with vou!”—and everyone knew this 
was a challenge to battle—and then fiercely: ‘But if you want to fight 
now my men are ready to die here!” 

With that he waved his hand and left the townhouse. The dancers 
looked at each other uneasily and some of them rose to go. The chief, 
who could not understand it, urged them to go on with the dance, but 
it was of noavail. They left the townhouse, and as they went out they 
met the Cowee men standing with their guns ready and their hatehcts 
in their belts. Neither party said anything, because they were still on 
friendly ground, but everyone knew that trouble was ahead. 

The Cowee men returned home and organized a strong party of 
warriors from their own and all the neighboring Middle settlements to 


go and take vengeance on Chilhowee and on Kuwa’hi, just below, which 
had also been concerned in the raid. They went down the Tennessee 
and crossed over the mountains, but when they came on the other side 
they found that their enemies had abandoned their homes and tled for 
refuge to the remoter settlements or to the hostile Shawano im the north, 


103. COWEE TOWN 


Cowee’, properly Kawi’yi, abbreviated Kawi’, was the name of two 
Cherokee settlements, one of which existed in 1755 on a braneh of 
Keowee river, in upper South Carolina, while the other and imore 
important was on Little Tennessee river, at the mouth of Cowee creek, 
abont 10 miles below the present Franklin, in North Carolina, — It 
was destroyed by the Americans in 1876. when it contained about 
a hundred houses. but was rebuilt and continued to be ocenpied 
until the eession of 1819. The name can not be translated, but inay 
possibly mean “the place of the Deer clan” (Ani’-Kawi’). | It was one 
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of the oldest and largest of the Cherokee towns, and when Watlord 
visited it as a boy he found the trail leading to it worn so deep in places 
that, although on horseback, he could touch the ground with his feet 
on each side. 

There is a story, told by Watford as a fact, of a Shawano who had 
been a prisoner there, but bad escaped to his people in the north, and 
after the peace between the two tribes wandered back into the nei¢h- 
borhood on a hunting trip. While standing on a hill overlooking the 
valley he saw several Cherokee on an opposite hill, and called out to 
them, **Do vou still own Cowee/” They shouted in reply, ** Yes: we 
own it yet.” Back came the answer from the Shawano. who wanted 
to encourage them not to sell any more of their lands, ‘* Well, it’s the 
best town of the Cherokee. It’s a good country; hold on to it.” 


104. THE EASTERN TRIBES 


Besides the Lroquois and Shawano, the Cherokee remember also the 
Delawares, Tuscarora, Catawba. and Cheraw as tribes to the east or 
north with which they formerly had relations. 

The Cherokee call the Delawares Anakwan"ki, in the singular 
Akwan"ki, a derivative formed according to usual Cherokee phonetic 
modification from. Wapanaq’ki, ‘* Easterners,” the generic name by 
which the Delawares and their nearest kindred call themselves. 

In the most ancient tradition of the Delawares the Cherokee are 
salled Talega, Tallige, Tallige-wi, etc.t In later Delaware tradition 
they are called Kitu’hwa,. and again we tind the two tribes at war, for 
which their neighbors are held responsible. Aecording to the Dela- 
ware account. the Lroquois, in one of their forays to the south, killed 
a Cherokee in the woods and purposely left a Delaware war club 
near the body to make it appear that the work had been done by men 
of that tribe. The Cherokee found the body and the elub, and natur- 
ally supposing that the murder had been committed by the Delawares, 
they suddenly attacked the latter, the result being a long and bloody 
war between the two tribes.? At this tine, i. e., about the end of the 
seventeenth century, it appears that a part at Jeast of the Cherokee 
lived on the waters of the Upper Ohio, where the Delawares made 
continual inroads upon them, finally driving them from the region 
and seizing it for themselves about the year 1708.* A century ago the 
Delaware used to tell how their warriors would sometimnes mingle in 
disguise with the Cherokee at their night danees until the opportunity 
eaune to strike a sudden blow and be off before their enemies recovered 
from the surprise. 

Later there seems to have been peace until war was again brought on 


1 Brinton, Lenape and Their Legends, p. 130 ct passim, 1485; Schoolcraft, Notes on Lroquois, pp. 247, 305 
et passim, 1847; Heckewelder, Indian Nations, pp, 47-50, ed. 1576. 

2 Heckewelder, op. cit., p. 54. 

8 Loskiel, History of the [Moravian] Mission, pp. 124-127; London, 1794. 
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hy the action of the Shawane, who had taken refuge with the Delawares, 
after having been driven from their old home on Cumberland river 
by the Cherokee. Feeling secure in their new alliance, the Shawano 
renewed their raids upon the Cherokee, who retaliated by pursuing 
them tnto the Delaware country, where they killed several Delawares 
by mistake. This inflamed the latter people. already excited by the 
steht of Cherokee scalps and prisoners brought back through their 
eountry by the Lroquois, and another war was the result, which lasted 
until the Cherokee, tired of fighting so many enemies, voluntarily made 
overtures for peace in 176s, saluting the Delawares as Grandfather, an 
honorary title accorded them by all the Algonquian tribes. The Dela- 
wares then reprimanded the Shawano, as the cause of the trouble, and 
advised them to keep quiet, which, as they were now left to tight their 
battles alone, they were elad eveugh to do. At the same time the 
Cherokee made peace with the Iroquois, and the long war with the 
uorthern tribes caine to anend. The friendly feeling thus established 
was emphasized in 1779, when the Cherokee sent a message of von- 
dolence upon the death of the Delaware chief White-eyes.! 

The Tuscarora, formerly the ruling tribe of eastern North Carolina, 
are still remembered under the name Ani’-Skalal, and are thus men- 
tioned in the Feather dance of the Cherokee, in which some of the 
actors are supposed to be visiting strangers from other tribes. 

As the inajority of the Tuscarora tled from Carolina to the lroquois 
country about 1713, in conseyuence of their disastrous war with the 
whites, their memory has nearly faded from the reeollection of the 
southern Indians. From the seanty light which history throws upon 
their mutual relations, the two tribes seem to have been almost con- 
stantly at war with eaeh other. Whenat one time the Cherokee, hav- 
ing already made peace with some other of their neighbors, were urged 
by the whites to make peace also with the Tusearora, they refused, on 
the ground that. as they could not live without war, it was better to let 
matters stand as they were than to make peace with the Tuscarora and 
he obliged immnediately to look about for new enemies with whom to 
tight. For some years before the outbreak of the Tuscarora war in 
1711 the Cherokee had ceased their inroads upon this tribe, and it was 
therefore supposed that they were more busily engaged with some 
other people west of the mountains, these being probably the Shawano, 
whom they drove out of Tennessee about this time.’ In the war of 
1711-1713 the Cherokee assisted the whites against the Tusearora. In 
1731 the Cherokee again threatened to make war upon the remnant of 
that tribe still residing in North Carolina and the colonial government 
was compelled to interfere.* 


1 Heckewelder, Indian Nations, pp. S8-S9, 1570, 
2Sce Haywood, Nat.and Aborig. Hist. of Tennessee, pp. 220, 224, 237, 1423. 
8 North Carolina Colonial Records, 11, pp. 153, 2028, 345, 369, 393, 1ss6, 
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The Cheraw or Sara, ranging at different periods from upper South 
Carolina to the southern frontier of Virginia, are also remembered 
under the name of Ani’-Suwa’li, or Ani’-Suwa‘la, whieh agrees with the 
Spanish form Xuala of De Soto’s chronicle, and Suala, or Sualy, of 
Lederer, The Cherokee remember them as having lived east of the 
Blue ridge, the trail to their country leading across the gap at the 
head of Swannanoa river, east from Asheville. The name of the 
stream and gap is a corruption of the Cherokee Sowa’li-Namna’hi, 
**Suwa'li trail.” Being a very warlike tribe, they were finally so 
reduced by conflicts with the colonial governments and the Iroquois 
that they were obliged to incorporate with the Catawba. among whom 
they stiJl maintained their distinct language as late as 1743.7 

The Catawba are known to the Cherokee as Ani’ta’owa, singular 
Ata’gwa, or Ta’gwa, the Cherokee attempt at the name by which they 
are most commonty known. They were the immediate neighbors of 
the Cherokee on the east and southeast, having their prineipal settle- 
ments on the river of their name, just within the limits of South Caro- 
lina, and holding the leading place among all the tribes east of the 
Cherokee country with the exception of the Tuscarora. On the first 
settlement of South Carolina there were extimated to he about 7,000 
persons in the tribe, but their decline was rapid, and by war and disease 
their number had been reduced in 1775 to barely 500, ineluding the 
incorporated remmants of the Cheraw and several smaller tribes. There 
are now, perhaps, 100 still remaining on a small reservation near the 
site of their ancient towns. Some local names in the old Cherokee 
territory seem to indicate the tormer presence of Catawba, although 
there is no tradition of any Catawba settlement within those limits. 
Among such names may be mentioned Toccou creek, in northeastern 
Georgia, and Toccoa river, in north-central Georgia, both names being 
derived from the Cherokee Tagwa’hi, ‘*Catawba place.” An old 
Cherokee personal name is Ta’gwadihi’, ‘* Catawba-killer.” 

The two tribes were hereditary enemies, and the feeling between 
them is nearly as bitter to-day as it was a hundred years ago. Per- 
haps the only case on record of their acting together was in the war 
of 1711-13, when they cooperated with the colonists against the Tusca- 
rora. The Cherokee, according to the late Colonel Thomas, claim 
to have formerly occupied all the country about the head of the Ca- 
tawhba river, to below the present Morganton, until the game became 
scarce, When they retired to the west of the Blue ridge, and afterward 
*‘loaned™ the eastern territory to the Catawha. This agrees pretty 
well with a Catawba tradition recorded in Schoolcraft, according to 
which the Catawha—who are incorrectly represented as comparatively 
reeent Iminigrants from the north—on arriving at Catawba river found 


1 Mooney, Siouan Tribes of the East (bulletin of the Bureau of Ethnology), pp. 56, 61, 1894, 
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their progress disputed by the Cherokee, who elaimed original owner- 
ship of the country. A battle was fought, with incredible Joss on 
both sides, but with no decisive result, although the advantige was 
with the Catawha, on account of their having guns, while their oppo- 
nents had only Indian weapons. Preparations were under way to 
revew the tight when the Cherokee offered to recognize the river as 
the boundary, allowing the Catawha to settle anywhere to the east. 
The overture was accepted and an agreement was finally made by which 
the Catawba were to occupy the country east of that river and the 
Cherokee the country west of Broad river, with the region between 
the two streams to remain as neutral territory. Stone piles were 
heaped up on the battlefield to commemorate the treaty. and the Broad 
river was henceforth called Eswau Huppeday (line river), by the 
Catawba, the country eastward to Catawba river being left unoceupied.* 
The fact that one party had guns would bring this event within the 
early historie period. 

The Catawha assisted the whites against the Cherokee in the war 
of 1760 and in the later Revolutionary struggle. About 100 war- 
riors., nearly the whole tighting strength of the tribe, took part in 
the first-mentioned war, several being killed, and a smaller number 
accompanied Williamson's foree in 1776" At the battle fought under 
Williamson near the present. site of Franklin. North Carolina, the 
Cherokee, according to the tradition related by Watford, mistook the 
Catawba allies of the troops for some of their own warriors, and were 
fighting for some time under this impression before they noticed that 
the Catawba wore deer tails in theiv hair so that the whites might not 
make the sume mistake. In this engagement, which was one of the 
bloodiest Indian encounters of the Revolution, the Cherokee claim 
that they had actually defeated the troops and their Catawba allies, 
when their own ammunition gave out and they were consequently 
forced to retire. The Cherokee leader was a noted war chief named 
Tsant (John). 

About 1540 nearly the whole Catawba tribe moved up from South 
Carolina and joined the eastern baad of Cherokee, but in consequence 
of tribal jealousies they remained but a short time, and afterward 
returned to their former home, as is related elsewhere. 

Other tribal names (of doubtful authority) are Ani’-Sa’m and Ani’- 
Sawahdny, belonging to people said to have lived toward the north: 
both names are perhaps intended for the Shawano or Shawnee. prop- 
erly Ani-Sawinu'oi. The Ani’-Gili’ are said to have been neighbors 
of the Anin’tsi or Natchez: the name may possibly be a Cherokee form 
for Congaree. 


1Catawba Ms from South Carolina official archives. Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, 111, pp. 298, 1553, 
*Tbidl., p. 294, 1853. 
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105. THE SOUTHERN AND WESTERN TRIBES 


The nearest neighbors of the Cherokee to the south were the Creeks 
or Muscogee, who found mixed confederacy holding central and south- 
ern Georgia and Alabama. They were known to the Cherokee as Ani’- 
Ka'sa or Ani’-Gi/’sa. from Kusa, the principal town of the Upper 
Creeks, which was situated on Coosa river, southwest from the present 
Talladega, Alabama. The Lower Crecks, residing chiefly on Chatta- 
hoochee river. were formerly always distinguished as Ani-Kawi'ta, 
from Kawita or Coweta, their ancient capital, on the west side of 
the river, in Alabama. nearly opposite the present Cohumbus, Georgia. 
In nwuber the Creeks were nearly equal to the Cherokee, but differed 
in being a confederacy of cognate or incorporated tribes, of which 
the Muscogee proper was the principal. The Cherokee were called 
by them Tsal-gal’ei or Tsfilgil’gi, a plural derivative from Tsa‘lag7’, 
the proper name of the tribe. 

The ordinary condition between the two tribes was one of hostility, 
with occasional intervals of good will, History, tradition, and lin- 
guistic evidence combine to show that the Creeks at one time oceupied 
almost the whole of northern Georgia and Alabaina, extending a con- 
siderable distance into Tennessee and perhaps North Carolina, and 
were dispossessed by the Cherokee pressing npon them from the north 
and northeast. This conquest was accomplished chiefly during the first 
half of the eighteenth century, and culminated with the decisive engage- 
ment of Tali’wa about 1755. In most of their early negotiations with 
the Goyernment the Creeks demanded that the lands of the various 
tribes be regarded as common property, and that only the boundary 
between the Indians and the whites be considered. Failing in that, 
they claimed as theirs the whole region of the Chattahoochee and 
Coosa. north to the dividing ridge between those streams and the Ten- 
nessee, or even beyond to the Tennessee itself, and asserted that any 
Cherokee settlements within those limits were only by their own 
permission, Jn 1783 they claimed the Savannah river as the eastern 
boundary between themselves and the Cherokee, and asserted their 
own exclusive right of sale over all the territory between that river 
and the Oconee. On the other hand the Cherokee as stoutly claimed 
all to a point some 70 miles south of the present city of Atlanta, 
on the ground of having driven the Creeks out of it in three successive 

vars, and asserted that their right had been admitted by the Creeks 
themselyes in a council held to decide the question between the two 
tribes before the Reyolution. By mutual agreement, about 1816, 
members of either tribe were allowed to settle within the territory 
claimed by the other. The line as finally established through the 
mediation of the colonial and Federal governments ran from the mouth 
of Broad river on Savannah nearly due west across Georgia, passing 
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bout 10 miles north of Atlanta. to Coosa river in Alabama, and thence 
northwest to strike the west Hne of Alabama about 20 niles south of 
the Tennessee, ? 

Among the numes whieh remain to show the former presence of 
Creeks uerta of this boundary are the following: Coweeta, a small 
eveek entering the Little Tennessee above Franklin, North Carolina: 
Yomatola (Cherokee, Tama’l), a former town site on Valley river, 
near Murphy, North Carolina, the uame being that of a former Creek 
town on Chattthoochee; Tomotley (Cherokee, Tama’ li), 2 ford at 
another town site ou Little Fennessee, above Tellico mouth, iu Ten- 
nessee; Coosa (Cherokee. Kusi’}, ai upper ereek of Nottely river, in 
Union county, Georgia: Chattooga (Cherokee, TPsatu’et), a river in 
northwest Georgiay Chattoova (Cherokee, Tsatu’ei), another river, a 
head-stream of Savannah: Chattahoochee river (Creek, Chatu-huechi, 
“pictured rocks”): Coosawatee (Cherokee, Ku/si-weti/vi, Old Creek 
place”). a viver in northwestern Georgia; Tali’wa. the Cherokee form 
of a Creek name fora place on au upper branch of Etowah river in 
Georgia, probably from the Creek ¢a’/ia or éfa’/ua, town’; Euharlee 
(Cherokee, Yuhw'li, said by the Cherokee to be from Yutala or Eu- 
faula. the uame of several Creek towns), a creek flowing into lower 
Etowah river: Suwanee (Cherokee, Suwa'ni) small creek on upper 
Chattahoochee, the site of « former Cherokee town witha name which 
the Cherokee say is Creek. Several other names within the same terri- 
tory are said by the Cherokee to be of foreign origin, although perhaps 
not Creek, and may be from the Taskig? language. 

According to Cherokee tradition as given to Haywood nearly eighty 
years ago the country about the mouth of Hiwassee river, in Tennessee, 
was held by the Creeks, while the Cherokee still had their main settle- 
ments farther to the north, on the Little Tennessee. In the Shawano 
war, about the year 1700, the Creeks pretended friendship for the 
Cherokee while secretly helping their enemies, the Shawano. The 
Cherokee discovered the treachery, and took occasion, when a party 
of Creeks was visiting a dauce at Itsd’ti (Echota), the Cherokee capital, 
to fall upon them and massacre nearly every man. The consequence 
was a war between the two tribes, with the final result that the Creeks 
were forced to abandon all their settlements upou the waters of the 
Teunessee, and to withdraw south to the Coosa and the neighborhood 
of the Creek path,” an old trading trail from South Carolina, which 
crossed at the junction of the Oostunanla and Etowah rivers, where now 
is the city of Rome, Georgia, and struck the Tennessee at the present 
Guntersville, Alabama. 

As an ineident of this war the same tradition relates how the 
Cherokee once approached a large Creek settlement ‘tat the iskiud on 


1Roycee, The Cherokee Nation of Indians, in Fifth Report of Bureau of Ethnology, pp, 203-208, 266- 
272, Iss7, also (for 1753) Bartram, Travels, p. 483, 1792. 
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the Creek path.” in Tennessee river, opposite Guntersville, and, con- 
cealing their main force, sent 2 small party ahead to decoy the Creeks 
to un engagement. The Creck warriors at once erossed over in their 
‘anoes to the attack, when the Cherokee suddenly rose up from their 
ambush, and surrounded the Crecks and defeated them after a desperate 
battle. Then, taking the captured canoes, they went over to the island 
and destroyed all that was there. The great leader of the Cherokee 
in this war was a chief named Bullhead, renowned in tradition for his 
bravery and skill in strategy.’ At about the same time, according to 
Watford, the Cherokee elaiin to have driven the Creeks and Shawano 
from a settlement which they occupied jointly near Savannah, Georgia. 

There was a tradition among the few old traders still living in upper 
Georgia in 1890 that a large tract in that part of the State had been 
won by the Cherokee from the Creeks in a ballplay.* There are no 
Indians now living in that region to substantiate the story. As 
originally told it may have had a veiled meaning, as among the Chero- 
kee the expression ‘to play a ball game” is frequently used figur- 
atively to denote fighting a battle. There seems to be no good ground 
for Bartram’s statement that the Cherokee had been dispossessed by 
the Creeks of the region between the Savannah and the Ocmulgee, in 
southwestern Georgia, within the historic period.* The territory is 
south of any traditional Cherokee elaim, and the statement is at 
varianee with what we know through history. He probably had in 
mind the Uchee, who did actually occupy that country until incor- 
porated with the Crecks. 

The victory was not always on one side, however, for Adair states 
that toward the end of the last war between the two tribes the Creeks, 
baying easily defeated the Cherokee in an engagement, contemptuously 
sent against them a number of women and boys. According to this 
writer, the ‘‘true and sole cause” of this last war was the killing of 
some adopted relatives of the Creeks in 1749 by a party of northern 
Shawano, who had been guided and afterward sheltered by the Chero- 
kee. The war, which he represents as a losing game for the Chero- 
kee, was finally brought to an end through the efforts of the governor 
of South Carolina, with the unfortunate result to the English that the 
Creeks encouraged the Cherokee in the war of 1760 and rendered them 
very essential help in the way of men and ammunition.* 

The battle of Talifwi, which decided in favor of the Cherokee the 
long war between themselves and the Creeks, was fought about 1755 
or a few years Jater at a spot on Mountain creek or Long-swamp 
ereek, which enters Etowah river above Canton, Georgia, near where 


1laywood, Nat. and Aborig. Hist. Tenn., p. 941, 1823, Bullhead may be intended for Doublehead, 
an old Cherokee name. 

2Mooney, The Cherokee Ball Play, in The American Anthropologist, 111, p. 107, April, 1890. 

3 Bartram, Travels, p, 518, 1791. 

4 Adair, History of American Indians, pp, 227, 247, 252-256, 270, 276-279, 1775. 
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the old trail crossed the river about Lene--wamp town, AT eur 
information concering it is traditional, obtained from lames Watford, 
who heard the story when a boysabout the vear IS15. from an old 
trader named Brian Ward, who had witnessed the battle sixty years 
hefore, According to his account. it was probably the Inurdest battle 
ever fought between the two tribes, abont five hundred Cherokee and 
twice that number of Creek warriors being engaged. The Cherokee 
were at first overmatched and fell back, but rallied again and returned 
to the attack, driving the Creeks from cover so that they broke and 
ran. ‘The vietory was complete and decisive, and the defeated tribe 
immiediately afterward abandoned the whole upper portion of Geor- 
gia and the adjacent part of Alabama to the conqnerors. Before 
this battle the Creeks had been accustomed to shift about a good deal 
trom place to place, but thereafter they confined themselves more 
closely to fixed home locations. It was in consequence of this defeat 
that they abandoned their town on Nottely river, below Coosa creek, 
near the present Blairsville, Georgia, their old’ fields being at once 
ocenpied by Cherokee, who moved over from their settlements on the 
bead of Savannah river. As has heenalready stated. a peace was made 
about 1759, just in time to enable the Creeks to assist the Cherokee in 
their war with South Carolina. We hear little more concerning the 
relations of the two tribes until the Creek war of 1813-14. deserihed 
in detail elsewhere: after this their bistories drift apart. 

The Yuehi or Uchee, ealled Ani’-Yu'tst by the Cherokee. were a 
tribe of distinct linguistic stock and of considerable importance in 
early days: their territory bordered Savannah river on both sides imme- 
diately below the Cherokee country. and extended some distance west- 
ward inte Georgia. where it adjomed that of the Creeks. They were 
gradually dispossessed by the whites. and were incorporated with the 
Creeks about the vear 1740. but retain their -eparate identity and 
language to this day. their town being now the largest in the Creek 
Nation in Indian Territory. . 

According to the testimony of a Cherokee mixed-blood named Gan- 
sé"ti or Rattling-gourd, who was born on Hiwassee river in 1sz0 and 
came west with his people in 1535, a number of Yuchi lived, before the 
Removal, scattered among the Cherokee near the present Cleveland, 
Tennessee, and on Chickamauga, Cohutta, and Pinelog’ creeks in the 
adjacent seetion of Georgia. They had no separate settlements, but 
spoke their own language, which be described as ‘*hard and grunting.” 
some of them spoke also Cherokee and Creek. They had probably 
drifted north from the Creek country before a boundary had been 
fixed between the tribes. When Tahlequah was established as the 
capital of the Cherokee Nation in the West in 1839 a few Yuchi were 
found already settled at the spot, being supposed to have removed 
from the East with some Creeks after the chief MeIntosh was killed in 
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1sz5. They perished in the smallpox epidemic which ravaged the 
frontier in 1840, and their graves were still pointed out at Tahlequah 
in IS91, Shortly before the onthbreak of the Civil war there was a 
large and prosperous Yuchi settlement on Cimarron river, in what was 
afterward the Cherokee strip. 

tamsey states that ‘va small tribe of Uchees” once occupied the 
country near the mouth of the Hiwassee, and was nearly exterminated 
in a desperate battle with the Cherokee at the Uehee Old Fields, in 
Rhea (now Meigs) county, Tennessee, the few survivors retreating to 
Florida, where they joined the Seminoles.*. There seems to be no other 
authority for the statement. 

Another broken tribe incorporated in part with the Creeks and in 
part with the Cherokee was that of the Na” tsi, or Natehez, who origi- 
nally occupied the territory around the site of the present town of 
Natchez in southern Mississippi, and exereised a leading influence over 
all the tribes of the region. In consequence of a disastrous war with 
the French in 1720-31 the tribe was disrupted, some taking refuge 
with the Chickasaw, others with the Creeks, either then or later, while 
others, in 1736. applied to the government of South Carolina for per- 
mission to settle on the Savannah river. The request was evidently 
granted, and we find the ‘*Naehee” mentioned as one of the tribes 
living with the Catawba in 1743, but retaining their distinct language. 
Tn consequence of having killed some of the Catawba in a drunken 
quarrel they were forced to leave this region, and seem to have soon 
afterward joined the Cherokee, as we find them twice mentioned in 
connection with that tribe in 1755. This appears to be the last refer- 
ence to them in the South Carolina records.” 

Just here the Cherokee tradition takes them up, under the name of 
Anin’tsi, abbreviated from Ani’-Na‘tsi, the plural of Na"tsi. Froma 
chance coincidence with the word for pine tree, na tsi’, some English 
speaking Indians have rendered this name as ‘* Pine Indians.” The 
Cherokee generally agree that the Natchez came to them from South 
Carolina, though some say that they came from the Creek country. It 
is probable that the first 1efugees were from Carolina and were joined 
later Dy others froin the Creeks and the Chickasaw.  Bienville states, 
in 1742, that some of them had gone to the Cherokee directly from 
the Chickasaw when they found the latter too hard pressed by the 
Freneh to be able to care for then.” They seem to have been regarded 
by the Cherokee as a race of wizards and conjurers, a view which was 
probably due in part to their pecniiar religious rites and in part to the 
interest which belonged to thenias the remnant of an extirpated tribe. 
Although we have no direct knowledge on the subject, there is every 


1 Ramsey, Annals of Tennessee, pp. S144, 1853. 
£Mooney, Siouan Tribes of the East (bunetin of the Bureau of Ethnology), p. 53, 1894. 
3 Bienville, quoted in Gayarré, Louisiana, 
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revtison to suppose that the two tribes had had communication with each 
other Jone before the period of the Natchez war. 

According to the statemeuat of dames Wiatlord, who was born in [so6 
near the site of Clarkesville, Ga.. when this recion was still Indi 
country. the + Notchees” had their town on the north bank of Tliwas- 
see, Just above Peachtree creek, on the spot where a Baptist mission 
was estublished by the Rev, Evan Jones in [s2t.a few miles above the 
present Murphy, Cherokee county, North Carolina. On his mother’s 
side he had himself a strain of Natchez blood. Tis grandmother had 
told him that when she was a young woman, perhaps about £755, she 
onee, had ovcasion to vo te this town on some business, which she was 
obliged to transact through an interpreter, as the Natchez had been 
there so short a time that only one or two spoke any Cherokee. They 
were all in the one town, which the Cherokee called Gwal @f’hi, + Frog 
place.” but he was unable to say whether or not it had a townhouse. 
Tn Isz4. as one of the census takers for the Cherokee Nation, he went 
over the same section and found the Natebez then living jointly with 
the Cherokee ina town called Gi'Lini‘yi at the junction of Brasstown 
and Gumlog creeks, tributary to Hiwassee, some 6 miles southeast of 
their former location and close to the Georgia line. The removal may 
have been due to the recent establishment of the mission at the old 
place, It was a large settlement, made up about equally from: the two 
tribes, but by this time the Natchez were not distinguishable in dress 
or general appearance from the others, and nearly all spoke broken 
Cherokee. while still retaining their own langnage. As most of the 
Indians had come under Christian influences so far as to have quit 
dancing. there was no townhouse. Harry Sinith, who was born about 
1s20, father of the Jate chief of the East Cherokee, also remembers 
them as living on Hiwassee and calling themselves Na‘ tsi. 

Gansé’ ti, already mentioned, states that when he was a boy the 
Natchez were scattered among the Cherokee settlements alone the 
upper part of Hiwassee, extending down into Tennessee, They had 
then no separate townhouses. Some of them, at Jeast, had come up 
from the Creeks, and spoke Creek and Cherokee, as well as their own 
language, which he eonld not understand, although familiar with both 
of the others. They were great dance leaders, which agrees with their 
traditional reputation for ceremonial and seeret knowledye. They 
went west with the Cherokee at the tinal removal of the tribe to Indian 
Territory in Ts3s. In 1890 there was a small settlement on Illinois 
river a few miles south of Tahlequah, Cherokee Nation, several per- 
sous in which still spoke their own language. Some of these may have 
come with the Creeks, as by an agreement between Creeks and Chero- 
kee about the time of the Removal it had been arranged that citizens of 
either tribe living within the boundaries claimed by the other might 
remain without question if they so elected. There are still several 
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persons claiming Natchez descent among the East Cherokee, but the 
last one said to have been of full Natchez blood, an old woman named 
Alkini’, died about 1885, She was noted for her peculiarities, espe- 
cially for a drawling tone, said to have been characteristic of her 
people, as old men remembered them years ago. 

Haywood, the historian of Tennessee, says that a remnant ot the 
Natchez lived within the present limits of the State as late as 1750, 
and were cyen then numerous. He. refers to those with the Cherokee. 
and tells a curious story, which seems somehow to haye escaped the 
notice of other writers. According to his statement, a portion of the 
Natchez, who had been parceled out as slaves among the French in 
the vicinity of their old homes after the downfall of their tribe, took 
advantage of the withdrawal of the troops to the north, in 1758, to 
rise and massacre their masters and make their escape to the neighbor- 
ing tribes. On the return of the troops after the fall of Fort Du 
Quesne. they found the settlement at Natchez destroyed and their 
Indian slaves fled. Some time afterward a French deserter seeking an 
asylum among the Cherokee, having made his way to the Great Island 
town, on the Tennessee, just below the mouth of Tellico river, was sur- 
prised to find there some of the same Natchez whom he had formerly 
driven as slaves. Tle lost no time in getting away from the place to 
find safer quarters among the mountain towns. Notchy ereek, a lower 
affluent of Tellico, in Monroe county, Tennessee, probably takes its 
name from these refugees. Haywood states also that, although incor- 
porated with the Cherokee, they continued for a long time a separate 
people, not marrying or mixing with other tribes, and having their 
own chiefs and holding thetr own conneils; but in 1823 hardly any- 
thing was left of them but the name.’ 

Another refugee tribe incorporated partly with the Cherokee and 
partly with the Creeks was that of the Taskigi, who at an early period 
had a large town of the same name on the south side of the Little Ten- 
nessee, just above the mouth of Tellico, in Monroe county, Tennessee. 
Sequoya, the inventor of the Cherokee alphabet, lived here in his boy- 
hood, about the time of the Revolution. The land was sold in 1819. 
There was another settlement of the name, and perhaps onee occupied 
by the same people, on the north bank of Tennessee river, in a bend 
just below Chattanooga, Tennessee, on land sold also in 1810. Still 
another may have existed at one time on Tuskegee creek, on the south 
bank of Little Tennessee river, north of Robbinsville, in Graham county, 
North Carolina, on land which was oceupied until the Removal in L538. 
Taskigi town of the Creek country was on Coosa river, near the junction 
with the Tallapoosa, some distance above the present Montgomery, 


1Haywood, Natural and Aboriginal History of Tennessee, pp, 105-107, 1823. For a sketch of the 
Natchez war and the subsequent history of the scattered fragments of the tribe, see the author's 
paper, The End of the Natehez, in the American Anthropologist for July, 1899, 
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Alabama. We tind Pasquiqui mentioned asa town in the Creek coun- 
try visited by the Spanish captain, Juan Pardo, in 1567. The name 
is evidenily the same. though we can not be sure that the location was 
identical with that of the later town, 

Who or what the Taskiet were is uncertin and can probably never 
he known, but they were neither Cherokee nov Muscogee proper. — It 
would seem most probable that they were of Muskhogean altinity, but 
they may have been an immigrant tribe from another section, or may 
even lave constituted a distinet linguistic stock, representing all that 
was left of an ancient people whose occupation of the country ante- 
dated the coming of the Cherokee and the Creeks. The name may he 
derived from ¢asha or fuska'ya, meaning “wirrior” in several of the 
Muskhogenn dialects. Itis nota Cherokee word, and Cherokee inform- 
ants state positively that the Taskigi were a foreign people, with 
distinet Janguage and customs. They were not Creeks, Natchez, 
Uchee, or Shawano, with all of whom the Cherokee were well 
acqnainted under other names. Jn the townhouse of their settlement 
at the mouth of Tellico they had an upright pole. from the top of 
which hung their protecting “medicine,” the image of a human figure 
cut froma cedar log, For this reason the Cherokee in derision some- 
times called the place Atsini’-k'tati, “Hanging-cedar place.” Before 
the sale of the Jand in 1810 they were so nearly extinct that the Cher- 
okee had moved in and oceupied the ground. 

Adair, in 1775, mentions the Tue-keo-ge (s/¢-—a double misprint) as 
one of several broken tribes which the Creeks had ‘‘artfully decoyed” to 
incorporate with them in order to strengthen themselves against hos- 
tile attempts. Milfort, about 1780, states that the Taskigi on Coosa 
river were a foreign people who had been driven by wars to seek an 
asylum among the Creeks, betug encouraged thereto by the kind recep- 
tion accorded to another fugitive tribe. Their request was granted by 
the confederacy, and they were given lands upon which they built 
their town. He puts this event shortly before the incorporation of 
the Yuechi, which would make it early in the eighteenth century. Jn 
17), according to Hawkins, the town had but 35 warriors, ** had lost 
its ancient Janguage,” and spoke Creek. There is still a ‘‘ white” or 
peace town named Taskieit in the Creek Nation in Indian Territory.* 

The nearest neighbors of the Cherokee on the west, after the expul- 
sion of the Shawano, were the Chickasaw, known to the Cherokee as 
Ani-Tsi’ksi, whose territory lay chiefly between the Mississippi and 
the Tennessee, in what is now western Kentueky and Tennessee and 
the extreme northern portion of Mississippi. By virtue, however, of 
conquest from the Shawano or of ancient oceupancy they elaimed a 

1 Adair, History of Ameriean Indians, p. 257, 1775, The ether statements coneerning the Taskigi 


among the Creeks are taken from Gatsehet’s valuable study, A Migration Legend of the Creek 
Indians, 1, pp. 122, 145, 228, Iss4. 
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large additional territory to the east of this.including all ipon the 
waters of Dueck riyer and Elk creek. This claim was disputed by 
the Cherokee. According to Haywood. the two tribes had been 
friends and allies in the expulsion of the Shawano, but afterward. 
shortly before the vear 1760, the Cherokee, apparently for no sutt- 
cient reason, picked a quarrel with the Chickasaw and attacked them 
in their town at the place afterward known as the Chickasaw Old 
Fields. on the north side of Tennessee river, some twenty miles below 
the present Guntersville, Alabama. The Chickasaw defended them- 
selves so well that the assailants were signally defeated and compelled 
to retreat to theiy own country.’ It appears, however, that the 
Chickasaw. deeming this settlement too remote from their principal 
towns, abandoned it after the battle. Although peace was afterward 
made between the two tribes their rival claim continued to be a sub- 
ject of dispute throughont the treaty period. 

The Choctaw, a loose confederacy of tribes formerly occupying 
southern Mississippi and the adjacent coast region, are called Ani’- 
Tsa"ta by the Cherokee. who appear to have had but little communica- 
tion with them, probably because the intermediate territory was held 
by the Creeks. who were generally at war with one or the other. In 
1708 we tind mention of a powerful expedition by the Cherokee, 
Crecks. and Catawba against the Choctaw living about Mobile bay.* 

Of the Indians west of the Mississippi those best known to the 
Cherokee were the Ani’-Wasa’si, or Osage, a powerful predatory tribe 
formerly holding most of the country between the Missouri and Arkan- 
sas rivers. and extending from the Mississippi far out into the plains. 
The Cherokee name is a derivative from Wasash’, the name by which 
the Osage call themselves.* The relations of the two tribes seem to 
have been almost constantly hostile from the time when the Osage 
refused to join in the general Indian peace concluded in 1768 (see 
* The Iroquois Wars”) up to 1822, when the Government interfered 
to compel an end of the bloodshed, The bitterness was largely due to 
the faet that ever since the first Cherokee treaty with the Wnitec 
States, made at Hopewell. South Carolina, in 1785, small bodies of 
Cherokee, resenting the constant encroachments of the whites, had 
been removing beyond the Mississippi to form new settlements within 
the territory claimed by the Osage, where in 1817 they already num- 
hered between twoand three thousand persons. As showing how new 
is our growth as a nation, it is interesting to note that Watford. when 
a boy, attended near the site of the present Clarkesville, Georgia, 
almost ou Savannah river, a Cherokee sealp dance. at which the women 


Haywood, Natural and Aboriginal History of Tennessee, p. 24,1823. From a contemporary reference 
in Rivers, South Curolina, page 57, it appears that this war was in fnll progress in 1757, 

2Margry, quoted in Gatschet, Creek Migration Legend, 1, pp, 16, 87, 1884. 

2Wasash, French Ouasage, corrupted by the Americans into Osage. 
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daneed over some Oxage scalps sent by their velntives tn the west as 
trophies of a recent victory. 

Other old Cherokee names for western tribes which can mot be iden- 
tifed are Taydi’ksi, the untranslatable name of a tribe described sin- 
ply as living in the Weat: Tsuniva’tied, 7 Naked people.” described as 
living in the far West: Giin'-tsuskwa hl, ‘’Short-arrows.” who lived 
in the far West, and were small, but great fighters: Ytui’wint’eiskt, 
*Man-eaters.” a hostile tribe west or north, possibly the cannibal 
Atukapa or Tonkawa. of Louisiana or Texas. Vheir relations with 
the tribes with which they have become acquainted since the removal 
to Indian Territory do not come within the scope of this paper. 


106. THE GIANTS FROM THE WEST 


James Watlord, of the western Cherokee, who was born in Georgia 
in 1806, says that his erandmother, whe must have been horn about 
the middle of the Jast century, told him that she had heard from the 
old people that long before her time a party of giants had come onee 
to visit the Cherokee. They were nearly twice as tall as common 
men, and had their eyes set slanting in their heads, so that die Chero- 
kee called them Tsunil! kilt’, ** The Slant-eyed people.” beeause they 
looked like the giant hunter Tsulkal’ (see the story). They said 
that these giants lived very far away in the direction in which the sun 
woes down. The Cherokee received them as friends, and they stayed 
some time, and then returned to their home in the west. The story 
may be a distorted historical tradition. 


107. THE LOST CHEROKEE 


When the first lands were sold by the Cherokee, in 1721, a part of the 
tribe bitterly opposed the sale, saying that if the Indians onee con- 
sented to give up any of their territory the whites wonld never he 
satistied, but would soon want a Httle more, and a little again, until 
at last there would be none Jeft for the Indians. Finding all they 
could say not enough to prevent the treaty, they determined to 
leave their old homes forever and go far into the West, beyond the 
Great river, where the white men could never follow them. They 
gave no heed to the entreaties of their friends, but began preparations 
for the Jong mareh, until the others, finding that they conld not pre- 
vent their going, set fo work and did their best to fi¢ them out with 
pack horses loaded with bread, dried venison, and other supplies. 

When all was ready they started. under the direction of their chief. 
aL company of picked men was sent with them to help them in erossing 
the Great river. and every night until they reached it runners were 
sent hack to the tribe, and out from the tribe to the marching band, to 
“Urry Inessaves and keep each party posted as to how the other was 
retting along. At last they came to the Mississippi, and crossed it by 
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the help of those warriors who had been sent with them. These then 
returned to the tribe, while the others kept on to the west. All com- 
munication was now atan end. No more was heard of the wanderers. 
and in tine the story of the lost Cherokee was forgotten or remem 
bered only as an old tale. 

Still the white man pressed upon the Cherokee and one piece of 
land after another was sold. until as years went on the dispossessed 
people began to turn their faces toward the west as their final resting 
place. and small bands of hunters crossed the Mississippi to learn 
what might be beyond. One of these parties pushed on across the 
plains and there at the foot of the great mountains—the Rockies— 
they found a tribe speaking the old Cherokee language and living still 
as the Cherokee had lived before they had ever known the white man 
or his ways. 


108. THE MASSACRE OF THE ANI’/-KUTA/NI 


Ainong other perishing traditions is that relating to the Ani’-Kuta’ni 
or Ani’-Kwiita’ni, concerning whom the modern Cherokee know so 
little that their very identity is now a matter of dispute. a few hold- 
ing that they were an ancient people who preceded the Cherokee and 
built the mounds, while others, with more authority, claim that they 
were a clan or society in the tribe and were destroyed long ago hy 
pestilence or other calamity. Fortunately, we are not left to depend 
entirely upon surmise in the matter, as the tradition was noted by 
Haywood some seventy years ago, and by another writer some forty 
years later, while the connected story could still be obtained from 
competent authorities, From the various statements it would seem 
that the Ani’-Kuta’ni were a priestly clan, having hereditary super- 
vision of all religious ceremonies among the Cherokee. until, in con- 
seqnenee of having abused their sacred privileges, they were attacked 
and completely exterminated hy the rest ef the tribe. leaving the 
priestly functions to be assumed thereafter by individual doctors and 
conjurers. 

Haywood says, without giving name or details, ‘* The Cherokees are 
addicted to conjuration to ascertain whether a sick person will recover, 
This custom arose after the destruction of their priests. Tradition 
states that such persons lived among their ancestors and were deemed 
superior to others, and were extirpated Jong ago, in consequence of 
the misconduct of one of the priests, who attempted to take the wife 
of a man who was the brother of the leading chief of the nation.”? 

A more detailed statement, on the anthority of Chief John Ross and 
Dr J. B. Evans, is given in 1866 by a writer who speaks of the mas- 
sacre as having occurred about a century before, although from the 
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dimness of the tradition it is evident that it must have been much 
earlier: 

~The facts. though few sare interestine. The order was hereditary; 
Jn this respect peculiar, for wmonge Tudiims seldom, and amone the 
Cherokees never, does power pertain to any family as a matter of 
right. Yet the family of the Nicotani—for it seenis to have been a 
fiunily or clan enjoved this privilege. The power that they exer- 
cised was not, however, political, nov does it appear that chiefs were 
elected: froin among them. 

~The Nieotant were a mystical, religious body. of whom the people 
stood in ereat awe. and seem to have been somewhat like the Brahmins 
of India, By what means they attained their ascendaney, or how long 
it was maintained. can never he ascertained. Their extinction by mas- 
suere is nearly all that can be discovered conceruing then. They 
became haughty, insolent, overbearing, and licentions to an intoler- 
able degree. Relying on their hereditary privileges and the strange 
awe which they inspired. they did not hestitate by fraud or violence 
to rend asunder the tender relations of husband and wife when a 
beantiful woman excited their passions. The people lone breoded in 
silence over the oppressions and outrages of this high caste, whom 
they deeply hated but greatly feared. At length a daring young man, 
amember of an inthuential family, organized a conspiracy among the 
people for the massacre of the priesthood. Fhe inmnediate proyoca- 
tion was the abduction of the wife of the young leader of the con- 
spiracy. His wife was remarkable for her beauty. and was forcibly 
ubdueted and violated by one of the Nicotani while he was absent on 
the chase. On his return he found no dithculty in exciting in others 
the resentment which he himself experienced. Se many had suf- 
fered in the same way, so many feared that they might be made to 
suffer, that nothine was wanted but a leader. A leader appearing in 
the person of the young brave whom we have named, the people rose 
under his direction and killed every Nicotani, voung and old. Thus 
perished a hereditary secret society. since which time no hereditary 
privileges have heen tolerated sunong the Cherokees. ”+ 


1o9. THE WAR MEDICINE 


Some warriors had medicine to change their shape as they pleased, 
so that they could escape from their enemies. Once one of these 
inedicine warriors who hid been away from home enine back and found 
a strong party of the enemy attacking the setdement while nearly all 
the men were off ona hunt. The town was on the other side of the 
river, but his grandmother was there, so he made up his mind to save 
her. Going down the stream a little way, he hunted until he found a 


) MacGowan, Dr D2, Inditn secret societies, Historical Magazine, \. p. 189, 1s60. Morrisania, N.Y. 
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mussel shell. With bis medicine he changed this to a canoe, in which 
he crossed ever to his erandinother’s house, and found her sitting 
there, waiting for the enemy te come and kill her. Again he made 
medicine and put ber into a small eourd which he fastened to his helt. 
Then climbing a tree he changed himself to a swamp woodcock, and 
with one cry he spread his wings and flew across to the other side of 
the river. where both took their natural shape again and made their 
way throuch the woods to another settlement. 

There was another great Cherokee warrior, named Dasi‘giya’gi. or 
Shoe-boots, as the whites called bim, who lived on Hightower ereek, 
in Georgia. He was so strong that it wax said he could throw a corn 
mortar over a house. and with his magie power eould clear a river at 
one jump. His war medicine was an uktena scale and a very large 
turtle shell which he got from the Shawano. In the Creek war he put 
this scale into water and bathed his bedy with the water, and also 
burned a piece of the turtle shell and drew a black line around his men 
with the coal, and he wax never wounded and never had a man kilted. 

Sone great warriors had a medicine by the aid of which they could 
dive under the ground as under water, come up among the enemy to 
kill and scalp one, then dive under the ground again and come up 
unong their friends. 

Some war captains knew how to put their lives wp in the tree tops 
during a fight, -o that even if they were struck by the enemy they 
could not be killed. Once, in a battle with the Shawano, the Chero- 
kee leader stood directly in front of the enemy and Jet the whole party 
shoot at him, but was not hurt until the Shawano captain, who knew 
this war medicine himself, ordered his men to shoot into the branches 
above the head of the other. hey did this and the Cherokee leader 
fell dead. 


110. INCIDENTS OF PERSONAL HEROISM 


In the Cherokee war of 1760 when small bodies of the enemy, 
according to Haywood. were pushing their inroads eastward almost to 
Salisbury, a party of six or eight warriors was discovered, watched, 
and followed until they were seen to enter a deserted cabin to pass 
the night. The damn was given. and shortly before daylight the 
whites surrounded the house, posting themselves behind the fodder 
stack and some outbuildings xo as to command both the door and the 
wide chinmey top. They then began to throw fire upon the roof to 
drive out the Indians. when, ax the blaze canght the dry shingles, and 
death either by fire or bullet seemed certain, one of the besieged 
wartiors called to his companions that it was better that one should be 
a sacrifice than that all should die, and that if they would follow his 
directions he would save them, but die himself. He proposed to sally 
out alone to draw the tire of the besiegers, while his friends stood 
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ready tommke for the woods as soon as the euns of the whites were 
empty. They agreed. and the door wis opened, when he suddendy 
rushed forth, dodging and running ina zievig course, so that every 
gun was emptied at bine befere he fell dead. covered with wounds. 
While the whites were relonding. the other warriors ran out and suc: 
ceeded in reaching the woods before the besiegers could recover from 
their surprise. The historian adds. ** low ereatly it is to be regretted 
that the name of this here is not known to the writer. that it might he 
recorded with this specimen of Cherokee bravery and patriotism, 
firmness and presence of mind in the hour of danger.” ? 

More than once women seem to have shown the courage of warriors 
when the oceasion demanded. At the beginning of the last century 
there was stl Hving amone the Cherokee a woman who had killed her 
husband's slaver in one of the Revolutionary engagements. For this 
decd she was treated with so much consideration that she was per- 
mitted to join the warriers in the war dance, carrying her eun and 
tomahawk. The Wabnenauhi mannseript bas a tradition of an attack 
upon a Cherokee town and the killing of the chief by a hostile war 
party, His wife. whose name was Cuhtahlatah (Gatfn’lati, +> Wild- 
hemp” 41, on seeing her husband fall. snatehed wp his tomahawk. 
shouting, “WGN! Kall!" and rushed upon the enemy with such fury 
that the retreating Cherokee rallied and renewed the battle with so 
vreat courage as fo gain a complete victory. This may be a different 
statement of the same incident. 

In Rutherford’s expedition against the Cherokee, in 1776. the 
Indians made a stand near Waya gap. in the Nantahata mountains, and 
a hard-fought engagement took place. with a loss to the Americans of 
nineteen men, although the enemy was finally driven from the «round. 
After the main body had retreated. an Indian was seen looking out 
from behind a tree. and was at once shot and killed by the soldiers. 
who. on going to the spot. found that it was a woman, painted and 
stripped like a warrior and armed with bow and arrows. she bad 
already been shot through the thigh, and had therefore been unable 
to flee with the rest. 


111. THE MOUNDS AND THE CONSTANT FIRE: THE OLD SACRED 
THINGS 


Some say that the mounds were built by anotner people. Others 
say they were built by the ancestors of the eld Ani’-Kitn’hwaei for town- 
house foundations, xo that the townhouses would be safe when freshets 
came. “The townhouse was always built on the level bottom lands by 
the river in order that the people might have smooth ground for their 
dances and ballplays and might be able to go down to water during 
the dance. 


VHaywood, Nut.and Aborig, Hist. Tent., p. 2389. 
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When they were ready to build the mound they began by laying a 
eirele of stones on the surtace of the ground. Next they made a fire 
in the center of the cirele and put near it the body of some prominent 
chief or priest who had Jately died—some say seven chief men from 
the ditlerent elans—together with an Uldfis(’ti stone, an uktena seale 
or horn, a feather from the right wing of an eagle or great tli’niuwa, 
whieh lived in those days, and beads of seven colors, red, white, black, 
blue, purple, yellow, and gray-blue. The priest then conjured all 
these with disease. so that, if ever an enemy invaded the country, even 
though he should burn and destroy the town and the townhouse, he 
would never live to retnrn home. 

Vhe monnd was then built up with earth, which the women brought 
in baskets. and as they piled it above the stones, the bodies of their 
vreat nen, and the sacred things, they left an open place at the fire in 
the center and Jet down a hollow cedar trunk, with the bark on, which 
fitted around the fire and protected it from the earth. This eedar Jog 
was cut long enongh to reach nearly to the surface inside the town- 
house when everything was done. The earth was piled up around it, 
and the whole monnd was finished off smoothly, and then the town- 
house was built upon it. One man, called the fire keeper, stayed always 
in the townhouse to feed and tend the fire. When there was to bea 
dance ora council he pushed Jong stalks of the ¢iyd’ga weed, which 
some call a7s/7-s7't7, * the fire maker” (Aigeron canadense or tleabane), 
down through the opening in the eedar log to the fire at the bottom. 
Tle left the ends of the stalks sticking out and piled Hehens and punk 
swound, after which he prayed, and as he prayed the fire climbed up 
along the stalks until it caught the punk. Then he put on wood, and 
by the time the dancers were ready there was a large fire blazing in 
the townhonse. After the dance he covered the hole over again with 
ashes, but the fire was always smoldering below. Just before the 
Creen-com danee, in the old times, every fire in the settlement was 
extinguished and all the people came and vot new fire from the town- 
house. This was called vfs/lu gilitihieti’yu, “the honored or saered 
fire.” Sometimes when the fire ina house went out, the woman came 
to the fire keeper, who made a new fire by rubbing an ihyé’ga stalk 
against the under side of a bard dry funens that grows upon locust 
trees. ; 

Some say this everlasting fire was only in the Jarger mounds at 
Nikwisi’, Kitwhwa, anda few other towns, and that when the new fire 
was thus drawn up for the Green-corn dance it was distributed from 
them to the other settlements. The fire burns yet at the bottom of these 
great mounds, and when the Cherokee soldiers were camped near 
Kitu’bwa during the civil war they saw smoke still rising front the 
mound. 

The Cherokee once had a wooden box. nearly square and wrapped 
up in buckskin, in which they kept the most suered things of thetr 
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old religion, Upon every important expedition two priests carried 
it in turn and watched over it In camp so that nothing could come 
new to disturb it, The Delawares captured it more than a handred 
years ago, and after that the old religion was neglected and trouble 
enine to the Nation. They had also a great pence pipe, carved from 
white stone, with seven stem-holes, so that seven men could sit around 
and smoke from it at once at theiy peace councils. In the old town of 
Keowee they had a drum of stone, cut in the shape of a turtle, 
which was hung up inside the townhouse and used at all the town 
dances. The other towns of the Lower Cherokee nsed to borrow it, 
too, for their own dances. 
All the old things are gone now and the Indians are different. 


MisceLtaneous Mytus anp Leeenps 
112, THE IGNORANT HOUSEKEEPER 


An old man whose wife had died lived alone with bis son. One day 
he said to the yonng man, ** We need a cook here, so you would better 
get married.” So the young man got a wife and bronght her hoine, 
Then his father said, ** Now we must work together and do all we can 
to help her. You go hunting and bring in the meatand TH look after 
the corn and beans, and then she ean cook.” The young man went 
into the woods to look for a deer and his father went out into the field 
to attend to the corn. When they came home at night they were hun- 
gry. and the young woman set ont a bowl of walnut hominy (vzi'te- 
fh?) before them, It looked queer, somehow. ind when the old nian 
examined it he found that the walnuts bad been put in whole. + Why 
didn't you shell the walnuts and then beat up the kernels,” said he to 
the young woman, ~*I didn’t know they had to be shelled.” she 
replied. Then the old man said, ** You think about marrying and you 
don’t know how to cook,” and he sent her away. 


113. THE MAN IN THE STUMP 


A man who had a field of growing corn went ont one day to see how 
it was ripening and chimbed a tall stnmp to get a better view. The 
stump was hollow and a bear had a nest of enbs in the bottom. The 
man slipped and fell down upon the cubs, which set up such a squeal- 
ing that the old she-bear heard them and came climbing down into the 
stump tail first, in bear fashion, to see what was the matter. The man 
canght hold of her by the hind legs and the old hear was so frightened 
that she at once climbed ont again, dragging the man. who thus vot 
outefthe stump, when the bear ran away. 


114. TWO LAZY HUNTERS 


A party of warriors once started out for a long hunting trip in the 
mountains. They went on until they came toa good game region, 
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when they set up their bark hut in a convenient place near the river 
side. Every morning after breakfast they seattered ont, each man 
for himself, to be gone all day. until they returned at night with 
whatever game they had taken. There was one lazy fellow who went 
out alone every morning like the others. but only until he found a 
sunny slope, when he would streteh out by the side of a rock to sleep 
until evening, returning then to eamp empty-handed, but with his 
moccasins torn and a long story of how he had tramped all day and 
found nothing. This went on until one of the others began to suspect 
that something was wrong, and made it his business to find it out. The 
next morning he followed him secretly through the woods until he 
saw him come out into a sunny opening, where he sat down upon a 
large rock, took off his moeeasins, and began rubbing them against the 
rocks until he had worn holes in them. Then the lazy fellow loosened 
his belt. lay down beside the rock, and went to sleep. The spy set 
fire to the dry leaves and watched until the flame crept close up to 
the sleeping man. who never opened his eyes. 

The spy went back to camp and told what he had seen. About 
supper time the lazy fellow came in with the same old story of a long 
day's hunt and no game started. When he had finished the others all 
laughed and called him a sleepyhead. He insisted that he had been 
elimbing the ridges all day, and put out his moceasins to show how 
worn they were, not knowing that they were scorched from the fire, 
as he had slept on until sundown. When they saw the blackened 
moceasins they laughed again, and he was too much astonished to say 
a word in his defense; so the captain said that such a liar was not fit to 
stay with them, and he was driven from the camp. 

* % * % * % * 

There was another lazy fellow who courted a pretty girl, but she 
would have nothing to do with him, telling him that her husband must 
be a good hunter or she would remain single all her life. One morn- 
ing he went into the woods, and by a lucky aceident managed to kill 
adeer. Lifting it mpon his back, be earried it into the settlement, 
passing right by the door of the honse where the girl and her mother 
lived. As soon as he was out of sight of the house he went by a round- 
about course into the woods again and waited until evening, when he 
appeared with the deer on his shoulder and came down the trail past 
the girl's house as he had in the morning. He did this the next day, 
and the next, until the girl began to think he must be killing all the 
deer in the woods. So her mother—the old women are usally the 
matchmakers—got ready and went to the young man’s mother to 
talk it over. os 

When she arrived and the greetings were done she said, ** Your son 
must bea good hunter.” ** No.” replied the old woman, ** he seldom kills 
anything.” ** But he has heen killing a great many deer lately.” “I 
haven't seen any.” said his mother. ** Why, he has been carrying deer 
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past our house twice a day for the last: three days.’ T don't knew 
what he did with them.” said the young mans mother: he never 
brought them here.” Vhen the girls mother was sare there was some- 
thing wrong, so she went home and told her husband, who followed 
up the young man’s trail into the woods until it brought hint to where 
the body of the deer was hidden, now so far decuved that tt had to he 
thrown away. 
115. THE TWO OLD MEN 


Two old men went hunting. One had an eve drawn down and was 
called Uk-kwintigita. *Kye-drawn-down.” The other had an arn 
twisted out of shape and was called Uk-Ku'stitstiti, * Bent bow-shape.” 
They killed a deer and cooked the meat ina pot. The second old man 
dipped a piece of bread into the soup and smacked bis lips as he ate 
it. “Ts it good/~ said the first old man. Said the other, - /Ay7! 
uk-kivtinag’sti—yY es, sir! lt will draw down one’s eve.” 

Thought the first old man to himself, ** He means me.” So he dipped 
u piece of bread into the pot, and smacked his lips as he tasted it. 
Do you find it good 4" said the other old mun. Said his comrade, 
“Thry it! ub-ha'sintsitéti’—Yes, sir! It will twist up one’s arm.” 
Thought the second old man, ** He means me”; so he got very angry 
and struck the first old man.and then they fought until each killed the 
other. 


116. THE STAR FEATHERS 


A long time ago a warrior of roving disposition went down into the 
white settlements toward the east, where for the first time he saw a 
peacock. The beantiful Jong feathers sarprised and delighted bia, 
and by trading some valuable Indian possession of his own he managed 
to buy a few of them, which be took with him to the mountains and 
hid, until he was ready to use them, inan old beaver Jodee under the 
river bank. To get into the beaver lodge he had to dive under the 
water. 

Then he set to work secretly and made himself a headdress, with 
the lone peacock feathers in the front and trailing out bebind and the 
shorter ones at the sides. At the next dance he wore the new head- 
dress, and asserted that he had heen up to the sky and that these were 
star feathers (see number 9, °° What the stars are like”). Te made a 
long speech also, which he pretended was a inessage he bad received 
fron: the star spirits to deliver to the people. 

Everyone wondered at the beautiful feathers, so different from any 
they had ever seen before. They made no doubt that he had been up 
to the sky and talked with ~pirits. He became a great prophet. and 
used to keep himself hidden all day in the beaver hole, and wheuever 
there was a night gathering for a dance or a council he would snd- 
denly appear amone them wearing his feather headdress and give 
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the people a new message from the sky. Then he would leave them 
avain, pretending that he went up to heaven. 

He erew famous and powerful among all the medicine men, until at 
last it happened that another Cherokee went down among the white 
settlements and saw there another peacoek, and knew at once that the 
prophet was a fraud. On his return be quietly told some of his 
friends, and they decided to investigate. When the next night dance 
came around the prophet was on hand as usual with a new message 
fresh from the stars. The people listened reverently, and promised to 
do all that he commanded. Then he left them, saving that he must 
return at once to the sky, but as he went out from the circle the spies 
followed him in the darkness, and saw him go down to the river and 
dive under the water. They waited. but he did not come np again, 
and they went back and told the people. The next morning a party 
went to the spot and discovered the beaver lodge under the bank. One 
man dived and came up inside, and there he found the prophet sittmg 
with the peacock feathers by his side. 


117. THE MOTHER BEAR’S SONG 


A hunter in the woods one day heard singing ina cave. He came 
near and peeped in, and it was a mother bear singing to her cubs and 
telling them what to do when the hunters came after them. 

Said the mother bear to the eubs,** When you hear the hunters 
coming down the creek, then— 

Ts’ gt, tsd/gi, hatahy; 
Ts’ yi, tsa/gl, huvlahi. 
Upstream, npstream, you (must) go; 
Upstream, upstream, you (must) go. 
* But if you bear them coming np the creek, children, then— 
Geli, get, hwilahy; 
Get, yell, hutlaht, 
Downsfream, downstream, you (must) go; 
Downstream, downstream, you (must) go.”’ 
* * * * * ry *& 

Another hunter out in the woods one day thought he heard a woman 
singing toa baby. He followed the sound up to the head of the branch 
until he came toa cave nnder the bushes, and inside was a mother bear 
rocking her cub in her paws and singing to it this baby song, which 
the Ani’-Tsa’gthi used to know before they were turned into bears: 

Halim’, he’-niaina’, ha’-ranua’, ha’-nutme?s 
Udd’hate’ yt hittin, hivliiing; 

Chale’ yt hitlitiun, hitlaiiud. 

Let me carry you on my back (four times) ; 

On the sunny side go to sleep, go to sleep; 

On the sunny side go to sleep, go to sleep. 
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118. BABY SONG, TO PLEASE THE CHILDREN 


Hatiwiye’-hinare’, Ha/uiye’-hynaee’, 
Vit wd-yunithe’, Ha? winthyu’-uwe’— 
LA nt ane/guhi’ tsana’sehd’; 

EP th une? guhi? tsanc’sehd? » 

Vi nit nudiiiineti’ tsa/nadiskd’. 


Ha’wive-hyuwe’, Ha/wiye/-hyuwe’, 
Yo/we-yuwethe’, Ha/wiythyn/-uwe/— 
The Bear ix very bad, so they say; 
Long time ago he was very bad, so they say; 
The Bear did so and so, they say. 
119. WHEN BABIES ARE BORN: THE WREN AND THE CRICKET 


The little Wreu is the messenger of the birds, and pries into every- 
thing. She gets up early in the morning and goes round to every 
house in the settlement to get news for the bird council. When a new 
baby is born she finds out whether it is a boy or girl and reports to the 
council. Tf it is a boy the birds sing in mournful chorus: ** Alas! the 
whistle of the arrow! my shins will burn,” because the birds know 
that when the boy grows older he will bunt them with his bloweun 
and arrows and roast them ona stick. 

But if the baby is a girl. they are glad and sing: **Thanks! the 
sound of the pestle! At her home I shall surely be able. to seratch 
where she sweeps,” because they know that after a while they will be 
able to pick up stray grains where she beats the corn into meal. 

When the Cricket hears that a girl is born, it also is glad. and says, 
* Thanks, [ shall sing in the house where she lives.” But if it isa boy 
the Cricket laments: Gvre-he! He will shoot me! Te will shoot me! 
He will shoot me!” because boys make little bows to shoot crickets 
and grasshoppers. 

When inquiring as to the sex of the new arrival the Cherokee asks, 
“Ts it a bow or a (meal) sifter/” or, ‘Ts it ballstieks or bread ¢” 


120. THE RAVEN MOCKER 


Of all the Cherokee wizards or witches the most dreaded is the 
Raven Mocker (A@7anit Ahyeli’sk?), the one that robs the dying man of 
life. They are of either sex and there is no sure way to know one, 
though they usually look withered and old, because they have added 
so any lives to their own, 

At night, when some one is sick or dying in the settlement, the 
Raven Moeker goes to the plice to take the life. He flies through 
the air in fiery shape, with arms outstretched like wings, and sparks 
trailing behind, and a rushing sound like the noise of a strong wind. 
Every little while as he flies he makes a ery like the ery of a raven 
when it ‘‘dives™ in the air—not like the common raven ery and thoxe 
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who hear are afraid, because they know that some man’s life will soon 
go out. When the Raven Mocker comes to the house he finds others 
of his kind waiting there, and unless there is a doctor on guard who 
knows how to drive them away they go inside, all invisible, and 
frighten and torment the sick man until they kill him. Sometimes to 
do this they even lift him from the bed and throw him on the floor. 
but his friends who are with him think he is only struggling for 
breath. 

After the witenes kill him they take ont his heart and eat it, and so 
add to their own Jives as many days or years as they have taken from 
his, No one in the roomcan sce them, and there is no scar where they 
take ont the heart, but yet there is no heart left in the body. Only 
one who has the right medicine can recognize a Raven Mocker, and if 
such aman stays in the room with the sick person these witches are 
afraid to come in, and retreat as soon as they see him, beeause when 
one of them is recognized in his right shape he must die within seven 
days. There was once a man named Giiiskali’ski, who had this medi- 
eine and used to hunt for Raven Mockers, and killed several. When 
the friends of a dying person know that there is no more hope they 
always try to have one of these medicine men stay in the house and 

rateh the body until it is Jmried, because after burial the witches do 
not steal the heart. 

The other witches are jealous of the Raven Mockers and afraid to 
come into the same house with one. Once a man who had the witch 
medicine was watching by a sick man and saw these other witches ont- 
side trying to get in, All at once they heard a Raven Mocker cry 
overhead and the others scattered ‘like a flock of pigeons when the 
hawk swoops.” When at Jast a Raven Mocker dies these other witehes 
sometimes take revenge by diggiag up the body and abusing it. 

The following is told on the reservation as an actual happening: 

A young man had heen out on a hunting trip and was on his way 
home when night came on while he was stilla long distance from the 
settlement. He knew of 2 honse not far off the trail where an old man 
and his wife lived, so he turned in that direction to look for a place to 
sleep until morning. When he got to the house there was nobody in 
it. Te looked into the dsi and found no one there either. He thought 
maybe they had gone atter water, and so stretched himself out in the 
farther corner to sleep. Very soon he heard a raven ery outside, and 
in a little while afterwards the old man came into the asi and sat down 
by the tire without notieing the young man, who kept still in the dark 
corner. Soon there was another raven ery outside, and the old man 
said to himself. ‘*Now my wife is coming,” and sure enough in a 
little while the old woman came in and sat down by her hushand. 
Then the young man knew they were Raven Mockers and he was 
trightened and kept very quiet. 
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Said the old man te his wife, Well, what duck did vou have?” 
None.” said the old woman, “there were too many doctors watching. 
What luck did you have?” T got what Twent for said the old 
man, “there is no reason to fail, but vou never have luck. Take this 
and cook it and let's have something to eat.” She fixed the fire and 
then the young man smelled meat roasting and thought it: smelled 
sweeter than any meat he had ever tasted. Tle peeped out from one 
eye, and it looked like a man’s heart roasting on a stick. 

Suddenly the old woman said to her husband, ** Who is over in the 
corner?” * Nobody.” said the old man. ** Yes, there is.” said the old 
woman, lL hear hin snoring.” and she stirred the fire until it blazed 
and lighted up the whole place. and there was the young man lying in 
the corner. Ile kept quiet and pretended to be asleep. The old man 
made a noise at the fire to wake him, but stil he pretended to sleep. 
Then the old man came over and shook him, and he sat upand raubhed 
his eves as if he had been asleep all the time. 

Now it was near daylight and the old woman was out in the other 
house getting breakfast ready, but the lunter could hear her crying 
to herself. ** Why is your wife erving 4” he asked the old man. **Oh, 
she hus Jost some of her friends lately and feels lonesome,” said her 
hushand; but the voung man knew that she was erying because he had 
heard them talking. 

When they caine ont to breakfast the old man put a bow] of corn 
mush before him and said, ** This is all we have—we have had no meat 
for a long time.” After breakfast the young man started on again, 
but when he had gone a little way the old man ran after him with a 
tine piece of beadwork and gave it to him, saying, ‘*Take this, and 
don't tell anybody what you heard last night, because my wife and I 
are always quarreling that way.” The young man took the piece. but 
when he came to the first creek he threw it into the water and then 
went on to the settlement. There he told the whole story, and a party 
of warriors started back with hin to kill the Raven Mockers. When 
they reached the place it wax seven days after the first night. They 
found the old man and his wife Iving dead in the house, so they set 
tire to it and burned it and the witches together, 


121, HERBERT’S SPRING 


* From the head of the southern branch of Savannah river it does 
not exceed half a mile to a head spring of the Missisippi water that 
runs through the middle and upper parts of the Cheerake nation about 
a northwest course, and, joining other rivers, they empty themselves 
into the great Missisippi. The above fountain is called * Terbert’s 
spring, so named from an early commissioner of Indian affairs, and 
it was natural for strangers to drink thereof, to quench thirst, eratifyv 
their curiosity, and have it to say they had drank of the French waters. 
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Some of our people, who went only with the view of staying a short 
time, but by some allurement or other exceeded the time appointed, 
at their return reported, either through merriment or superstition, 
that the spring had such a natural bewitching quality that whosoever 
drank of it could not possibly quit the nation during the tedious space 
of seven years, All the debauchees readily fell in with this super- 
stitious notion as an excuse for their bad method of living, when they 
had no proper call to stay in that country: and in process of time it 
became as received a truth as any ever believed to have been spoken 
by the Delphic oracle. One cursed. because its enchantment had 
marred his good fortune: another condemned his weakness for drink- 
ing down witcheraft. against his own secret suspicions; one swore he 
would never taste another such dangerous poison, even though he 
should be forced to go down to the Missisippi for water: and another 
comforted himself that so many yeurs out of the seven were already 
passed, and wished that if ever he tasted it again, though under the 
greatest necessity, he might be contined to the Stygian waters. Those 
who had their minds more enlarged diverted themselves much at their 
cost, for it was a noted favorite place, on account of the name it went 
by; and, being a well situated and good spring, there all travelers com- 
monly drank a bottle of choiee. But now most of the pack-borse men, 
thongh they be dry, and also matchless sons of Baechus, on the most 
pressing invitations to drink there, would swear to forfeit saered 
liquor the better part of their lives rather than hasely renew or con- 
firm the loss of their liberty, which that execrable fountain occa- 
sions.”"—Adair, American Indians, p. 231, 1775. 


122, LOCAL LEGENDS OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Owing chietly to the fact that the Cherokee still occupy western 
North Carolina, the existing local legends for that section are more 
numerous than for all the rest of their ancient territory. For the 
more important legends see the stories: Agédn-unitsis Search for 
the Uktena, Ataga’hi, Hemp-carrier, Herbert’s Spring, Kana’sta, The 
Great Leech of Tlanusi’vi, The Great Yellow-jacket, The Nifiné’hi, 
The Raid on Tikwali’tsi, The Removed Townhouses, The Spirit 
Defenders of Nikwisi’, The Uw'tsfi’ta, Tsulkili’, Tsiwe'nihi, 
The U'thin’ta. 

Akwr Tr'yi: A spot on Tuckasegee river, in Jackson county, between 
Diek’s creek and the upper end of Cowee tunnel. Aceording to tra- 
dition there was a dangerous water monster in the river there. The 
meaning of the name is Jost. 

Atsi'LA-Wai: ‘* Fire’s relative,” a peak, sometimes spoken of as 
Rattlesnake knob, east of Oconalutftee river and about 2 iniles north- 
east of Cherokee or Yellow EGIL. in Swain county. So ealled from 
a tradition that a ball of fire was once seen to fly through the air from 
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the direction of Highlands, in Macon county, and alight upon this 
mounta? The Indinns believe it to have been an ulfifisiti (see mumi- 
ber 50), which its owner had kept in a hiding place upon the summit, 
trom which, after his death, it issued nightly to seareh for him. 

Brack rock: A very high bald peak toward the head of Scott's 
creek, northeast of Webster, on the line of Jackson and Tlaywood 
counties. Either this peak or the adjacent -Fones knob, of equal 
height. is known to the Cherokee as Ci widé-tsu‘gilastii’, ** Where the 
storehouse was taken off,” froma large flat rock, supported by four 
other roeks, so as to resemble a storehouse (diedda'l) raised on poles, 
which was formerly in prominent view upon the sumnut until thrown 
down by hghtning some fifty years ayo. 

BurraLo CKEEK, West: A tributary of Cheowa river, in Graham 
county. The Cherokee name is Yainsi’i, ** Builalo place.” from a tra- 
dition that a buttalo formerly lived under the water at its mouth (see 
Tsuta’tsinasiifi’yi). 

CuErowa Maximum: A bald mountaim at the head of Cheowa river, 
on the line hetween Graham and Macon counties. Thix and the 
adjoining peak, Swim bald, are together called Sehwate’yi, ** Tornet 
place,” from a monster hornet, which, aceording to tradition, formerly 
had its nest there, and could be seen flying about the tree tops or sun- 
ning itself on the bald spots, and which was so fierce that it drove 
away every cne who came near the mountain. It finally disappeared. 

Dikwit: -° Dikwit’ place,” in French Broad river, about 6 miles 
above Warm Springs, in Madison county, and 80 miles below Ashe- 
ville. A daikwi’ or monster fish is said to have lived in the stream 
at that point. 

Da" xawa-(a) Sa tstSyi: “War erossing,” a ford in Cheowa river 
about 3 miles below Robbinsville, in Grahain county. A hostile war 
party from the North, probably Shawano or Lroqnois, utter having 
killed a man on Cheowa, was pursued and crossed the river at this 
place. 

Datte’yAsta’i: ‘* Where they fell down,” on Tuekasegee river, at 
the bend above Webster, in Jackson county, where was formerly the 
old town of Ginsi’gi (Conasauga). Two large uktenas, twined about 
each other as though in combat, were once seen to lift themselves from 
a deep hole in the river there and fall back into the water. 

DArsi’yi: ** Dats place.” just above Eagle ereek, on Little Tennes- 
see river, between Graham and Swain counties. So ealled from a 
traditional water monster of that name. said to have lived in a deep 
hole in the stream. 

DreaL ets’yi: ** Where they are piled up.” a series of cairns on both 
sides of the trail down the south side of Cheowa river, in Graham 
county. They extend along the trail for several miles, from below 
Santeetla creek nearly to Slick Rock creek, on the Tennessee line (the 
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first beine just above Dised’gisti’yi, q. v.). and probably mark the 
site of an ancient battle. One at least, nearly off Yellow creek, is 
repnted to be the grave of a Cherokee killed by the enemy. Every 
passing Indian throws an additional stone upon each heap, believing 
that some misfortune will befall him should he neglect this duty. 
Other cairns are on the west side of Slick Rock creek about a mile 
from Little Tennessee river, and others south of Robbinsville, near 
where the trail crosses the ridge to Valleytown, in Cherokee county. 

Dipa’skastiyi: ** Where they were afraid of each other.” a spot on 
the east side of Little Tennessee river, near the mouth of Alarka 
creek, in Swain county. A ball game once arranged to take place . 
there, before the Removal, between rival teams from Qualla and Val- 
leytown, was abandoned on account of the mutual fear of the two 
parties. 

Discd’Gisti’yi: **Where they gnaw.” a spot where the trail down 
the south side of Cheowa river crosses a small branch about half way 
between Cockram creek and Yellow creek, in Graham county. 
Indians passing gnaw the twigs from the Iaurel bushes here, in the 
belief that if they should fail to do so they will encounter some mis- 
fortune before erossing the next ridge. Near by is a cairn to which 
each also adds a stone (xee Degal giii’yi). 

Dupun’LEKst'S'/yi: °° Where its legs were broken off,” a spot on the 
east side of Tuckasegee river, opposite the mouth of Cullowhee river, 
a few miles above Webster, in Jackson county. The name snggests 
a tradition, which appears to he lost. 

Dunastty’vi: **Potsherd place,” a former settlement on Nottely 
river, in Cherokee county, near the Georgia line. A half-breed Chero- 
kee hall captain who formerly lived there, John Butler or Tsan-uga’sita 
(Sour John), having been defeated in a ball ganie, said, in contempt of 
his men, that they were of no more use than broken pots. 

Dunipt’Lattsyi: + Where they made arrows,” on Straight creek, a 
head-stream of Oconaluftee river, near Cataluehee peak, in Swain 
county. A Shawano war party coming against the Cherokee, after 
having crossed the Smoky mountains, halted there to prepare arrows. 

Frencu Broap river: A magazine writer states that the Indians 
salled this stream “the racing river.” This is only partially correet. 
The Cherokee have no name for the river asx a whole, but the district 
throngh whieh it flows about Ashevilie is called by them Un-ta’kivas- 
ti’yi, ** Where they race.” The name of the city they translate as Kas- 
du'yi, ‘*Ashes place.” 

Gaxati'yi: ‘ Place of setting free,” a south bend in Tuckasegee river 
about 8 miles above Bryson City. in Swain county. It is sometimes 
put in the plural form, Diga’katiyi, ** Place of setting them free.” In 
one of their old wars the Cherokee generously released some pris- 
oners there. 
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Garvtryi:  Town-building place,” near the head of Santectla creek, 
southwest from Robbinsville, in Graham county.  Plieh up on the 
slopes of the neighboring mountain, Stratton bald, is a wide ** bench.” 
where the people once started to build a settlement, but were frightened 
ot! by a strange noise, which they thought was made by an uktena, 

Giii’-DinentS’yiz ** Where the dogs live,” a deep place in Ocons- 
luftee river, Swain county, a short distance above Yellow Ill (Chero- 
kee) and just below the mound. Tt is so named froma tradition that 
two “red dogs” were once seen there playing on the bank. They 
were supposed to tive under the water. 

Giskuts’yi: 7 Where the Female lives,” on Tuckaseece river, ubout 
2 miles above Bryson City, Swain county. There is a tradition that 
some supernatural * white people” were seen there washing clothes in 
the river and hanging them out upon the hank to drv. They were 
probably supposed to be the family of the Agis’-e’ewa, or “(Creat 
Female.” a spirit invoked by the conjurers. 

Grecory BALD: A high peak of the Great Smoky mountains on the 
western border of Swain coanty, adjoining Tennessee. The Cherokee 
eall it Psistu’y i, °° Rabbit place.” Here the rabbits had their townhouse 
and here lived their chief, the Great Rabbit, and in the old times the 
people could see him. Ue was as large as a deer, and all the little 
rabbits were subject to him. 

Joaxxa BaLb: A bald mountain near the head of Valley river, on 
the Hne between Graham and Cherokee counties. Called Diyé’hali’yi, 
Lizard place.” froma traditional great lizard, with elistening throat, 
whieh used to haunt the place and was frequently seen sunning: itself 
ou the rocky slopes. 

JUTACULLA OLD FIELDS: WA bald spot of perhaps a bundred acres on 
the slope of Tennessee bald (Tsul kal’ Tsunegdii’yi), at the extreme 
head of Tuckasegee river, in Jackson county, on the ridge from which 
the lines of Haywood, Jackson, and Transylvania counties diverge. 
The giant Tsu’ kala’, or Jutaculla, as the name is corrupted by the 
whites, had his residence in the mountain (see story), and according to 
local legend among the whites, said to be derived from the Indians, this 
bald spot was a clearing which he made for a farm. Some distance 
farther to the west. on the north bank of Cany fork, about 1 mile ahove 
Moses creek and perhaps 10 miles above Webster, in the same county, 
is the Jutaculla rock, a large soapstone slab covered with rude carvings. 
which, according to the same tradition, are scratches made hy the giant 
in Jumping from bis farm on the mountain to the creek below. 

JUTACULLA ROCK: See Jutaculla old fields. 

WKin-Ders’ytSyi: +t Where the bones are.” a ravine on the north side 
of Cheowa river, just above the mouth of East Butlalo creek. in 
Graham county. In the old time two Cherokee were killed here by 
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the evuemy, and their fate was uoknown until, long afterward, their 
friends found their bones scattered about in the ravine. 

NanxTAuaLa: A river and ridge of very steep mountains in Macon 
county. the uame being a corruption of Nia’diye"li, applied to a for- 
mer settlement about the anouth of Briertown ereek, the townhouse 
being on the west side of the river, about the present Jarretts. The 
word means ““widdle sun,” 1. e., “mnidday sun,” from ni@dd’, sun,” 
and aye’ 7, middle,” and refers to the fact that in places along the 
stream the high cliffs shut out the direct light of the sun until nearly 
noon. Froma false idea that it is derived from wnindz, ‘* milk,” it 
has been faucifully rendered, ‘*Center of a woman's breast,” ** Maiden’s 
bosom,” ete, The valley was the legendary haunt of the Uw'tsin’ta 
(see number 45), As illustrating the steepness of the cliffs along the 
stream it was said of a noted huuter, Tsusta’wi, who lived in the old 
town, that he used to stand on the top of the bluff overlooking the 
settlement and throw down upon the roof of his house the liver of 
the freshly killed deer, so that his wife would have it cooked and 
waiting for him by the time he got dowu the mountain, 

Nueatsa’si: A ridge below Yellow Hill (Cherokee), on Oconalutftee 
river, in Swain county, said to bea resort of the Niiné’hi fairies, 
The word is an archaic form denoting a high ridge with a long, grad- 
nal slope. 

QuaLLa: A post-oflice and former trading station in Jaekson county, 
on the border of the present East Cherokee reservation, hence some- 
times called the Quaulla reservation. The Cherokee form is Kwali, or 
Kwaldiiyi in the locative. According to Captain Terrell, the former 
trader at that place, it was named from Kwali, i, e., Polly, an old 
Indian woman who lived there some sixty years ago. 

Sauicu’Gi: ** Turtle place,” a deep hole in Oconaluftee river. about 
half a mile below Adams creek, near Whittier, in Swain county. said 
to be the resort of a monster turtle. 

Sxwan’-piaatx’yi: For Askwan’-died'gii’yi, ‘‘ Where the Span- 
iurd isin the water,” on Soco creek, just above the entrance of Wright's 
creek, in Jackson county. According to tradition a party of Span- 
iards advancing into the mountains was attacked here by the Chero- 
kee, who threw one of them (dead 4) into the stream, 

Soco Gav: Ahilu’na. AVhalunii'yi, or Uni’/halu’na, ** Ambush,” or 
‘“Where they ambushed”; at the head of Soco creek, on the line 
between Swain and Haywood counties. The trail from Pigeon river 
crosses this gap, and in the old times the Cherokee were aecustomed 
to keep a lookont here for the approach of enemies from the north, 
On the occasion which gave it the name, they ambushed here, just 
below the gap, on the Haywood side, a large party of invading Sha- 
wano, aud killed al! }ut one, whose ears they cut off. after which, 
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according to a common custom. they released him to carry the news 
back to his people. 

Sraxpixc TNpian: A high bald peak at the extreme head of Nanta- 
hala river, in Macon county. The name is a rendering of the Chero- 
kee name, Yon'wi-tsulendi’yi, Where the man stood” (originally 
Yo'iwi-dikatierii'yi, ** Where the man stands”), given to it on account 
of a peculiarly shaped reck formerly jutting out from the bald sum- 
mit, but now broken off. As the old memory faded, a tradition erew 
up of aimysterious being once seen standing upon the mountain top. 

Srekoa: A spot on Tuckasegee river, just above Whittier, in Swain 
county, better known as the Thomas farm, from its being the former 
residence of Colonel W. H, Thomas. for a long time the agent of the 
East Cherokee, The correct form is Stikd’yi, the name of an ancient 
settlement at the place, us also of another on a creek of the same name 
in Rabun county, Georgia. The word has been incorrectly rendered 
“little grease,” from vsdéga or usd, - little, 
Soil,” but the true meaning is lost. 

Swannavoa: A river joining the French Broad at Asheville, and the 
gap in the Blue ridge at its head. A magazine writer has translated 
this name ‘the beautiful.” The word, however, is a corruption of 
Suwa’li-endind (-hi), “Suwali trail” the Cherokee name, not of the 
stream, but of the trail crossing the gap toward the country of the 
Ani-Suwa’li or Cheraw (see number LO4, **The Eastern Tribes”). 

Swiw BALD oR Wo Lr CREEK BALD. See Cheowa Maximum. 

Ts'skWUNsbi-apdsistTvyi: ‘Where they killed Little-bird,” a place 
near the head of West Buffalo creek, southwest of Robbinsville, in 
Graham county. A trail crosses the ridge near this place. which tukes 
its pame from a man who was killed here by a hostile war party in the 
old fighting days. 

Tsvu’pistatrvyi: “Throwing down place,” the site of a former set 
tlement tn a bend on the west side of Nantahala river, just within the 
limits of Macon county. So called from a tradition that a Cherokee 
pursued by the enemy threw away his equipment there. 

TsuKILt NNN’ yr: ** Where he alighted,” two small bald spots on the 
side of the mountain at the head of Little Snowbird creek, southwest 
of Robbinsville, in Graham county. A mysterious beine, having the 
form of a giant. with head blazing like the sun, was once seen to fly 
through the air, alight at this place, and stand for some time looking 
out over the landscape. It then tlew away. and when the people came 
afterward to look, they found the herbage burned from the ground 
where it had stood. They do not know who it was. but some think it 
may have been the Sun. 

TsuLasinty'¥fi: “* Where the footprint is.” on Tuckasegee river, 
about a mile above Deep creek, in Swain county, From a rock now 


and ha'?, obense ” or 
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blasted out to make way for the railroad, on which were impressions 
said to have been the footprints of the giant Tsul kali’ (see story) and 
a deer, 

Tsunpa yiutyi: °° Where they demanded the debt from him.” a fine 
camping ground, on the north side of Little Santeetla ereek, about half- 
way up, west from Robbinsville. Graham county. Here a hunter once 
killed a deer, which the others of the party demanded in payment of a 
debt due them. The Cherokee comnionly give the creek the same name, 

Tstva'ca Uwerytn’i: ‘Chicken creek.” an extreme eastern head- 
stream of Nantahala river. entering about 4 miles above Clear branch, 
in Macon county. Se called froma story that some hunters camping 
there for the night once heard a noise as of chickens constantly erow- 
ing npon a high rock farther up the stream. 

Tsura’tsindstS/yi: 7 Where it eddies.” a deep hole at the month of 
Cockram creck of Cheowa river. in Graham county, where is an eddy 
said to be cansed by a buffalo which lives under the water at this spot, 
and which ancieutly lived at the mouth of West Buffalo creek, farther 
up the river. 

TuUsQuiTTEE BALD: A bald mountain at the head of Tusqnittee creek, 
eastward from Hayesville, in Clay county. The Cherokee name is 
Tsuwi’-uniyetsif’yi, 77 Where the water-doygs laughed,” the water-dog 
of the southern ATleghenies, sometimes also called mud-puppy or hell- 
bender, being a large amphibious lizard or salamander of the genus 
Menopoma, frequenting muddy waters. According to the story, a 
hunter onee crossing over the mountain in a very dry season, beard 
voices, and creeping silently toward the place from which the sound 
proceeded, peeped over a rock and saw two water-dogs walking 
together on their hind legs along the trail and talking as they went. 
Their pond had dried up and they were ou the way over to Nantahala 
river. As he listened one said to the other, ** Where's the water’ [m 
so thirsty that my apron (gills) hangs down.” and then both water-dogs 
Jaughed. 

UKTE/NA-TSUGANUN’TATSUS vit 7 Where the nktena got fastened,” a 
spot on Tuckasegee river, about 2 miles above Deep creek, near Bryson 
City, in Swain county. There is a tradition that an nktena, trying to 
make his way upstream, became fastened here, and in his struggles 
pried up some large rocks new lying in the bed of the river, and left 
deep scratebes upon other rocks along the bank. 

Unrr’xa-uransi’Nastts’yi: 7 Where the uktena crawled.” a large 
rock on the Hyatt famn.on the north bank of Tuekasegee river, about 
four miles aboye Bryson City. in Swain connty. In the roek hed of the 
stream and along the rocks on the side are wavy depressions said to 
have been made by an uktena iv going up the river. 

Untiaseastiyi: ** Where they seratehed.” at the head of Hyatt 
creek, of Valley river, in Cherokee county. According to hunting 
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tradition, every animal on arriving at this spot was aceustomed to 
scratch the ground Pke a turkey, 

VENGEANCE CREEK: A south tributary of Valley river. in Cherokee 
county. So called by the first settlers from an old Indian woman who 
lived there and whom they nicknamed “* Vengeance.” on account: of 
her cross looks, The Cherokee call the district Gainsa'ti'vi. ** Robbing 
place” trom their having robbed a trader there in the Revolution. 

Waya cap: A gap in the Nantahala :nountains, in Macon county. 
where the trail crosses from Laurel creek of Nantahala river to Car- 
toogaje creek of the Little Tennessee. Tho Cherokee eall it Atthi’ta. 
“Shouting place.” For the tradition see number 13. It was the 
scene of a stubborn enceunter in the Revolution (see page 49), The 
name Waya appears to be from the Cherokee wd” ya.“ wolf.” 

Werster: The county seat of Jackson county. on Tuckasegce river, 
Known to the Cherokee as Unadanti’yi. Where they conjured.” 
The name properly belongs to a gap 3 miles east of Webster. on the 
trail going up Scotts creek. According to tradition, a war party of 
Shawano, coming from the direction of Pigeon river, halted here to 
“make medicine ™ against the Cherokee, but while thus engaged were 
surprised by the latter, who came up from behind and killed several, 
ineluding the conjurer, 

YA'xt-prsents'yi: Where the bears live.” on Oconaluftee river, 
about a mile above its junction with Tuckasegee, in Swain county. 
A family of ‘water bears” is said to live at the bottom of the river 
ina deep hole at this point. 

YA'xt-v’sitrawasti’yi: ** Where the hears wash,” a small pond of 
very cold, purple water, which has no outlet and is now nearly dried 
up. Ina gap of the Great Smoky mountains, at the extreme head of 
Raven fork of Oconaluftee. in Swain county. It was said to be a 
favorite bear wallow, and according to some accounts its waters had 
the same virtues ascribed to those of Ataga’hi (see number 69), 

Yaw: +* Yawa place.” a spot on the south side of Yellow creek of 
Cheowa river. in Graham county, about a mile above the trail cross- 
ing near the mouth of the creek. The legend is that a mysterious 
personage, apparently a human being. formerly haunted a round knoh 
near there, and was sonietimes seen walking about the top of the 
knob and erving., Veord’ ! Yaw’! white the sound of invisible gus 
eqne from the hill, so that the people were afraid to go near it. 


123. LOCAL LEGENDS OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


As the Cherokee withdrew from all of South Carolina except a small 
strip in the extreme west as early as 1777, the memory of the old 
legends localized within the state has completely faded from the tribe, 
There remain, however, some local names upon which the whites who 
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succeeded to the inheritance have }uilt traditions of more or less 
doubtful authenticity. 

Tn Piekens and Anderson counties, in the northwest corner of the 
state, isa series of creeks joining Keowee river and named, respectively 
in order, from above downward, Mile, Six-mile, Twelve-mile, Eighteen- 
mile, Twenty-three-mile, and Twenty-six-mile. According to the local 
story, they were thus christened by a young woman, in one of the 
early Indian wars, as she crossed each ford on a rapid horseback 
flight to the lower settlements to secure help for the beleaguered gar- 
rixon of Fort Prince George. The names really date back almost to 
the first establishment of the colony, and were intended to indicate 
roughly the distances along the old trading path from Fort Ninety-six, 
on Tenleys creek of Salida river, to Keowee, at that time the frontier 
town of the Cherokee Nation, the two points being eonsidered 96 miles 
apart as the trail ran. Fort Prince George was on the east bank of 
Keowee river, near the entrance of Crow creek, and direetly opposite 
the Indian town. 

Conneéross: The name of a creek which enters Keowee (or Seneea) 
river from the west, in Anderson county; it is a corruption of the 
Lower Cherokee dialectie form, Kawiin’-ura’stifiyi or Kawan’-tsura’- 
stifiyy, ‘* Where the duck fell off.” According to the still surviving 
Cherokee tradition, a duck once had her nest upon a clitl overlooking 
the stream in a caye with the mouth so placed that in leaving the nest 
she appeared to fall from the elit into the water. There was proba- 
bly an Indian settlement of the same name. 

Toxaway: The name of a creek and former Cherokee settlement at 
the extreme head of Keowee river; it has been incorrectly rendered 
‘Place of shedding tears,” from dahsdwa'ihd, **he is shedding tears.” 
The correct Cherokee form of the name is Diksa’i or Dikw’sa’l, a 
word which can not be analyzed and of which the meaning is now lost. 


124. LOCAL LEGENDS OF TENNESSEE 


For the more important legends localized in Tennessee see the stories 
The Hunter in the Dikwi’. The Nest of the Tlanuwa, The Removed 
Townhouses. The Haunted Whirlpool, Ciitsaiyy’, and U'thif’ta. 

BurraLto Track rock: This rock, of which the Indian name is now 
lost. is indefinitely mentioned as located southwest from Cumberland 
gap, on the northern border of the state. According to Watford, it 
was well known some eighty years ago to the old Cherokee hunters, 
who described it as covered with deep impressions made by buffalo 
running along the rock and then butting their heads, as though in 
mad fury, against a rock wall, leaving the prints of their heads and 
horns in the stone. 

Cuarranooua: This city. upon Tennessee river, near the entranee 
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of the creek of the same name in Hamilton county, was incorporated 
in Ist. So far as is known there was no Cherokee settlement at the 
place, although some prominent men of the tribe Hved in the vicinity. 
The name originally belonged to some location upon the creek. The 
Cherokee pronounce it Tsatdinu’el, bat suy that it is not a Cherokee 
word and has no meaning in their language. Phe best informants 
express the opinion that it was from the Chickasaw (Choctaw) Jan- 
guage, which seems possible, as the Chickasaw country anciently 
extended a considerable distance up the Tennessee, the nearest settle- 
ment being within SO miles of the present city. The Cherokee some- 
times call the city A‘thi’nowi’, “TH nuwi (awk) hole.” that being 
their old name for a blutf on the sonth side of the river at the foot of 
the present Market street. From this circumstance probably origin- 
ated the statement by a magazine writer that the name Chattanooga 
sivnities “The crow’s nest.” 

CuickamMatca: The name of two ereeks in Hamilton county. enter- 
ing Tennessee river from opposite sides a few miles above Chatta- 
nooga, A creek of the same name is one of the head-streams of Chat- 
tahoochee river, in White county, Georgia, The Cherokee prononnee 
it Tsikiima’el. applying the name in Tennessee to the territory about 
the month of the southern, or principal, stream, where they formerly 
had a town, from which they removed in 1782. They state, however, 
that it is not a Cherokee word and has no meaning in their language. 
Filson, in 1793, erroneously states that it is from the Cherokee language 
and signifies “Boiling pot.” referring to a dangerous whirlpool in 
the river near by. and later writers have improved upon this by trans- 
lating it to mean ** Whirlpool.” The error arises from confound- 
ing this place with The Suck, a whirlpool in Tennessce river 15 miles 
farther down and known to the Cherokee as Citiguhi’, **Pot in the 
water” (see number 63, “ Ciitsaiyy’. the Gambler”). On account of the 
hard fighting in the neighborhood during the Civil war, the stream was 
sometimes called, poetically, **The River of Death.” the term being 
frequently given as a translation of the Indian word. It has been sue- 
gested that the name is derived from an Algonqnian word referring to 
a fishing or fish-spearing place. in which case it may have originated 
with the Shawano, who formerly occupied middle Tennessee, and some 
of whont at a later period resided jointly with the Cherokee in the 
settlements along this part of the river. If not Shawano it is prob- 
ably from the Creek or Chickasaw. 

Concerning "Chickamauga gulch.” a canyon on the northern stream 
of that name, a newspaper writer gives the following so-called legend, 
which it is hardly necessary to say is not genuine: 

The Cherokees were a tribe singularly rich in tradition, and of course so wild, 
gloomy, and remarkable a spot wax not without ity legend. The descendants of the 
expatriated senii-barbarians believe to this day that in ages gone a great serpent made 
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its den in the gulch, and that yearly he demanded of the red men ten of their most 
beautiful maidens as a sacrificial offering. Fearful of extermination, the demand 
was always complied with by the tribe, amid weeping and wailing by the women. 
On the day before the tribute was due the serpent announced its presence by a 
denoniacal hiss, and the next morning the tair ones who had been chosen to save the 
tribe were taken to the summit of a cliff and left to be swallowed by the scaly 
Moloch. 

Ciimaiowrr: A mountain and station on the north side of Little 
Tennessee river, in Blount county. The eorrect Cherokee form is 
Tsi'liiiwe’l, applied to the lower part of Abrams creek, which enters 
the river from the north just above. The meaning of the word is 
lost, although it may possibly baye a connection with ¢s/7a, “ king- 
tisher.” Tt has been incorreetly rendered ** fire deer.” an interpretation 
founded on the false assumption that the name is compounded from 
atsi’la, “fires” and vi’, “deer,” whence Chil-howee. For legends 
localized in this vicinity. see the stories noted above, Chilhowee 
occurs also as the name of a stream in the mountains of southwestern 
Virginia. 

Lexor: On the north bank of the main Tennessee, at the junetion 
of the Little Tennessee, in Loudon county. The Cherokee name is 
Wa’ginsi’. of which the meaning is lost, and was applied originally to 
an eddy in the stream, where, it was said, there dwelt a large serpent, 
to see whieh was an omen of evil, On one oecasion a nan crossing 
the river at this point saw the snake in the water and soon afterward 
lost one of his children. 

Moreantox: On a rocky hill on the old Indian trail on the west side 
of Little Tennessee river, above and nearly opposite Morganton. in 
Loudon county, are, or were a few years ago, four trees blazed in a 
peculiar manner, concerning which the Indians had several unsatisfae- 
tory stories, the most common opinion being that the marks were very 
old and liad been made by Indians to indieate the position of hidden 
mines. 

Nasnvit.e: The state capital, in Davidson county. The Cherokee 
mune is Digt’niwel#hi, ‘* Mussel-liver place,” which would seem to 
have originated in some now forgotten legend. 

Nicekssack: A ereek entering Tennessee river from the south about 
15 miles below Chattanoowa, Near its mouth is a noted eave of the 
same name. The Cherokee form is Nikutse’gi, the name of a former 
settlement of that tribe at the mouth of the creek: but the word has 
no meaning in that language. and is probably of foreign, perhaps 
Chickasaw. origin. he derivation from a certain ** Nigger Jack.” 
said to have made the cave his headquarters is purely fanciful. 

Savannau: A farm on the north bank of Hiwassee river at a ford 
of the same name, about 5 miles above Conasauga ereek and Columbus, 
in Polk county. Here are extensive remains of an ancient settlement, 
including mounds, cemetery, and also, some seventy years ago, a small 
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square inclosure or * fort” of undressed stone. According to a tradi- 
tion given to Watford, the Cherokee once prepared an ambush here 
for a hostile war party which they were expecting to come up the 
river, hut were themselves defeated hy the enenty, who made a detow 
around the Black mountain and came in upen their rear. 

TrENNeEsser: The Cherokee form is Tandsi’, and was applied to sev 
eral localities within the old territory of the tribe. The most impor: 
tant town of this name was on the south hank of Little Tennessee river, 
halfway between Citico and Toco creeks, in Monroe county. Tennes- 
see. Another was on the south side of Hiwassee, just above the Junction 
of Ocoee, in Polk county. Tennessee, A third district of the same 
name was on Tennessee creek, the extreme easterly head of Tucka- 
segee river, in dackson county, North Carolina. The meaning of the 
name ix lost. It was not the Indian name of the river, and does not 
mean ** Big spoon.” as has been incorrectly asserted, 
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For more important legends Jocalized in Georgia see the stories 
Yahula. The Nifinéhi. The Usti’tli, Agan-uni'tsi’s Search for the 
Uktena. and The Man who Married the Thunder's Sister, White's 
Tlistorical Collections of Georgia is responsible for a number of 
pseudo-myths. 

Cnoprep oak: A noted tree, scarred with hundreds of hatchet marks, 
formerly in Hahershain county. 6 miles east of Clarkesville. on the 
summit of Chattahoochee ridge, and on the north side of the road from 
Clarkesville to Toeeoa creek. The Cherokee name is Diealu’yatan’yi. 
“Where it is gashed with hatchets.” It was a favorite assembly place 
for the Indians. as well as for the early settlers, according to whom 
the gashes were tally marks by means of which the Indiaus kept the 
record of scalps taken in their forays. The tradition is thus given hy 
White (Historical Collections of Georgia, p. 489.1855) on some earlier 
wuthority: 

Among the curiosities of this country was the Choppell Oak, a tree famous in 
Indian history and in the traditions of the early settlers. This tree stood about 6 
miles southeast of Clarkesville, and was noted as being the Law Ground, or place of 
hokling company musters and magistrates’ courts. According to tradition, the 
Chopped Oak was a celebrated rendezvous of the Indians in their predatory excur- 
sions, it being at a point where a number of trails met. Here their plans of war- 
fare were laid; here the several parties separated; and here, on their return, they 
awaited each other; and then, in their brief language, the result of their enterprise 
was stated, and for every scalp taken a gash cut in the tree. lf tradition tells the 
truth, and every sear on the blasted oak counts for a scalp, the success of their scout- 
ing parties must have been great. This tree was alive a few years since when a young 
man, possessing all the prejudices of his countrymen, and caring less for the traditions 
of the Indians than his own revenze, killed the tree by girdling it, that it might be no 
longer a living monument of the cruelties of the savages. The stump is still standing. 
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Drap Man’s Gar: One mile below Tallulah falls, on the west side of 
the railroad, in Ilabersham county. So ealled from a former reputed 
Tndian grave, now almost obliterated. According to the story. it was 
the grave of an Indian who was killed here while eloping with a white 
wonlin, whom he had stolen from her husband. 

Froerown: A ereek at the head of Chestatee river, north of Dah- 
lonega, in Lumpkin county. The Cherokee name is Walési’yi, “* Frog 
place.” The name was originally appHed to a mountain to the north- 
east (Rock mountain 4), from a tradition that a hunter had onee seen 
there a frog as large as a house. The Indian settlement along the 
ereek bore the same name. 

Hiwassee: A river having its source in Towns county, of northern 
Georgia, and flowing northwestward to join the Tennessee. The eor- 
rect Cherokee form, applied to two former settlements on the stream, is 
Ayuhwa’si (meaning ‘*A savanna”). Althongh there is no especial 
Cherokee story connected with the name, White (Historieal Collections 
of Georgia, p. 660) makes it the subject of a long pseudo-niyth, in 
which Hiwassee, rendered ~The Pretty Fawn,” is the beautiful 
daughter of a Catawba ehief, and is wooed, and at last won, by a 
young Cherokee warrior named Notley, **The Daving Horseman,” 
who finally becomes the head chief of the Cherokee and succeeds in 
making perpetual peace between the two tribes. The story sounds 
very pretty, but is a pure invention. 

NacoocHee: A village on the site of a former Cherokee settlement, 
in a beautiful and fertile valley of the same name at the head of Chat- 
tahoochee river, in White county. The Cherokee form is Nagn'tsi’, 
but the word has no meaning in that language and seems to be of for- 
eion, perhaps Creek, origin. About 2 miles above the village, on the 
sast bank of the river, is a large monnd. White (Historical Collec- 
tions of Georgia, p. 486) quotes a fictitious levend. according to which 
Nacoochee, ** The Evening Star,” was a beautiful Indian princess, who 
unfortunately fell in love with a chieftain of a hostile tribe and was 
killed, together with her lover, while fleeing from the vengeanee of 
an angry father. The two were buried in the same grave and the 
mound was raised over the spot. The only grain of truth in the story 
is that the name has a slight resemblance to ndéwist’, the Cherokee 
word for ‘*star.” 

Norrery: A river rising in Union county and flowing northwest- 
ward into Hiwassee. The Cherokee form is Na’di'l’, applied to a 
former settlement on the west side of the river, in Cherokee county, 
North Carolina, about a mile from the Georgia Jine. Although sug- 
gestive of nd t@1i, * spicewood,” it is a ditlerent word and has no mean- 
ing in the Cherokee language, being apparently of foreign, perhaps 
Creek, origin. For a pseudo-myth connected with the name, see the 
preceding note on Hiwassee. 
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Tanning Rock: A ereek in apper Georgia dlowing northward to: 
join Coosawatee river. The Indian settlements upon it were consid- 
ered us belonging to Sanderstown, on the lower part of the creek, the 
townhouse being located about «mile above the present Talking Rock 
station on the west side of the railroad. The name ts a translation of 
the Cherokee Nifivi-ediiwani'ski, ‘* Rock that talks,” and refers, 
according to one informant, town echo rock somewhere upon the strean 
below the present railroad station. An old-time trader among the 
Cherokee in Georgia says that the mime was applied to a roek at which 
the Indians formerly held their councils, but the etyinology of the 
word is against this derivation. 

TanueLau: A river in Rabun county, northeastern Georgia, which 
flows into the Tugaloo, and has a beautiful fall about 2 miles above its 
mouth. The Cherokee form is Talali’ (Tarari’ in the lower Cherokee 
cialect), the name of au ancient settlement some distance wbove the falls, 
us dso of acreek and district at the head of Cheowa river, in Graham 
county, North Carolina. The name can not be translated. A maga- 
zine writer has rendered it **The Terrible,” for which there is no 
authority. Schoolcraft, on the anthority of a Cherokee lady, renders 
it There lies your child,” derived from a story of a child having 
been carried over the falls. The name, however, was not applied to 
the falls, but toa district on the stream above, as well as to another 
in North Carolina. he error arises from the faet that a word of 
somewhat similar sound denotes “haying children” or ** being pree- 
nant.” used in speaking of a woman. One informant derives it from 
tiludi’, the ery of a certain species of frog known as da/is7, which is 
found in that neighborhood, but not upon the reservation, and which 
was formerly eaten as food. A posstble derivation is from /¢dluli’, 
*‘untinished, premature, unsuccessful.” The fall was called Ueitii’yi, 
a name of which the meaning is lost, and which was applied also toa 
locality on Little Tennessee river near Franklin, North Carolina. 
For a myth localized at Tallulah falls, see mumber s+, **The Man who 
Married the Thunder's Sister.” 

In this connection Lanman gives the following story, which, not- 
withstanding its white man’s dress, appears to be bused upon a ven- 
uine Cherokee tradition of the Nainéhi: 

During my stay at the Falls of Tallulah I made every effort to obtain an Indian 
legend or two connected with them, and it was my good fortune to hear one which 
has never vet been printed. ft was originally obtained by the white man who first 
discovered the falls from the Cherokees, who lived in the region at the time. Tt is 
in substance as follows: Many generations ago it so happened that several famous 
hunters, Who had wandered from the West toward what is now the Savannah river, 
in search of game, never returned to their camping gronnds. In process of lime the 
curiosity as well as the fears of the nation were excited, and an effort was made to 
ascertain the cause of their singular disappearance, whereupon a party of medicine 
mien were deputed to make a pilgrimage toward the great river. They were absent 
a whole moon, and, on returning to their friends, they reported that they had dis- 
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eovered a dreadful fissure in an unknown part of the country, through which a 
mountain torrent took its way with a deafening noise. They said that it was an 
exceedingly wild place, and that its inhabitants were a species of little men and 
women, who dwelt in the crevices of the rocks and in grottoes under the waterfalls. 
They had attempted by every artifice in their power to hold a council with the little 
people, but all in vain; and, from the shrieks they frequently uttered, the medicine 
men knew that they were the enemies of the Indian race, and, therefore, it was con- 
eluded in the nation at large that the long-lost hunters had been decoved to their 
death in the dreadful gorge, which they called Tallulah. In view of this little legend, 
it is worthy of remark that the Cherokee nation, previous to their departure for the 
distant West, always avoided the Falls of Tallulah, and were seldom found hunting 
or fishing in their vicinity.! 

Toccoa: (1) A creek flowing into Tugaloo river, in Habersham 
county. with a fall upon its upper course, near the village of the same 
name, (2) A river in upper Georgia, flowing northwestward mto 
Hiwassee. The correct Cherokee form applied to the former settlement 
on both streams is Taewa’hi, ** Catawba place,” implying the former 
presenee of Indians of that tribe. The lands abont Toccoa falls were 
sold by the Cherokee in 1783 and were owned at one time hy Waflord’s 
grandfather. Aceording to Watford, there was a tradition that when 
the whites first visited the place they saw, as they thought. an Indian 
woman walking beneath the surface of the water under the falls, and 
on looking again a moment after they saw her sitting upon an over- 
hanging rock 200 feet in the air, with her feet dangling over. Said 
Watford, **She must have been one of the Nanne’hi.” 

Track Rock Gar: A gap about 5 miles east of Blairsville. in Union 
county. on the ridge separating Brasstown creek from the waters of 
Nottely river. The micaceons soapstone rocks on both sides of the 
trail are covered with petroglyphs, from whieh the gap takes its 
name. The Cherokee call the place Datsu/nalasetii'vi. ** Where there are 
tracks.” or Degayelii’ha, ‘* Printed (Branded) place.” The carvings 
are of many and various patterns. some of them resembling human 
or animal footprints, while others are squares. crosses, cireles, ** bird 
tracks,” ete.. disposed without any apparent order, On the anthority 
of a Doetor Stevenson, writing in 1834, White (Historical Collections 
of Georgia, p. 658, 1855), and after him Jones (Antiquities of the South- 
ern Indians, 1873), give a misleading and greatly exaggerated account 
of these carvings, without having taken the trouble to investigate for 
themselves, although the spot ix easily accessible. No effort, either 
state or local, is made to preserve the pictographs from destruction, 
and many of the finest have been cut out from the rock and carried ott 
by vandals, Stevenson himself being among the mumber, by his own 
confession. Vhe illustration (plate xx) is from a rough sketch made 
by the author in 1s90. 

The Cherokee have various theories to account for the origin of the 


earvings, the more sensible Indians saving that they were made by 


1 Letters from the Alleghany Mountains, pages 41-12. 
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hunters for their own wimmsement while resting in the gap. Another 
tradition is that they were made while the surface of the newly cre- 
ated earth was still soft by a great army of birds and aniinals fleeing 
through the vap (o escape some pursuing danger from the west-—some 
siya ereat drive hunt” of the Indians. Haywood confounds them 
with other petroglyphs in North Carolina connected with the story of 
the viant Tsul kali’ (see number 1). 

The following florid account of the carvings and ostensible Indian 
tradition of their origin is from White. on the authority of Stevenson: 

The number visible or defined is 136, some of them quite natural and perfect, and 
others rather rude imitations, and most of them from the effects of time have beconie 
more or less obliterated. They comprise human feet from those 4 inches in length 
to these of great warriors which measure 17} inches in length and 7? in breadth 
across the toes. What is a little curious, all the human feet are natural except this, 
which has 6 toes, proving him to have been a descendant of Titan, There are 26 of 
these impressions, all bare except one, which has the appearance of having worn 
moccasins. A fine turned hand, rather delicate, evcupied a place near the great 
warrior, and probably the impression of his wife’s hand, who no doubt accompanied 
her husband in all his excursions, sharing his toils and soothing his cares away. 
Many horse tracks are to be seen. One seems to have been shod, some are very 
smal], and one measures 123 inches by 93 inches. This the Cherokee say was the 
footprint of the great war horse which their chieftain rode, The tracks of a great 
many turkeys, turtles, terrapins, a large bear’s paw, a snake’s trail, and the foot- 
prints of two deer are to be seen, The tradition respecting these impressions varies. 
One asserts that the world was once deluged with water,and men with all animated 
heings were destroyed, except one family, together with various animals necessary 
to replenish the earth: that the Great Spirit before the floods came commanded 
them to embark in a big canoe, which after long sailing was drawn to this spot by a 
bevy of swans and rested there, and here the whole troop of animals was disem- 
barked, leaving the impressions ax they passed over the rock, which heing softened 
by reason of long submersion kindly received and preserved them. 

War Woman's CREEK: Enters Chattooga river in Rabun county, 
northeastern Georgia, in the heart of the old Lower Cherokee country. 
The name seems to be of Indian origin, althoueh the Cherokee name 
is lost and the story has perished. A writer qnoted by White (His- 
torical Collections of Georgia, p. 444) attempts to show its origin from 
the exploit of a certain Revolutionary amazon, in capturing a party 
of Tories, but the name oceurs in Adair (note, p. 185) as early as 1775. 
There is some reason for believing that it refers to a former female 
dignitury wnong the Cherokee. described by Haywood under the title 
of the ‘Pretty Woinan” as having authority to decide the fate of 
prisoners of war. Watford once knew an old woman whose name was 
Da nii-gi’sti. an abbreviated form for Da‘niiwi-giista’ya. ‘Sharp 

yar.” understood to mean “Sharp (i.. e., Fierce) warrior.” Several 
cises of women acting the part of warriors are on record amony the 


Cherokee. 
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The Cherokee have always been an agricnitural people, and their old 
country isa region of luxuriant flora, with tall trees and tangled under- 
growth on the slopes and ridges, and myriad hright-tinted blossoms 
and sweet wild fruits alone the running streams. The vegetable kine- 
dom consequently holds a far more important place in the mythology 
and ceremonial of the tribe than it does among the Indians of the 
treeless pliins and arid sage deserts of the West, most of the beliefs 
and customs tn this connection centering around the practice of medi- 
cine, as expounded by the priests and doctors in every settlement. In 
general it is held that the plant world is friendly to the human species, 
and constantly at the willing service of the doctors to counteract the 
jealous hostility of the animals. The sacred formulas contain many 
curious instructions for the gathering and preparation of the medicinal 
roots and barks, which are selected chietly in accordance with the 
theory of correspondences. 

The Indians are close observers, and some of their plant names are 
peculiarly apt. Thus the mistletoe, which never grows alone, but is 
found always with its roots fixed in the hark of some supporting tree 
or shrub from which it draws its sustenance, is called by a name which 
signifies “it is married” (wdu"77). The violet is still called by a plural 
name, d/nda'shinate’ shi, they pull each other's heads off,” showing that 
the Cherokee children have discovered a game not unknown among 
our own, The hear-grass (Z7yngéin), with its lone. slender leaves like 
diminutive blades of corn, is called s@/éhord’y?, “* greensnake,” and the 
larger grass known as Job’s tears, on account of its glossy, rounded 
grains, which the Tidian children use for necklaces, is called s-/-wési, 
‘the mother of eorn.” The black-eyed Susan (udbeckia) of our chil- 
dren is the ‘*deer-eye™ (wi/-uhtai’) of the Cherokee, and our lady- 
slipper (Cypetpedion) ts their * partridge moccasin” (gigi -udasi'la), 
The May-apple (Fedophy/fon), with its umbretla-shaped top, is called 
wnishinctu’ gi. meaning * it wears a hat.” while the white puffball fungus 
Is nihiwist’ sede". “the little star.” and the common rock lichen bears 
the musical, if rather unpoetic, name of aésd/eta, “pot scrapings.” 
Some plants are named from their real or supposed place in the animal 
economy, as the wild rose, ts/st-wa/"gist7, “the rabbits eat it ~—refer- 
ring to the seed berries—and the shield fern Clspédfiim). ydn-utse'stit, 
the bear lies on it.” Others, again, are named from their domestic oy 
ceremonial uses, as the fleahane (Arigeron canadense), called atsil sti ti, 
‘fire maker.” beeause its dried stalk was anciently employed in pro- 
ducing fire hy friction, and the bugle weed (Lycopius r/rg/n/cus), known 
as andwon? shi, “talkers,” becanse the chewed root, given to children to 
swallow, or rubbed upon their lips, is supposed to endow them with 
the gift of eloquence. Some few, in addition to the ordinary term in 
use ninong the common people, have a svered or symbolic name, used 
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only by the priests and doctors in the prayer formulas. Thus gin- 
seng. or “sang.” as itis more often called by the white mountaineers, 
ix known to the laity as @teli-gi/7’. the mountain climber.” but is 
addressed in the formnlas as )#iiwe7 Ondo Little Man.” while se7x 
(corn)is invoked under the name of utyaee7a, The Old Woman.” One 
or two plant names have their origin in myths, as, for instance. thet of 
Prosartes lanug/nosa, whieh bears the curious mune of wa/ds'-rail'st7, 
“frogs tight with it.” from a story that inthe long age— A/ahi'yu—two 
quurrelsome frogs once fought a duel, using its stalks as lances. In 
the lovative form this was the naine of a former Cherokee settlement 
in Georgia, called by the whites Fighting-town, front a misupprehen- 
sion of the meaning of the word, Of the white clover, the Cherokee 
suv that it follows the white man.” 

The division of trees into evergreen and deciduous is accounted for 
by a myth, related elsewhere, according to whieh the loss of their 
leaves in winter time is a punishment visited upon the latter for their 
failure to endure an ordeal to the end. With the Cherokee. as with 
nearly all other tribes east and west, the cedar is held sacred above 
other trees. The reasons for this reverence are easily found in its 
ever-living green, its balsamic fragrance, and the beautifil color of its 
fine-grained wood, unwarping and practically undecaying. The small 
green twigs are thrown upon the fire as incense in certain ceremonies, 
particularly to counteract the effect of asgina dreams, as it is believed 
that the anisgi’na or malevolent ghosts can not endure the sinell; but 
the wood itself is considered too sacred to be used as fuel. In the war 
dance, the scalp trophies. stretched on small hoops, were hung upon a 
cedar sapling trimmed and decorated for the occasion. According to 
amyth the red color comes originally from the blood of a wicked 
Inagician, whose severed head was hung at the top of a tall cedar. 
The story is now almost forgotten, but it was probably nearly iden- 
tical with one still existing among the Yuehi, former neighbors of the 
Cherokee. According to the Yuchi myth, a malevolent magician dis- 
turbed the: daily course of the sun until at Jast two brave warriors 
sought him out and killed him in his cave. They cut off his head and 
brought it home with them to show to the people. but it continued 
still alive. To make it die they were advised to tie it in the topmost 
branches of a tree. This they did. trying one tree after another. but 
each morning the head wax found at the foot of the tree and still alive. 
At last they tied it in a cedar, and there the head remained until it was 
dead, while the blood slowly trickling down along the trunk gave the 
wood its red color, and henceforth the cedar was a ** medicine” tree.? 

The linn or basswood (7¢//a) is believed never to be struck by light- 
nine, and the hunter caught in one of the frequent thunderstorms of 


1Gatschet, Some Mythic stories of the Yuchi Indians, in American \nthropologist, vr, p, 251, July, 
TS98. 
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the southern mountains always seeks its shelter. From its stringy 
bark ure twisted the hunting belts worn about the waist. Sourwood 
(Oxcydendrum) is used by the hunters for barbecue sticks to roast meat 
before the fire. on account of the acid flavor of the wood, which they 
believe to be thus communicated to the meat. Spoons and combs are 
also carved from the wood. jut it is never burned, from an idea that 
lye made from the ashes will bring sickness to those who use it in pre- 
paring their food.  [t is said also that if one should sleep beside a fire 
containing sourwood sticks the sourwood “will ubecue him.” which 
may possibly mean that he will have hot or feverish pains thereafter. 

The laurel, in its two varieties, large and small (2hododendron and 
Aulida, oy “ivy™), is much used for spoons and combs, on account of 
its close grain, as also in nedicine, but is never burned, as it is believed 
that this would bring on cold weather, and wonld furthermore destroy 
the medicinal virtnes of the whole species. The reason given is that 
the leaves, when burning. make a hissing sound suggestive of winter 
winds and falling snow. When the doctor is making up a compound 
in whieh any part of the laurel is an ingredient, great preeantions are 
taken to prevent any of the leaves or twigs being swept into the fire, 
as this would render the decoction worthless. Sassafras is tabued as 
fuel among the Cherokee, as also among their white neighbors. per- 
haps for the practical reason that it is apt to pop ont of the fire when 
heated and might thus set the house on fire. 

Ponnded walnut bark is thrown into small streams to stupefy the fish, 
so that they may be easily dipped out in baskets as they float on the 
surface of the water. Should a pregnant woman wade into the stream 
at the time, its effect is nullified, unless she has first taken the precau- 
tion to tie a strip of the bark about her toe. A fire of post-oak and 
the wood of the ted@A'/ati or summer grape ( Vitis cesténadis) is relieved 
to bring a spell of warm weather even in the coldest winter season. 

Mysterious properties attach to the wood of a tvee which has been 
struck by lightning, especially when the tree itself still Hves, and such 
wood enters largely into the secret compounds of the conjurers. An 
ordinary person of the laity will not touch it, for fear of having cracks 
come upon his hands and feet, nor is it burned for fuel, for fear that lve 
made from the ashes will cause consumption. In preparing ballplayers 
for the contest, the medicine-man sometimes burns splinters of it to 
coal, which he gives to the players to paint themselves with in order 
that they may be able to strike their opponents with all the force of a 
thunderbolt. Bark or wood from a tree struek by lightning, but still 
green, is beaten up and put into the water in which seeds are soaked 
before planting, to insure a good crop, but. on the other hand. any 
lightning-struck wood thrown into the field will eause the crop to 
wither, and it ts believed to have a bad effeet even to go into the field 
immediately after having been near such a tree. 
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Among all vegetables the ove which holds first: place in the house- 
hold cconomy and ceremonial observance of the tribe is seZa. “corn.” 
invoked In the sacred formulas ander the name of Aeuwe’la. ** The 
Old Woman.” in allusion to its mythie origin from the blood of an 
old woman killed by her disobedient sous (see number 8. 7° Kant? 
and Sel). In former times the annual thankseiving ceremony of the 
Green-corn dance, preliminary to eating the first new corm, was the 
most solerin tribal function, a prepitiation and expiation for the sins 
of the past yearoan anmesty for public criminals, and aw prayer for 
happiness and prosperity for the vear to come. Only those who had 
properly prepared themsclyes by prayer, fasting, and purification were 
allowed to take part in this ceremony. and no one dared to taste the 
new corn until then. Seven ears from the last year's crop were always 
put carefully aside. in order to attract the corn until the new crop was 
ripened and it was time for the dance, when they were eaten with the 
rest. In cating the first new corn after the Green Corn dance, care was 
observed not to blow upon it to cool it, for fear of cansing a wind 
storm to beat down the standing crop in the field. 

Much ceremony aceompanied the planting and tending of the crop. 
Seven erains, the sacred number, were put into each hill, and these 
were not afterward thinned out. After the last working of the crop, 
the priest and an assistant—generally the owner of the field —went 
into the field anc built a small inclosure (-ésdé77'77) in the center. 
Then entering it, they seated themselves upon the ground, with heads 
bent down, and while the assistant kept perfect silence the priest. with 
rattle in hand, sing songs of Invocation to the spirit of the corn. Soon, 
according to the orthodox belief, a loud rustling would be heard out- 
side, which they would know was caused by the Old Woman” bring- 
ing the corn into the field, but neither must look up nntil the song 
was finished. This ceremony was repeated on four successive nights, 
after which no one entered the field for seven other nights, when the 
priest himself went in, and. if all the sacred regulations had been prap- 
érly observed. was rewarded by finding young cars upon the stalks. 
The corn veremonies could be performed by the owner of the field 
himself, provided he was willing to pay a sufficient fee to the priest in 
order to learn the songs and ritual. Care was always taken to keep a 
clean trail from the field to the house, so that the corm might be 
encouraged to stay at home and not eo wandering elsewhere. Most 
of these customs have now fallen into disuse excepting amonye the 
old people, by many of whom they are still religiously observed. 

Another curious ceremony, of which even the memory is now almost 
forgotten, was enacted after the first working of the corn, when the 
owner or priest stood in succession at each of the four corners of the 
field and wept and wailed loudly. Even the priests are now unable 
to vive w reason for this performance, which may have been a lament 
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for the bloody death of Seln,as the women of Byblos were wont to 
weep for Adonis. 

Next to corn, the bean (¢vya) is the most important food plant of the 
Cherokee und other southern Indians, with whom it is probably native, 
but there does not appear to be much special ceremony or folklore 
in connection with it. Beans which crack open in cooking are some- 
times rubbed by mothers ov the lips of their children in order to 
make them look smiling and good-tempered. The association of ideas 
seems to be the same as that which in Ireland causes a fat mealy 
potato, which cracks open in boiling, to be called a ‘langhing” potato. 
Melons and squashes must not he counted or examined too closely, 
while still growing upon the vine, or they will cease to thrive; 
neither must one step over the vine, or it will wither before the fruit 
ripens. One who has eaten a May-apple must not come near the vines 
under any circwunstances, as this plant withers and dries up very 
quickly, and its presence would make the melons wither in the same way. 

Tobacco was used as a sacred incense or as the guarantee of asolemn 
oath in nearly every important function—in binding the warrior to 
take up the hatchet against the enemy, in ratifving the treaty of peace, 
in confirming sales or other engagements, in seeking omens for the 
hunter, in driving away witches or evil spirits, and in regular medical 
practice. Tt was either smoked in the pipe or sprinkled upon the fire, 
never rolled into cigarettes, as aniong the tribes of the Southwest, 
neither was it ever smoked for the mere pleasure of the sensation. Of 
late years white neighbors have taught the Indians to chew it, but 
the habit ix not aboriginal. It is ealled ¢s@77, a name which has lost 
its meaning In the Cherokee language, but is explained from the 
cognate Tnscarora, in which churhi’, ** tobacco,” ean still be analyzed 
as ‘fire to hold in the mouth,” showing that the use is as old as 
the knowledge of the plant. The tobacco originally m use among 
the Cherokee, Troquois, and other eastern tribes was not the common 
tobacco of commerce CV/cotiana tabacum), which has heen introdueed 
from the West Indies, but the uVWreot/ana rustica, or wild tobacco, now 
distinguished by the Cherokee as ¢s@/-agdyan'l’, * old tohaceo,” and by 
the roqnois as ‘real tobacco.” Tts various uses in ritual and medi- 
cine are better deseribed under other headings. For the myth of 
its loss and recovery see number 6, ‘* How They Brought Back the 
Tobacco.” The cardinal flower (Lobe7/a), mmllein (Verbasenm), and one 
or two related species are ealled tsdd7yu'st7, “like tobacco,” on aecount 
of their general resemblance to it in appearance, but they were never 
used in the same way. 

The poisonous wild parsnip (7 vcedanin $) hears an nnpleasant rep- 
utation on account of its frequent use in evil spells, expecially those 
intended to destroy the life of the victim. In one of these conjura- 
tions seven pieces of the root are laid upon one hand and mbhbed gently 
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with the other, the omen being taken from the position of the pieces 
when the hand is remoyed. Tt is said also that poisoners mix it 
secretly with the food of their intended victim, when, if he eats, he soon 
becomes drowsy, and, unless kept in motion until the effect wears off, 
falls asleep. never to wake again. Suicides are said to eat it to pro- 
eure death, Before starting ona journey a small piece of the root is 
sometimes chewed and blown npen the body to prevent sickness, but 
the emedy is almost as bad as the disease, for the snakes are said to 
resent the offensive smell by biting the one who carries it. fn spite 
of its poisonous qualities, a decoction of the root is much used for 
stenining patients in the sweat bath, the idea seeming to be that the 
sinell drives away the disease spirits. 

The poison oak or poison ivy (hws radicgas), so abundant in the 
damp eastern forests, is feared as much by Indians as by whites. 
When obliged to approach it or work in its vicinity, the Cherokee 
strives to conciliate it by addressing it as ‘* My friend” (Ad’ginal@2). 
If poisoned by it. he rubs upon the atfeeted part the beaten flesh of a 
crawtish. 

One variety of brier (.Nii7as) is ealled di ni shi, 7° the breeder.” from 
a belief that a thorn of it. if allowed to remain in the flesh. will breed 
others ina day or two. 

Ginseng. which is sold in large quantities to the local traders, us 
well as used in the native nedical practice. is called @fa/7-qili’, “the 
mountain climber.” but is addressed by the priests as Yaiwi Usdi’, 
‘Little Man.” or Yaiiwi Usdi'ea Ada‘'wehi’yu, ** Little Man, Most 
Powerful] Magician.” the Cherokee sacred term, like the Chinese name, 
having its origin from the frequent resemblance of the root in shape 
tothe body of aiman. The beliefs and ceremonies in connection with 
its gathering and preparation are very numerous. The doetor speaks 
constantly of it as of a sentient being, and it is believed to be able 
to make itself invisible to those unworthy to gather it. In hunting 
it, the first three plants found are passed by. The fourth is taken, 
after a preliminary prayer, in which the doctor addresses it as the 
“Great Ada’wehi,.” and huwnbly asks permission to take a small piece 
of its flesh. On digging it from the ground, he drops into the hole 
a bead and covers it over, leaving it there, by way of payinent to the 
plant spirit. After that he takes them as they come without further 
ceremony. 

The catgut or devil's shoestring (Zephrosia) is called distu/'y7, they 
are tough.” In allusion to its stringy roots, from which Cherokee 
women prepare a decoction with which to wash their hair in order to 
impurt to it the strength and toughness of the plant, while a prepara- 
tion of the leaves is used by ballplayers to wash themselves in order to 
toughen their limbs. To enable them to spring quickly to their 
feet if thrown to the ground, the players bathe their limbs also with 
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a decoction of the small rush (/uneus feu/s). which, they say, always 
recovers its erect position, no matter how often trampled down. The 
white seeds of the viper’s bugloss (A/mm enlgare) were formerly used 
in Many Unportant veremonies of which the purpose was to look into 
the future. but have now been superseded by the ordinary glass beads 
of the traders, The culver root (Leptandra) is used in love conjura- 
tions, the omen being taken from the motion of the root when held in 
the hand. The campion (S/leae sfefdata), locally known as “rattle- 
snake's master.” is called gauédawd'sh7, “it disjoints itself.” beeanse the 
dried stalk is said to break off by joints. beginning at the top. As 
among the white mountaineers, the juice is held to be a sovereign 
remedy for snake bites, and it is even believed that the deadliest snake 
will flee from one who carries asmall portion of the root in his mouth. 

Almost all varieties of burs, from the Spanish needle up to the 
cocklebur and Jimsonweed, are classed together under the eeueric 
name of uvéstilin'isti, which may be freely rendered as * stickers.” 
From their habit of holding fast to whatever object they may happen 
to touch, they are believed to have an occult power for improving the 
memory and inducing stability of character. Very soon after a child 
is born, one of the smaller species, preferably the Lespedega repens, ts 
beaten up and a portion is put into x bow] of water taken from a fall 
or cataract, where the stream makes a constant noise. This is given to 
the child to drink on four snecessive days, with the intention of 
miuking him quick to learn and retain in memory anything once heard. 
The noise of the cataract from which the water is taken is believed to 
be the voice of Yaiiwi Gdnahi’ta, the ** Long Man,” or river god, 
teaching lessons which the child may understand, while the stream 
itself is revered for tts power to seize and hold anything cast npon its 
surface. A somewhat similar ceremony is sometimes used for adults, 
but in this case the matter is altogether more difficult, as there are 
tabus for four or seven days, and the mind must be kept fixed upon 
the purpose of the rite throughout the whole period, while it the sub- 
ject so far forgets himself as to lose his temper in that time he will 
remain of a quarrelsome disposition forever after. 

A flowering vine, known as 2eae/yu'st7, ** potato-like.” which grows 
in cultivated tields, and has a tuberous root somewhat resembling a 
potato, is used in hunting conjurations. The bruised root, from whieh 
amilky juice oozes, is rubbed upon the deer bleat. a 7!-chyeli/ski, with 
which the hunter imitates the bleating of the fawn. under the ide: 
that the doe, hearing it, will think that her offspring desires to suck, 
and will therefore come the sooner. Yhe putty-root (Adam-and-Eve, 
alplectrum hiemale), which is of an oily, mucilaginous nature, is car- 
ried Jy the deer hunter, who, on shooting a deer, puts a small piece 
of the chewed root into the wound, expecting as a necessary result to 
find the animal unusually fat whenskinned. Infants which seem to pine 
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and grow thin are bathed with a decoction of the same root in order 
to fatten them. The root of the rare plant known as Venus’ thytrap 
(Dioned), which has the remarkable property of catching and digest- 
ing insects whieh alight upon it, is chewed by the fisherman and spit 
upon the bait that no tish may eseape him, and the plant is tied upon 
the tish trap for the same purpose. 

The roet of a plant called watlinwe’Ati, @ having spirals,” is used 
in conjurations designed to predispose strangers in favor of the subject. 
The priest “takes it te water”—1. e., says certain: prayers over it 
while standing close to the running stream, then chews a small piece 
and rubs and blows it upon the body and arms of the patient, who is 
supposed to be about to start upon a journey, or to take part ina coun- 
ceil, with the result that all who meet him or Jisten to his words are at 
once pleased with his manner and appearance, and disposed to give 
every assistance to his projects. 


NOTES AND PARALLELS TO MYTHS 


In the preparation of the following notes and parallels the pur- 
pose has been to ineorporate every Cherokee variant or pseudomyth 
obtainable ‘from any source, and to give some explanation of tribal 
customs and beliefs touched upon in the myths, partienlarly among 
the Southern tribes. A certain number of parallels have been incor- 
porated, but it must be obvious that this field is too vast for treat- 
ment within the limits of a single volume. Moreover, in view of 
the small number of tribes that have yet been studied, in comparison 
with the great number still unstudied, it is very doubtful whetherthe 
time has arrived for any extended treatment of Indian mythology. 
The most complete index of parallels that has yet appeared is that 
accompanying the splendid collection by Dr Franz Boas, Indianische 
Sagen von der nordpacifisehen Kiiste Amerikas.* In drawing the line 
it has been found necessary to restriet comparisons, excepting in a 
few special cases, to the territory of the United States or the imme- 
diate border country, although this compels the omission of several 
of the best collections, particularly from the northwest coast and the 
interior of British America. Enough has been given to show thatour 
native tribes had myths of their own without borrowing from other 
races, and that these were so widely und constantly disseminated by 
trade and travel and interchange of ceremonial over wide areas as to 
make the Indian myth system as mueh a unit in this country as was 
the Aryan myth structure in Europe and Asia. Every additional 
tribal study may be expected to corroborate this result. 

A more special study of Cherokee myths in their connection with 
the medical and religions ritual of the tribe is reserved for a future 
puper, of whieh preliminary presentation has been given in the 
author's Sacred Formulas of the Cherokees, in the Seventh Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. 


STORIES AND STORY TELLERS (p. 229): Migration legend—In Buttrick’s Antiqui- 
ties* we find some notice of this migration legend, whieh, as given by the mission- 
ary, is unfortunately so badly mixed up with the Bible story that it is almost impos- 
sible toisolate the genuine. He starts them under the leadership of their ‘ greatest 
prophet,’ Wasi—who is simply Moses—in seareh of a far distant ecouutry where 
they may be safe fram their enemies. Who these enemies are, or in what quarter 
they live, is not stated. Soon after setting out they come toa great water, which 


1lAsher & Co., Berlin, 1895. 
2 Antiquities of the Cherokee Indians,compiled from the collection of Reverend Sabin Buttrick, 
their missionary from 1817 to 1847, as presented in the Indian Chieftain; Vinita, ludian Territory, 1854. 
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Was! strikes with his staff; the water divides so that they pass through safely, and 
then rolls back and prevents pursuit by their enemies. They then enter a wilder- 
Ness and come toa mountain, and we are treated to the Bible story of Sinai and the 
tables of stone. Trere also they receive sacred fire from heaven, which thereafter 
they carry with them until the house in which it is kept is at last destroyed by a 
hostile invasion. This portion of the myth seems to be genuine Indian (see nates to 
number Lt, The Mounds and the Constant Fire ’’). 

In this journcy “the tribes marched separately and also the clans. The clans 
were distinguished by having feathers of different colors fastened to their cars. They 
had two great standards, one white and one red. Phe white standard was under 
the control of the priests, and used for civil purposes; but the red etandard was 
under the direction of the war priests, for purposes of war and alam. These were 
earried when they journeyed, and the white standard erected in front of the Imild- 
ing above mentioned (the ark or palladium], when they rested.” 

They cross four rivers in all—whieh accords with the Indian idea of the sacred 
four—and sit down at last beyond the fourth, after having been for many years on 
the march, ‘Their whole journey through this wilderness was attended with great 
distress and danger. At one time they were beset by the most deadly kind of ser- 
pents, which destroyed a great many of the people, but at length their leader shot 
one with an arrow and drove them away. Again, they were walking along in single 
file, when the ground eravked open and a number of people sank down and were 
destroyed by the earth closing upon them, At another time they came nigh perish- 
ing for water. Their head men dug with their staves in all the low places, but could 
find no water. At length their leader found a most beautiful spring eoming out of a 
rock.?”! 

At one point in this migration, according to a tradition given to Schoolcraft by 
stand Watie, they encountered a large river or other great body of water, which 
they crossed upon a bridge made by tying grapevines together.? This idea af a vine 
bridge or ladder oceurs alxo in the traditions of the lroquois, Mandan, and other 
tribes. E 

Farther on the missionary already qnoted says: “Shield-eater once inquired if 
T ever heard of houses with flat roofs, saving that his father’s great erandfather used 
to say that once their people had a great town, with a high wall about it; that ona 
certain oceasion their enemies broke downa part of this wall; that the houses in this 
town had flat roofs—thongh, he used to say, this was so long ago it is not worth 
talking about now.’’* 

Fire of cane splints—Bartram thus deseribes the method as witnessed ly hin at 
Attasse (Autossee) among the Creeks about 1775. The fire which blazed up so niys- 
teriously may have been kept constantlysmoldering below, as deseribed in number 111: 

“As their virgils [sic] and manner of conducting their vexpers and mystical fire in 
this rotunda, are extremely singular, and altogether different from the eustoms and 
usages of any other people, } shall proceed to deseribe them. In the first place. the 
governor or officer who has the management of this business, with his servants 
attending, orders the black drink to be brewed, which is a decoction or infusion of 
the leaves and tender shoots of the eassine, This is done under an open shed or 
pavilion, at twenty or thirty yards distanee, directly opposite the door ef the eouncil- 
house. Next he orders Inindles of dry canes to be brought in: there are previously 
split and broken in pieces to about the length of two feet, and then placed obliquely 
crossways upon one another on the floor, forming a spiral cirele round about the 
great centre pillar, rising to a foot or eighteen inches in height from the ground; and 
this eircle spreading as it proeeeds round and round, often repeated from right to 


1Buttrick, Antiquities of the Cherokee Indians, pp. 9-10, 
Schoolcraft, Notes on the froquois, p. 359, 1517. 
$Butirick, op. cir, p. 10. 
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left, every revolution increases its diameter, and at length extends to the distance of 
ten or twelve feet from the eentre, more or less, according to the length of time the 
assembly or meeting is to continue. By the time these preparations are accom- 
plished, it is night, and the assembly have taken their seats in order. The exterior 
or outer end of the spiral cirele takes fire and immediately rises into a bright tlame 
(but how this is effected I did not plainly apprehend; I saw no person set fire to it; 
there might have been fire left on the earth; however I neither saw nor smelt fire or 
smoke until the blaze instantly aseended upwards), which gradually and slowly 
creeps round the centre pillar, with the course of the sun, feeding on the dry canes, 
and affords a cheerful, gentle and sutiicient light until the cirele Is consumed, when 
the council hreaks up.’’! 

1. Jlow THE WORLD WAs MADE (p. 239): From decay of the old tradition and admix- 
ture of Bible ideas the Cherokee genesis myth is too far broken down to be recovered 
excepting in disjointed fragments. The completeness of the destruction may be 
judged by studying the similar myth of the Iroquois or the Ojibwa. What is here 
preserved was obtained ehiefly from Swimmer and John Ax, the two most compe- 
tent authorities of the eastern band. The evergreen story is from Ta’gwadihi’. The 
ineident of the brother striking his sister with a fish to make her pregnant was given 
by Aydsta, and may have a phallic meaning. John Ax says the pregnancy was 
brought about by the ‘‘Little People’? Yuiiwi Tsunsdi’, who commianded the woman 
to rub spittle (of the brother?) upon her back, and to lie upon her breast, with her 
body completely covered, for seven days and nights, at the end of whieh period the 
ehild was born, and another thereafter every seven days until the period was made 
longer. According to Wafford the first man was created blind and remained so for 
some time. The incident of the buzzard shaping the mountains oeeurs also in the 
genesis myth of the Creeks* and Yuchi,* southern neighbors of the Cherokee, but 
by them the first earth is said to have been brought up from under the water by the 
erawfish. Among the northern tribes it is commonly the turtle which continues to 
support the earth upon its back. The water heetle referred to is the Gyrinus, locally 
known as mellow bug or apple beetle. One variant makes the dilsta’ya'tl, water- 
spider (‘‘seissors,’’ Dolomedes), help in the work. Nothing is said az to whence the 
sun is obtained. By some tribes it is believed to be a gaming wheel stolen from a 
race of superior beings. See also number 7, ‘‘The Journey to the Sunrise.” 

The missionaries Buttrick and Washburn give versions of the Cherokee genesis, 
both of which are so badly warped by Bihle interpretation as to be wartliless. 
No native cosmogonie myth yet reeorded goes hack to the first act of creation, but 
all start ont with a world and living creatures already in existence, though not in 
their final form and eondition. 

Tland-brecith—The Cherokee word is utamd7hilé, from wrdyi, hand. This is not 
to be taken literally, but is a figurative expression much used in the sacred formulas 
to denote a serial interval of space. The idea of successive removals of the sun, in 
order to modify the excessive heat, is found with other tribes. Buttrick, already 
quoted, says in his statement of the Cherokee eosmogony:, ‘‘ When God created the 
world he made a heaven or firmament about as high as the tops of the mountains, 
but this was too warm. He then created a second, which was also too warm. Ile 
thus proeeeded till he had ereated seven heavens and in the seventh fixed His ahode. 
During some of their prayers they raise their hands to the first, second, third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth and seventh heaven,”’ ete.* 


Travels, pp. 449-450. 

£W. 0. Tuggle, Myths of the Creeks, MS, 187. Copy in archives of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology. 

@A_S.Gatsehet, Some Mythie Stories of the Yuchi Indians, in American Anthropologist, v1, p. 
281, July, 1493. 

4 Antiquities. 
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In Hindu cosmogony also we tind seven heavens or stages, increasing in sanctity 
as they ascend: the Aztees had nine, as had also the ancient Scandinavians.’ Some 
Polynesian tribes have ten, each built of azure stone, with apertures for intercom- 
munication. The lowest originally almost touched the earth and was elevated to its 
present position by successive pushes from the gods Ru and Matti, resting tirst pros- 
trate upon the ground, then upon their knees, then lifting with their shoulders, their 
hands, and their tiager tips, until a last supreme effort sent it to its present place? 

Serous The sacred monbers— tn every tribe and ailt throughout the world we find 
sacred numbers. Christianity and the Christian world have three and seven. The 
Tndian has always four as the prineipal saered number, with usually another only 
slightly subordinated. The two sacred numbers of the Cherokee are four and seven, 
the latter being the actual number of the tribal clans, the formulistie number of 
upper worlds or heavens, and the ceremonial nnmiber of paragraphs or repetitions in 
the prineipal formulas. Thus in the prayers tor long life the priest raises his client 
by successive stages to the tirst, second, third, fourth, and finally to the seventh 
heaven before the end is aceonplished. The sacred four has direct relation to the 
four cardinal points, while seven, besides these, ineludes also ‘fabove,”’ “below,” 
and “here in the center." In many tribal rituals color and sometimes sex are 
assigned to cach point of direction. In the sacred Cherokee formulas the spirits of 
the East, South, West, and North are, respectively, Red, White, Black, and Blue, 
and each color has also its own symbolic meaning of Power (War), Peace, Death, 
and Defeat. 


2. THE First Fire (p. 240): This niyth was obtained from Swimmer and John Ax. 
It ix noted also in Foster's “Sequoyah’’? and in the Wahnenauhi manuscript. The 
‘uksu/hl and the glee! are, respectively, the Coluber obsoletusanad Bascanion constrictor. 
The water-spider is the large hairy species -Irgyroueta. 

Tn the version given in the Wahnenauhi manuscript the Possum and the Buzzard 
first make the trial, but eome back unsuecessful, one losing the hair from his tail, 
while the other has the feathers scorched from his head and neck. In another yer- 
sion the Dragon-fly assists the Water-spider by pushing the tusti from behind. In 
the corresponding Creek myth, as given in the Tuggle mannscript, the Rabbit 
obtains tire by the stratagem of touehing to the blaze a cap trimmed with sticks of 
rosin, while pretending to hend low in the danee. In the Jiearilla myth the Fox 
steals tire by wrapping cedar bark around his tail and thrusting it into the blaze 
while daneing around the cirele.® 

3. NKana/ti AND SELU: ORIGIN OF CORN AND GAME (p. 242): This story was obtained in 
nearly the sanie form from Swimmer and John Ax (east) and from Wafford (west), and 
aversion is also given in the Wahnenanhi manuscript. Hagar notes it briefly in his 
manuscript Stellar Legends of the Cherokee. So much of belief and custom 
depend upon the myth of Kana/tf that references to the principal incidents are eon- 
stant in the songs and formulas. It is one of those myths held so sacred that in the 
old days one who wished to hear it from the priest of the tradition must first purify 
himself by ‘‘going te water,” i. e., bathing in the running stream before daylight 
when still fasting, while the priest performed his mystie ceremonies upon the bank. 

In his Letters from the Alleghany Mountains, written more than fifty vears ago, 
Lanman gives (pp. 136, 137) a very fair synopsis of this myth, locating the game 


1E. G. Squier, The Serpent symbol and the Worship of the Reeiproeal Principles of Nature in Amer- 
ica Am. Archeological Researches, 1); New York, 1851. 

2Rev. Wim. W. Gill, Myths and Songs from the South Pacitic, with a preface by F. Max Miller; 
London, 1876, pp. 18, 21, 5s, 71. 

2G. E, Foster, Sequoyah, the American Cadmus and Modern Moses; Philadelphia, Indian Rights 
Association, 1855 


?. 
4Historical Sketches of the Cherokees, together with some of their Customs, Traditions, and Super- 
Stitions, by Wahnenauhi, # Cherokee Indian; Ms in archives of the Burenu of American Ethnology. 
5 Frank Russell, Myths of the Jicarilla Apaches, in Journal of Am, Folklore, Octuber, 1898. 
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preserve of Kana/tl, whom he makes an old Cherokee chief, in a (traditional) cave 
on the north side of the Black monntain, now Mount Mitchell, in Yancey county, 
North Carolina, the highest peak east of the Rocky mountains. After his father had 
disappeared, and could not be found by long search, ‘*The boy fired an arrow 
towards the north, but it returned and fell at his feet, and he knew that his father 
had not travelled in that direction. He also fired one towards the east and the south 
and the west, but they all came back in the same manner. Jie then thought that he 
would fire one directly above his head, and it so happened that this arrow never 
returned, and so the boy knew that his father had gone to the spirit land. The 
Great Spirit was angry with the Cherokee nation, and to jmnish it for the offense of 
the foolish boy he tore away the cave from the side of the Black mountain and left 
only a large cliff in its place, which is now a conspicnous feature, and he then 
declared that the time would come when another race of men should possess the 
monntains where the Cherokees had flonrisled for many generations.” 

The story has numerous parallels in Indian myth, so many in fact that almost 
every important concept occurring in it is duplicated in the North, in the South, and 
on the plains, and will probably be found also west of the mountains when sufficient 
material of that region shall have been collected. The Ojibwa story of ‘The Ween- 
digoes,’"' in particular, has many striking points of resemblance; so, also, the Omaha 
myth, ‘‘Two-faces and the Twin Brothers,”’ as given hy Dorsey.? 

His wife was Selu, ** Corn’’—In Cherokee belief, as in the nythologies of nearly 
every eastern tribe, the corn spirit is a woman, and the plant itself has sprung origi- 
nally from the blood drops or the dead bedy of the Corn Woman. In the Cherokee 
sacred formulas the corn is sometimes Invoked as Agawe/la, ‘*The Old Woman.” and 
one myth (number 72, ‘The Hunter and Selu’’) tells how a hunter once witnessed 
the transformation of the growing stalk into a beantiful woman. 

In the Creek myth ‘Origin of Indian Corn,”’ as given in the Tuggle manuscript, 
the corn plant appears to be the transformed body of an old woman whose only son, 
endowed with magic powers, hax developed from a single drop of her (menstrual?) 
hlood. 

In Iroqnois legend, according to Morgan, the corn plant sprang from the bosom 
of the mother of the Great Spirit (sic) after her burial. The spirits of corn, bean, and 
squash are represented as three sisters. ‘‘They are supposed to have the forms of 
leantiful females, fo be very fond of eaeh other, and to delight to dwell together. 
This last belief is illustrated by a natural adaptation of the plants themselves to grow 
up together in the same field and perhaps from the same hill,’’® 

Sprang from blood—This concept of a child born of blood drops reappears in the 
Cherokee story of Tsulkalt’ (see number 81). Its occurrence among the Creeks has 
just been noted. It is found also among the Dakota (Dorsey, ‘The Blood-clots Boy,” 
in Contributions to North American Ethnology, 1x, 1898), Omaha (Dorsey, ‘The 
Rabbit and the Grizzly Bear,’ Cont. to N. A. Eth., v1, 1890), Blackfeet (‘‘ Kutoyis,”’ 
in Grinnell, ‘‘ Blackfoot Lodge Tales’; New York, 1892), and other tribes. Usnally 
the child thus born is of wilder and more mischievous nature than is common, 

Deer shut up in hole—The Indian belief that the game animals were originally shut 
up ina caye, from which they were afterward released by aceident or trickery, is 
very widespread. In the Tuggle version of the Creek account of the creation of 
the earth we find the deer thus shnt up and afterward set free. The Iroquois 
“believed that the game animals were not always free, but were enclosed in a cavern 


1H, R. Schooleraft, Algic Researches, Comprising Inquiries Respecting the Mental Charactcristics of 
the North American Indians; first series, Indian Tales and Legends (two volumes); New York, 1839. 

2 The Dhegiha Language, in Contributions to North American Ethnology, v1 (Department of the Inte- 
rior, U. $. Geographical and Geological Survey of the Rocky Mountain Region. J. W. Powell in 
charge), Washington, 1. C. 

4 League of the Irequois, pp. 161, 162, and 199. 
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where they had been concealed by Tawiskara’; but that they might increase and 
fill the forest Yoskeha’ gave them treedom."? The same idea occurs in the Omaha 
story of “Tetinike, the Brothers and Sister’? (Dorsey, in Coutribntions to North 
American Ethnology, v1, 1800). The Kiowa tell how the buffalo were kept thus 
imprisoned by the Crow until released by Sinti when the people were all starving 
for want of meat. When the buffalo so suddenly and completely disappeared from 
the plains about iwenty-tive years ago, the prairie tribes were tnable to realize that 
it had heen exterminated, but tor a dong time cherished the belief that it had been 
again shut up by the superior powcr of the whites in some underground prison, from 
which the spells of their own medicine men would yet bring it back (sce references 
in the author's Calendar History af the Kiowa Indians, in Seventeenth Annnal 
Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, part 1, 1901). The Kiowa tradition is 
almost exactly paralleled among the Jicarilla (Russell, Myths of the Jiearilla Apaches, 
in Journal of American Folk-Lore, Oct., 1898). 

Storehouse—The unwadi/t, or storehouse for corn, beans, dried pumpkins, and other 
provisions, was a feature of every Cherokee homestead and was probably conimon 
to all the southern tribes. Lawson thus describes it among the Santee in South 
Carolina about the year £700: 

“They make themselves cribs after a yery curious manner, wherein they sccure 
their corn from vermin, which are more frequent in these warm climates than in 
countries more distant from the snn. These pretty fabrics are commonly supported 
with eight feet or posts about seven feet high from the ground, well daubed within 
and without upon laths, with loam or clay, which makes them tight and ft to keep 
out the smallest inseet, there being a small door at the gable end, which is made of 
the same composition and to be removed at pleasure, being no bigeer than that 
a slender man may creep in at, cementing the door up with the same earth when 
they take the corn ont of the crib and are going from home, always finding their 
granarics in the same posture they left them—theft to each other being altogether 
unpracticed."”? 


Rubbed her stomach—This miraculous proenring of provisions by rabbing the body 
oceurs also in nember 76, ‘The Bear Man.” 

Knew their thoughits—Mind reading is a frequent concept in Indian myth and oceurs 
in more than one Cherokee story. 

Seven dves—The idea of sacred numbers has already been noted, and the constant 
recurrence of seven in the present myth exemplifies well the importance of that- 
number in Cherokee ritual. 

af ¢uftof down—In the Omaha story, **The Corn Woman and the Buffalo Woman’’ 
(Dorsey, Contributions to Narth American Ethnology, v1, 1890), the magician changes 
himself into a feather and allows himself to he blown about by the wind in order ta 
accomplish his purpose, The wolf docs the sane ina Thompson River myth? The 
seli-transformation of the hero inte a tuft of bird’s down, a feather, a leaf, or some 
other light object, which is then carried hy the wind wherever he wishes to go, is 
very common in Tndian myth. 

Play ball against (hem—This is a Cherokee figurative expression for a contest of any 
kind, more particularly a battle. 

Left an apea space—When the Cherokee eonjurer, by his magie spells, coils the 
great (invisible) serpent around the house of a sick man to keep off the witches, he 
is always careful to leave a small space between the head and tail of the snake, so 
that the members of the family can go slown to the spring to get water. 


I Hewitt, Cosmogonic Gods of the Iroquois, in Prov. Am. Ass, Adv. Sci., XLIV, 1895, 

2 History of Carolina, ed. 1860, p, 35. 

> Traditions of the Thompson River Indians of British Columbia, colleeted nnd annotated by James 
Teit, with introduction by Franz Boas (Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore society, V1); Boston 
and New York, 1898, p. 74, 
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Wolres—The wolf is regarded as the servant and watchdog of Kana’ti. See 
number 15, ‘‘The Fourfooted Tribes.”’ 

From these hare come all—In nearly every Indian mythology we find the idea of 
certain animal tribes being deseended from a single survivor of some great slaughter 
by an early hero god or trickster. Thus the Kiowa say that all the prairie dogs on 
the plains are descended from a single little fellow who was tuo wary to close his eyes, 
ax his companions did, when the hungry vagrant Sinti was planning to capture them 
all for hix dinner under pretense of teaching fhen: a new dance. 

-l gaming wheel—This was the stone wheel or circular disk used in the wheel-and- 
stick game called by the Cherokee gatayiisti, and which in one form or another 
was practically universal among the tribes. It was the game played by the great 
mythie gambler Uiitsaiy!’ (see number 63). It has sometimes been known in the 
north ax the ‘‘snow-snake,’’ while to the early southern traders it was known as 
chinki or chinegkey, a corruption of the Creek name, Timberlake (page 77) men- 
tions it under the name of netfeceewau—tor which there seems to he no other 
authority—as he saw it among the Cherokee in 1762.) It was also noted among the 
Carolina tribes by Lederer in 1670 and Lawson in 1701. John Ax, the oldest man 
now living among the East Cherokee, ix the only one remaining in the tribe who has 
ever played the game, having been instructed in it when a small boy by an old man 
who desired to keep up the memory of the ancient things. The sticks used have 
Jong since disappeared, but the stones remain, being frequently picked up in the 
plowed fields, especially in the neighborhood of mounds. The best description of 
the southern game is given by Adair: 

“They have near their state house a square piece of ground well cleaned, and fine 
sand is carefully strewed over it, when requisite, to promote a swiiter motion to what. 
they throw along the surface. Only one, or two on a side, play at this ancient game. 
They have a stone about two fingers broad at the edge and two spans round, ach 
party has a pole of about eight feet long, sinooth, and tapering at each end, the points 
flat. They sect off abreast of each other at 6 vards from the end of the playground; 
then one of them hurls the stone on its edge, in as direct a lineas he can, a considera- 
ble distance toward the middle of the other end of the square. When they have ran 
{sic] a few yards each darts his pole, anointed with bear’s oil, with a proper force, as 
near as he ean guess in proportion to the motion of the stone, that the end may lie 
close to the stone. When this is the case, the person counts two of the game, and in 
proportion to the nearness of the poles to the mark, one is counted, unless by meas- 
uring both are found to be at an equal distance from the stone. In this manner the 
players will keep running most part of the day at half speed, under the violent heat 
of the sun, staking their silver ornaments, their nose, finger and ear rings; their 
breast, arm and wrist plates, and even all their wearing apparel except that which 
barely covers their middle. AH the American Indians are much addicted to this 
game, which to us appears to be a task of stupid drudgery. It seems, however, to be 
of early origin, when their forefathers used diversions as simple as their manners. 
The hurling stones they use at present were time immemorial rubbed smooth on the 
rocks, and with prodigious labour, They are kept with the strictest religious care 
from one generation to another, and are exempted from being buried with the dead. 
They belong to the town where they are used, and are carefully preserved.’”? 

In one yersion of the Kana’ti myth the wheel is an arrow, which the wild hoy 
shoots toward the four cardinal points and finally straight upward, when it comes 
back no more. When they get above the sky they find Kana/ti and Selu sitting 
together, with the arrow sticking in the ground in front of them. In the Creek 
story, ‘The Lion [Panther?] and the Little Girl,”’ of the Tuggle collection, the hon 
has a wheel “which could find anything that was lost.” 


1 Memoirs, p. 77. 
2 History of the American Indians, p. 401, 
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The tvilight md—Ustnhi‘yt, “ Where it is always growing dark,”’ the spirit land in 
the west. This is the word constantly used in the sacred formnias to denote the 
west, Instead of the ordinary word Wude/Tighii’y?, ¢ Where itsets."" In the same way 
Nandy), or Nonidet’), the “Sun place, or region,” is (he formulistic name for the 
east instead of Digalifgh’yi, ‘Where it Ci. e.. the sun] comes ap.” the ordinary 
term. These archaic expressions give to myths and formulas a peculiar beauty which 
is lost in the translation. As the interpreter once said, “TD leve to hear these old 
words." 


Mruck by Ughteing—With the American tribes, as in Enrepe, a mysterious potency 
attaches to the wood of a tree whieh has been struck by lightning. The Cherokce 
conjurers claim to do wonderful) things by means of such wood.  Splinters of it are 
frequently lmried in the field to make the corn grow. It must net be forgotten that 
the boys in this myth are Thander Boys. 

The ead of the warld—See notes to number 7, “The Jonrney to the Snnrise.”’ 

elnisga’ya Tsnedi7—Abbreviated fron Anisga’ya Tsunsdi7ga, ‘Little Men,” 
These two sons of Kana’ti, whe are sometimes called Thunder Boys and who live in 
in Ustihi’yi ahove the sky vault. must not be confounded with the Yanw! Tsunsdi’, 
or * Little People,” who are also Thunderers, but who live in caves of the rovks and 
vause the short. sharp elaps of thunder. There is also the Great Thunderer, the 
thunder of the whirlwind and the hurricane, who seems to be identical with Kana/tt 
himselt. 

Deer songs—The Indian hunters of the olden time had many songs intended to 
‘all up the deer and the bear. Most of these have perished, but a few are still 
remembered. They were sung by the hunter, with sume accompanying ceremony, to 
a sweetly plaintive tune, either before starting out or on reaching the hunting ground. 

One Cherokee deer song, sung with repetition, may be freely rendered: 


O Deer, you stand close by the tree, 

You sweeten your saliva with acorns, 

Now you are standing near, 

You have come where your food rests on the ground, 


Gatschet, in his Creek Migration Legend (1, p. 79), gives the following translation 
of a Hichitee deer hunting song: 


somewhere (the deer) lies on the ground, I think; I walk about. 
Awake, arise, stand up! 
It is raising up its head, I helieve; T walk about. 
Awake, arise, stand up! 
It attempts to rise, J believe; I walk abont. 
Awake, arise, stand up! 
Slowly it raises its body, I think; 1 walk about. 
Awake, arise, stand up! 
Tt has now rixen on its feet, I presume; IT walk about. 
Awake, arise, stand up! 


4. ORIGIN OF DISEASE AND MEDICINE (p. 250): This myth was obtained first from 
Swimmer, as explaining the theory upon which Is based the medical practice of the 
Cherokee doctor. 1t was afterward beard, with less detail, from: John Ax (east) 
and James Watford (west), It was originally pollished in the author's Sacred 
Formulas of the Cherokees, in the seventh Annual Report of the Burean of 
Ethnology. 

Tn the mythology of most Indian tribes, as well as of primitive peoples generally, 
disease is causedl by animal spirits, ghosts, or witcheraft, and the doctor's efforts are 
directed chiefly to driving out the malevolent spirit. In Creek belief, according ta 
the Tuggle manuscript, ‘tall disease is cansed by the winds, which are born in the 
air and then deseend to the earth.’’ It is doubtful, however, if this statement is 
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intended to apply to more than a few classes of disease, and another myth in the 
sane collection recites that “once upon a time the leasts, birds, and reptiles held a 
council to devise means to destroy the enemy, man.” Foran extended discussion of 
the Indian medical theory, see the anthor’s paper mentioned above. 

Anime? chiefs and tribes—For an exposition of the Cherokee theory of the tribal 
organization of the animals, with townhouses and councils, under such chiefs as the 
White Bear, the Little Deer, etc., see number 15, ‘The Fourtooted Tribes.” 

Kuwd/ht mountam—“The Mulberry place,” one of the high peaks in the Great 
Smoky mountains, on the dividing line between Swain county, North Carolina, and 
Sevier county, Tennessee. The bears have a townhouse under it. 

tsk the bear’s pardon—See number 15, ‘The Fourfooted Tribes,’”’ and notes. 

The ground squirvel’s stripes—According to a Creek myth in the Tuggle collection 
the stripes on the back of the ground squirrel were made by the bear, who scratched 
the little fellow in anger at a council held by the animals to decide npon the proper 
division of day and night. Precisely the same explanation is given by the Iroqnois 
of New York state! and by the Thompson River Indians of British Columbia.? 


5. Tur DAcGHTER of THE SuN: ORIGIN oF DEATH (p. 252): This is one of the 
principal myths of the Cherokee, and like most of its class, hax several variants. 
The sequel has an obvious resemblance to the myth of Pandora. It was obtained in 
whole or in part from Swimmer, Jolin Ax, James Blythe, and others of the eastern 
band. The version inainly foNowed is that of Swimmer, which differs in important 
details from that of John Ax. 

As told by John Ax, it is the Sun herself, instead of her daughter, who is killed, 
the daughter having heen assigned the duty of lighting the earth after the death of 
her mother, the original Sun, The only snakes mentioned are the Spreading Adder 
and the Rattlesnake, the first being a transformed man, while the other is a stick, 
upon which the Little Men cut seven rings before throwing it in the pathway of the 
Sun, where it becomes a rattlesnake. The seven rods or staves of the Swimmer ver- 
sion are with John Ax seven corncobs, which are thrown at the girl as she passes 
in the dance (cf. Hagar variant of number 8in notes). The Little Men (see number 3, 
‘“‘Kana/t! and Selu,”’ and other stories) belong to the John Ax version. The others 
have only a conjurer or chief to direct proceedings. 

This myth is noted in the Payne manuscript, of date about 1835, quoted in Squier, 
Serpent Symbol, page 67: ‘The Cherokees state that a number of beings were 
engaged in the creation. The Sun was made first. The intention of the creators 
was that men should live always. But the Sun, when he passed over, told them 
that there was not land enough and that people had better die. At length the 
daughter of the Sun, whe was with them, was bitten by a snake and died. The 
Sun, on his return, inquired for her and was told that she was dead. He then con- 
sented that haman beings night live always, and told them to take a box and go 
where the spirit of his daughter was and bring it back to her body, charging them 
that when they got her spirit they should not open the box until they had arrived 
where her body was. However, impelled by curiosity, they opened it, contrary to 
the injunction of the Sun, and the spirit escaped; and then the fate of all men was 
decided, that they must die.”’ This ts copied without credit by Foster, Sequoyah, 
page 241. 

Another version is thus given by the missionary Buttrick, who died in 1847, in 
his Antiquities of the Cherokee Indians, page 3: ‘‘Soon after the creation one of the 
family was bitten by a serpent and died. All possible means were resorted to to 
bring back life, but in vain. Being overcome in this first instance, the whole race 
was doomed to follow, not only to death, but to misery afterwards, as it was supposed 


1Erminnie smith, Myths of the Iroquois, in Second Aunual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
p. 96. \ 
2Teit, Thompson River ‘Yraditions, p. 61. 
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that that person went to nisery, Another tradition says that soon after the creation 
a young woman was bitten by a serpent and died, and her spirit went to a certain 
place, and the people were told that if they would get her spirit back to her body 
that the body would live again, and they would prevent the general mortality of the 
body, Some young men therefore started with a box to catch the spirit. They 
went toa place and saw it dancing about, and at length caught it in the box aml 
shut the lid, so as to contine it, and started back. But the spirit kept constantly 
pleading with them to open the bex, so as to afford a litde light, but they hurried 
on until they arrived near the place where the body was, and then, on account of her 
peculiar urgency, they removed the lid a very little, and out tlew the spirit and was 
gone, and with it all their hopes of immortality.” 

Tna variant neted by Hagar the messengers carry four staves and are seven diys 
traveling to the ghost country. ‘*They found lier dancing in the land of spirits. 
They struck her with the first ‘stick,’ it produced no effeet—with the second, and she 
ceased to dance—with the third, and she looked around—with the fourth, and she 
came to them, They made a bex and placed her in it.” Pre was told by one 
jnformant: ‘SOnly one ian ever returned from the land of souls, He went there in 
a dream afterasnake had strack him in the forehead. He, Turkey-head, came buck 
seven days after and deseribed it all. The dead go eastward at first, then westward 
to the Land of Twilight. Tt is in the west in the sky, but not amongst the stars’ 
(stellar Legends of the Cherokee, MS, 189s). 

Ina Shawane myth a girl dies, and, after grieving long for her, her brother sets 
out to bring her hack from the land of shadows. Ue travels west until he reaches 
the place where the earth and sky meet; then he goes through and climbs up on the 
other side until he comes to the house of a great beneficent spirit, who is designated, 
aceording to the Indian system of respect, as grandfather. On learning his errand 
this helper gives him ‘medicine’? by which he will be able to enter the spirit 
world, and instructs him iow and in what direction to proceed to find his sister. 
“He said she would be at a dance, and when she rose to join in the movement he 
must seize and ensconce her in the hollow of a reed with whieh he was furnished, 
and cover the orifice with the end of his finger.” He does as direeted, secures his 
sister, and returns to the house of his instructor, who transforms both inte material 
beings again, and, after giving them sacred rituals to take back to their tribe, dis- 
niisses them by a shorter route through a trapdoor in the sky.! 

In an Algonquian myth of New Brunswick a bereaved father seeks lis son’s soul in 
the spirit domain of Papkootpawat, the Indian Plato, who gives it to him in the shape 
of anut, which he is told to insert in his son’s bedy, when the bey will come to 
life. He puts it inte a pouch,and returns with the friends who had accompaiied 
him. Preparations are made for a dance of rejoicing. **The father, wishing to take 
yaurt in it, gave his son’s soul to the keeping of a squaw who stood by, Being curious 
to see it,she opened the bag, on which it escaped at once and took its flight for the 
realms of Papkootpawut.”? Ina myth from British Columbia two brothers go upon 
aslinilar errand te bring back their mother’s soul, After crossing over a great lake 
they approach the shore of the spirit world and hear the sound of singing and dane- 
ing in the distances, bat are stopped at the landing by a sentinel, who tells them: 
“Your mother is here, but you cannot enter alive to see her, neither can you take 
her away.” One of them said,‘ } must see her! Then the man took his body or 
Mortal part away from bin and he entered, The other brother came back.* 


i Josiah Gregg, The Comimeree of the Priaries, or The Journal of a Sunta Fe Yrader boring Eiglit 
Expeditions across the Great Western Prairies and a Residenee of Nenrly Nine Years in Northern 
Mexico; vol. 1, pp. 289-210; New York «nd London, 1544. 

= Francis Parkman, The Jesnits in North America in the severtecuth Century, second lidion, p. 
Taxnili (quoting Le Clere): Boston, 1567, 

STeit, Thompson River Traditions. p. so. 
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In the ancient Egyptian legend of Ra and Isis, preserved in a Turin papyrus dating 
from the twentieth dynasty, the goddess Isis, wishing to force from the great god 
Ra, the sun, the secret of his power, sends a serpent to bite him, with the intention 
of demanding the secret for herself as the price of assistance. Taking some of her 
spittle, “Isis with her hand kneaded it together with the earth that was there. She 
made thereof a sacred serpent unte which she gave the form of a spear. She... 
cast iton the way which the great god traversed in his double kingdom whenever 
he would. The venerable god advanced, the gods who seryed him as their Pharaoh 
followed him, he went forth as on every day. Then the sacred serpent bit hin. 
The divine god opened his mouth and his ery reached unto heaven . . . The poison 
seized’ on his flesh,’” ete.? 

The sky vauli—See other references in number 1, “ How the World was Made;” 
number 3, ‘‘ Kanati and Selu,” and number 7, ‘The Journey to the Sunrise.” 

My grandchildreun—The Sun calls the people ts@figili4st, “my grandchildren,” this 
being the term used by maternal grandparents, the corresponding term used by 
paternal grandparents being tsifgin/si. The Moon calls the people tsiahina ti, “my 
younger brothers,” the term used by a male speaking, the Moon being personified 
as a man in Cherokee mythology. The corresponding term used by a female is 
tstinhkita’ 

The Little Men—The Thunder Boys, sons of Kana’t! (see number 3, ‘ Kana’th and 
selu’’), They are always represented as beneficent wonder workers, of great power. 

Changet to suakes—The Cherokee names af the rattlesnake (Crotalus), copper- 
head ( Trigonocephedus), and spreasting adder (ITeteradon) are, respectively, idsanati, 
“he has a bell’? (2); wd/dige’é askd70, “ red-lrown head”; and daTikstd’, “ yvomiter,”’ 
from its habit of vomiting yellow slime, as is told in the story. For more concerning 
the Uktena see number 50, “ The Uktena and the Ulifist/t7.” 

HTeand-breadti—See note to number J, ‘f Haw the World was Made.” 

6. How THEY BROUGHT BACK THE TOBACCO (p, 254): The first version of this myth 
as here given was obtained from Swimmer, and agrees with that of John Ax, except 
that for the humming bird the latter substitutes the wasult, or large red-brown moth, 
whieh flies about the tobaceo flower in the evening, and states that it was selected 
because it could fly so quietly that it would not he noticed. The second version was 
obtained from Wafford, in the Cherokee Nation west, who beard it from his great- 
uncle nearly ninety years ago, and differs so much from the other that it has seemed 
best ti vive it separately. The incident of the tree which grows taller as the man 
climbs it has close parallels in the mythology of the Kiowa and other Western 
tribes, but bas no obvious connection with the story, and is probably either one of 
a series of adventures originally belonging to the trip or clse a fragment front some 
otherwise forgotten myth. It may be mentioned that Watford was a man of rather 
practical character, with but little interest or memory for stories, being able to fill in 
details of but few of the large number which he remembered haying heard when 
a boy. 

In his Letters from the ANeghany Mountains, pages 119-121, Lanman gives the story 
as he obtained it in 1848 from Chief Kalabti (see p. 173), still well remembered by those 
who knew him as an authority upon tribal traditions and ritual. In the N4élaha 
version the story is connected with Hickerynut gap, a remarkable pass mm the Blue 
ridge svutheast from Asheville, North Carolina, and a comparison with the later 
versions shows elearly how much has been Jost in fifty years. The whole body of 
Cherokee tradition has probably suffered a proportionate loss, 

“Before visiting this remarkable passage through the monntains | Hickorynut gap], 
T endeavored to ascertain, from the Cherokees of Qualla town, its original Indian 


t Alfred Wiedeinann, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians; New York, 1897, p. 55. 
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name, but without succeeding. Ht was my good fortune, however, to obtain a rotmuin- 
tie legend conneeted therewith, 17 heard it from the lips of a cbief who glories in the 
two names of All-bones and Fiying-squirrel, and, thongh be oeeupied ne less than 
two honrs in telling the story, T will endeavor to give it to my readers in about live 
minutes. 

“There was a time when the Cherokees were without the famous tse-/aagh, or 
tobacee weed, with whieh they had previously been made acquainted by a wander: 
ing stranger from the far east. Having smoked it in their large stone pipes, they 
became impatient to obtain it tin abundance. They ascertained that the country 
where it grew in the greatest quantities was situated on the big waters, and that the 
gateway to that canntry (a mighty gorge among the mountains) was perpetually 
guarded by an inmmense nnimober of littke people or spirits. \ couneil of the bravest 
men in the nation was ealled, and, while they were discussing the dangers of visiting 
the unknown country, and bringing therefrom a large knapsack of the fragrant 
tobaveo, a vonng man stepped boldly forward and said that be would undertake the 
task. The young warrior departed on his nission and never returned, “The Cherokee 
nation was now ip great tribulation, and another couneil was held to decide upan a 
new ineasure. At this council a celebrated magician rose and expressed his willing- 
ness to relieve his people of their difticenities, and informed them that he would visit 
the tobacco country and see what he could accomplish. Tle turned himself into a 
mole, and as sueh made his appearance castward of the mountains; but having heen 
pursued by the guardian spirits, he was compelled to return withont anv spoil He 
uext turned himself into a humming-hird, and thus succeeded, to a very limited 
extent, in obtaining what he needed. On returning to bis country he found a num- 
ber of his friends at the point of death, on account of their intense desire for the 
fragrant weed; whereupon he placed some of it in a pipe, and, having blown the 
smoke into the nostrils of those who were sick, they all revived and were quite 
happy The magician now took into his head that he would revenge the loss of the 
young warricr, and at the same time become the sole possessor of all the tobacco in 
the unknown Jand, He therefore turned himself into a whirlwind, and in passing 
through the Hickorynut gorge he stripped the mountains of their vegetation, and 
seattered huge rocks in every part of the narrow valley; wherenpen the little people 
were all frightened away. and he was the only being in the country eastward of the 
mountains. In the bed of a stream: he found the bones of the yonng warriar, and 
having brought them to life, and turned hiwself into a man again, the twain returned 
to their own country heavily laden with tobacco; and ever since that time it has 
been very abundant throughout the entire land.” 

In the Troqnoix story of The Lad and the Chestnuts,” the Cherokee myth is par- 
alleled with the substitution of a chestnut tree guarded by a white heron tor the 
tobacco plant watehed by the dagal' kt geese (see Smith, Myths of the Troquois, in 
seeand Annual Report Bureau of Ethnology, 1883). 

Tobacco—Tohbaceo, as ix well known, is of American origin and is sacred among 
nearly al] our tribes, having an important place in almost every deliberative or reli- 


gious ceremony. The tobaceo of commerce (Nicotiana tabacum) was introduced trom 
the West Indies. The original tobaceo of the Cherokee and other eastern tribes was 
the ** wild tobacco | Nicotine rustic 


a), Which they distinguish now as tsd/-ageayai/, 
“old tobacco.” By the Proquois the same species is called the ‘real tobacco,” 

Dayal ka qeese.—The dagtl’kit is the American white-fronted goose (fuser albifrons 
gambeli), eis said to have been of binish-white color, and to have been common 
in the low country toward the coast, but very rare in the mountains. About the 
end of September it goes south, and can be heard at night flying far overhead and 
erying dugali! dugalti! dugali? Swinuuer had heard them passing over, bnt had 
NeEVCY seel one. 
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7. THE JOURNEY TO THE sCNRISE (p. 255): This story, obtained from John Ax, 
with additional details by Swimmer and Wafford. has parallels in many tribes. 
Swiminer did not know the burial ineident, but said—evidently a more recent inter- 
polation—that when they came near the sunrise they found therea race of black men 
atwork. Jt issomewhat remarkable that the story has nothing to say of the travelers 
reaching the ocean, ax the Cherokee were well aware of its proximity. 

What the Sen is ike—Aecording to the Payne manuscript, already quoted, the 
Cherokee anciently believed that the world, the first man and woman, and the sun 
and moon were all created by a number of beneficent beings who came down for the 
purpose from an upper world, to which they afterward returned, leaving the sun and 
moon as their deputies to finish and rule the world thus created. “‘Tlence whenever 
the believers in this system offer a prayer to their creator, they mean by the creator 
rather the Sun and Moon. As to which of these two was supreme, there scems to 
have been a wide difference of opinion. In some of their ancient prayers, they speak 
of the Sun as male, and eonsider, of course, the Moon as female. In others, however, 
they invoke the Moon as male and the Sun as female; beeause, as they say, the 
Moon ix vigilant and travels by night. But both Sun and Moon, as we have hefore 
said, are adored as the creator. . . . The expression, ‘Sun, my creator,’ occurs 
frequently in their ancient prayers. Indeed, the Sun was generally considered the 
superior in their devotions’? (quoted in Squier, Serpent Symbol, p. 68). Haywood, 
in 1825, says: ‘“‘The sun they call the day moon or female, and the night moon the 
male” (Nat. and Aborig. Hist. Tenn., p. 266). Aceording to Swimmer, there is also 
a tradition that the Sun was of ceannibal habit, and in human form was once seen 
killing and devouring human beings. Stn and Moon are sister and brother. See 
number 8, ‘The Moon and the Thunders.’’ 

The Indians of Thompson river, British Columbia, say of the sun that formerly 
‘“He wasa man and acannibal, killing people on his travels every day. . . . Ile 
hnng up the people whom he had killed during his day’s travel when he reached 
home, taking down the bodies of those whom he had hung up the night before and 
eating them.’’ Tle was finally induced to abandon his cannibal habit (Teit, Thomp- 
son River Traditions, p. 53). 

In the same grave—This reminds us of the adventure in the voyage of Sinbad the 
Sailor, as narrated in the Arabian Nights. The sacrifice of the wife at her bushand’s 
funeral was an ancient custom in the Orient and in portions of Africa, and still survives 
in the Ilindnu suttee. It may once have had a counterpart in America, but so far as 
known to the anthor the nearest approach to it was found in the region of the lower 
Columbia and adjaeent northwest coast, where a slave was frequently buried alive 
with the corpse. 


Vault of solid rock—The sky vault which is constantly rising and falling at the 
horizon and crushes those who try to go beyond oceurs in the mythologies of the 
lroyuoix of New York, the Omaha and the Sioux of the plains, the Titlamvok of 
Oregon, and other widely separated tribes. The Iroquois concept is given by Hewitt, 
“Rising and Falling of the Sky,” in Froquois Legends, in the Ainerican Anthropolu- 
gist for October, 1892. In the Omaha story of ‘The Chief's Son and the Thunders” 
(Dorsey, Contributions to North American Ethnology, v1, 1890),a party of travelers in 
search of adventures “came to the end of the sky, and the end of the sky was going 
down into the ground.’ They tried to jump across, and all sueceeded excepting one, 
who failed to clear the distance, and “the end of the sky carried him away under the 
ground.’ The others go on behind the other world and return the same way. In 
the Tillamook myth six men go traveling and reaeh “the lightning door, which 
opened and closed with great rapidity and force.’’ They get through safely, but one 
is caught on the return and has his lack cut in half by the descending sky (Boas, 
Traditions of the Tillamook Indians, in Journal of American Folk-Lore, Jan., 1898). 
See also number 1, “Wow the World was Made’’ and number 3, “ Kaua/’ti and Selu.” 
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>. Tarn Moon ann tie Tutxpers (p. 256): The story of the san and the moon, 
as here given, was obtained first from Swimmer and afterward from other inform- 
ants. dtis neted by Hagar, in his manuscript Stellar Legends of the Cherokee, one 
narrator making the girl blavken her brother’s face with seven (charred?) corn cobs 
(cf Johbit Ax’s version of number 5 in notes). Mxaectly the same myth is found 
with the native tribes of Greenland, Panama, Brazil, and) Northern India. Among 
the Khasias of the Himalaya mountains ‘the changes of the moon are accounted for 
by the theory that this orb, who is a iman, monthly falls in love with his wife's 
mother, whe throws ashes in his face. The sun is female.’ On same northern 
branches of the Amazon ‘the moon is represented ax a maiden whe fell in love with 
her brother and visited bim at night, but who was fiually betrayed by his passing 
his blackened hand over her face."" | With the Greenland Mskimo the Sanand Moon 
are sister and brother, and were playing in the dark, ‘Swhen Malina, being teased 
ina shameful manner by her brother Anninga, smeared her hands with the soot of 
the lamp and rubbed them over the face and hands of her persecutor, that she might 
recognize him by daylight. Hence arise the spots in the moon (see Timothy Tar- 
ley, Moon Lore, London, S85, and the story “The Sun and the Moon,’ in Wenry 
Rink’s Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo, London, 1875). In British Columbia 
the same incident occurs in the stery of a girl and her lover, who was a dog trans- 
formed to the likeness of a man (Teit, Thompson River Traditions, p. 62). A yery 
similar ingstbh occurs among the Cheyenne, in whieh the chief personages are human, 
pnt the offspring of the connection become the Pleiades (A. L. Krocher, Cheyenne 
Tales, in Journal of American Folk-Lore, July, 1800). In nearly all mythologies the 
Sun and Moon are sister and brother, the Moon heing generally masculine, while the 
Sun is feminine (cf. German, Der Mond, Die Sonne). 

The myth connecting the moon with the ballplay is from Ilaywood (Natural and 
Aboriginal History of Tennessee, p. 285), apparently on the authority of Charles 
Hicks, a mixed-blood chief, 

Eclipse—Ot the myth of the eclipse monster, which may be frightened away by 
all sorts of horrible noises, it is enough to say that it is universal (see Tlarley, Moon 
Lore), The Cherokee name for the phenomenon is iti? wakd/st u/giski’, © the 
frog ix swallowing the sun or moon’? Says Adair (Eistory of the American hidians 
p. 65): “The first lunar eclipse 1] saw after ] Hved with the Indians was among the 
Cherokee, An. 1736, and during the continuance of it their conduct appeared very 
surprizing toone whe had not seen the Hike before. They all ran wild, this way 
and that way, like Innatics, firing their guns, whooping and hallooing, beating of 
kettles, ringing horse bells, and making the most horrid noises that: human beings 
possibly eould, This was the effect of their natural philosophy and dene te assist 
the suffering moon.’’ 

Sun dud inven names—n probably every tribe both sun and moon are called by 
the same name, aecompanied hy a distinguishing adjective. 

Th Thinders—The Cherokee name for Thunder, Ani’-]]yii/ttkwali/skt, is an 
animate plural form and signifies literally, “The Thunderers”’ or ‘‘They whe make 
the Thunder.” The great Thunderers are Kana/ti and his sons (sce the story), but 
inferior thunder spirits people all the eliffe and monntains, and more particularly 
the great waterfalls, such as Tallulah, whose never-eeasing roar is believed to be the 
voive of the Thunderers speaking to such as can understand. \ similar conception 
prevailed among the Iroquois and the eastern tribes generally. Adair says (Tistory 
of the American Indians, p. 65), speaking of the southern tribes: *T have heard 
them say, when it rained, thundered, and blew sharp fara considerable time, that 
the beloved or holy people were at war aboye the clouds; and they believe that the 
war at such times is moderate or hot in proportion to the noise and violence of the 
storm.’ tn Portuguese West Africa alsa the Thunderers are twin) brathers who 
quarreled and went, one to the east, the other to the west, whence each answers the 
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other whenever a great storm arises.'| Among the plains tribes both thunder and 
lightning are caused by a great bird. 

Rainbou—The conveption of the rainbow as the beantiful dress of the Thunder god 
oceurs also among the South Sea islanders. In Mangaia it is the girdle of the god 
Tangaroa, which he loosens and allows te: hang down until the end reaches to the 
earth whenever he wishes to descend (Gill, Myths and Songs of the South Pacitic, 
p. 441. Forsome unexplained reason the dread of pointing at the rainbow, on penalty 
of having the finger wither or become misshapen, is found among most of the tribes 
even to the Pacific coast. The author first heard of it from a Puyallup boy of Puget 
sound, Washington. 


9, WilAY THE STARS ARB LIKE (py). 257): This story, told by Swimmer, embodies 
the old tribal belief. By a different informant Hagar was told: ‘‘Stars are birds. 
We know this because one once shot from the sky to the ground, and some Cherokee 
who Jooked for it found a little bird, about the size of a chicken just hatched, 
where it fell’ OMS Stellar Legends of the Cherokee, 189s 1. 

The story closely resembles something heard by Lawson among the Tuscarora in 
eastern North Carolina about the year 1700. An Indian having been killed ly light- 
ning, the people were assembled for the funeral, and tite priest made them a long 
discourse upon the power of Hghtning over all men, animals, and plants, save only 
mice and the black-gum tree. ‘“‘At last he began te tell the most ridiculous absurd 
parcel of lies about lightning that could be; as that an Indian of that nation had once 
got lightning in the likeness of a partridge; that no other lightning vould harm him 
whilst he had that about him; and that after he had kept it for several years it got 
away from him, sv that he then became as liable ta be struck with lightning as any 
other person. There was present at the same time an Indian that had lived from 
his youth chiefly in an English house, so J called to him and told him what a pareel 
of Hex the conjurer told, not doubting bat he thought so asx well as I; but I found 
to the contrary, for he replied that I was much mistaken, for the old man—who, 
I believe, was upwards of an hundred years old—did never tell lies; and as for what 
he said, it was very true, for he knew it himself to be so, Thereupon seeing the 
fellow’s ignurance, [ talked no more about it’ (History of Carolina, page 346). 

According to Hagar a certain constellation of seven stars, which he identifies as 
the Hyades, is called by the Cherokee “‘The Arm,” on account of its resemblance to 
a buman arm bent at the elbow, and they say that it is the broken arm of a man who 
went up to the sky becanse, having been thus crippled, he was of no further use 
upon earth. 

A meteor, and probably also a comet, is called J ltsil’-Tl@nta/tsi, ‘‘ Fire-panther,’’ 
the same concept being found among the Shawano, embodied in the name of their 
great chief, Tecunitha (see p. 215). 

10. OriGIN OF THE PLEIADES AND THE PINE (p. 258): This myth is well known in the 
tribe, and was told in nearly the same form by Swimmer, Ta’gwadihi/ and Suyeta. 
The Feather dance, also called the Eagle dance, ix one of the old favorites, and is the 
same as the ancient Calumet dance of the northern tribes. For a description of the 
gatayti’sti game, see note to number 3, ‘Kana/ti and Setn.”” Tn a variant recorded 
by Stansbury Hagar (MS Stellar Legends of the Cherokee} the boys spend their 
time shooting at cornstalks. 

According to Squier (Serpent Symbol, p. 69), probably on the authority of the 
Payne manuscript, ‘The Cherokees paid a kind of veneration to the morning star, 
and also to the seven stars, with which they have connected a variety of legends, all 
of which, no doubt, are allegorical, although their signiticance is now unknown.” 


1 Heli Chatelain, Folktales of Angola: Fifty Tales, with Ki-mbundu text, literal English transla- 
tion, introduction, and notes (Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore society, 1); Boston and New York 
1594. 
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The corresponding Troquois myth betow, as given by Vrs Ernimnie Smith in her 
Myths of the Troquois (Second Vnnual Report of Burenu of Ethnology. po sd), is 
practically the same so faras it goos, and the myth was probably once common over 
a wide area in the East: 

“Seven little Indian lays were once accustomed to bring at eve their corn and 
beans toa ditule ineand, upon the top of which, after their teast, the sweetest of their 
singers would sit and sing for his mates who danced around the mound. On one 
occasion they resolved on a more sumptuous feast, and each was to contribute 
towards asavary soup. But the parents refused thenr the needed supplies, and they 
net for afeastless chance. Their heads and hearts grew tighter as they flew around 
the mound, until suddenly the whole company whirled off into the air. The incon- 
solable parents called in vain for them: to return, but it was too date. Migher and 
higher they arose, whirling aronnd their singer, until, transformed into bright stars, 
they took their places in the lirmament, where, as the Pleiades, they are dancing 
still, the brightness of the singer having been dimmed, however, on account of his 
desire to return to earth.” 

Than Eskimo tale a hunter was pursued by enemies, and as he ran he gradually 
rose from the ground and finally reached the sky, where he was turned into a star 
iKroeber, Tales of the Smith Sound Eskimo, in Journal of American Folk-Lore). 
This transformation of human beings into stars and constellations is one of the most 
common incidents af primitive nuyth. 

11. The Mirky Way (p. 259): This story. in slightly different forme, is well 
known among the Cherokee east and west. The wenerie ward for mill is diste/sti, 
including alxo the seli-acting pound-mill or Ashaeilt’yi. In the original version the 
mill was probably a weoden mortar, such as was commeanty useck by the Cherokee 
and other eastern and southern tribes. 

Ina yariant recorded in the Hagar Cherokee manuscript there are two hunters, 
one living jin the nerth and hunting big game, while the other lives in the south 
and hunts small game. The former, discovering the latter's wife grinding corn, seizes 
her and carries her far away across the sky to his home in the north. Her dog, 
after vating what meal is left. follows the pair across the sky, the meal falling from 
his mouth ax he runs, making the Milky Way. 

With the Kiowa, Cheyenne, and other plains tribes the Milky Way is the dusty 
track along which the Buffalo and the Horse once ran a race across the sky. 

12. ORIGIN OF STRAWBERRIES (p. 259): This myth, as here given, was obtained 
from Ta’gwadihi’, who said that all the fruits mentioned were then for the first time 
created, and added, “So some good came from the quarrel, anyhow.’ The Swimmer 
version has more detail, but seems overdressed. 


13. Tne Grear YELLow-sJACKET: ORIGIN OF FISH AND FROGS (Pp. 260): This story, 
obtained from Swimmer, is well known in the tribe, and has numerous parallels in 
other Indian mythologies. In nearly every tribal genesis we tind the primitive world 
infested by ferocious monster animals, which are finally destroyed or rendered 
harmless, leaving only their descendants, the present diminutive types. Conspicu- 
ous examples are afforded in Matthew's Navaho Legends! and in the author's story 
of the Jicarilla genesis in the American Anthropologist for July, 189s. 

Another version of the Cherokee legend ix given by Lanman in bis Letters from 
the Alleghany Mountains, pages 73-74: 

“The Cherokees relate that there once existed among those mountains [about 
Nantahala and Franklin] a very large bird, which resembled in appearance the 
green-winged hornet, and this creature was in the habit of carrying off the younger 
children ot the nation who happened to wander into the woods. Very many chil- 
dren had mysteriously disappeared in this manner, and the entire people declared a 


1 Memoirs of American Folk-Lore society, ¥; Buston aud New York, I597. 
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wartare against the monster. A variety of means were employed for his destruction, 
but without success. In process of time it wax determined that the wise men (or 
medicine-men) of the nation should try their skill in the business, They met in 
conneil and agreed that each one should station himself on the samimit of a monntain, 
and that, when the creature was discovered, the man whe made the discovery should 
utter a loud halloo, which shout should be taken up by his neighbor on the next 
mountain, and so continued to the end of the line, that all the men might have a shot 
at the strange bird. This experiment was tried and resulted in finding ont the 
hiding place of the monster, which was a deep cavern on the eastern side of the Blue 
ridge and at the fountain-head of the river Too-ge-lah [Tugaloo river, South Caro- 
lina]. On arriving at thix place, they found the entrance to the cavern entirely 
inaceessi}le by mortal feet, and they therefore prayed to the Great Spirit that he 
would bring out the bird from his den, and place him within reach of their arms. 
Their petition wax granted, for a terrible thunder-storm immediately arose, and a | 
stroke of lightning tore away one half of a large mountain, and the Indians were sne- 
cessinl in slaying their enemy. The (treat Spirit was pleased with the courage 
manifested by the Cherokees during thix dangerous fight, and, with a view of 
rewarding the same, he willed it that all the highest monntains in their land should 
thereafter be destitute of trees, so that they might always have an opportunity of 
watching the movements of their enemies. 

Asa sequel to this legend, it may be appropriately mentioned, that at the head of the 
Too-ge-lah ix to be fonnd one of the most remarkable curiosities of this mountain-land., 
It ixa granite cliff with a smooth surface or front, half a mile long, and twelve hundred 
feet high, and generally spoken of in this part of the country as the IWhite-side moun- 
tein, or the Deril’s court-honse. To think of it is almost enongh to make one dizzy, Int 
tosee it fills one with awe. Near the top of one part of this cliff is a small cave, which 
can be reached only by passing over a strip of ruck abont two feet wide. One man 
only has ever een known to enter it, and when he performed the deed he met at the 
entrance of the cave a Jarge bear, whieh animal, in making its escape, slipped off 
the rock, fell a distance of near a thousand feet, and was of course killed. When 
the man saw this, he became so excited that it was some hours before he could qniet 
his nerves sntficiently to retrace his dangerous pathway.” 

The Cherokee myth has aclose parallel in the Iroquois story of the great mosquito, 
ax published by the Tuscarora traditionist, Cusick, in 1825, and quoted by School- 
erait, Indian Tribes, v, page 638: 

“About this time a great ninsqueto invaded the fort Onondaga; the musqueto was 
inixchievous to the people, it flew about the fort with a long stinger, and sucked the 
blood of a number of lives; the warriors made several oppositions to expel the mon- 
ster, bnt failed; the country was invaded until the Holder of the Heavens was 
pleased to visit the people; while he was yisiting the king at the fort Onondaga, the 
Inusqueto made appearance as usual and flew about the fort, the Holder of the leay- 
ens attacked the monster, it flew xo rapidly that he eould hardly keep in sight of it, 
but after a few days ehase the monster began to fail, he chased on the borders of the 
great lakes towards the sun-vetting, and round the great country, at laxt he overtook 
the monster and killed it near the salt lake Onondaga, and the blood hecame small 
musqnetos.’” 

We gf’ —This is not the name of any particular species, but signifies u leader, prin- 
cipal, or colloquially, “boss,” and inthis sense is applied to the large queen yellow- 
jacket seen in xpring, or to the leader of a working gang. The insect of the story ix 
described as a monster yellow-jacket. 

i. THe Deuce |p. 261): This story is given by Sehooleraft in his Notes on the 
Iroquois, page 358, as having been obtained in 1846 from the Cherokee chief, Stand 
Watie. Tt was obtained by the author in nearly the same form in 1890 from James 
Wafford, of Indian Territory, who bad heard it from his grandmother nearly eighty 
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years before. The incident of the dancing skeletons is net given hy Schoolcratt, 
and seems to indicate a dost seqnel to the story. Thaywond (Nat. and Aborig. 
Tlist. Toenn., p. 161) mentions the Cherokee deluge niyth and conjectures that the 
petroglyphs at Track Kock gap in Georgia nay have some reference to it. The ver- 
sions given by the inissionaries Buttrick and Washburn are siuply the Bible uarrative 
as told by the Indians, Washbnin's informant, however, accounted for the plie- 
notwenon by an upheaval and tilting of the carth, so that the waters for a thie over- 
flowed the inhabited parts Reminiscences, pp. 196-197). Tia variant related by 
TIagar (MS Stellar Legends of the Cherokee) a star with fiery tail falls frome heaven 
and becomes aman with long hair, who warns the people of the coming deluge. 

It ix not in place here to enter into a discussion of the meaning and universality of 
the deluge myth, foran explanation of which the reader is referred to Bouton’s Bible 
Myths and Bible Folklore.’ Suffice it to say that such a omyth appears to have 
existed with every people and in everyage. Among the American tribes with which 
it was found Brinton enumerates the Athapaxcan, Algonquian, Lroquois, Cherokee, 
Chickasaw, Caddo, Natchez, Dakota, Apache, Navalio, Mandan, Pueblo, Aztec, Mixtec, 
Zapotec, Tlascalan, Michoacan, Toltec, Maya, Quiche, Haitian, Darien, Popayan, 
Muysea, Quichna, Tupinamba, Achagua, A\urancanian, ‘Sand doubtless others.’’? Tt 
is found also along the Northwest coast, was known about \Wbemarle sound, and. as 


has been said, wax probably conunon to all the tribes, 
Jn one Creek yersion the warning iz given by wolves; in another by cranes (sce 
Jonton, cited above). 

15. Tite Forr-FOoTED TRIBES (p. 261): No essential differcne—"T have often 
reflected on the enrious connexion which appears to subsist in the mind of an 
Indian between man and the brute creation, and fonnd much matter in it for curious 
observation. Adthough they consider themselves snperior to all other animals and 
ure very proud of that superiority; although they believe that the beasts af the 
forest, the birds of the air, and the fishes of the waters were created by the Almighty 
Being for the use of man; yet it seems as if they aseribe the difference between them- 
selves and the brute kind, and the dominion which they have over them, more to 
their superior bodily strength and dexterity than to their immortal souls. AH being 
endowed by the Creator with the power of volition and self motion, they view ina 
manner ax a great society of which they are the head, whom they are appointed, 
indeed, to govern, but between whom and themselves intimate ties of connexion 
and relationship may exist, or at least did exist in the beginning of time. They are, 
in fact, according to their opinions, only the first among equals, the legitimate 
hereditary sovereigns of the whole animated race, of which they are themselves a 
constituent part. Hence, in their langnages, these inflections of their nouns, which 
we call yenders, are not, as with us, descriptive of the aeseuline and fentinine species, 
but of the enimate and inenimate kinds. Indeed, they go xo far ax to include trees, 
and plants within the first of these descriptions. All animated nature, in whatever 
degree, is in their eyes a great whole from which they have not yet ventured to 
separate themselves. They do not exclude other animals from their world of spirits, 
the place to which they expect to go after death?’ 

According to the Ojibwa the animals formerly had the faculty of speech, wotil it 
was taken from them by Nanibojou as a punishment fer having conspired against 
the human race.* 

Avimal chiefs and councils—iIn Pawnee belief, according to Grinnell, the animals, 


1J, W. Bonton, Bible Myths and their Parallels in Other Religions; 2d ed., New York, 1483; Bible 
Folklore, A Study in Comparative Mythology; New York, 154. 

*The Myths of the New World, A Treatite on the Symbolism and Mythology of the Red Kace of 
America; 3d ed., Philadelphia, 1590. 

3 Heckewelder, Indian Nations, p. 254, ed. 1S76. 

‘Henry, Travels and Adventures in Canada, ete., pp, 212-213, New York, 1su9. 
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or Nahurae, possess miraculous attributes given them by the great creatar, Tirawa. 
“The Pawnees know of five places where these animals meet to hold council—five 
of these Nahurac lodges.”” He gives a detailed description of each. The fourth is a 
mound-shaped hill, on the top of which is a deep well or water hole, into which the 
Pawnee throw offerings. The fifth is a rock bith in Kansas, known to the whites as 
Guide rock, and ‘in the side of the hill there is a great hole where the Nahurac hold 
eouneils.’””? 

The same belief is noted by Chatelain in Angola, West Africa: ‘In African folk 
tales the animal world, as also the ypirit world, is organized and governed just like 
the hmnan world. In Angola the elephant is the supreme king of all animal crea- 
tion, and the special ehief of the edible tribe of wild animals. Next to him in rank 
the lion is special chief of the tribe of ferocious beasts and highest vassal of the ele- 
phant. Chief of the reptile tribe is the python. Chief of the finny tribe is, in the 
interior, the di-lenda, the largest river fish. Chief of the feathery tribe is the kalkulu 
ka hums, largest of the eagles. Among the domestic animals the sceptre belongs to 
the bull; among the locusts to the one ealled di-ugundu. Even the ants and termites 
have their kings or queens. Every chief or king has his eourt, consisting of the 
ngolambole, tandala, and other otticers, his parhament of ma-kota and his plebeian 
anbjects, just like any human -\friean sub’? (Folk tales of Angola, p. 22). 

elsking pardon of animals—For other Cherokee references see remarks upon the 
Little Deer, the Wolf, and the Rattlesnake; also namber 4, ‘‘Origin of Disease and 
Medicine,” and nuniber 58, ‘The Rattlesnake’s Vengeanve.’”’? This custom was 
doubtless general among the tribes, as it is thoroughly in consonance with Indian 
idea. The trader Henry thus relates a characteristic instance among the Ojibwa in 
1764 on the oceasion of his killing a bear near the winter camp: 

“The bear being dead, all my assistants approached, and all, but more particularly 
my old mother (as I was wont to eall her), took his head in their hands, stroking 
and kissing it several times; begging a thousand pardons for taking away her life: 
calling her their relation and grandmother; and requesting her not to lay the fault 
upon them, since it was truly an Englishman that had put her to death. 

“This eeremony was not of long duration; and if it was I that killed their grand- 
mother, they were not themselves behind-hand in what remained to be performed. 
The skin being taken off, we jound the fat in several places six inches deep. This, 
being divided into two parts, loaded two persons; and the flesh parts were as mueh 
as four persons could carry. In all, the carcass must have exceeded five hundred 
weight. 

“As soon as we reached the lodge, the bear’s head was adorned with all the 
trinkets in the possession of the family, such as silver arm-bands and wrist-bands, and 
belts of wamipum; and then laid upon a scaffold, set up for its reception, within the 
lodge. Near the nose was placed a large quantity of tobacco. 

“The next morning no sooner appeared, than preparations were made for a jeast to 
the manes. The lodge was cleaned and swept; and the head of the bear lifted up, 
and a new stroud of blanket, whieh had never been used before, spread under it. 
The pipes were now lit; and Wawatam blew tobaceo smoke into the nostrils of the 
bear, telling me to do the same, and thus appease the anger of the bear on account 
of my having killed her. I endeavored to persuade my benefactor and friendly 
adviser, that she no longer had any lite, and assured him that I was under no appre- 
hensien from her displeasure; but, the first proposition obtained no eredit, and the 
second gave but little satisfaction. 

“At length, the feast being ready, Wawatam commenced a speech, resembling, in 
many things, his address to the manes of his relations and departed companions; 
but, having this peculiarity, that he here deplored the necessity under whieh men 


1G. B. Grinnell, Pawnee Hero Stories and Folktales, with Notes ou the Origin, Customs, and 
Churacter of the Pawnee People; New York, 1889, pp, 355-399, 
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labored thas to destroy their sreads, Te represented, however, that the misfortune 
Was unavoidable, since without doing so, they could by no means subsist. The speeeb 
ended. we all ate heartily of the bear's tlesh; and even the head itself, after reniain- 
ing three days on the scaffold, was put Into the kettle.’ Travels, pp. {48-145, 

The Rabhit— The part phiyved by the Rabbit or Hare and his svimbolie character 
in Indian myth has been already pated (see “Stories and Story Tellers"). In bis 
porely aniwal character, as an aetor among the fourfooted creatures. the same atiri- 
butes of trickery and surpassing sagacity are assigned diim in other parts of the world. 
In the folktales of Angola, West Africa, ‘The Hare seems to surpass the fox in 
shrewdness,” and “Phe Hare has the swiftness and shrewdness of the Monkey, but 
he is never reckless, as the Monkey sometimes appears to he’ (Chatelain, Folk- 
tales of Angola, pp. 295, 3800). In farthest Asia also “The animals, too, have their 
stories, and in Korea, as in some other parts of the world, the Rabhit seems to come 
off best.as a rule’ (HEN. Allen, Korean Tales, p34; New York and London, 1889), 

The hetfalo—Tinberlake repeateddy remarks upon the abundance of the buffalo 
in the Cherokee country of East Tennessee in 1762, On one oveasion, while in camp, 
they heard rapid tiring from their sconts and ‘tin less than a minute seventeen or 
eighteen buffaloes ran in amongst us, before we discovered them, xo that several of 
us had dike to have been rin over, especially the women, Who with some difhienlty 
sheltered themselves behind the trees. Most of the men fired, bnt firing at random, 
one only was killed, tho’ several more wounded”? (Memoirs, p. 101). According 
to a writer in the Iisterical Magazine, yolaume vin, page 71, 156-4, the last two wild 
buffalo known in Ohio were killed in Jackson county in 1800, 

The ei—This animal ranged in eastern Carolina in 1700, The elk isa monster of 
the venison sort. is skin is used almost in the same nature as the huffelo’s [sic]. 

His flesh is not s0 sweet ax the lesser deer’s, His hams exceed in weight all 
creatures whieb the new world affords. They will often resort and feed with the 
buffelo, delighting in the same range as they do” (Lawson, Carolina, p. 203). 

Cuts out the hainstraw—No satisfactory reason has been obtained for this cnstom, 
whieh has been neted for more than a century,  Buttrick saysof the Cherokee: “The 
Jadians never used to eat a certain sinew in the thigh. . . . Some say that if they eat 
of the sinew they will have eramp in it on attempting to run. It is said that once a 
woman had cramp in that sinew and therefure none must eat it”? (Antiquities, p. 12). 
Says Adair, speaking of the southern tribes generally: ‘(When in the woods the 
Indians cut a small piece out of the lower part of the thigh of the deer they kill, length- 
ways and pretty deep. Among the great number of venison hams they bring to our 
trading houses Ido not remember to have observed one without it’’ (Tlistory of the 
American Indians, pp. 137-138). 

White animals sacred— According to a formula in the Tuggle manuscript for curing 
the ‘‘deer sickness,” the ‘‘ White Deer’? is chief of his tribe in Creek mythology 
also. = Peeuliar sacredness always attaches, in the Jndian mind, te white and 


” 


albino animals, partly on aceount of the symbolic meaning attached to the color 
itself and partly by reason of the inystery surrounding the phenomenon of albinism. 
Among the Cherokee the chiefs both of the Deer and of the Bear tribe were white, On 
the plains the so-called white buffalo was always sacred. Among the Troqnois, 
aceerding to Morgan : League of the Iroquois, p. 210), “the white deer, white squir- 
rel and other chance animals of the albino kind, were regarded as consecrated to the 
Great Spirit.’" One of their most solemn sacrifices was that of the White Dox. 

The bear—\ reverence tor the bear and a belief that it is half human is very ven- 
eral among the tribes, and is probably based in part upon the ability of the animal 
to stand upright and the resemblance of its tracks to human footprints. According 
to Grinnell (Blackfoot Lodge Tales, p. 260), “The Blackfeet believe it to he part 
brute and part human, portions of its hody, particularly the ribs and feet, being like 
those ofa man." Ina note upon a Navaho myth Matthews says (Navaho Legends, 
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p. 249); “The hear is a sacred animal with the Navahoes; for this reason the lero 
did not skin the bears or eat their flesh. The old man, being a wizard, might do 
both.” 

The Ojibwa idea has been noted in connection with the ceremony of asking pardon 
of the slain animal. A curious iJnstration of the reverse side of the pieture is given 
by Heckewelder (Indian Nations, p. 255): 

“A Delaware hunter once shot a huge bear and broke its backbone. The animal 
fell and set up a most plaintive cry, something like that of the panther when he is 
hungry. The hunter instead of giving hint another shot, stood up close to him, and 
addressed him in these words: ‘Hark ye! bear; you are a coward and no warrior as 
you pretend to he. Were you a warrior, you would shew it by your firmness, and 
not cry and whimper like an old woman. You know, bear, that our tribes are at 
war with each other, and that yours was the aggressor [probably alluding to a 
tradition which the Indians have of a very ferocious kind of bear, called the necked 
bear, which they say once existed, ut was totally destroyed by their ancestorg] 2. . 
You have found the Indians too powerful for you, and you have gone sneaking about 
in the woods, stealing their hogs; perhaps at this tine you have hog's flesh in your 
belly. Yad you conquered me, } would have borne it with courage and died like a 
brave warrior; but vou, bear, sit liere and ery, and disgrace your tribe by your cow- 
ardly conduct.’ T was present at the delivery of this curious invective. When the 
hunter had despatehed the hear, | asked him how he thought that poor animal conld 
understand what he said to it? ‘Oh,’ said he in answer, ‘the bear understood me 
very well; did you not observe how ashamed he Jooked while 1 was upbraiding 
Tne ; 

The wolf and wolf killer—Speaking ot the Gulf tribes generally, Adair says: ** The 
wolf, indeed, several of them do not care to meddle with, helieving it unlucky to 
kill them, which is the sole reason that few of the Indians shoot at that creature, 
through a notion of spoiling their guns” (History of the American Indians, p. 16). 
The author has heard among the East Cherokee an incident of a man who, while 
standing one night upon a fish trap, was scented by a wolf, which came so near that 
the man was compelled to shoot it. Tle at once went home and had the gun exor- 
cised by a conjurer. Wafford, when a bey in the old Nation, knew a professional 
wolf killer. It is always permissible to hire a white man to kill a depredating wolt, 
as in that case no guilt attaches to the Indian or his tribe. 

16. Tue RaBeir GOES DUCK HUNTING (}. 266): This story was beard from Swim- 
mer, John Ax, Suyeta (east), and Wafford (west).  Piseussions between animals as 
to the kind of food eaten are very common in Indian myth, the method chosen to 
decide the dispute being nsnally quite characteristic. The first incident is paralleled 
in a Creek story of the Rabbit and the Lion (Panther?) in the Tuggle manuscript 
collection and among the remote Wallawalla of Washington (see Kane, Wanderings 
ofan Artist among the Indians of North America, p. 268; London, 1859), _Inan Omaha 
myth, Ictinike and the Buzzard, the latter undertakes to carry the trickster across a 
stream, but drops him into a hollow tree, from which he is chopped ont by some 
women whom he has persuaded that there are raccoons inside (Dorsey, Contributions 
to North American Ethnology, v1). Inthe Iroquois tale, ‘‘A Hunter’s Adventures,” a 
hunter, endeavoring to trap some geese in the water, is carried upin the air and falls 
into a hollow stump, from whicli he is released by women (Smith, Myths of the Iro- 
quois, in Second Annual Report of Bureau of Ethnology). In the Uncle Remus 
story, “Mr. Rabbit Meets His Mateh Again,”’ the Buzzard persuades the Rabbit to get 
upon his hack in order to be carried across a river, but alights with him upon a 
tree overhanging the water and thus compels the Rabbit, by fear of falling, to vonfess 
a piece of trickery.! 


1 Joel C. Harris, Uncle Remus, His Songs and His Sayings; New York, 1886. 
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17. How mn. Rassry srone rine Orren’s coar (p. 260). This story is well knows 
in the tribe and was heard from several informants, both cast and west. Nothing 
is said as to how the Otter recovered his coat. Tt has exact patrallels in the Creck 
inyths of the Thggle collection, in one of which the Rabbit tries to personate a boy 
hero by stealing his coat, while in another he plays a trick on the Lion (Panther) by 
throwing het coals over him while asleep, ata creek whith the Rabbit sayy is called 
“Throwing-hot-ashes-on-you.” 


Is. Wary die Posstaes nan is nae (p. 260): This story was heard fram several 
informants, east and west. In one variant the hair clipping was done by the Moth, 
and in another by the spells of the Snail, who is represented as a magician, The 
version here given is the most conmmen, and agrees best with the Cherokee folklore 
concerning the Cricket (see number 59, The Sinaller Reptiles, Fishes, and Insects”). 

Ta the Creek myth, as given in the Tugele collection, the Opossum: burned the 
hair from his tail in trying to pmt rings upen it like those of the Raccoon’s tail, and 
grins from chewing a bitter oak ball which he mistook fora ripened fruit. 

The anatomical peculiarities ot the opossum, of both sexes, have occasioned miuch 
speculation among the Indians, uany of whom helieve that the femmile produces 
her young without any help from the male. The Creeks, according to the Tuggle 
manuscript, believe that the young are born in the ponch, from the breathing of the 
female against it when curled np, and even Lawsen and Timberlake assert that they 
are born at the teat, from which they afterward drop off into the pouch. 

Leouncil and a dane —In the old days, as to-day among the remote Western tribes, 
every great council gathering was made the occasion of a series of dances, acconipa- 
nied always by feasting and a general good time. 

19. thow tak Winpear caval? Tne GoBBLER | p. 269): This story was heard from 
John Ax and David Blythe ceast) and from Wafferd and Boudinot (westi. ‘The 
version given below, doctored to suit the wlite man’s idea, appears without signa- 
ture in the Cherokee Advocate of December Is, [84 


“There was once a flock of wild turkeys feeding in a valley. As they fed they 
heard a yoice singing. They soon discovered that the amusician was a hare, and the 
burden of his song was that he had a secret in his breast which he wonld on no 
account divnige. The cnriosity of the turkeys was excited, and they entreated the 
hare to tell them the secret. This he finally consented to do if they would procure 
for him the kine’s daughter for his wife and go with him and dance aronnd their 
enemy. They engaged to do all, and the hare led them te where a wildeat lay 
apparently dead. The hare prevailed upon then to close their eves as they danced. 
The wildcat meanwhile silently arose and killed several of them before the rest found 
out what a snare they had been caught in. By this artifice on the part of the wild- 
cat, seconded by the hare, the former had a snmptuous repast.”’ 

This, with its variauts, is one of the most widespread of the animal myths. The 
same story told by the Cherokee, identical even to the song, is given in the Creek 
collection of Tuggle, with the addition that the Rabbit's tail is afterward bitten off 
by the enraged Turkeys. In another Creek version, evidently a later invention, the 
Raccoon plays a similar trick npen the Heer for the benefit of the Panther. The Kiowa 
of the southern plains tell haw the hungry trickster, Sinti, entices a number of prairie 
dogs to come near him, under pretense of teaching them a new dance, and then 
killsall but one, while they are dancing around him, according to instrnetion, with 
their eyes shut. With the Omaha the Rabbit himself captures the Turkeys while 
they dance around, with closed cyes, to his singing (Dorsey, ‘The Rabbit and the 
Turkeys,” and ° Ietinike, the Torkeys, Turtle, and Elk,” in Contributions to North 
American Ethnology, vi). The same stratagem, with only aw change of names, 
recurs in another Omaha story, * The Raccoon aud the Crabs,’ of the same collection, 
and in a Cheyenne story of White-man (4.1L. Kroeber, Cheyenne Tales, in Pournal 
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of American Folk-Lore, July, 1900), and in the Jicarifla story of ‘The Fox and 
the Wildeat’’ (Russell, Myths of the Jicarilla, ibid., October, 1898). The Southern 
negro version, which lacks the important song and danee feature, is given by Harris 
in his story of ‘Brother Rabbit and Mr Wildeat.’’! 

20, How tne Terrapin peat THE Rappir (p. 270): This story was obtained from 
John Ax and Suyeta and is well known in the tribe. It is sometimes told with the 
Deer instead of the Rabbit as the defeated runner, and in this form is given by Lan- 
man, who thus localizes it: ‘‘The race was to extend from the Black mountain to the 
stunmit of the third pinnacle extending to the eastward’”’ (Letters, p. 37). 

In the Creek collection of Tuggle the same story is given in two versions, in one of 
which the Deer and in the other the Wolf is defeated by the stratagem of the Terra- 
pin. The Southern negro parallel is given by Harris (Uncle Remus, His Songs and 
His Sayings) in the story, “Mr Rabbit Finds His Mateh at Last.’’? It seems almost 
superfluous to call attention to the European folklore version, the well-known story 
of the race between the Hare and the Tortoise. 


21. Tne Raspir anp THE TAR Wo.r (p.271): This story was obtained in the 
Indian Territory from James Wafford, who said he had repeatedly heard it in boy- 
hood about Valley river, in the old Nation, from Cherokee who spoke no English. 

The second version, from the Cherokee Advocate, December 18, 1845, is given, 
together with the story of ‘How the Wildcat caught the Gobbler,”’ with this intro- 
duction: 

“Tudian Fables, Mr William P. Ross: T have recently stumbled on the following 
Cherokee fables, and perhaps you may think them worth inserting in the -* tvocate 
for the sake of the curious. 1am told that the Cherokees have a great many fables. 
lf J understand the following, the intention seems to be to teach cunning and artifice 
in war. .Exop.”’ The newspaper paragraph bears the peneil initials of Samuel] 
W[orcester] Bfutler). 

Other Indian versions are found with the Jicarilla (‘Fox and Rabbit,’”’ Myths of 
the Jicarilla, by Frank Russell, in Jonrnal of American Folk-Lore, October, 1898) 
and Sioux (S$. D. Hinman, cited in Transactions of the Anthropological Society of 
Washington, 1, p. 108, Washington, 1882). The southern negro variant, ‘The Won- 
derful Tar-Baby Story,’’ is the introductory tale-in Ilarris’s Uncle Remus, His Songs 
and His Sayings. A close parallel occurs in the West African story of “Leopard, 
Monkey, and Hare ”’ (Chatelain, Folktales of Angola). 

22. Tug Rappir AND THE PossUM AFTER A WIPE (p. 273): This specimen of Indian 
humor was obtained at different times from Swimmer, John Ax, Suyeta (east), and 
Wafford (vest), and is well known in the tribe. Wafford, in telling the story, 
remarked that the Rabbit was the chief’s runner, and according to custom was 
always well entertained wherever he went. 


rel 


23. The Rappir DINES THE Bear (p. 273): This fayorite story with the Cherokee 
east and westis another of the animal myths of wide distribution, being found with 
almost every tribe from Maine to the Pacific. Beans and peas in several varieties 
were indigenous among the agricultural tribes. 

In the Creek version, in the Tuggle manuscript, ‘‘The Bear invited the Rabbit to 
dinner. When he came the Bear called his wife and said, ‘llave peas for dinner: 
the Rabbit loves peas.’ ‘But there is no grease,’ said the Bear’s wife, ‘to eook them 
with.’ ‘O,’ said the Bear, ‘that’s no trouble, bring mea knife.’ So she brought 
the knife and the Bear took it and split hetween his toes, while the Rabbit looked 
onin wonder. ‘No grease betWeen my toes! Well, 1] know where there is some,’ 
so he cnt a gash in his side and out ran the grease. His wife took it and cooked the 
peas and they had a fine dinner and yowed always to be good friends,’ ete. The 


iJ. C. Harris, Nights with Unele Remus: Myths and Legends of the Old Plantation; Boston, 1583. 
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wounded Rabbit is pnt under the eare of the Buzzard. who winds up by cating his 
patient, 

In the Passamaquoddy version, The Rabbit's Adventure with Mooin, the Bear,” 
the Bear cuts a slice trom his foot and puts it into the pot. The Rabbit invites the 
Bear to dinner and attempts to do the same thing, but comes to grief.) Ina Jiea- 
rilla myth a somewhat similar incident ix related of the Fox Coyote?) and the 
Prairie-dog (Russell, Myths of the Jicarilla, in Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
October, 1898). Tha British Columbian myth uearly the same thing happens when 
the Coyote undertakes to return the hospitality of the Bhick Bear ‘eit, Thompson 
River Ladian Traditions, p. 40). 

24. THe Rapsrr ESCAPES FROM THE WOLVES (p. 274): This story was obtained from 
James Wafford, in Indian Territory. Compare niumber 19, “Tow the Wildeat 
Caught the Gobbler.” 

25. Furnr vistrs Tu Rasnir (p.274): This story was told in slightly different form 
by John Ax and Swimmer (east) and was confirmed by Wafford t west), Althongh 
among the Cherokee it has degencrated to a mere humorous tale for the amusement 
of a winter evening, it was originally a principal part of the great cosmogonic myth 
common to prohably all the Froquoian and Algonquian tribes, and of which we find 
traees alxo in the mythologies of the Aztec and the Maya, Among the northern 
Algonquian tribes ‘‘the West was typified asa flint stone, and the twin brother of 
Miehabo, the Great Rabbit. The feud between them was bitter, and the contest 
long and dreadful... . At Jast Michabo mastered his fellow twin and broke him 
into pieces. Jie seattered the fragments over the earth. .? Among the Iro- 
quoian tribes, cognate with the Cherokee, the nameis variously Ttiwiskaron, Tiwiskard, 
and sometimes Ohac, all of which are names both for flint and for hail or ice. TAwis- 
kara is the evil-working god, in perpetual conflict with lus twin brother Yoskeha, 
the beneficent god, by whom he is finally overpowered, when the blood that drops 
from his wounds is changed into flint stones. Brinton sees in the Great Rabbit and 
the Flint the opposing forees of day and night, light and darkness, locally personi- 
fied as East and West, while in the twin gods of the Iroquois Hewitt sees the eon- 
flicting agents of heat and cold, suanimer and winter. Both conceptions are identical 
in the final analysis. Hewitt derives the Iroquois name from a root denoting “hail, 
ice, glass”’; in Cherokee we have tdwiskaldan’t, tawi’skala, “flint.” tawi’ski, “smooth,” 
unéstélin, “ice”? (See Brinton, American Nero Myths, pp. 48, 56,61; Mewitt, The 
Cosmogonie Gods of the Troquois, in Proc. Am. Ass. Ady. Sei., xi~tv, 1895.) 

Tn one of the Cherokee sacred formulas collected by the author oeeurs the expres- 
sion: ‘'The terrible Flint is coming. We has his paths laid down in this direction. 
He is shaking the red switches threateningly. Let us run toward the Sun land." 

Sa’—This word, abbreviated from dsiyu’, “good,”’ is the regular Cherokee salu- 
tation. With probably all the tribes the common salutation is simply the word 
“good,”’ and in the sign language of the plains the gesture conveying that meaning 
is used in the xame way. The ordinary good-bye is usually some equivalent of 
“T go now.” 

26. How tHe DEER Gor His HORNS (p. 275): This story was heard fron: Swimmer, 
Snyeta, and others, and is well known in the tribe. 

In a parallel Pawnee myth, “How the Deer Lost His Gall,” the Deer and Ante- 
lope wager their galls in a rave, which the Antelope wins, but in sympathy takes off 
his own dewelaws and gives them to the Deer. In the Blaekfoot variant the Deer 
and the Antelope run two races. The first, which is over the prairie, the Antelope 
wins and takes the Deer's gall, while in the second, which the Deer stipniates shall 
be run through the timber, the Deer wins and takes the Antelope’s dewelaws 
(Grinnell, Pawnee Hero Tales, pp. 204, 205). 


TClLG, Lelamt, Algonquin Legeuds of New England, p, 212; Boston, 154. 
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27. Wary tHE DEER’s TEETH ARE BLUNT (p. 276): This story follows the last in reg- 
ular sequence and was told by the same informants. 

In a Jicarilla myth the Fox kills a dangerous Bear monster under pretense of trim- 
ming down his legs so that ie can run faster (Russell, Myth of the Jicarilla, in Jonr- 
nal of American Fotk-Lore, p. 262, October, 1898). 

28. WHAT BECAME oF THE Raper (p. 277): This version was obtained fron Suyeta, 
who says the Rabbit never went up, because he was ‘tuo mean” to he with the other 
animals. Swimmer, however, says that he did afterward go up to Galialati, The 
belief ina large rabbit stil] existing beyond a great river may possibly have its origin 
in indirect reports of the jack-rabbit west of the Missouri. 

The myth has close parallel in the sonthern negro story of ‘‘The Origin of the 
Ocean” (Harris, Nights with Uncle Remus), in which the Rabbit by a stratagem 
persuades the Lion to jump across a creek, when the Rabbit ‘cut de string w’at hol’ de 
banks togedder. . . . Co’se wen Brer Rahbit tack’n cut de string, de banks er de 
creek, de banks dey fall] back, dey did, en Mr Lion can't jump back. De banksdey 
keep on fallin’ back, en de creek keep on yittin’ wider en wider, twel bimeby Brer 
Rabbit en Mr Lion ain’t in sight er one er n’er,en fum dat day to dis de big waters 
bin rollin’? ‘twix um.”’ 

AiJ—A Cherokee exclamation used as a starting signal and in introducing the 
paragraphs of a speech. It might be approximately rendered, Now! 


oot 


29. Wry THE Mixk sMELis (p. 277): Obtained from John Ax. 


Giniys 


30, Way THE MoLe LIVES UNDERGROUND ().277): This story, from John Ax, not 
only accounts for the Mole’s underground habit, but iNnstrates a common Cherokee 
witchcraft belief, which has parallels all over the world. 

31. THe Terrapix's ESCAPE FROM THE WoOLyes (p. 278): This story, of which the 
version here given, from Swimmer and John Ax, is admittedly imperfect, is known 
also among the western Cherokee, having been mentioned by Wafford and others in 
the Nation, although for some reason none of them seemed able to fill in the details. 
A somewhat similar story was given as helonging to her own tribe by a Catawba 
woman married among the East Cherokee. It suggests number 21, “The Rabbit 
and the tar wolf,’’ and has numerous parallel-. 

In the Creek version, in the Tnggle inanuscript, the Terrapin ridicules a woman, 
who retaliates by crushing his shell with a corn pestle. Tle repairs the injury by 
singing a medicine song, but the sears remain in the checkered spots on bis back. 
Ina yariant in the same collection the ants mend his shell with tar, in return for his 
fat and blood. Other parallels are among the Omuha, ‘tHow the Big Turtle went 
onthe Warpath” (Dorsey, Contributions to North American Ethnology, v1, p. 275), 
and the Cheyenne, ‘‘The Turtle, the Grasshopper, and the Skunk”? (Kroeber, Chey- 
enne Tales, in Journal of American Folk-Lore, July, 1900). The myth is recorded 
alxo from west Africa by Chatelain (‘*The Man and the Turtle,” in Folktales of 
Angola, 1s#4). 

Kaunahe/na.—This is a sour corn gruel, the tamfuli or “Tom Fuller” of the Creeks, 
which is a favorite food preparation among all the southern tribes. A large carthern 
jar of kanahe’na, with a wooden spoon upright in it, is always upon a bench just 
inside the cabin door, for every visitor to help himself. 


32. ORIGIN OF THE GROUNDHOG DANCE (p. 279): This story is from Swimmer, the 
supplementary part being added by John Ax. The Groundhog dance is one of those 
belonging to the great thanksgiving ceremony, Green-corn dance. It consists of 
alternate advances and retreats by the whole line of dancers in obedicnee to signals 
by the song leader, who sings to the accompaniment of a rattle. The burden of 
the song, which is without meaning, is 

Ea wiyethi? Vahalwiyethi [twice] Yu-u 
Hilyagi’ we Hahi’yagu’wé [twice] Yu-yu. 
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33. THE MIGRATION OF THE ANIMALS (p. 280): This lithe story is given just as 
related hy Ayasta, the only woman privileged to speak in council among the Bast 
Cherokee. A similar ineident oeeurs in number 76, “The Bear Man.’ According to 
one Cherokee myth concerning the noted Track Rock gap, near Blairsville in 
upper Georgia, the pictographs in the rocks there are the footprints of all sortsof birds 
and animals which once crossed over the gap ina great migration toward the south. 


oF. Tink Woes uevesce: Tar Wo.r axp tie Dog (p. 2800: These short. stories 
from Swimmer illustrate the Cherokee belief that if a wolf be injured his fellows will 
snrely revenge the injury. sce also note to number 15, *'The Fourfeoted Tribes,” 
and number 3, ‘ Kana’tl and seh.” 

Tha West African tale reeorded by Chatelain (Molktales of Angola, S04) the dog 
and the jackal are kinsmen, who live together in the bush nutil the jackal sends the 
dog to the village for fire. The dog goes, enters a house and is fed by a wontn, and 
thereupon concludes to stay in the village, where there is always food. 


35. Tite ninb TRIBES (p. 280): The eagle killer—Ol the Sontheru tribes eonerally 
Adair says: ** They use the feathers of the eagle’s tail in certain friendly and relig- 
ious dances, but the whole town will eontrihute, to the value of 200 deerskins, for 
killing a large cagle—the bald eagle they do not esteem—and the man also gets an 
honorable title for the exploit, as if he had brought in the sealp of an enciny.””? 

Timberlake says that the Cherokee held the tail of an eagle in the greatest extecna, as 
these tails were sometimes given with the wampum in their treaties, and none of their 
warlike ceremonies could be performed withont them (Memoirs, p81). The tigura- 
tive expression, ‘ta snowbird has been killed,’ used to avoid offending the eagle 
tribe, is paralleled in the expression, ‘he has been scratched by a brier,” used by the 
Cherokee to mean, “he has been bitten by asnake.”? Professional eagle killers existed 
among many tribes, together with a prescribed ceremonial for securing the eagle. 
The most canmon method was probably that described in a note to uumber 98, 
“Ganw's Adventures among the Cherokee.” A detailed account of the Blackfoot 
method is given by Grinnell, in his Blackfoot Lodge Tales, pp. 236-240. The eagle, 
being a bird of prey, as well as a sacred bird, was never eaten. 

The shifting of responsibility for the killing to a vicarions victim: is a common fea- 
ture of Indian formas for obtaining pardon, expecially for offenses against the ani- 
mal tribe or the spirits of the dead. A remarkable parallel to the Cherokee prayer, 
from the Quichuaof Peru, is given by Dr G. A. Dorsey. Having started, with a 
party of Indian laborers and a Spanish gentleman who was well acquainted with the 
native language, to examine some cave tombs near the ancient city of Cuzco, they 
had arrived at the spot and he was about to give the order to begin operations, when 
the Indians, removing their blankets and hats, knelt down and recited in unison in 
theirown language a prayer to the spirits of the dead, of whieh the following transla- 
tion is an extract: 

“Chiefs, sons of the sun, you and we are brothers, sons of the great Pachacamac, 
You only know this, but we know that three persons exist, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. This is the only difference hetween you and us... . Chiefs, sons 
of the sun, we have not come to disturb your tranquil sleep in this, vourabode, We 


come only hecause we have been compelled by our superiors; toward them may you 
direct your vengeance and your curses.”’ 

Then followed sacrifices of coca leaves, agnardiente, and chicha, alter which they 
called upon the suow-capped mountain to witness their affection for their ancestors, 
and were then ready to begin work (Dorsey, A Ceremony of the Quichnas of Peru, 
in Journal of American Folk-Lore, October, 1894). 

Night hirds—says Adair of the Southern tribes (lTistory of the American Tndians, 
p. 180, 1775): “They reckon all birds of prey, and birds of night, to be unclean and 


History of the American Indians, p. 30, 
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nnlawthl to he eaten.” The mixed feeling of fear and reverence for all night birds 
is universal amang the Western tribes. Owls particularly are believed to bring pro- 
phetic tidings to the few great conjurers who can interpret their language. 

The hawk—This, heing a hird of prey, was never eaten. The following incident is 
related by Adair, probably from the Chickasaw: ° Not long ago when the Indians 
were inaking their winter’s hunt and the old women were without flesh meat at 
home, } shot a small fat hawk and desired one of them to take and dress it; but 
thongh I strongly importuned her by way of trial, she as earnestly refnsed it for fear 
of contracting pollution, whieh she called the ‘aceursed sickness,’ supposing disease 
would be the necessary effect of sueh an impurity’? (Hist. Am. Indians, p, 130). 

Chickadee and titmouse—Adair speaks,of having once observed a party of Southern 
Indians ‘to be intimidated at the voice of a small uncommon bird, when it pitched 
and chirped on a tree over their camp"? (op. cit., p. 26). At a conference with the 
Six Nations at Albany in 1775 the Oneida speaker said: “We, the Six Nations, have 
heard the voice of a bird called Tskleleli (7svhi0/?), a news carrier, that came 
among ux, I]t has told us that the path at the western connection, by Fort Stanwix, 
would be shut up by either one party or the other.’ In reply, the commissioners 
said: “We apprehend the bird Tskleleli has been busy again; lie seems to be a mis- 
chieyvous bird and ought not to be nourished or entertained’? (New York Colonial 
Documents, vu, pp. 612, 628, 1857). The bird name is in the Oneida dialect. 
Bruyas gives teksereri ax the Mohawk name for the tonitit. 

36. THE BALL GAME OF THE BIRDS AND ANIMALS (p. 286): This is one of the best- 
known animal stories and was heard with more or Jess of detail from John Ax, Swim- 
mer, Suyeta, and A‘wani/ta in the east, and from Waffard in the Territory. 

The Creeks and the Seminoles also, as we learn from the Tuggle manuseript collee- 
tion, have stories of ball games by the birds against the fourfooted animals. In one 
story the bat is rejected by both sides, but is finally accepted by the fourfooted 
animals on account of his having teeth, and enables them to win the victory from 
the birds. 

The ballplay—The ballplay, «ne/tsd, is the great athletic game of the Cherokee and 
the Gulf tribes, as well as with those of the St Lawrence and Great lakes. It need 
hardly Je stated that it is not our own game of base ball, but rather a variety of ten- 
nis, the ball being thrown, not from the hand, but from a netted racket or pair of 
rackets. The goals are two sets of upright poles at either end of the ball ground, 
which is always a level grassy bottom beside a smal] stream. There is much aceom- 
panying ceremonial and conjuration, with a ball dance, in whieh the women take 
part, the night before. It is the same game by which the hostile tribes gained 
entrance to the British post at Mackinaw in 1763, and ander the name of lacrosse has 
become the national game of Canada. It has also heen adopted by the Freneh Cre- 
oles of Louisiana under the name of raquette. In British Columbia it is held to be 
the faverite amusement of the people of the underworld (Teit, Thompson River 
Traditions, p. 116). Tn the southern states the numerous localities bearing the names 
of “Ballplay,”? “Ball flat,” and “Ball ground,” bear witness to the Indian fondness 
for the game. Large sums were staked upon it, and there is even a tradition that 
a considerable territory in northern Georgia was won from the Creeks by the 
Cherokee ina ball game. For an extended description see the the author’s article 
“The Cherokee Ball Play,’’ in the American Anthropologist for April, 1890. 

Won the qame—On aeeount of their successful work on this oecasion the Cherokee 
hallplaver invokes the aid of the bat and the flying squirrel, and also tiesa small piece 
of the bat’s wing to his ball stick or fastens it to the frame over which the sticks are 
hung during the preliminary dance the night before. 

Gave the martin a gourd—The black house-martin is a favorite with the Cherokee, 
who attract it by fastening hollow gourds to the tops of Jong poles set up near their 
houses so that the birds may build their nests in them. In South Carolina, as far 
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back as 1700, aceording to Lawson: ‘Phe planters put gourds on standing holes 
’ ? = 
[peles] on purpose for these fowl to build in, because they are a very warlike bird 


yo 


and beat the crows from the plantations’? (History of Carolina, p. 258), 


37. How tHe TurKEY GoT iis BEARD (p. 287): This stery is well known in the 
tribe and was heard from several informants. 

According to a Creek myth inthe Pugele collection the Tarkey was once a warrior 
and still wears his last scalp from his neck. In another story of the same collection 
it is a man’s scalp which he seized fron the Terrapin and accidentally swallowed ar 
he ran off, so that it grew out from his breast. 


Q 


38. Way tire Terkey Gopn.es (p. 288): This story was first heard from John Ax 
(east) and afterward from Wafford (weet). The grouse is tocally called “partridge” 
in the southern Allteghenies. 


39. Tlow mire RaxGrisHer Gor mis BILL (p, ZSS8): The first version is fron: John 
Ax, the other fron: Swinimer. 

Vivi tsunsdi/—* Little People,” another name for the Nufine“hY (sve number 7s). 
These are not to be confounded with the Anisga’va Tsunsdi’, * Little Men,” or 
Thunder Boys. 

Tugéli’nd—A sinall slender-bodied spotted tish about four imehes in’ length, 
which likes to lie upon the rocks at the bottom of the larger streams. The name 
refers tua gourd, from a fancied resemblance of the long nose to the handle of a 
gourd. i 


40. How te ParTRIDGE GOT WIS WHISTLE (p. 289): This little story is well known 
in the tribe. 

Whistles and flutes or flageolets are in use among nearly all tribes for ceremonial 
and amusement purposes. The whistle, usually made from an eagle bone, was worn 
suspended from the neck. The flute or flageolet was commonly made from cedar 
wood. 

4i. How tHe Repsirp Gor wis covor (p, 289): This short story was obtained 
from Cornelius Boudinot, a prominent mixed-blood of Tahleqnah, and differs from 
the standard Cherokee myth, according to which the redbird is the transtormed 
daughter of the Sun (see number 5, “The Daughter of the Sun’). 

Red pitint—Much sacredness attaebes, in the Indian mind, to red paint, the color 
being symbolic of war, strength, suecess, and spirit protection. The word paint, in 
any Indian language, is generally understood to mean red paint, unless it is otherwise 
distinctly noted. The Indian red paint is nsnally a soft hematite ore, found in veins 
of hard-rock formation, from whieh it must be dug with much labor and patience. 
In the western tribes everyone coming thus to procure paint makes a prayer beside 
the rock and hangs asmall sacrifice upon a convenient bush or stick betore beyinning 
operations, 


42. THe PHEASANT BEATING Cons: THE PuEasant pance (p, 290): The first of 
these little tales is from John Ax, the second from Swimmer. The pheasant (bonasa 
umbellu; Cherokee thiiti’st?) is also locally called grouse or partridge. 


43. TWE RACE BETWEEN TIE CRANE AND THE HvMMincpirD (p. 290): This story 
is a fayorite one in the tribe, and was heard from several informants, both East and 
West. The sequel may surprise those who have supposed that woman has no rights in 
Indian society. 

In a Creek story under the same title, in the Tugule collection, the rivals agree to 
fly from a certain spot on a stream te the spring at its head. The humming bird is 
obliged to follow the windings of the stream, but the crane takes a direct: course 
above the trees and thus wins the race. 

Fly around the world—Not around a globe, but around the circumference ofa disk, 
according to the Indian idea. 
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H. Tre Own Gers Marriep (p. 291): Told by Swimmer. The three owls of the 
Cherokee country are known, respectively, as tski/!’ (i. e., “witch,” Bubo rirginianis 
saturates, great, dusky-horned owl), whuhu’ (Megaseops asio, screech owl), and 
uguku’ (Syrniian nebulosum, hooting or barred owl). There ix no generic term. The 
Cherokee say that there is almost no flesh npon the body of the hooting owl except 
upon the head. 


45. Tue Hvav Gets Marriep (p. 292): This story was heard at different times from 
Swimmer, John Ax, and Ta’gwadihY. The first named always gave in the proper 
place a very good imitation of the huhu call, drawing out the seu-k slowly, giving 
the hit, hit, hit, hw, hit, hit in quick, smothered tones, and ending with three chirps 
and a long whistle. From this and one or two other stories of similar import it 
would seem that the woman is the ruling partner in the Cherokee domestic estab- 
lishment. Matches were generally arranged by the mother, and were conditional 
upon the consent of the girl (see notes to number 84, The Man who Married the 
Thunder's Sister ’’). 

The huhu of the Cherokee. so called from its ery, is the yellow-breasted chat 
(Teteria rirens), also known as the yellow mocking bird on account of its wonderful 
mimie powers. 

46. Wuy tne Buzzarp’s nEAD Is BARE (p, 203): This story was told by Swimmer 
and other informants, and ix well known. Jt has an exact parallel in the Omaha 
story of ‘‘Ictinike and the Buzzard” (Dorsey, in Contributions to North American 
Ethnology, v1). 

47. THe BAGLe’s REVENGE (p. 293): This story, told by John .Ax, illustrates the 
tribal belief and custom in connection with the eagle and the eagle dance, as already 
described in number 35, ‘The Bird Tribes,’’ and the accompanying notes. 

Dryiag pole—A pole laid horizontally in the forks of two upright stakes, planted 
firmly in the ground, for the purpose of temporarily hanging up game and fresh 
meat in the hunting camp, to protect it from wolves and other prey animals or to 
allow it to dry out before the fire. 


48. THe Hunter anv tHe Brazarp (p. 294): Told by Swimmer. The custom of 
lending or exchanging wives in token of hospitality and friendship, on certain cere- 
monial oecasions, or as the price of obtaining certain secret knowledge, was very gen- 
eral among the tribes, and has been noted by explorers and other observers, east and 
west, from the earliest period. 


49, THE SNAKE TRIBE (p, 291): Rattlesnake—The enstom of asking pardon of slain 
or offended animals has already been noted under number 15, “The Fourfooted 
Tribes,” and number 35, ‘‘The Bird Tribes” (eagle). Reverence for the rattlesnake 
was universal among the Indians, and has been repeatedly remarked by travelers in 
every part of the country. To go into a dissertation upon the great subject of ser- 
pent worship is not a part of our purpose. : 

The missionary Wash)urn tells how, among the Cherokee of Arkansas, he was once 
riding along, accompanied by an Indian on foot, when they discovered a poixonous 
snake coiled beside the path. “ T observed Blanket turned aside to avoid the serpent, 
hut made no signs of attack, and J requested the interpreter to get down and kill it. 
He did so, and I then inquired of Blanket why he did not kill the serpent. He 
answered, ‘I never kill snakes and so the snakes never kiH me; but } will tell you 
about it when you next come to see me.’ ’? He kept his word soon after by relating 
asa personal experience (probably, in fact, an Indian dream) a long story of having 
once been conducted by a rattlesnake to an underground council of the rattlesnake 
tribe, where he found all the snakes lamenting over one of their number who had 
heen recently killed by an Indian, and debating the method of punishment, which 
was executed a day or two later by inflicting a fatal bite upon the offender while 
engaged in the ballplay (Reminiscences, pp. 208-212). As told by the missionary, 
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the story is very much dressed up, but strikingly resembles nuniber 5s, ** The Rattle- 
spake’s Vengeance.” 

Adair, evidently confusing several Cherokee snake myths, speaks of some reputed 
gigantic rattlesnakes in the Cherukee mountains, with beantiful changing colors and 
great power of fascination, by which they drew into their jaws any living creature 
coming within their vision, and continues: “They call them and all of the rattle. 
snake kind, kings or chieftains of the snakes, and they allow one such to every dif- 
ferent species of the brute creation. An old trader of Cheeowhee told me that for 
the reward of two pieces of stroud cloth he engaged a couple of young warriors to 
show him the place of their resort; but the headmien would not by any means allow 
it, on account of a superstitious tradition—for they faney the killing of theni would 
expose them to the danger of being bit by the other inferior species of the serpentine 
tribe, who Jove their chiettains and know by instinct those who maliciously killed 
them, as they tight only in their own defense and thatof their young ones, never 
biting these whe do not disturb them.’ tle mentions also an instance of a Chicka- 
saw priest who, after having applied to his hands the juice of a certain plant, took up 
a rattlesnake without damege and laid it carefully in a hollow tree to prevent Adair’s 
killing it (History of the American Indians, pp. 237-238). 

Of the Carolina tribes generally, Lawson, in 1701, says: ‘As for killing of snakes, 
they avoid it if they lie in their way, because their opinion is that some af the ser- 
pents’ kindred would kill some of the savage’s relations that should destroy him’” 
(History of Carolina, p. 341). 

Bartram says of the Seminoles, about 1775: ‘These people never kill the rattlesnake 
or any other serpent, saying, if they do so, the spirit of the killed) snake will excite 
or influence his living kindred or relatives to revenge the injury or violence done to 
him when alive.” He recounts an amusing incident of his own experience where 
the Indians sent for him to come and killa rattlesnake which had invaded their 
vamp ground, and which they were afraid to disturb. Their request having been 
complied with, the Indians then insisted upon scratching him, according to the Indian 
custom, in order to let out some ot his snperabundant blood and courage, but were 
finaly, with some ditheulty, dissuaded from their purpose. ‘‘Thus it seemed that 
the whole was a ludicrous farce to satisfy their people and appease the manes of the 
dead rattlesnake” (Travels, pp. 258-261). 

The trader Hlenry (Travels, pp. 176-179) narrates a most interesting instance from 
among the Ojibwa of Lake Superior in 1764. While gathering wood near the camp 
he was startled by a sudden rattle, and looking down discovered a ratUesnake alinost 
at his feet, with body coiled and head raised to strike. 

“J no sooner saw the snake, than | hastened to the eanve, in order to procure my 
gun; but, the Indians observing what |] was doing, inquired the oceasion, and being 
informed, hegged me to desist. At the same time, they followed me tothe spot, with 
their pipes and tobacco-ponches in their hands. On retarning, | found the snake 
still veiled. 

“The (Indians, on their part, surrounded it. all addressing it by turns, and calling 
it their grandfather; but vet keeping at some distance. During this part of the vere- 
mony. they filled their pipes; and now each blew the smoke toward the snake, who. 
as it appeared to me, really received it with pleasure. In a word, after remaining 
coiled, and receiving incense, for the space of balf an hour, it stretched itself along the 
gronnd, ip visible good humor. Hs length was between four and five fect. Waving 
remained outstretched for some time, at last it moved slowly away, the Indians fol- 
lowing it, and still addressing it by the title of grandfather, besccching it to take care 
of their tamilics during their absence, and to be pleased to open the heart of sir Wil- 
liam Johnson [the British Indian agent. whom they were about to visit], so that he 
might show them charity, and till their canoe with rman. One of the chiefs added a 
petition. that the snake would take no notice of the insult whiel had been offered 
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him by the Englishman, who would even have put him to death, but for the inter- 
ference uf the Tndians, towhom it was hoped he would impute no part of the offence. 
They further requested, that he would remain, and inhabit their country, and not 
return among the English; that ix, go eastward.”’ 

lle adds that the appearance of the rattlesnake so far north was regarded as an 
extraordinary omen, and that very little else was spoken of for the rest of the even- 
ing. Thenext day, while steering across Lake Huron in their canoe, a terrible storm 
eae up. 

“The Indians, beginning to be alarmed, frequently called on the rattlesnake to 
come to their assistance. By degrees the waves grew high; and at 11 o'clock it blew 
a hurricane, and we expected every moment to be swallowed up. From prayers, 
the Indians now proceeded to sacrifices, both alike offered to the god-rattlesnake, or 
metnito-kinibic. One of the chiefs took a dog, and after tying its forelegs together, 
threw it overboard, at the same time calling on the snake to preserve us from being 
drowned, and desiring him to satisfy his hunger with the carcass of the deg. The 
snake was unpropitious, and the wind increased. Another chief sacrificed another 
dog, with the addition of some tohacco. In the prayer which accompanied these 
gifts, he besought the snake, as before, not to avenge upon the Indians the insult 
which he had received from myself, in the conception of a design to put him to 
death. He assured the snake, that I was absolutely an Englishman, and of kin 
neither to him nor to them. At the conclusion of this speeeh, an Indian, who sat 
near me, observed, that if we were drowned it would be for my fault alone, and that 
1 ought myself to he sacrificed, to appease the angry manito, nor was I without 
apprehensions, that in case of extremity, this would be my fate; but, happily for 
me, the storm at length abated, and we reached the island safely.” 

The Delawares also, aceording to Heckewelder, called the rattlesnake grandfather 
and refrained from injuring him. He says: ‘‘One day, as I was walking with an 
elderly Indian on the banks of the Muskingum, I saw a large rattlesnake lying across. 
the path, which 1 was going to kill. The Indian immediately forbade my doing so; 
‘for,’ said he, ‘the rattlesnake is grandfather to the Indians, and is placed here on 
purpose to guard us, and to give us notice of impending danger by his rattle, which 
is the same as if he were to tell us, ‘look about.’ ‘Now,’ added he, ‘if we were to 
kill one of those, the others would soon know it, and the whole race would rise 
upon us and bite us.’ 1 observed to him that the white people were not afraid of 
this; for they killed all the rattlesnakes that they met with. On this he enquired 
whether any white man had been bitten by these animals, and of course T answered 
in the affirmative. ‘No wonder, then!’ replied he, ‘you have to blame yonrselyes 
for that. You did as mueh as declaring war against them, and you will find them in 
your country, Where they will not fail to make frequent incursions. They are a very 
dangerous enemy; take eare you do not irritate them in our country; they and their 
grandchildren are en good terms, and neither will hurt the other.’ These ancient 
notions have, however in a great measure died away with the last generation, and 
the Indians at present kill their grandfather, the rattlesnake, without ceremony, 
whenever they meet with him’? (Indian Nations, p. 252). 

Nilikwdyi—The old Tusearoras had a custom, which they supposed woul keep 
their teeth white and strong through life. .A man caught a snake and held it by its 
head and tail. Then he bit it through, all the way from the head to the tail, and 
this kept the teeth from decay’? (W. M. Beauchamp, Iroquois Notes, in Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, July, 1892). 

Send torrents of rain—The belief in a connection between the serpent and the rain- 
gods is well-nigh nniversal among primitive peoples, and need only be indicated 
here. 

50. THe Unrena anp tHe ULtSst/ti (p.297): The belief in the great Uktena and 
the magie power of the Ulnfisi/’t! is firmly implanted in the Cherokee breast. The 
Uktena has its parallel in the Gitchi-Kenebig or Great Horned Serpent of the 
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northern Algonquian tribes, and is somewhat analogeus to the Zemo gu/ani or Great 
Horned Mligator of the Kiowa. Myths of a jewel in the head of a serpent or of a 
toad sire so common to all Aryan nations as to have become proverbial, ‘Palismiunie 
and prophetic stones, which are carefully guarded, and to which prayer and sacrifice 
are offered, are kept in many tribes (see Dorsey, Teton Folklore, in Americun \nthro- 
pologist, April, 1880). The name of the serpent is derived from akta, ‘eve,’ and 
may be rendered ‘strong looker,” ie. “keen eyed,” bee.nse nothing within the 
range of its vision can escape discovery. From the same root is derived afta, “to 
look into,” ‘to examine closely,’ the Cherokee name for ia field: glass or telescope 
By the English-speaking Indians the serpent is sometimes ealled the dkunond rattle- 
snake. The mythie diamond ere-t, when in its proper place upon the siake’s head, 
is called ulstitla”, literally, “it is on his lead,’ but when detached and in the bands 
of the conjurer it becomes the Uhifisd/tl, Transparent,’ the great talisman of the 
tribe. On aeeount of its glittering brightness it is sometimes called Tgigt’ti, ° Day- 
fight.” Inferior magi¢ erystals are believed to be the sentes from the sanie serpent, 
and are sometimes also called ultifist tt. 

The earliest notice of the Viitst/ti is given by the young Virginian otlicer, Tim- 
berlake, who was sent upon a peace missian to the Cherokee in 1762, shortly after 
the elose of their first war with the whites. He says (Memoirs, pp. 47-49 1: 

“They have many beautiful stones of different colours, many of which, Fam apt 
to believe, are of great value; but their superstition has always preyented their dis- 
posing of them to the traders, who have made many attempts to that purpose; but 
as they use them in their conjuring ceremonies, they believe their parting with them 
or bringing them from home, would prejudice their health or affairs. Among others 
there is one in the possession of a conjurer, remarkable for its brillianey and beauty, 
but more so for the extraordinary manner in which it was found. tt grew, if we 
may credit the Indians, on the head of a monstrous serpent, whose retreat was, by 
its brillianey, disetovered; but a great namber of snakes attending him, he being, as T 
suppose by his diadem, of a superior rank among the serpents, made it dangerous ta 
attack bim. Many were the attempts made by the Indians, but all frustrated, till a 
fellow more bold than the rest, casing himself in leather, impenetrable to the bite 
of the serpent or hix guards, and watching a convenient opportunity, surprised and 
killed him, tearing his jewel from his head, which the eonjurer has kept hid for 
many years, in some place unknown to all but two women, who have been offered 
large presents to betray it, bnt steadily refused, lest some signal judgment or mis- 
ehance should foliow, That such a stone exists, 1 believe, having scen many of 
great beauty; but T cannot think it would answer all the encomiums the Indians 
bestow upon it. The conjurer, I styppose, hateled the account of its discovery; 1 
have however given it to the reader, as a specimen of an Indian story, many of whieh 
are much more surprising.”’ 

A few years later Adair gives us an account of the serpent and the stone. | Accord- 
ing to his statement the uktenas had their home in a deep valley between the heads 
of the Tuckasegee and the ‘northern branch of the lower Cheerake river’ i. ¢., the 
Little Tennessee), the valley being the deep defile of Nantahala, where, by reason 
of its gloomy and forbidding aspect, Cherokee tradition locates more than one Jeg- 
endary terrer, With pardanable error he confounds the Uktena with the Chief of 
the Rattlesnakes. The two, however, are distinet, the latter being simply the head of 
the rattlesnake tribe, withont the blazing earbuncle or the inimense size attributed 
tothe Uktena. 

“Between two high mountains, nearly covered with old) mossy racks, lofty cedars 
and pines, in the valleys of which the beams of the sun reflect a powerful heat, there 
are, as the natives aflirm, some bright old inhabitants or rattlesnakes, of a more enor- 
mous size than ix mentioned in history. They are so large and unwieldy, that they 
take a circle almost as wide as their length to crawl around in their shortest orbit; 
but bountiful nature compensates the heavy motion of their bodies, for, as Uhey say, 
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no living creature moves within the reach of their sight, but they can draw it to 
them. 

“The deseription the Indians give us of their colour is as various as what we are 
told of the camelion, that seems to the spectator to change its colour, by every different 
position he may view it in; whieh proceeds from the piercing rays of the light that 
blaze from their foreheads, so as tu dazzle the eyes, from whatever quarter they post 
theimselyes—tor in each of their heads, there isa large carbunele, which not only 
repels, but tuey atiirm, sulies the meridian beams of the sun. They reckon it so 
dangerous to disturb these creatures, that no temptation ean induee them to betray 
their seeret recess to the prophane. They call them and all of the rattlesnake kind, 
kings, or chieitains of the snakes, and they allow one such to every different speeies 
of the brute creation. An old trader of Cheeowhee told me, that for the reward of 
two pieces of stroud cloth, he engaged a couple of young warriors to shew him the 
place of their resort, but the head-men would not by any means allow it, on account 
ofa superstitious tradition—for they taney the killing of thent would expose them to 
the danger of being bit by the other inferior species ot that serpentine tribe, who love 
their chieftains, and know by instinct those who maliciously killed them, as they 
fight only in their own defence and that of their young ones, never biting those who 
do not disturb them.’’—History of the American Indians, pp. 237-238. 

In another place (page 87) he tells ns of an ultiisfit! owned by a medicine-man 
who resided at Tymahse (Tomassee), a former Cherokee town on the creek of the 
same name near the present Seneca, South Carolina. ‘‘ The above Cheerake prophet 
had a earbuncle near as big as an egy, whieh they said he found where a great 
rattlesnake lay dead, and that it sparkled with such surprising lustre as to illumi- 
nate his dark winter house, like strong flashes of continued lightning, to the great 
terror of the weak, who durst not upon any account approach the dreadful fire-dart- 
ing place, for fear of sudden death. When he died it was buried along with him, 
according to custom, in the town of Tymahse, under the great beloved cabbin [seat], 
which stood in the westernmost part of that old fabric, where they who will run the 
risk of searchiug may luckily find it.’’ 

Hagar also mentions the “ Oolunsade,” and says, on the authority of John Ax: 
“VTe who owns a erystal can call one af the Little People to him at any time and 
make him do his hidding. Sometimes when people are ill it is because some eyil 
invisible being has taken possession of him. Then the Little Man called up by the 
crystal ean be placed on guard near the ill man to prevent the evil spirit from 
re-entering after it has been expelled?’ (AIS Stellar Legends of the Cherokee). 

The Southern Alleghenies, the old Cherokee country, abound with erystals of 
yarious kinds, as well as with minerals, The Uliiistti is described as a triangular 
erystal about two inches long, flat on the bottom, and with slightly convex sides 
tapering up to a point, and periectly transparent with the exception of a single red 
streak running through the center from top to bottom, It is evidently a rare and 
beautiful specimen of rutile quartz, crystals of which, found in the region, may be 
seen in the National Museum at Washington. 

Other small stones of various shapes and color are in commen use among the 
Cherokee conjurers to discover lost articles or for other oceult purposes. These 
also are frequently called by the same name, and are said to have been origiually 
the scales of the Uktena, but the Uldfist’ti—the talisnian from the forehead of the 
serpent—is the crystal here described, and isso exeeedingly rare that so far asisknown 
only one remained among the East Cherokee in 1890. Its owner, a famous hunter, 
kept it bidden in a cave, wrapped up in a deerskin, but refused all inducements to 
show it, much less to part with it, stating that if he should expose it to the gaze of a 
white man he could kill no more game, even were he permitted to live after such 
a sacrilege, 

The possession of the talisman insures success in hunting, love, rain making, and 
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all other undertakings, but its great use is in life divination, and when it is invoked 
for this purpose by its owner the future is mirrored in the transparent crystal asa 
tree is reflected in the quict stream below, 

When consulting it the econjnrer gazes into the crystal, and after some little time 
sees in its transparent depths a picture of the person or event in question. By the 
action of the specter, or ite position near the top or bottom of the crystal, lie leans 
not only the event itself, but alse its nearness fn Cine or place. 

Many of the East Cherokee who enlisted in the Contedcrate service during the late 
war consulted the Uhiftisn’tl before starting, and survivors declare that their experi- 
ences verilicd the prediction. One of these had gone with two others to consult the 
fates. The conjurer, placing the three men facing Lim, took the talisman upon the 
end of his outstretched finger and bade them look intently inte it. After some 
moments they saw their own images at the bottom of the crystal. The images grad- 
nally ascended along the red line. Those of the other two men rose to the middle 
and then again descended, but the presentment of the one who tells the story con- 
tinned to ascend until it reaehed the top before going down again. The conjurer 
then said that the other two wonld die in the second year of the war, but the third 
woukl survive through hardships and narrow eseapes and Jive to return home. As 
the propheey, so the event. 

When consulted by the friends of a sick man to know if he will reeover, the con- 
jurer shows them the image of the sick man lying at the hottoin of the Tdufisi’ti. 
le then tells them to go home and kill some game (or, in these latter days, any food 
animal) and to prepare a feast. On the appointed day the eonjurer, at his own home, 
looks into the crystal and sees there the picture of the party at dinner. If the image 
of the sick man rises and joins them at the feast the patient will reeover; if other- 
wise, he is doomed. 

51. AGax-unrtsi’s SEARCH ror THE UKTENA (p. 248): This is one of the most 
important of the Cherokee traditions, for the reason that it deals with the mythie 
monster, the Uktena, and explains the origin of the great talisman, the Vlafisa/tY. As 
here given it was obtained from Swimmer (east) with additions and variants from 
Wafford (west) and others. It is recorded by Ten Kate as obtained by him in the 
Territory (Legends of the Cherokees, in Journal of American Folk-Lore. January, 
1889), and is mentioned in connection with the U)afst/ti, by Adair, in 1775, and 
by Timberlake ax early as 1762 (see notes to number 50, ‘The Uktena and the 
Ulanst/tl’’?). One variant makes the U]tfsi’t? a scale from the seventh ring of the 
serpent. 

The Shawano, who ‘at one time oecupied the Cumberland region of Tennessee 
immediately adjoining the Cherokee, were regarded as wizards by all the southern 
tribes. Brinton says: ““Ainong the Algonkins the Shawnee tribe did more than all 
others combined to introduce and carry about religious legends and cerewionies. From 
the earliest times they seem to have had peculiar aptitude for the ecstacics, deceits, 
and fancies that make up the spiritual life of their associates. Their constantly roy- 
ing life brought them in contact with the myths of many nations, and it is extremely 
probable that they first brought the tale of the horned serpent from the Creeks and 
Cherokees” (Myths of the New World, p. 187). 

Localities—Utawagin’ta mountain, Walasi’yl gap, Duniskwa'ledf/’y! gap and 
Ataga’hl (mythic) lake, are all points in the Great Smoky range, which forms the 
dividing line between North Carolina and Tennessee. Tlanusi’y! is the native name 
for the site of Murphy, at the junction of Hiwassee and Valley rivers, North Caro- 
lina. Gaht/t? is Cohutta mountain in Murray county, Georgia. According to 
Wafford there are on the sides of this mountain several stone inclosures which were 
built by Agan-uni’ts! for shelter places before attacking the Uktena (sce also Glos- 
sary ). 


52. Tub Rep Man anp tne Uxrena (p.300): This story was obtained from Jobn 
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Ax, Swimmer had heard it also, but remembered only a part of it. For more in 
regard to the Uktena and the talisman derived from it, see numbers 50 and 51, with 
notes. 

Asga’ya Gi/yage’t—The “Red Man,” or lightning spirit, who is frequently invoked 
in the sacred formulas. 

Struck by lightning—As has been explained elsewhere, the wood of a tree that 
has been struck by lightning plays an important part in Cherokee folklore, 

Strong and dangerous—It isa common article of Indian belief that the presence of 
a poweriul talhsman, no matter how beneficent In itself, is enervating or positively 
dangerous to those in its vicinity unless they be fortified hy some ceremonial tonic. 
For this reason every great “medicine” is usnally kept apart in a hunt or tipt built 
for the purpose, very much as we are accustomed to store explosives at some distance 
from the dwelling or business house. 


53. Tur lloniex anp THE Uxsv/ai (p. 301); This story was told by Swimmer and 
John Ax as an actual fact. The uksn/hi is the mountain blacksnake or black racer 
(Coluber obsoletus). The name seems to refer to xome peculiarity of the eye, akia 
(cf. uktena). Huickory-log, properly Wane’asaii/tlifiyi, “Hickory footlog,’’ was a 
Cherokee settlement on Hiwassee river, near the present Hayesville, Clay county, 
North Carolina. Another of the same name was on Etowah river in Georgia, 

Perspiration—The Indian belief may or may not have foundation in fact. 

54. Tar Ustt/rii (p. 302): This story was told by Swimmer and John Ax (east) 
and by Wafford (west), and is a common tradition throughout the tribe. The name 
ustii’tli refers to the sole of the foot, and was given to the serpent on account of its 
peculiar feet or ‘‘suckers.’? The same name is given to the common hoop-snake of 
the south (faster erythrogramuus), about which such wonderful tales are told by 
the white mountaineers. Cohutta (Gaht/ti) mountain, in Murray county, Georgia, 
was also the traditional haunt of the Uktena (see number 51, “Agan-Uni’tsl’s search 
for the 1 ktena,’”’ and compare also number 55, “The Uw’ tsufi‘ta.”’) 


55, The Uwtsts/ra (p.303): Thix story was obtained from James Blythe. Nan- 
daye“lt, whence Nantahala, was on the river of that name below the present Jarrett’s 
station. 


56. THE Snake Boy (p. 304): This myth was told by Swimmer. 

Asi—The Cherokee dst, or ‘‘hot-house,” as it was called by the old traders, is the 
equivalent of the sweat-house of the western tribes. It is a small hut of logs plas- 
tered over with clay, with a shed roof, and just tall enough to permit a sitting or 
reclining, bnt nota standing, position inside. It is used for sweat-bath purposes, and 
as it ix tight and warm, and a fire is usually kept smoldering within, it is a favorite 
sleeping place for the old people in cold weather. It is now nearly obsolete. 

57. Tuk SNAKE Man (p.304): This myth, obtained from Chief Smith, seems 
designed to impress upon the laity the importance of a strict observance of the innu- 
merable gakttiii’ta, or tabus, which beset the daily life of the Cherokee, whether in 
health or sickness, hunting, war, or arts of peace (see the author’s “Sacred Formulas 
ot the Cherokees,” in the Seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology). 

Sunilar transtormation myths are found alloverthe world. One of the most ancient 
is the story of Cadmus, in Ovid’s ‘* Metamorphoses, ’ with the despair of the wife as 
she seex the snaky change come over her husband. “Cadmus, what means this? 
Where are thy feet?) Where are both thy shoulders and thy hands? Where Is thy 
color? and, while I speak, where all else besides?” 

Ina Pawnee story given by Grinnell two brothers, traveling, camp for the night. 
The elder eats some tabued food, and wakes from his sleep to find that he ischang- 
ing into a great rattlesnake, the change beginning at his feet. He rouses his brother 
and gives him his last instructions: 

“When f have changed into a snake, take me in your arms and carry me over to 
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that hole That wilh be my home, for that is the douse of the snakes. Hlaving 
still a man’s mind. he continues te talk as the metamorplosis extends upward, until 
at last his head changes to thatoef a snake, when his brother takes him np and carries 
him to che hole. The relatives make frequent visits to the place to visit the snake, 
who always comes ont when they call, and the brother brings it a share of his war 
trophies, including a horse and a wenn, and reeeives i return the protection 
of the snake man (Pawnee Tero Stories, pp. 171-181). A close Qmaba variant is 
given by Dorsey ("The warriors who were ehanged to snakes,” in Contributions to 
North American Ethnology, v1). 


Ss. Trek Rarrcess KES VENGEANCE (p.505): This story, told by Swimmer, exem- 
plifies the Indian reverence for the rattlesnake and dread of offending it already 
explained in number 49, The snake Tribe,” and the aecompanying notes. 


Prayer song—see other references under number 3, Kana’ti and elu.” Many of 


the Indian ceremonial prayers and invecations are in the form of songs or chants. 


59. THE SMALLER REPTILES, FISiEs, AND INSECTS (p. 806): GU’ ydt-tsuha“li—This 
lizard is probably the Pleistodon crythroeephatus, which is deseribed in VWolbrook’s 
“VWerpetology’ as being about 11 to 18 inches long, with bright red head, olive- 
brown body and tail, and vellowish-white throat and abdomen, ‘*The Pleistudan 
erythrocephatas Chooses his residence in deep forests, and is commonly found about 
hollow trees, offen at a height of 80 or 40 feet from the ground, sometimes taking up 
his abode in the last year’s nest of the woodpecker, out of whieh he thrusts his bright 
red head in a threatening manner to those who would disturb his home. Te never 
makes his habitation on or near the ground, and in fact seldom: deseends from hix 
elevation unless in search of food or water. Thongh shy and timid, he is very fierce 
when taken, and bites severely, owing to the great strength of his jaws, as well as the 
size and firmness of the teeth. The bite, however, though sharp and painful, is not, 
as is commonly supposed, venomous.’’! 

Large horned beetle—This beetle, variously ealled by the Cherokee crawfish, deer or 
buck, on account of its branching horns, is probably the “flying stag’’ ef early trav- 
elers. Says Timberlake: “ Of insects, the flying stag is almost the only one worthy 
of notice. It is about the shape of a beetle, but has very large, beautiful, branching 
horns, like those of a stag, from whence it took itsname"’ (Memoirs p. 46). Lawson, 
abont 1700, also mentions ‘the flying stags. with lorns,”’ among the insects of east- 
ern Carolina. 


60. Way THE BULLFROG’s HEAD Is STRIPED (p, 310): The first version is from John 
As, the second from Swimmer, who had forgotten the details. 


61. The But rroG Lover (p. 310): The first amusing little tale was heard from 
several story-tellers. The warning words are sometimes given differently, but always 
ina deep, gruff, singing tone, which makes a very fair imitation of a bullfrog’s note. 
The other stories were told by Ts@sa’ni (Jessan) and contirmed by Swimmer. 

Ina Creek variant of the first story, in the Tuggle collection, it is a pretty girl, 
who is obdurate until her lover, the Rabbit, conceals himself in the same way near 
the spring, with a blowgun for a trumpet, and frightens ber into consent by singing 
out: ‘The girl who stays single will die, will die, will die." 


62. Tie Katypip'’s warsine (p. 311): Told by Swimmer and James Blythe. 

63. UsSraarvi’, rae Gamsen |p. 311): This story was obtained fron: Swimmer and 
John Ax east), and confirmed also by James Wafford (west), who remembered, 
however, only the main points of the pursuit and final capture at KAgtii/yt. The 
two versions corresponded yery closely, excepting that Ax sends the boy to the 
Sunset land to play against his brothers, while Swimmer brings them to meet him 
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at their father's house. In the Ax version, also, the gambler flees directly to the 
west, and as often as the brothers shoot at bim with their arrows the thunder rolls 
and the lightning flashes, but he escapes by sinking into the earth, which opens for 
him, to reappear in another form somewhere else. Swimmer makes the Little Peo- 
ple help in the chase. In Cherokce figure an invitation to a ball contest is a chal- 
lenge to battle. Thunder is always personified in the plural, Ani7-Hytin/tikwalasky, 
“The Thunderers.’? The father and the two older sons seem to be Kana’ti and 
the Thunder Boys (see number 3, *‘Kana/ti and Selu”’), although neither informant 
would positively assert this, while the boy bero, who has no other name, is said to 
be the lightning. Nothing is told of his after career. 

Cjitsaiy’—In this name (sometimes E/teaiy!’ or Tsaiyi’) the first syllable is 
almost silent and the vowels are prolonged to imitate the ringing sound produced by 
striking a thin sheet of metal. The word is now translated ‘‘brass,”’ and is applied 
to any object made of that metal. The mythie gambler, who has his counterpart 
in the mythologies of many tribes, is the traditional inventor of the wheel-and- 
stick game, so popular among the southern and eastern Indians, and variously known 
as gataytst!, ehenco, or chinki (see note under number 3, *‘Wana/tl and Sela”), 
He lived on the south side of Tennessee river, at Uii/tiguhi’. 

Cattiquh’! or The Suck—The noted and dangerous rapid Known to the whites as 
“The Snck” and to the Cherokee ax Uii/tignhi’, * Pot in the water,’ ix in Tennessee 
river, near the entrance of Suek creek, about 8 milez below Chattanooga, at a point 
where the river gathers its whole force into a contracted channel to break through 
the Cumberland mountain. The popular name, Whirl, or Suck, dates back at least 
to 1786, the upper portion being known at the same time as ‘*The boiling pot’ 
(Donelson diary, in Ramsey, Tennessee, p. 71),! a close paraphrase of the India 
name. In the days of pioneer settlement it was a most dangerous menace to naviga 
tion, but some of the most serious obstacles in the channel have now been removed 
by blasting and other means. The Cherokee name and legend were probably sug- 
gested by the appearance of the rapids at the spot. Close to where Uiitsaiv lived, 
according to the Indian account, may still be seen the large flat rock upon whieh he was 
accustomed to play the gatayfstY game with all who aecepted his challenge, the lines 
and grooves worn by the rolling of the wheels being still plainly marked, and the stone 
wheels themselves now firmly attaehed to the surfaee of the rock. A similarty 
grooved or striped roek, where also, it is said, Uiiteaiyi’ used to rotl his wheel, is 
reported to be on the north side of Hiwassee, Just below Calhoun, Tennessee. 

The Suck is thus described by a traveler in 1818, while the whole was still Indian 
country and Chattanooga was yet undreamed of: 

“And here, I cannot forbear pansing a moment toe call your attention to the grand 
and picturesque scenery whieh opens to the view of the admiring spectator. The 
country is still possessed by the aborigines, and the hand of civilization has done but 
little te soften the wild aspect of nature. The Tennessee river, haying concentrated 
into one Inass the numerous streams it has received in its course of three or four 
hundred miles, glides through an extended valley with a rapid and overwhelming 
current, half a mile in width. At this place, a group of mountains stand ready to 
dispute its progress. First, the ‘Lookout,’ an independent range, commencing thirty 
mniles below, presents, opposite the river's course, its bold and rocky termination of 
two thousand feet. Around its brow isa patlisade [sic] of naked rocks, fram seventy 
toone hundred feet. The river flows upon its base, and instantly twines to the right. 
Passing on for six miles farther it turns again, and is met by the side of the Rackoon 
mountain. Colleeting its strength into a channel of seventy yards, it severs the 
mountain, and rushes tamultuousty through the rocky detile, wafting the trembling 
navigator at the rate of a mile in two or three minutes. The passage is called ‘The 
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Suck.’ The summit of the Lookout mountain overlooks the whole country. And 
to those who ean be delighted with the view of an interminable forest, penetrated 
by the windings of a bold river, interspersed with hundreds of verdant prairies, and 
broken by many ridges and mountains, furnishes in the month of May, a landscape, 
which yields to few others, in extent, variety or beauty.’’—Rev. Milas Cornelins, in 
(Silliman’s) American Journal of Science, 1, p. 228, 18ts, 

Bet even his life—The Tndian was a passionate gainbler and there was absolutely 
no limit to the risks which he was willing to take, even to the loss of liberty, if not 
of life. Says Lawson (llistory of Carolina, p. 287): “They game very much and 
often strip one another of all they have in the world; and what is more, | have known 
several of them play themselves away, so that they have remained the winners’ ser- 
yants till their relations or themselves could pay the nioney to redeem them,’’ 

His skin was clean—The idea of puritication or cleansing through the eflieacy of 
the sweat-bath is very common in Indian myth and ceremonial. Inan Omahastory 
given by Dorsey the hero has been transformed, by witcheraft, into a mangy dog. 
He builds a sweat lodge, goes into it as a dog and sweats himself until, on bis com- 
mand, the people take off the blankets, when ‘‘Behold, he was not a dog; he was 
avery handsome man’’ (‘‘ Adventures of Hingpe-agee,” in Contributions to North 
American Ethnology, vi, p. 175). 

From the bottom—The choice of the most remote or the most insignificant appear- 
ng of several objeets, as being really the most valuable, is another common incident 
n the myths. . 

Honey-locust tree—The favorite honey-loeust tree and the seat with thorns of the 
same species In the home of the Thunder Man may indicate that in Indian as in 
Aryan thought there was an occult eonnection between the pinnated leaves and the 
lightning, as we know to be the case with regard to the European rowan or mountain 
ash. 

I kinds of snakes—¥t will be remembered that the boy’s father was a thunder 
god. The connection between the snake and the rain or thunder spirit has already 
been noted, It appears also in number 84, ‘*The Man who Married the Thunder’s 
Sister.”? 

Llder brother—My elder brother (male speaking), @igini7li; my elder Jrother 
(female speaking), dfigidd’; thy two elder brothers (male speaking), tsetsdini“7t. 

Sunset land—The Cherokee word here used is Wusdhihan/yi, ‘there where they 
stay over night.” The usual expression in the sacred formula is ustihi/yi, “the 
darkening, or twilight plaee’’; the common word is wude/ligti’yt, “there where it 
(the sun) goes down.” 

Lightning at every stroke—In the Omaha myth of ‘The Chief’s Son and the Thun- 
ders,”? given by Dorsey, some young men traveling to the end of the world meet a 
Thunder Man, whe bids the leader select one of four medicine bags. Having been 
warned in advance, he selects the oldest, but most powerful, and is then given also 
aclub which causes thunder whenever flourished in the air (Contributions to North 
American Ethnology, v1, p. 185). 

Strike the rock—This method of procuring water is ax old at least as the book of 
Exodus. 

The brass rubbed off—The beautitul metallie luster on the head of Phanwus carni- 
Jer is thus accounted for. The common roller beetle is ealled ‘dung roller,” but 
this speeies is distinguished as the ‘horned, hrass’? beetle. 1t is also sometimes 
spoken of as the dog of the Thunder Boys. 

Beavers gnaw at the grapevine—Something like this is found among the Cheyenne: 
“The earth rests on a large beam or post. Farin the north there is a beaver as 
white ax snow who is a yreat father of all mankind. Some day he will gnaw through 
the support at the bottom. We shall be helpless and the earth will fall. This will 
happen when he becomes angry. The post is already partly eaten through. For 
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this reason one hand of the Cheyenne never eat beaver or even touch the skin. If 
they do touch it, they beeome sick’’ (Kroeber, Cheyenne Tales, in Junrnal of 
American Folk-Lore, July, 1900). 

64. Tr vest or THE TLA/NUWA (p.315): This story was obtained first from John 
Ax and Ta’gwadihi’, and was atterward heard of frequently in connection with the 
cave at Citieu. It is mentioned by Ten Kate in ‘Legends of the Cherokees,” 
obtained im the Indian Territory, in the Journal of American Folk-Lore, January, ISs9. 

Tle! nuwi—The Tli’nuwai (Tsi/nuw’ or Sd/niwiin the Middle dialect) is a mythic 
bird, described ax a great hawk, larger than any bird now existing. There ix a small 
hawk ealled di/nuwi usdi’%, “little tli/nuwi,’’ whieh is described as its smaller coun- 
terpart or image, and whieh the Cherokee say accompanies flocks of wild pigeons, 
oceasionally when hungry swooping down and killing one by striking it with its sharp 
breast lone. Jt is probably the goshawk ({stur atricapillus), The great Tli’nuwa, 
like the other animals, ‘went up.” According to Adair (History of the American 
Indians, p. 17) the Cherokee used to compare a miserly person to a ‘“sinnawalh.’” 
When Jolin Ax first recited the story he insisted that the whites must alxo believe 
it, ay they had it pictured on their money, and holding up a silver coin, he trium- 
phantly pointed out what he claimed was the figure of the Tli@nuwa, holding in its 
talons the arrows and in its beak the serpent. Ie was not so far wrong, as it is well 
known that the Mexican coat of arms, stamped upon the coins of the republic, has 
its origin in a ximilar legend handed down from the Aztee. Myths of dangerous 
monster serpents destroyed by great birds were common to a number of tribes. The 
Tusearora, formerly eastern neighbors of the Cherokee, told “a long tale of a great 
rattlesnake, whieh, a great while ago, lived by a ercek in that river, which was Neus, 
and that it killed abundance of Indians; but at last a bald eagle killed it, and they 
were rid of a serpent that used to devour whole canoes full of Indians at a time” 
(Lawson, Carolina, p. 346). 

Tia’ nuwei—“* Tla/nuwa place,” the cliff so ealled by the Cherokee, with the cave 
half way up its face, ix on the north bank of Little Tennessee river, a short distance 
below the entrance of the Citico creek, on land formerly belonging to Colonel John 
Lowrey, one of the Cherokee officers at the battle of the Horseshoe bend (Watford). 
Just above, but on the opposite side of the river, is U'dufti’yi, the former haunt of 
the cannibal liver eater (see number 66, ‘‘ U'ttifita, the Spear-finger”’ ). 

Soon after the creation—As John Ax put it, adopting the Bible expression, HUlahi’yu 
dine’tlnd a/nigua— A long time ago the creation svon after.” 

Rope of linn bark—The old Cherokee still do most of their tying and packing with 
ropes twisted from the inner bark of trees. In one version of the story the medicine- 
man usex a long udai/f or cohosh (lctwa?) vine. 

Holes ave still there—The place which the Cherokee call Tli/nuwi-a‘tsiyelanistii’yt, 
‘Where the Tla‘nuwi eut it up,’”? is nearly opposite Citico, on Little Tennessee river, 
just below Talassee ford, in Blount county, Tennessee. The surface of the rock bears 
a series of long trenchlike depressions, extending some distance, which, according to 
the Indians, are the marks where the pieces bitten from the body of the great serpent 
were dropt by the Tli/nuwa. 


65. THe WONTER AND THE TLA/NUWwA (p.316): This myth was told by Swimmer. 


66. UtLt8/ra, THE SPEAR-FINGER (p. 316): This is one of the most noted among the 
Cherokee myths, being equally well known both east and west. The version here 
given was obtained from John Ax, with some corrections and additions from Swim- 
mer, Wafford (west) and others. A version of it, ‘The Stone-shields,”’ in which 
the tomtit is incorrectly made a jay, is given by Ten Kate, in his ‘* Legends of the 
Cherokees,” in the Jonrna) of American Folk-Lore for January, 1889, as obtained 
from a mixed-blood informant in Tahlequah. Another version, ‘The Demon of 
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Cousuinption.” by Capt. James W. Ferrell, formerly a trader among the East Cliero- 
kee, appears in the sume journal for April, 1892. Still another variant, apparently 
condensed from Terrell’s information, is given by Zeigler and Groxseup, ' Heart of 
the Alleghanies,” page 24 (Raleigh and Cleveland, 1883). In Ten Kate’s version 
the stone coat of mail broke in pieces as soon as the monster wax killed, and the 
fragment> were gathered up and keptas amulets by the people. 

There is some confusion between this story of U'tlii/ta and that of Nan/yunu/wt 
(number 67). According to some myth tellers the two monsters were husband and 
wife and lived together. and were both alike dressed in stone, had awl fingers and 
ate humin livers, the only difference being that the husband waylaid hunters, while 
his female partner gave her attention to children. 

This story has a close parallel in the Creek myth of the Tuggle collection, “The 
Big Rock Man,” in which the people finally kill the stony monster hy acting upon 
the advice of the Rabbit to shoot him in the ear. 

Far away, in British Columbia, the Indians tell how the Coyote transformed him- 
self to an Elk, covering his body with a hard shell. “Now this shell was like an 
armor, for no arrow conld pierce it; but being hardly large enough to cover all his 
body, there was a small hole left underneath his throat.” He attacks the people, 
stabbing them with his antlers and trampling them under foot, while their arrows 
glance harmlessly from his body, until ‘the Meadow-lark, who was a great telltale, 
appeared and eried out. ‘There is just a little hole at iis throat!’’’? A hunter directs 
his arrow to that spot and the Elk falls dead (Teit, Thonipson River Traditions, 
pp. 35-34). 

Cdanta—The word means literally “he (or she) has it sharp,” i. e., has some 
sharp part oroergan. Tt might be used of a tooth or finger nail or some other attached 
portion of the body, but here refers to the awl-like finger. Ten Kate spells the 
name Vilata. On Little Tennessee river, nearly opposite the entranee of Citico 
creek, in Blount county, Tennessee, ix a place which the Cherokee eall U'thantan/yt, 
‘*Sharp-finger place,”’ because, they say, U'tlifi’ta used to frequent the spot. 

Netyt-theganI—" Tree rock,"' so valled on aceount of its resemblance to a stand- 
ing tree trunk; a notable monument-shape rovk on the west side of Hiwassee river, 
about four miles above Hayesville, North Carolina, and nearly on the Georgia line. 

Whiteside mountain—This noted mountain, known to the Cherokee as Sanigil:i/’gt, 
a name ivr which they have no meaning, is one of the prominent peaks of the Blue 
ridge, and is situated southeast from Franklin and about four miles from Highlands, or 
the dividing line between Macon and Jaekson eounties, North Carolina. It is 4,900 
feet high, being the toftiest elevation on the ridge which forms the watershed 
between the tributaries of the Little Tennessee and the Chattooga branch of Savannah. 
It takes its name from the perpendicular eliff on its western exposure, and ix also 
known sometimes as the Devil's courthouse. The Indians compare the appearance 
of the cliff to that of a sheet of ice, and say that the western summit was formerly 
crowned by a projecting rock. since destroyed by lightning, which formed a part of 
the great bridge which Utlafi’ta attempted to build aeross the valley. Lanman’s 
description of this mountain, in 1848, has been quoted in the notes to number 13, 
“The Great Yellow-jacket.’’ Following is a notice by a later writer: 

“About five miles from Highlands is that huge old chff, Whitesides, which forms 
the advanced guard of all the mountain ranges trending on the south, It is no higher 
than the Righi, but, like it. rising direct from the plain, it overpowers the spectator 
more than its loftier brethren, Through all the lowlands of upper Georgia and Ala- 
bama this dazzling white pillar of rock, uplifting the sky. is an emphatic and signifi- 
eant landmark. The ascent can be made on horseback, on the rear side of the 
mountain, to within 4 quarter of a mile of the summit. When the tup is reached, 
after a short stretch of nearly perpendicular climbing, the traveler tinds himeelf on 
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the edge of a sheer white wall of rock, over which, clinging for life to a protecting 
hand, he can look, if he chooses, two thousand feet down into the dim valley below. 
A pebble dropped from his hand will fall straight as into a well. On the vast plain 
below he can see the wavelike hills on which the great mountain ranges which haye 
stretched from Maine along the continent ebb down finally into the southern 
plains’’—Rebecea H. Davis, Bypaths in the Mountains, in Harper’s Magazine, 1x1, 
p. 544, September, 1S80. 

Picking steawherries—For more than a hundred years, as readers of Bartram will 
remember, the rich bottom lands of the old Cherokee country have been noted for 
their abundance of strawberries and other wild fruits. 

My grandchildren—as in most Indian languages, Cherokee kinship terms are usually 
specialized, and there is no single term for grandchild. ‘My son’s child” is tfigini’st, 
plural tstaigini’st; “my daughter’s child” is afigili/si, plural istfgili’st. The use of 
kinship terms as expressive of affection or respect is very common among Indians. 

Taking the appearance—This corresponds closely with the European folk-belief in 
fairy changelings. 

To burn the leaves—The burning of the fallen leaves in the autumn, in order to get 
at the nuts upon the ground below, is still practiced by the white mountaineers of 
the southern Alleghenies. The line of fire slowly creeping up the mountain side upon 
a dark night is one of the picturesque sights of that picturesque country. 

The song—As rendered by Swimmer, the songs seem to be intended for an imita- 
tion of the inournful notes of some bird, such as the turtle dove, hidden in the deep 
forests. 

Pitfall—The pitfall trap for large game was known among nearly all the tribes, 
bnt seems not to have been in frequent use. 

Chickadee and tomtit—These two little birds closely resemble each other, the Caro- 
lina chickadee ( Parus carolinensis) or tstkilili being somewhat smaller than the tufted 
titmouse (Purus bicolor) or utsugi, which is also distinguished by a topknot or crest. 
The belief that the ts{kilill foretells the arrival of an absent friend is general among 
the Cherokee, and has even extended to their neighbors, the white mountaineers. 
See also number 35, ‘‘The Bird Tribes,’’ and accompanying notes. 

Her keart—The conception of a giant or other monster whose heart or ‘“ife’’ is in 
some unaccustomed part of the body, or may even be taken out and laid aside at 
will, so that it is impossible to kill the monster by ordinary means, is common in 
Indian as well as in European and Asiatic folklore. 

Ina Navaho myth we are told that the Coyote “did not, like other beings, keep 
his vital principle in his chest, where it might easily be destroyed. THe kept it in the 
tip of his nose and in the end of his tail, where no one would expect to find it.” He 
meets several accidents, any one of which would be sutficient to kill an ordinary 
creature, but as his nose and tail remain intact he is each time resurrected. Finally 
a gir] whom he wishes to marry beats him into small pieces with a club, grinds the 
pieces to powder, and seatters the powder to the four winds. ‘But again she neg- 
lected to crush the point of the nose and the tip of the tail,” with the result that the 
Coyote again comes to life, when of course they are married and live happily until 
the next chapter (Matthews, Navaho Legends, pp. 91-94). 

Ina tale of the Gaelic highlands the giant’s life is in an egg which he keeps con- 
cealed in a distant place, and not until the hero finds and crushes the egg does the 
giant die. The monster or hero with but one vulnerable spot, as was the case with 
Achilles, is also a common coneept. 

67. N¢Syunu/wi, THE Stone Man (p.319): This myth, although obtained from 
Swimmer, the best informant in the eastern band, is but fragmentary, for the reason 
that he confounded it with the somewhat similar story of U'tlifi’ta (number 66}, 
It wax mentioned by Aydsta and others (east) and by Wafford (west) as a very old 
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and interesting story, although none of these could recall the details in eonneeted 
form. {tis noted as one of the sterics heard in the Territory by Ten Kate (Legends 
of the Cherokees, in Journal of American Folk-Lore, Jannary, 1880), who spells the 
name Nayunu/ wi. 

Nitty ut, “Dressed in stone’; add/laniiist, a staff or cane; asia, asta’ tlaiit, 
a foot log or bridge; ada’wekt, a great magieian or supernatural wonder-worker; see 
the glossary. 

A very ¢lose parallel is found among the Iroquois, who have traditions of an inva- 
sion by a race of fierce cannibals known as the Stonish Giants, who, originally like 
ordinary humans, had wandered off into the wilderness, where they became addicted 
to eating raw flesh and wallowing in the sand until their bodies grew to gigantic size 
and were covered with hard seales like stone, which no arrow could penetrate (see 
Cusick, in Sehoolerait, Indian Tribes, v, p. 637). One of these, whieh preyed par- 
ticularly upon the Onondaga, was at last taken in a pitfall and thus killed. Another, 
in tracking his vietinix used “something whieh looked like a finger, but was really a 
pointer made of bone. With this he could find anything he wished.’? The pointer 
was finally snatched from him by a hunter, on which the giant, unable to find his 
way without it, begged piteously for its return, promising to eat no more men and 
to send the hunter long life and good luck for himself and all his friends. The 
hunter thereupon restored it and the giant kept his promises (Beauchamp, W. M., 
Iroquois Notes, in Journal] of Ameriean Folk-Lore, Boston, July, 1892.) Ax told by 
Mrs Smith (‘‘The Stone Giant’s Challenge,’ Myths of the Iroquois, in Second 
Annnal Report of the Burean of Ethnology, 1883), the pointer was a human finger. 
“We placed it upright upon lis hand, and it immediately pointed the way for him 
to rt 

Menstrual woman—Among all our native tribes it is believed that there is something 
dangerous or uncanny in the touch or presence of a menstrual woman. Hence the 
nniversal institution of the “menstrual lodge,” to which the woman retires at such 
periods, eating, working, and sleeping alone, together with a host of tabus and pre- 
cautions bearing upon the same subject. Nearly the same ideas are held in regard to 
a pregnant woman. 

Svurwood stakes—Cherokee hunters impale meat upon sourwood (Oxydendrum) 
stakes for roasting, and the wood is believed, also, to haye power against the spells of 
witches. 

Began to tatk—The revealing of ‘‘medicine”’ secrets by & magician when in his 
final agony is a eommon ineident in Indian myths. 

Whatever he prayed for—Swimmer giyes a detailed statement of the particular peti- 
tion made by several of those thns painted. Painting the face and body, especially 
with red paint, is always among Indians a more or less sacred performance, usually 
accoinpanied with prayers. 


68. THE HUNTER IN THE Dixwi’—This story was told by Swimmer and Ta’gwadihy’ 
and ix well known in the tribe. The version from the Wahnenauhi manuseript differs 
considerably from that here given. In the Bible translation the word dikwi/ is 
used as the equivalent of whale. Haywood thus alludes to the story (Nat. and 
Aborig. Mist. Tenn., p. 244): “ One of the ancient traditions of the Cherokees is that 
once a Whale swallowed a little boy, and after some time spewed him upon the land.” 

It is pretty certain that the Cherokee formerly had sonie acquaintance with whales, 
which, about the year 1700, according to Lawson, were “very numerous’? on the 
coast of North Carolina, being frequently stranded along the shore, so that settlers 
derived considerable profit from the oiland blubber. He enumerates four species 
there known, and adds a general statement that ‘some Indians in America’? hanted 
them at sea (History of Carolina, pp. 251-252). 

In almost every age and country we find a myth of a great fish swallowing a man, 
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who afterward finds his way out alive. Near to the Cherokee myth are the Bible 
story of Jonah, and the Greek story of Hercules, swallowed by a fish and coming out 
afterward alive, but bald. For parallels and theories of the origin and meaning of 
the myth among the ancient uations, see chapter 1x of Bouton’s Bible Myths. 

In an Ojibwa story, the great Manabozho ix swallowed, canoe and all, by the king 
ofthe fishes. With his war club he strikes repeated blows upon the heart of the fish, 
which attempts to spew him out. Fearing that he might drown in deep water, 
Manabozho frustrates the endeavor by placing his canoe crosswise in the throat of 
the fish, and continues striking at the heart until the monster makes for the shore 
and there dies, when the hero makes his escape through a hole which the gulls have 
tarn in the side of the careass (Schoolcraft, Algie Researches, 1, pp. 145-146). 

69 ATAGA‘HI, THE ENCHANTED LAKE (p. 321): This story was heard trom Swimmer, 
Ta’ewadihy’, and others, and isa matter of familiar knowledge to every hunter among 
the Kast Cherokee. 1i Indian testimony be believed there is actually a large bare 
flat of this name in the difficult recesses of the Great Smoky mountains on the 
northern boundary of Swain county, North Carolina, somewhere between the heads 
of Bradleys fork and Eagle creek, [t appears to be a great resort for bears anid 
ducks, and is perhaps submerged at long intervals, which would account for the 
legend. 

Prayer, fasting, and vigi—In Indian ritual, as among the Orientals and in all 
ancient religions, these are prime requisites for obtaining clearness of spiritual vision. 
In almost every tribe the young warrior just entering manhood voluntarily sub- 
jected bimself to an ordeal of this kind, of several days’ continuance, in order to 
obtain a vision of the ‘“‘inedicine’? which was to be his guide and protector for the 
rest of his life. 


70. Tire BRINE FROM THE souTH (p. 322): This unique allegory was heard from 
both Swimmer and Ta/gwadihi’ in nearly the same form. Hagar also (MS Stellar 
Legends of the Cherokee) heard something of it from Aydsta, who, however, con- 
fused it with the Hagar variant of number 11, ‘The Milky Way’’ (see notes to 
number 11). 

Ina myth from British Columbia, ‘* The Hot and the Cold Winds,” the cold-wind 
people of the north wage war with the hot-wind people of the south, until the 
Indians, whose country lay between, and who constantly suffer from both sides, 
bring about a peace, to be ratified by a marriage between the two parties. Accord- 
ingly, the people of the south send their daughter to marry the son of the north. 
The two are married and haye one child, whom the mother after a time decides to 
take with her to visit her own people in the north. Her visit ended, she starts on 
her return, accompanied by her elder brother. ‘‘ They embarked in a bark canoe 
for the country of the cold. Her brother paddled. After going a long distance, and 
while crossing a great lake, the cold became so intense that her brother could not 
endure it any longer. Tle took the child from his sister and threw it into the water. 
{mmediately the air turned warm and the child floated on the water asa lump of 
ive.’—Teit, Traditions of the Thompson River Indians, pp. 55, 56. 


71. Tur Ick Maw (p.322): This story, told by Swimmer, inay be a veiled tradi- 
tion of a burning coal mine in the mountains, accidentally ignited in firing the woods 
in the fall, according to the regular Cherokee practice, and finally extinguished by a 
proyidential rainstorm. One of Buttrick’s Cherokee informants told him that ‘‘a 
great while ago a part of the world was burned, though it is not known now how, or 
by whom, but it is said that other land was formed by washing in from the moun- 
tains’? (Antiquities, p. 7). 

When the French built Fort Caroline, near the present Charleston, South Carolina, 
in 1562, an Cndian villlage was in the vicinity, but shortly afterward the chief, with 
all his people, removed to a considerable distance in consequence of a strange 
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accident-—"'a large piece of peat bog [was] kindled by lightning and consumed, whieh 
he supposed to be the work of artillery.”*! 

Voleanie activities, some of very recent date, have left many traces in the Carolina 
mountains, A mountain in Haywood county, near the heal of Fines creck, has 
heen noted for its noises and quakings for nearly a century. one particular explosion 
having split solid masses of granite as though by a blastof gunpowder. ‘These 
shocks and noises used to recur at intervals of two or three vears, but have not now 
been noticed for some time. In T8290 a violent earthquake on Valley river split open 
a mountain, Jeaving a chasm extending for several hundred yards, which) is still to 
be seen. Satoola mountain, near Highlands, in Macon county, lias crevices from 
which sinoke is said to issue at intervals. In Madison county there is a mountain 
which has been known to rumble and smoke, a phenomenon with which the Warm 
springs in the same county may have some connection, Another peak, known as 
Shaking or Rumbling bald,in Rutherford county, attracted widespread attention in 
IS74 by a succession of shocks extending oyer a period of six months (sce Zeigler 
and Grosseup, Heart of the Alleghanies, pp. 


72. Tne Hesrer axp Sevu (p. 323): The explanation of this story, told: by Swim- 


mer, Jies in the myth which derives corn from the blood of the old woman Sel 
(sce number 3, “ Kana’tl and Sel’). 

In Iroquois myth the spirits of Corn, Beans, and Squash are three sisters. Corn 
was originally much more fertile, but was blighted by the jealousy of an evil spirit. 
“To this day, when the rustling wind waves the corn leaves with a moaning sound, 
the pions Indian fancies that he hears the Spirit of Corn, in her compassion for the 
red man, still bemoaning with unavailing regrets her blighted fruitfulness’’ (Morgan, 
League of the Troqnois, p. 162). See number 126, “‘ Plant Lore,” and accompany- 
ing notes. 


73, Tie Uxpercrovyp Pantuers (p. 324): This story was told by John Ax, For 
an explanation of the Indian idea concerning animals see number 15, ‘The Four- 
footed Tribes,”? and number 76, ‘The Bear Man.’’ 

Several days—The strange lapse of time, by which a period really extending over 
days or even years seems to the stranger under the spell to be only a matter of a few 
hours, is one of the most common incidents of European fairy recitals, and has been 
made equally familiar to American readers through Irving’s story of Rip Van 
Winkle. 


74. Tue Tsunpiee’/wl (p. 325): This curious story was told by Swimmer and 
Ta’gwadihl’ (east) and Watford (west). Swimmer says the dwarfs lived in the west, 
but Ta’gwidihi’” and Wafford locate them south from the Cherokee country. 

A story which seems to be a variant of the same myth was told to the Spanish 
adventurer Ayllon by the Indians on the South Carolina coast in 1520, and is thus 
given in translation from Peter Martyr’s Decades, in the Discovery and Con- 
quest of Florida, ninth volume of the Ifakluyt Society’s publications, pages xv-xvi, 
London, 1851. 

“Another of Ayllon’s strange stories refers to a country called Inzignanin, . .. 
The inhabitauntes, by report of their ancestors, say, that a people as tall ax the leneth 
of a man’s arme, with tayles of a spanne long, sometime arrived there, brought thither 
by sea, which tayle was not movable or wavering, ax in foure-footed eastes, but 
solide, broad above, and sharpe beneath, as wee see in fishes and crocodiles, and 
extended into a bony hardness. Wherefore, when they desired to sitt, they used 
seates with holes through them, or wanting them, digged upp the earth a spanne 
deepe or little more, they must convay their tayle into the hole when they rest them.’ 


1 Buckingham smith, Letter of Hernando de Sotoand Memoir of Hernando de Escalante, translated 
from the Spanish; Washington, 1444, p. 46. 
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It is given thus in Barcia, Ensayo, page 5: ‘Tambien Negaron a la Provincia de 
Yucignavin adonde les contaron aquellos Indios, que en cierto tiempo, avian apor- 
tado 4 ella, unas Gentes, que tenian Cola . . . deuna quarta de largo, flexible, 
que Jes estorvaba tanto, que para sentarse agujereaban los asientos: que el Pellejo era 
muiaspero, y como escamoso, y que comian solo Peces crndos: y aviendo estos muerto, 
se acabé esta Nacion, y la Verdad del Caso, con ella.” 

A close parallel to the Cherokee story is found among the Nisqualli of Washing- 
ton, ina story of three [four?] brothers, who are captured by a mircaculously strong 
dwari who ties them and carries them off in his canoe. ‘‘ Having rounded the dis- 
tant point, where they had first descried him, they came toa village inhabited by 
a race of people as small as their captor, their houses, boats and utensils being all 
in proportion to themselves. The three brothers were then taken out and thrown, 
bound as they were, into a lodge, while a eounci] was convened to decide upon their 
fate. During the sitting of the eounci] an immense flock of birds, resembling geese, 
but much larger, pounced down upon the inhabitants and commenced a violent 
attack. These birds had the power of throwing their sharp quills like the porcupine, 
and although the little warriors fought with great valour, they soon became covered 
with the piercing darts and all sunk insensible on the ground. When all resistance 
has ceased, the birds took to flight and disappeared. The brothers had witnessed 
the conflict from their place of confinement, and with much labour had sueceeded in 
releasing theniselves from their bonds, when they went to the battle ground, and 
commenced pulling the quills from the apparently lifeless bodies; but no sooner had 
they done this, than all instantly returned to consciousness”? (Kane, Wanderings of 
an Artict, pp. 252-253). 

75. Ortein of te Bear (p.325): This story was told by Swimmer, from whom 
were also obtained the hunting songs, and was frequently referred to by other 
informants. The Ani/-Tsi’gfhi are said to have been an actual clan in ancient 
times. For parallels, see number 76, ‘The Bear Man.” 

Fad uot taken human food—The Indian is a thorough believer in the doctrine that 
“man is what he eats.’? Says Adair (llistory of the Ameriean Indians, p. 133): 
“They believe that nature is possessed of such a property as to transfuse into men 
and animals the qualities, either of the food they use or of those objects that are pre- 
sented to their senses. He who feeds on venison is, aceording to their physical sys- 
tem, swifter and more sagacious than the man who lives on the flesh of the clumsy 
bear or helpless dunghill fowls, the slow-iooted tame cattle, or the heavy wallowing 
swine. This is the reason that several of their old men recommend and say that 
formerly their greatest chieftains observed a constant rule in their diet, and seldom 
ate of any animal of a gross quality or heavy motion of body, faneying it conveyed 
a dullness through the whole system and disabled them from exerting themselves 
with proper vigour in their martial, civil, and religious duties.” A continuous 
adherence to the diet commonly used by a bear will finally give to the eater the bear 
nature, if not also the bear form and appearance. A certain term of ‘‘ white man’s 
food”? will give the Indian the white man’s nature, so that neither the remedies nor 
the spells of the Indian doctor will haye any effect upon him (see the author’s 
“Sacred Formulas of the Cherokees,” in Seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, 1891). 

Shall live always—For explanation of the doctrine of animal reincarnation, sce 
number 15, ‘The Four-tooted Tribes.’’ 

The sungs—These are fair specimens of the hunting songs found in every tribe, and 
intended to call up the animals or to win the favor of the lords of the game (see also 
deer songs in notes to number 3, ‘Kana’tY and Selu’’), As usual, the word forms are 
slightly changed to suit the requirements of the tune. The second song was first 
published by the author in the paper on sacred formulas, noted above. Tsistn’yt, 
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RKawiht, Uya/hye, and Gate’gwa (-hT) are four mountains, under each of which the 
bears have a townhouse in which they hold a dance before retiring to their dens 
tor their winter sleep. At Tsistu’y¥, ‘* Rabbit place,” known to us as Gregory bald, 
in the Great Smoky range, dwells the Great Rabbit, the chief of the rabbit tribe. 
At Kawi/hl, Mulberry place,” farther northeast along the same range, resides the 
White Bear, the chief of the bear tribe, and near by is the enchanted lake of Ata- 
e@WV/hi, to which wounded bears zo to bathe and be cured (see number 5, ‘¢ The Four- 
footed Tribes,’ and number 69, “Atagi/hY, the Enchanted Lake’’?). Uyahye isalso a 
peak of the Great Smokies, while Gaitegwi/hl, ‘“‘Cireat swamp or thicket (?),7 is 
southeast of Franklin, North Carolina, and is perhaps identical with Fodderstack 
mountain (see also the glossary). 

76. Tur Bear Maw (p.527): This story was obtained first from John Ax, and has 
numerous parallels in other tribes, as well as in European and oriental folklore. 
The classic legend of Romulus and Remus and the stories of ‘wolf boys’? in India 
will at once suggest themselves. Swimmer makes the trial of the hnnter’s weapons 
by the bears a part of his story of the origin of disease and medicine (number 4), ut 
says that it may have happened on this occasion (see also number 15, ‘‘The Four- 
footed Tribes,”” and notes to number 75, ‘‘Origin of the Bear’’). 

Ina strikingly similar Creek myth of the Tuggle collection, “Origin of the Bear 
Clan,” a little girl lost in the woos is adopted by a she-bear, with whom she lives 
for four years, when the bear is killed by the hunter and the girl returns to her peo- 
ple to beeome the mother of the Bear clan. 

The Troquois have several xtories of children adopted by bears. In one, ‘‘The 
Man and His Stepson,’? a boy thus cared for is afterward found by a hunter, who 
tames him and teaches him to speak, until in time he atmost forgets that he had 
lived likea bear. Tle marries a daughter of the hunter and beeomes a bunter him- 
self, but always refrains from molesting the bears, until at last, angered by the taunts 
of his mother-in-law, he shoots one, Int is himself killed by an accident while on 
his return home (Smith, Myths of the Iroquois, in Seeond Annual Report Burean of 
Ethnology). In line with this is the story of a hunter wbo had pursued a bear into its 
den. ‘* When some distanee in he eould no longer see the bear, but he saw a fire and 
around it sat several men. The oldest of the three men looked up and asked, ‘Why 
did you try to shoot one of my men, We sent him out to entice you to us’”? (Curtin, 
Seneca MS in Bureau of American Ethnology archives). 

In a Pawnee myth, ‘The Bear Man,’’ a boy whose father had put him nnder the 
protection of the bears grows up with certain bear traits and frequently prays and 
sacrifices to these animals. Ona war party against the Sioux he is kiNed and eut to 
pieces, when two bears find and recognize the body, gather up and arrange the pieces 
and restore him to life, after which they take him to their den, where they care for 
him and teach him their secret knowledge until he is strong enough to go home 
(Grinnell, Pawnee Hero Stories, pp. 121-128). 

Ina Jiearita myth, “ Origin and Destruction of the Bear,’’ a boy playing about 
in animal fashion runs into a cave in the hillside. ‘When he came out his feet and 
hands had been transformed into hear’s paws.’’? Fonr times this is repeated, the 
change eaeh time mounting higher, until he finally emerges as a terrible bear 
monster that devours human beings (Russell, Myths of the Jicarilla, in Journat 
ot American Folk-Lore, Octoher, 1SUS). 

Read the thoughts—Thought reading is a very common feature of Indian myths. 
Certain medicine ceremonies are belicved to confer the power upon those who fulfil 
the ordeal conditions. 

Food was getting scarce—Several references in the myths indicate that, through failnre 
of the accustomed wild crops, famine seasons were as common among the animal 
tribes ax among the Indians (see number 33, ‘* The Migration of the Animals’). 
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Katlés’-Ginahi/ta—sSee number 15, ‘ The Four-footed Tribes.” 

Rubbed his stomach—This very original method of procuring food occurs also in 
number 3, ‘ Kana/ti and Selu.”’ 

Topknots aud Splitnoses—Tsunistsahy’, “Tlaving topknots”’—i, e., Indians, in alln- 
sion to the crests of wpright hair formerly worn by warriors of the Cherokee and 
other eastern tribes. Timberlake thus describes the Cherokee warrior’s headdress 
in 1762: “‘The hair of their head is shaved, tho’ many of the old people have it 
plucked out by the roots, except a patch on the hinder part of the head about twice 
the bigness of a crown piece, which is ornamented with beads, feathers, wam}um, 
stained deer’s hair, and such like baubles” (Memoirs, p. 49). Tsuna“liyt’ stiné- 
stli/ta, ‘they have split noses ’’—i. e., dogs. 

Cover the blood—The reincarnation of the slain animal from the drops of blood spilt 
upon the ground or from the bones is a regular part of Cherokee hunting belief, and 
the same idea occurs in the folklore of many tribes. Inthe Omaha myth, “Ictinike 
and the Four Creators,’’ the hero visits the Beaver, who kills and cooks one of his 
own children to furnish the dinner. When the meal was over ‘the Beaver gathered 
the bones and put them into a skin, which he plunged beneath the water. In a 
moment the youngest beaver came up alive out of the water’? (Dorsey, in Contri- 
butions to North American Ethnology, v1, p.557). 

Like a man again—It is a regniar article of Indian belief, which has its parallels in 
european fairy lore, that one who has eaten the food of the spirit people or super- 
naturals can not afterward return to his own people and live, unless at once, and 
sometimes for a long time, put under a rigid course of treatment intended to efface 
the longing fur the spirit food and thus to restore his complete human nature. See 
also number 75, ‘‘The Underground Panthers.’’? In ‘‘A Yankton Legend,” recorded 
by Dorsey, a child falls into the water and is taken by the water people. The father 
hears the child crying under the water and employs two medicine men to bring it 
back. After preparing themselves properly they go down into the deep water, where 
they find the child sitting beside the water spirit, who, when they declare their mes- 
sage, tells them that if they had come before the child had eaten anything he might 
have lived, but now if taken away ‘‘he will desire the food which 1 eat; that being 
the cause of the trouble, he shall die.” They return and report: “We have seen 
your child, the wife of the water deity has him. Though we saw him alive, he had 
eaten part of the food which the water deity eats, therefore the water deity says 
that if we bring the child back with us out of the water he shall die,”’ and so it hap- 
pened. Some time after the parents lose another child in like manner, but this time 
“she did not eat any of the food of the water deity and therefore they took her 
home alive.’’ In each case a white dog is thrown in to satisfy the water spirits for 
the loss of the child (Contributions to North American Ethnology, v1, p. 357). 


77. Tne Great Leeci or Tuanust’yt (p. 329): This legend was heard first from 
Swimmer and Chief Smith, the latter of whom was born near Murphy; it was con- 
firmed by Wafford (west) and others, being one of the best known myths in the tribe 
and embodied in the Cherokee name for Murphy. It is apparently founded upon a 
peculiar appearance, as of something alive or moving, at the bottom of a deep hole 
in Valley river, just below the old Unicoi turnpike ford, at Murphy, in Cherokee 
county, North Carolina. It is said that a tinsmith of the town once made a tin 
bomb which he filled with powder and sank in the stream at this spot with the 
intention of blowing up the strange object to see what it might be, but the contrivance 
failed to explode. The hole is caused by a sudden drop or split in the rock bed of 
the stream, extending across the river. Watford, who once lived on Nottely river, 
adds the incident of the two wonien and says that the Leech had wings and could fly. 
He asserts also that he found rich lead ore in the hole, but that the switt current pre- 
vented working it. About two miles aboye the month of Nottely river a bend of 
the stream brings it within about the same distance of the Hiwassee at Murphy. 
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This nearest point of approach on Nottely is also known to the Cherokee as Tlanusi/v1, 
“Veech place,” and from certein phenomenit common to both streams it isa general 
beliefamong Indians and whites that they are connected here by a subterranean water 
way. The legend and the popular belief are thus noted in f48 by Lanman, who 
incorrecUy makes the leech a turtle: 

“The little village of Murphy, whence | date this letter, lies at the junction of the 
Owassa and Valley rivers, and in point of location is one of the prettiest places in 
the world. Its Tndian name was Klausuna, or the Large Turtle. It was so called, 
says a Cherokee legend, on account of its being the sunning place of an immense 
turtle which lived in its vicinity in ancient times. The turtle was particularly famous 
for its repelling power, having been known not to be at all injured by a stroke of 
lightning. Nothing on earth had power to annihilate the creature; but, on aeeount 
of the inany attempts made to take its life, when it was known to bea harmless and 
moffensive creature, it became disgusted with this world, and burrowed its way into 
the middle of the earth, where it now lives in peace. 

“Tn conneetion with this legend, ] may here mention what must be considcred a 
remarkable fact in geology. Ranning directly across the village of Murpliy is a belt 
of marble, composed of the black, grey, pure white and flesh-colored varieties, which 
belt also crusxes the Owassa river. Just above this marble causeway the Owassa, 
for a space of perhaps two hundred feet, is said to be over one hundred feet deep, 
and at one point, in fact, a bottom has never been found. All this is simple truth, 
but I have heard the opinion expressed that there is a subterranean communication 
between this immense hole in Owassa and the river Notely, which is some two miles 
distant. The testimony adduced in proof of this theory is, that a certain log was 
once marked on the Notely, which log was subsequently fonnd floating in the pool 
of the Deep ]lole in the Owassa’’ (Letters, pp. 68-64). 


78. Tue NCOSNE‘ME AND OTHER SPIRIT FOLK (p. 330): The belief in fairies and kin- 
dred spirits, frequently appearing as diminutive beings in human form, is so universal 
among all races as to render citation of parallels unnecessary. Every Indian tribe 
has its own spirits of the woods, the cliffs, and the waters, usually benevolent and 
kindly when not disturbed, but often mischievous, and in rare cases malicious and 
revengeful. These invisible spirit people are regarded as a sort of supernatural 
human beings, entirely distinct from ghosts and from the animal and plant spirits, 
as well as from the godlike beings who rule the sun, the rain, and the thunder. 
Most of the Nafiné’ht stories here given were told by Wafford, who believed them 
all firmly in spite of his white man’s blood and education. The others, excepting 
that of the offended spirits (Wahnenauhi MBS) and the Fire-carrier (Wafford), were 
heard from various persons upon the reservation. For other Nofine/hi references 
see the stories of Tsuwe’nihi, KiAna/sta, Yahula, ete. 

Néiin?’/hi—This word (giii/hi ina dialectic form and nayé’hi in the singular) may 
be rendered ‘dwellers anywhere”? or ‘‘those who live anywhere,” but is nnder- 
stood to mean ‘those who live forever,” i. e., Immortals. Ut is spelled Nanehi by 
Buttrick and Nuhknaylein the Wahnenanhi manuscript. The singular form, Vay?7hé, 
occurs also as a personal name, equivalent to Mdd/hi, “One who goes about.” 

Nome invisible townhouse—The ancient Creek town of Okmulgee, where now is the 
city of Macon, in Georgia, was destroyed by the Carolina people about the time of 
the Yamassee war. Sixty years later Adair says of the Creeks: ‘They strenuously 
aver that when the necessity forces them to encamp there, they always hear at the 
dawn of the morning the usual noise of Indians singing their joyful religious notes 
and dancing, as if going down to the river to purify thenmselves, and then returning 
to the old townhouse; with a great deal more to the same effeet. Whenever | have 
heen there, however, all hath been silent 2. .  . But they say this was ‘beeause T 
am an obdurate infidel that way’ ”’ (List. Am. Indians, p. 36). 

Nottely toun—Properly Na/dt‘li, was on Nottely river, a short distance above 
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Raper creek in Cherokee eounty, North Carolina. The old townhouse was upon a 
large mound on the west side of the river and about five miles below the Georgia 
line. The town was practically deserted before the renioval in 1838 (see glossary). 

Hemptoun—Properly Gatanlti’yi, ‘Temp place,” existed until the Removal, on 
Wemptown ereek, a branch of Toccoa river, a few miles north of the present 
Morganton, in Fannin county, Georgia. 

Noted circular depression—This may have been a cireular earthwork of about thirty 
feet diameter, deseribed ax existing in 1890a short distanee east of Soquee post-office 
near the head of Sequee creek, about ten miles northwest of Clarkesyille, Haber- 
sham county, Georgia. There are other circular structures of stone on elevated 
positions within a few miles of Clarkesville (see anthor’s manuscript notes on Chero- 
kee archeology, in Burean of American Ethnology archives). The same story about 
throwing logs and stones into one of these sacred places, only to have them thrown 
out again by invisible hands, is told by Zeigler and Grosscup, in connection with the 
Jutaculla old fields (see note under number 81, ‘“Tsulk#107).” 

Bewildered—“ Crazy persons were supposed to be possessed with the devil or 
atHicted with the Nanehi”’ (Buttrick, Antiquities, p. 14). According to Hagar’s 
informant: ‘The little people cause men to lose their minds and run away and wander 
in the forests. They wear very long hair, down to their heels’? (MS Stellar Legends 
of the Cherokee). In Creek belief, according to the Tuggle manuscript, ‘Fairies or 
little people live in hollow trees and on rocky cliffs. They often decoy people from 
their homes and lose them in the woods. When a man’s mind becomes bewil- 
dered—not crazy—this is caused by the little people.”’ 

Loaves seemed to shrink—The deceptive and unsatisfactory character of all fairy 
belongings when the spell is lifted is well known to the European peasantry. 

Tsttwa’si. and. Tstga’si—These sprites are frequently named in the hunting prayers 
and other sacred formulas. 

Seratching—This is a preliminary rite of the ballplay and other ceremonies, as 
well as the doctor’s method of hypodermic injection. As performed in connection 
with the ballplay it is a painful operation, being inflicted upon the naked skin with a 
seven-toothed comb of turkey bone, the scratches being drawn in parallel lines upon 
the breast, back, arms and legs, until the sufferer is bleeding from head to foot. In 
medical practice, in order that the external application may take hold more effectually, 
the seratching is done with a rattlesnake’s tooth, a brier, a flint, or a piece of glass. 
See anthor’s Cherokee Ball Play, in American Anthropologist, April, 1890, and 
Sacred Formulas of the Cherokees, in Seventh Annual Report Burean of Ethnol- 
ogy, 1841. The practice seems to have been general among the southern tribes, and 
was sometimes used as a punishment for certain delinquents. According to Adair 
the doctor bled patients by scratching them with the teeth of garfish after the skin 
had lbeen first well softened by the application of warm water, while any nnanthorized 
person who dared to intrude upon the saered square during ceremonial performances 
‘would be dry-scratehed with snakes’ teeth, fixed in the middle of a split reed or 
piece of wood, without the privilege of warm water to supple the stiffened skin” 
(ist. Am. Indians, pp. 46, 120). 

The Fire-carrier—This is probably the gaseous phenomenon known as the will- 
of-the-wisp, which has been a thing of mystery and fear to others beside Indians. 


79. Tue REMOVED TOWNHOUSES (p. 335): The first of these stories was told by John 
Ax. The seeond was obtained from Sala/H, ‘‘Squirrel,’’? mentioned elsewhere asa 
self-taught mechanie of the East Cherokee. Wafford (west) had also heard it, but 
confused it with that of Tsal kali’ (number 81). 

Excepting Gusti’, the localities are all in western North Carolina. The large mound 
of S®tsf ison the south side of Valley river, about three miles below Valleytown, 
in Cherokee county. Anisgaya’yt town is not definitely located by the story teller, 
but was probably in the same neighborhood. Tsudaye'ldii’y!, literally “ where it 
is isolated,’ or “isolated place,’’ is a solitary high peak near Cheowa Maximnm, a 
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few miles northeast of Robbinsville, in Graham county, on the summit of which 
there is said to be a large rock somewhat resembling in appearanee a cireular town- 
house with a part wanting from one side. Du/stiyaliii’y!, “ Where it was shot,” 
i. e., Where it was strncek by lightning,” is the territory on Hiwassee river, about 
the mouth of Shooting creek, above Iayesville, in Clay county (see also glossary ). 

No one nust shout—The sane injunetion occurs in the legend of Tsun! kali’ (anmber 
81). The neeessity for strict silence while under the conduct of fairy guides is con- 
stantly emphasized in Kuropean folklore. 

Tounhouse in the water belou—Breton legend tells of a submerged city which rises 
out of the sea at Jong intervals, when it can be seen by those who possess the proper 
talisman, and we know that in Ireland 


“On Lough Neagh’s banks as the fisherman strays, 
When the clear cold eve’s declining, 

Tle sees the round towers of other days 
Tu the wave beneath him shining.”’ 


® 80. Tue sprriv DEFENDERS or Nikwisi’ (p.336): This story was obtained from 
Swimmer. Nikwasl/ or Nikw’sl’, one of the most ancient settlements of the Cherokee, 
was on the west bank of Little Tennessee river, where is now the town of Franklin, 
in Macon county, North Carolina. The mound upon which the townhouse stood, 
in a field adjoining the river, is probably the largest in western Carolina and has 
never beeu explored. The Cherokee believe that it is the abode of the Nafiné/hf or 
Immortals (see number 78) and thata perpetual fire burns within it. The name, which 
can not be translated, appears as Nucassee in old documents. The British agent held 
a eouncil here with the Cherokee as early as 1730. Although twice destroyed, the 
town was rebuilt and continued to be occupied probably until the land was sold 
in 1819, 

Bring the news home—It was a frequent eustom iu Indian warfare to spare a captive 
taken in battle in order that he might earry back to his people the news of the defeat. 
After the disastrous defeat of the French under D'Artaguette by the Chickasaw in 
upper Mississippi in 1736, D’Artaguette, Lieutenant Vincennes, Father Senac, and 
fifteen others were burned at the stake by the victors, but ‘fone of the soldiers was 
spared to carry the news of the triumph of the Chickasaws and the death of these 
unhappy men to the mortitied Bienville” (Pickett, History of Alabama, p. 298, 
ed. 1896). 

81. Tsu KALG’, TUE SLANT-EYED GIANT (p.337): The story of Tsul'kalt” is one of 
the finest and best known of the Cherokee legends. It is mentioned as early as 1823 
by Haywood, who spells the name Tuli-ecula, and the memory is preserved in the 
local nomenclature of western Carolina. Hagar also alludes briefly to it in his 
manuscript Stellar Legends of the Cherokee. The name signifies literally ‘he has 
them slanting,” being understood to refer to his eyes, although the word eye (uktd’, 
plural dita’) is not a part of it. Inthe plural form it isalso the name of a traditional 
race of giants in the far west (see number 106, ‘*The Giants from the West’). 
Tsulkald’ lives in Tsunegiifi’y! and is the great lord of the game, and as such is fre- 
quently invoked in the hunting formulas. The story was obtained from Swimmer 
and John Ax, the Swimmer version being the one here followed. For parallels to the 
incident of the child born from blood see notes to number 3, ‘ Kana/ti and Selu.”’ 

in the John Ax version it is the girl’s father and mother, instead of her mother 
and brother, who try te bring her back. They are told they must fast seven days to 
succeed, They fast four days before starting, and then set out and travel two days, 
when they come to the mouth of the cave and hear the sound of the drum and the 
dauce within. They are able to look over the edge of the rock and see their daugh- 
ter among the dancers, but can not enter until the seventh day ixarrived. Unluckily 
the man is very hungry by this time, and after watching nearly all night he insists 
that it is so near daylight of the seventh murning that he may safely take a small 
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bite. Tlis wife begs him to wait until the sun appears, but hunger overcomes him 
and he takes a bite of food from his pouch. Instantly the cave and the dancers 
disappear, and the man and his wife find themselves alone on the mountain. John 
Ax was a very old man at the time of the recital, with memory rapidly failing, and 
it is evident that lis version is only fragmentary. 

Haywood notes the story on the authority of Charles Hicks, an educated halibreed 
(Nat. and Aborig. Hist. Tenn., p. 280): ‘‘They have a fabulous tradition respecting 
the mounds, which proves that they are beyond the events of their history. The 
mounds, they say, were caused by the quaking of the earth and great noise with it, 
a ceremony used for the adoption of their people into the family of Tuli-cula, who 
was an invisible person and had taken a wife of one of their town’s people. And at 
the time when his first son was born the quaking of the earth and noise had com- 
meneed, but had ceased at the alarm whoop, which had been raised by two impru- 
dent young men of the town, in consequence of which the mounds had been raised 
by the quaking noise. Whereupon the father took the child and mother and 
removed to near Brasstown, and had made the tracks in the rocks which are to be 
seen there.”’ 

From Buttrick we get the following version of the tradition, evidently told for the 
misxionary’s special henefit: ‘‘God directed the Indians to ascend a certain moun- 
tain—that is, the warriors—and he would there send them assistance. They started 
and had ascended far np the mountain, when one of the warriors began to talk about 
women. His companion immediately reproved him, but instantly a voice like 
thunder issued from the side of the mountain and God spoke and told them to return, 
as he could not assist them on account of that sin. They put the man to death, yet 
the Lord never returned to them afterwards’’ (Antiquities, p. 14). On the next 
page he tells it in a somewhat different form: ‘‘It is said that before coming to this 
continent, while in their own country, they were in great distress from their enemies, 
and God told them to march to the top of a certain mountain and He would come 
down and afford them relief. They ascended far ap the mountain and thought they 
saw something coming down from above, which they supposed was for their aid. 
But just then one of the warriors,” ete. 

Zeigler and Grosseup give another version, which, although dressed up for adver- 
tising purposes, makes a fairly good story: 

“But there is another legend of the Balsams more significant than any of these, 
It is the Paradise Gained of Cherokee mythology, and bears some distant resemblance 
to the Christian doctrine of mediation. The Indians believed that they were origi- 
nally mortal in spirit as well as body, but ahove the blue vault of heaven there was, 
inhabited by a celestial race, a forest into which the highest mountains lifted their 
dark summits. * * * 

“The mediator, by whom eternal life was secured for the Indian mountaineers, 
was a maiden of their own tribe. Allured by the haunting sound and diamond 
sparkle of a nionntain stream, she wandered far up into a solitary glen, where the 
azalea, the kaliia, and the rhododendron brilliantly embellished the deep, shaded 
slopes, and filled the air with their delicate perfume. The crystal stream wonnd its 
crooked way between moss-covered rocks over which tall ferns bowed their graceful 
stems. Enchanted by the scene, she seated herself upon the soft moss, and, over- 
come by fatigue, was soon asleep. The dream picture of a fairyland was presently 
broken by the soft touch of a strange hand. The spirit of her dream occupied a 
place at her side, and, wooing, won her for his bride. 

“Ter snpposed abduction caused great excitement among her people, who made 
diligent search for her recovery in their own villages. Being unsuccessful, they 
made war upon the neighboring tribes in the hope of finding the place of her con- 
ecealment. Grieved because of so mnech hloodshed and sorrow, she besought the 
great chief of the eternal hunting grounds to make retribution. She was accordingly 
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appointed to calla connec’) of her people at the forks of the Wayeh (Pigeon) river. 
She appeared unto the chiefs ina dream, and charged them to meet the spirits of the 
hunting ground with fear and reverenee. 

“At the honr appointed the heat men of the Cherokees assembled. ‘Phe high 
Balsam peaks were shaken by thunder and aghire with lightning, The cloud, as 
black as inidnight, settled over the valley, then lifted, leaving upon a large rock a 
cluster of strange men, armed and painted as for war. An enraged brother of the 
abducted maiden swung his tomahawk and raised the war whoop, but a swift 
thunderbolt dispatched him before the echo had died in the hills. The chiefs, 
terror-stricken, thed to their towns. 

“The bride, grieved by the death of her brother and the failure of the couneil, 
prepared to abandon her new home and return to her kindred in the valleys. To 
reconcile her the promise was granted that all brave warriors and their faithful 
women shonk? have an eternal home in the happy hunting ground above, after 
death. The great chief of the forest beyond the clouds heeame the guardian spirit of 
the Cherokees. All deaths, either from wounds in battle or disease, were attributed 
to his desire to make additions to the celestial hunting ground, or, on the other 
hand, to his wrath, which might cause their unfortunate spirits to be turned over to 
the disposition of the evil genius of the mountain tops.”’—Heart of the Alleghanies, 
Dips SESE 

Ato’ya—An ancient Cherokee town on Pigeon river, in the preseut Haywood 
couuty, North Carolina. It was deserted before the beginning of the historic period, 
but may have been located abont the junction of the two forks of Pigeon river, a few 
miles east of Waynesville, where there are still a number of mounds and ancient 
cemeteries extending for some miles down the stream. Being a frontier town, it was 
probably abandoned early on account of its exposed position. The name, signifving 
“scratcher,”’ ix applied to a comb, used for seratehing the ballplayers, and is con- 
nected with kanugi“li or negt“ld, a blackberry bush or brier. There are other 
mounds on Richland creek, in the neighborhood of Waynesville. 

Tsul kali’ Tsnneght’yi— Abbreviated Tsnnegiii’yl; the mountain tn which the 
giant is supposed to have his residence, is Tennessee bald, in North Carolina, where 
the Haywood, Jackson, and Transylvania county lines come together, on the ridge 
separating the waters of Pigeon river from those flowing into Tennessee creek and 
Cany fork of the Tnckasegee, southeastward from Waynesville and Webster. The 
name seems to mean, “at the white place,” from mne’ga, “ white,’ and nay refer to 
a bald spot of perhaps a hundred acres on the top, locally known among the whites 
as Jutaculla old fields, from a tradition, said to be derived from the Indians, that 
it was a clearing made by ‘\Jutaculla’”’ (i. e., Tsulkald’) fora farm. Some distance 
farther west, on the north side of Cany fork and abont ten miles above Webster, in 
Jackson county, ix a rock known as Jutaculla rock, covered with various rude carv- 
ings, which, according to the same tradition, are scratches made by the giant in 
jumping from his farm on the mountain to the creek below. Zeigler and Cirosseup 
refer to the mountain under the name of “Old Ficld mountain’? and mention a tra- 
dition among the pioneers that it was regarded hy the Indians as the special abode 
of the Indian Satan! 

“On the tep of the mountain there is a prairie-like tract, almost level, reached by 
steep slopes covered with thickets of balsam and rhododendron, which scem to garri- 
son the reputed sacred domain. It was understood among the Indians to be for- 
hidden territory, but a party one day permitted their curiosity to tempt them. They 
forced a way through the entangled thickets, and with merriment entered the open 
ground, Aroused from sleep and enraged by their audacious intrusion, the devil, 
taking the form of an immense snake, assaulted the party and swallowed fifty of 
them: before the thicket eould be gained. Among the first whites who settled among 
the Indians, and traded with them, was a party of hunters who used this superstition 
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to eseape punishment for their reprehensible conduct. They reported that they 
were in league with the great spirit of evil, and to prove that they were, frequented 
this ‘old field.’ They deseribed his bed, under a large overhanging roek, as a 
model of neatness. They had frequently thrown into it stones and brushwood 
during the day, while the master was out, but the place was invariably as clean 
the next morning ‘as if it had been brushed with a bunch of feathers’”’ ({ieart of 
the Alleghanies, p. 22). 

The footprints can still be seen—Shining rock or Cold mountain, between the Forks 
of Pigeon river, in Haywood county, North Carolina, is known to the Cherokee as 
Datsw/nalisedi yt, ‘where their tracks are this way,’ on account of a rock at its 
base, toward Sonoma and three miles south of the trail, upon which are impressions 
said to be the footprints made hy the giant and his ehildren on their way to 
Tsunegii/yi. Within the mountain is also the legendary abode of invisible spirits. 
Haywood confounds this with Track Rock gap, near Blairsville, Georgia, where are 
other noted petroglyphs (see number 125, Minor Legends of Georgia). 

The rapid growth of the two children is paralleled in many other tribal mytholo- 
gies. The sequence of growth as indicated by the footprints reminds us of the con- 
cluding ineident of the Arabian Nights, when Queeu Scheherazade stands before the 
king to make a last request: ‘And the king answered her, ‘ Request, thou shalt 
reeeive, O Scheherazade.’ Sothereupon she called out to the nurses and the eunuchs 
and said to them, ‘Bring ye my children.’ Accordingly they brought them to her 
quickly, and they were three male children; one of them walked, and one crawled, 
and one was at the breast.”’ 

Must not raise the war whoop—See note under nuinber 79, ‘The Removed Town- 
houses.”’ 

82. KANA’STA, THE LOST SETTLEMENT (p. 341): This story, obtained from Swimmer, 
Dears reseniblanee to those of Tsul’kAlt’, Tsuwe/nih!, The Removed Townhouses, 
and others, in which individuals, or even whole settlements, elect to go with the 
invisible spirit people in order to escape hardships or coming disaster. 

Kéna’sia—Abbreviated irom Kanastiii’y!, a name whieh can not be translated, is 
described as an ancient Cherokee town on the French Broad where the trail from 
Tennessee creek of the Tuckasegee comes in, near the present Brevard, in Transyl- 
yania county, North Carolina. No mounds are known there, and we find no notice 
of the town in history, but another of the same name existed on Hiwassee and was 
destroved in 1776. 

Tsuwe tel’da—Abbreviated from Tsuwa'telddii/yi, and known to the whites as Pilot 
knob, ix a high mountain in Transylvania county, about eight miles north ot Bre- 
yard. On account of the peculiar stratified appearance of the rocks, the faves of the 
cliffs are said frequently to present a peculiar appearance under the sun’s rays, as of 
shining walls with doors, windows, and shingled roofs. 

Datsu/niilésyai’ yi—Shining rock. See note under number 81, “Tsnl'kalt’.”’ 

Fast seven days—This injunction of a seven days’ fast upon those who would join 
the spirit people appears in several Cherokee myths, the idea being, as we learn 
from the priests, to spiritualize the human nature and quicken the spiritual vision 
by abstinence from earthly food. The doctrine is exemplified in an incident of the 
legend of Teuwe/nihi, q. y. In a broader application, the sare idea is a foundation 
principle of every ancient religion, In ordinary Cherokee ceremonial the fast is 
keptior one day—i. e., from midnight to sunset. On occasions of supreme importance 
it continues four or even seven days. Among the plains tribes those who yolunta- 
rily enter the Sun dance to make supplication and sacrifice for their people abstain 
entirely from food and drink during the four days and nights of the ceremony. 

The Thunders—See number 3, * Kana‘tl and Seln” and notes, and number 8, ‘The 
Moon and the Thunders,”’ with notes. 


83. Tsuwp/NAnI, A LEGEND or PiLor KNoB (p. 343): This story, from Swimmer, 
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is of the same order as the legends of Tsul’kald’, Kana’sta, ete. The people whom 
the hunter met inside the enchanted mountain are evidently the same described in 
the last-named story (number 82), with the guests from the lost settlement, 

The name Tsawe/nah{ can not be translated, Juit may possibly have a connection 
with ween, “rieh.’’ 

KRanw’ga and Tsniwa'tel’da—See notes under number si, Tsnlkal/,” and num- 
ber S2, ‘* Kana’sta.’”’ 

Parched comm—This was the standard provision of the warrior when on the marela 
among all the tribes east of the Mississippi and probably among all the corn-growing 
tribes of America. It is the pinole of the Tarumari and other Mexican tribes. The 
Cherokee call it gthtiwy/sita, Hawkins thus describes it as seen with his Cherokee 
guides in 1796: ‘They are small eaters, use no salt and but Hftle bread. They carry 
their parched corn meal, wissectew, and mix a handful in a pint of water, which they 
drink. Although they had plenty of eorn and fowls, they made no other provision 
thana small bag of this for the path, | have plenty of provisions and give them 
some at every meal, J] have several tines drank of the wissactaw, and am fond of it 
with the addition of some sugar. To make of the best quality, [am told the corn 
should first be boiled, then parched in hot ashes, sifted, powdered, and made into 
flour.’”? 

The seat was a turtle—This incident also oceurs in number §4, ‘The Man who Mar- 
jed the Thunder’s Sister.’? The species meant is the silign’gl or common water 
turtle. 

Like dogs’ pauws—No reason is given for this peculiarity, whieh is nowhere else 
mentioned as a characteristie of the mountain spirits. 

Old tobacco—Txil-agiyiii/li, ancient tobacco,” the Nicotiana rustica, sacred among 
all the eastern tribes. See number 6, “How they Brought back the Tobacco,” and 
number 126, ‘‘ Plant Lore.”’ 

Thorns of honey locust—This incident ocenrs also in number 63, ‘ Uiitsaiyl’, The 
Gambier.”’ 


84, THE MAN Who MARRIED THE THUNDER’S sIsTER (p. 345); This story was heard 
first from John Ax, and afterward with additions and variants from Swimmer and 
others. It ix also briefly noted in Hagar’s manuscript ‘Stellar Legends of the 
Cherokee.” 

As explained elsewhere, the Thunder spirits are supposed to have their favorite 
residence nnder cataracts, of which Tallulah falls is probably the greatest in the 
Cherokee country. The connection of Thunder and Rain spirits with snakes and 
water animals ix a matier of universal primitive belief and has already been noted, 
One Cherokee informant told Hagar (see above) that “Thunder is a horned snake (?), 
and lightning its tongue, and it lives with water and rains.” It is hardly necessary 
to state that the dance was, and is, among all the tribes, not only the most frequent 
form of social amusement, but also an important part of every great religious or 
other ceremonial function, 

Nikui7yi— Abbreviated Sikwi’, an ancient town about on the site of the present 
village of Soquee on the creek of the same name near Clarkesville, in Habersham 
county, Georgia. 

Marry him—Among nearly all the tribes, with the exception of the Pueblo, the 
marriage ceremony Was simple, consisting chiefly of the giving, by the lover, of cer- 
tain presents to the parents of the intended bride, by way of compensating them for 
the loss of their daughter, after she herself had first signified her consent to the union. 
Although this has been represented as a purchase, it was really only a formal ratifi- 
cation of the contract, which the girl was free to accept or reject as she chose. On 
the other hand, should the presents he insufficient to satisfy the parents, they were 
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refused or returned and the marriage could not take place, however willing the girl 
might be. The young man usually selected a friend to act as go-between with the 
girl’s family, and in all tribes—as now in the West—the result seems to have been 
largely at the disposal of her brother, who continued to exercise some supervision 
and claim over her even after her marriage. 

Lawson’s statement concerning the eastern Carolina tribes in 1700 will hold almost 
equally good to-day in any part of the West: ‘As for the Indian marriages, I have 
read and heard of a great deal of form and ceremony used, which I never saw; nor 
yet could learn in the time I have )een amongst them any otherwise than I shall here 
give you an account of, which is as follows: 

“When any young Indian has a mind for such a girl to his wife, he, or some one 
for hin, goes to the young woman’s parents, if living; if not, to her nearest relations, 
where they make offers of the mateh betwixt the couple. The relations reply, they 
will consider of it; which serves fora sufficient answer, till there be asccond meeting 
about the marriage, which is generally brought into debate before all the relations 
that are old people, on both sides, and sometimes the king with all his great men 
give their opinions therein. If it be agreed on and the young woman approve 
thereot—ifor these savages never give their children in marriage without their own 
consent—the man pays so much for his wife, and the liandsomer she is the greater 
price she bears”? (History of Carolina, pp. 302-303). 

According to Adair, who makes it a little more formal among the Gulf tribes, 
“When an Indian makes his first address to the young woman he intends to marry, 
she is obliged hy ancient custom to sit by him till he hath done eating and drinking, 
whether she likes or dislikes him; but afterward she is at her own choice whether 
to stay or retire’? (Hlist. Am. Indians, p. 139). 

Would surely die—In Cherokee mytli and ritual we frequently meet the idea that 
one who reveals supernatural secrets will die. Sometimes the idea is reversed, as 
when the discovery of the nefarious doings of a wizard or conjurer causes his death. 
The latter belief has its parallel in Europe. 

Smooth as @ pumpkin—This is the rendering of the peculiar tautologic Cherokee 
expression, i/ya tya’-tdii/skage—tiii/shage V ya-iyu/st!, literally, ‘‘pumpkin, of pump- 
kin smoothness—smooth like a pumpkin.’”’ The rendering is in line with the repe- 
tition in such children’s stories as that of ‘‘The House that Jack Built,’”’ but the 
translation fails to convey the amusing sound effect of the original. 

A large turtle—This incident occurs also in number 83, “ Tsuwe/naiht.” 

A horse—Although the reference to the horse must be considered a more modern 
interpolation it may easily date back two centuries, or possibly even to De Soto’s expe- 
dition in 1540. Among the plains tribes the horse quickly became so essential a part 
of Indian life that it now enters into their whole social and mythic system. 

The bracelets were snakes—The same concept appears also in number 63, oWiite 
saiyi’,’’ when the hero visits his father, the Thunder god. 

85. THE HAUNTED WHIRLPOOL (p.347): This legend was related ly an East Cher- 
okee known to the whites as Knotty Tom. Fora description of the whirlpool rapids 
known as The Suck, see notes under number 63, ‘ UfitsaiyY’, the Gambler.” 

86. YAR a (p. 347): This fine myth was obtained in the Territory from Wafford, 
who had it from his uncle, William Scott, a halfbreed who settled upon Yahoola 
creek shortly after the close of the Revolution. Scott claimed to have heard the 
bells and the songs, and of the story itself Wafford said, ‘I’ve heard ‘tso often and so 
much that I’m inclined to believeit.”” It has its explanation in the beiiefs connected 
with the Nufiné“hl (see number 78 and notes), in whom Wafford had firm faith. 

Vahula—This is a rather frequent Cherokee personal name, but seems to be of 
Creek origin, haying reference to the song used in the ‘‘black drink” or ‘‘busk” 
ceremony of that tribe, and the songs which the lost trader used to sing may have 
been those of that ceremony. See the glossary. 
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Tinkling of the bellsa—Among the southern tribes in the old days the approach of a 
trader's cavaleade along the trail was always heralded by the jingling of bells hung 
about the necks of the horses, somewhat In the manner of our own winter sleighing 
partics, Among the plains tribes the children’s ponies are always equipped with 
collars of sleigh bells. 

Tn his description of a trader’s pack-train before the Revolution, Bartram: says 
(Travels, p. 439): © Every horse has a bellon, which being stopped, when we start in 
the morning, with a twist of grass or leaves, soon shakes out, and they are never 
stopped again during the day. The constant ringing and clattering of the hells, 
smacking of the whips, whooping and too frequent cursing these niiserable quadru- 
peds, cause an incessant uproar and confusion inexpressibly disagreeable.” 

Sv. THe Water CANNIBALS (p. 549): This story was obtained from Swimmer and 
contains several points of resemblance to other Cherokee myths. The idea of the 
spirit changeling is common to European fairy lore. 

Tikwali’t{—This town, called by the whites Tuckaleehee, was on Tnckasegee river, 
at the present Bryson City, in Swain county, North Carolina, where traces of the 
mound can still be scen on the south side of the river. 

alfraid of the witches—See number 120, The Raven Mocker,” and notes. 

88. Firsy Contact WITH WHITES (p 350): The story of the jug of whisky left near 
a spring was heard tirst from Swimmer; the wlifist’t! story from Wafford; the loco- 
motive story from Dayid Blythe. Fach was afterward eonfirmed from other sources. 

The story of the book and the bow, quoted from the Cherokee Advocate of 
October 26, 1844, was not heard on the reservation, but is mentioned by other authori- 
ties. According toan old Cherokee quoted by Buttrick, ‘‘ God gave the red man a book 
and a paper and told him to write, but he merely made marks on the paper, and as he 
could not read or write, the Lord gaye him a bow and arrows, and gave the hook 
to the white man.’ Boudinot, in ‘uA Star in the West,’?' quoted by the same 
author, says: ‘They have it handed down from their ancestors, that the hook whieh 
the white people have was once theirs; that while they had it they prospered exeeed- 
ingly; but that the white people bought it of them and learned many things from it, 
while the Indians lost credit, offended the Great Spirit, and suffered exceedingly 
from the neighboring nations; that the Great Spirit took pity on them and directed 
them to thiseountry,” ete. Itis simply another version of the common tale of deca- 
dent nations, ‘“‘ We were once as great as you.” 

89. THe Iroqvors wars (p. 331): The Iroquois league—The Iroquois league consisted 
originally of a confederacy of five kindred tribes, the Mohawk, Oneida, Onondaga, 
Cayuga, and Seneca, in what is now the state of New York; to these were added the 
cognate Tuscarora after their expulsion from Carolina about 1715. The name Jro- 
quois, by which they were known to the French, is supposed to be a derivative 
from some Indian term. To the English they were known as the Five, afterward the 
Six Nations. They called themselves by a name commonly spelt Hodenosaunee, and 
interpreted ‘People of the Long House.” Of this symbolic Jong honse the Mohawk 
guarded the eastern door, while the Seneea protected the western. Their remarkable 
governmental and elan system is still well preserved, each tribe, except the Mohawk 
and Oneida, having eight clans, arranged in two groups or phratries. The Mohawk 
and Oneida are said to have now but three clans apiece, probably because of their 
losses by withdrawals to the French missions. The Seneva clans, which are nearly 
the same for the other tribes, are the Wolf, Bear, Turtle, Beaver, Deer, Snipe, 
Heron, and Wawk. The confederacy ix supposed to have been formed about the 
middle of the sixteenth eentury, and by 1680 the Iroquois had conquered and 
destroyed or incorporated all the surrounding tribes, and had asserted a paramount 


1 Dr Elias Boudinot, A Starin the West, or a Humble Attempt to Discover the Long Lost Ten Tribes 
of Israel, Preparatory to Their Return to Their Beloved City, Jernsalem; Trenton, N. J., 1516. 
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claim over the whole territory from the Cherokee horder to Hudson bay and from 
southern New England to the Mississippi. According to a careful estimate in 1677 
the Five Nations then numbered 2,150 warriors, or about 10,750 persons. The Tus- 
carora in Carolina were estimated a few years later at 1,200 warriors, or 5,000 persons, 
but this is probahly an exaggeration. The league afterward lost heavily by wars 
with the French, and still more by withdrawals of Christianized Indians to the 
French Catholic mission colonies at Caughnawaga, Saint Regis, and elsewhere, the 
Mohawk heing the ebief sufferers. The Revolution brought about another separa- 
tion, when about two-fifths of those remaining, including nearly all of the Mohawk 
and Cayuga, removed in a body to Canada. A mixed band of Seneca and Cayuga, 
known as the ‘‘Seneea of Sandusky,’”’ had previously settled in Ohio, whence they 
remoyed in 1831 to Indian Territory. Between 1820 and 1826 the greater portion 
of the Oneida removed from New York to lands in Wisconsin purchased from the 
Menomini. In spite, however, of wars and removals the Iroquois have held their 
own with a tenacity and a virility which mark their whole history, and both in this 
conntry and in Canada they are fairly prosperous and are increasing in population, 
being apparently more numerous to-day than at any former period. Those in New 
York and Pennsylvania, except the Saint Regis, and on the Grand River reservation 
in Canada, constituting together about one-half of the whole number, still keep up 
the forms and ceremonies of the ancient league. 

According to a special bulletin of the census of 1890 the total number of Indians 
then belonging to the tribes originally constituting the Six Nations was 15,833, of 
whom 8,483 were living in Canada and 7,350 in the United States, excluding from the 
latter count 37 resident members of other tribes. Those in the United States were 
on six reseryations in the State of New York, one in Pennsylvania, one in Wisconsin, 
and one in the Indian Territory, and were classed ax follows: 


Mohawk (including Indians of Saint Regis and Caughnawaga): in New York. 1, 162 


Oneida: in New York, 212; at Green Bay agency, Wiseonsin, 1,716.........- oes 
Onondaga: in New York, 470; on Cornplanter reservation, Pennsylvania, 11. 481 
Caypasmno NG! MOLK: 21.60 2.6.0 -<-.c.52 seals oe Pee ee eee ee 183 
Seneca: in New York, 2,680; on Cornplanter reservation, Pennsylvania, 87... 2, 767 
ANSGAYOTASAINEN GW) VOLK «a. <0.<.2202 eis 2= Soe eee ee Coe ORC eR ee 40s 
Jroquois mixed bloods, separately enumerated, on reservations in New York.. 87 
Iroquois outside reservations in New York, Connecticut, and Massachusetts - . 79 
Mixed Seneca and Cayuga at Quapaw agency, Indian Territory..........-.--. 255 

7, 350 


Those in Canada were at the same time officially reported thus: 
Mohawk: at Caughnawaga, 1,722; at Saint Regis, 1,190; on Grand River reser- 


Visio, LSE pil, eae ar (Ones WUE coc anoooonnscenassaseancsaacoacoss Serailes 
Oneida: on Thames river, 715; on Grand River reservation, 244-...-----..-. 959 
OnondacasonarandMiver TET y Atl Ort eee eee ee eee 325 
Caynea oni Grandehiner reservation -- oes ee eeeeee eee eee eer 865 
SENECA Ol Gran dskoivernOsen vealtiOll s 1. /eje cyst rete epee areata ete teen 183 
Tuscarora: sonlGrangekiver reservations =e =e ee eee eee oi 
Troquoisiol akeroteh wor \lo um tain see settee er eee ere ere erect err 375 

Isa 
&, 483 


A few Algoukin are included among the Iroquois of Canghnawaga and Saint Regis, 
the Iroquois of these two settlements having been originally Catholic emigrants from 
the Mohawk villages in New York, with a few Oneida and Onondaga. When the 
boundary line between New York and Canada was run it cut the Saint Regis reser- 
vation in two. The report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1900 shows 
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7,700 Iroquois living on the reservations in New York, Wisconsin, and Indian 
Territory, an increase within these limits of 527 in nine years, Assunmung the same 
rate of inerease in Pennsylvania and on the Canada side, the whole nuniber of 
Troyuois to-day would be approximately 17,000. For detailed inforntation see 
Colden, Ilistory of the Five Nations; Sehoolcraft, Notes on the Troquois; Morgan, 
League of the Ilodenosaunee or Iroquois; Parkman’s works; reports of the commis- 
sioners of Indian affairs for both the United states and Canada, and the excelent 
report on ‘The Six Nations of New York,” hy Donaldson and Carrington, con- 
tained in an extra bulletin of the Eleventh Census of the United States. 

Sereer town, South Caroliua—The statement given by Schoolcraft (Notes on Troquois, 
161), on the authority of Calhoun, that the Seneea onee lived at Seneca town, in 
South Carolina, has probably no foundation in faet, the story having evidently arisen 
from a supposed similarity of name. The Cherokee eall it Ust’nigi’, and do not con- 
nect itin any way with A-Se@nikd or la’-N/nikd, their name for the northern tribe. 

The Cherokee war—The Iroquois story of the war between themselves and the Chero- 
kee is Irom Sehoolcraft, Notes on Iroquois, pages 252 and 256. 

Five days’ journey—This statement is on Morgan’s authority, but the distanee was 
certainly greater, unless we are to understand only the distance that separated their 
extreme acenstomed hunting ranges, not that between the permanent settlements of 
the two peoples. 

The Tennessee river houndary—The statement from Morgan (League of the Iroquois, 
p. 337) in regard to the truee line established at Tennessee river seems to find eon- 
firmation in ineilental references in early doenments. Boundaries beyond which 
war parties might not go, or neutral grounds where hereditary enemies met in peace, 
were a regular institution in aneient Indian society, the most notable instance being 
perhaps the famous pipestone quarry in Minnesota. Notwithstanding the elaim of 
the Iroquois, baeked by Sir William Johnson, to all the eountry north of the Ten- 
nessee river, it Is very plain from history and the treaties that the Cherokee asserted 
a more or less valid claim as far north as the Ohio. Their aetual settlements, how- 
ever, were all south of the main Tennessee. 

The Buffalo danee—The origin ascribed to the Buffalo danee of the Iroquois (Mor- 
gan, Leagne of the Iroquois, p. 287) is in agreement with the eommon Indian idea, 
according to whieh dances named from animals are performed in imitation of the 
peculiar aetions and eries of these animals, or in obedience to supposed commands 
from the ruling spirit animals. 

The peace enbassy—The story of the proposed intertribal allianee, with the state- 
ments as to Cherokee captives among the Seneca, are from Sehoolerait (Notes on 
Troquois, pp. 158, 252,257). The records of the eonferenve at Johnson Lall in 1768 
are published in the New York Colonial Documents. The aecount of the Iroquois 
peaee embassy to Echota wax given to Watford by two eyewitnesses, one of whom 
was his mother’s cousin, Sequoya. Ax the old man said, ‘‘Sequoya toll me all about 
it.’ As stated in the narrative, Wafford himself had also seen the belts brought out 
and explained in a great intertribal council at Tahlequah. By common tribal cus- 
tom ambassadors of peace were secure from molestation, whatever might be the result 
of the negotiations, although, as among more eivilized nations, this rule was some- 
times violated. Aecording to tradition, the aneient peace pipe of the Cherokee, and 
probably of other eastern tribes, was of white stone, white being the universal peace 
color. The red stone pipe of the Sioux was also used in peace ceremonials, from the 
peculiar sacredness attached to it among the western tribes. 

The aceuraey of Wafford’s statement from memory in 1801 is strikingly confirmed 
by a contemporary account of the great intertribal council at Tahlequah in 1845, by 
the artist, Stanley, who ways present and painted a number of portraits on that 
ocvasion. The council was convened lv John Ross in dune and remained in session 
four weeks, some ten thousand Indians being in attendance, representing seventeen 
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tribes. ‘During the whole session the utmost good feeling and harmony prevailed. 
The business was brought to a close at sundown, after which the various tribes 
jommed in dancing, which was usually kept up to a late hour.” The wampum helt 


— 
was explained, according to Stanley’s account, by Major George Lowrey (lgrlt, 
“Nising’’), second chief of the Nation, who thus recited the tradition of its coming 
from the Seneca [i, e. Iroquois]. The talk abounds in Indian reference and sym- 
bolism: 

“You will now hear a talk from our forefathers. You must not think hard if we 
make a few mistakes in describing our wampum. Hi we do, we will try and rectify 
them. 

“My Brothers, you will now hear what our forefathers said to us. 

“In the first place, the Seneeas, a great many years ago, devised a plan for us to 
become friends. When the plan was first laid, the Seneea rose up and said, I fear 
the Cherokee, because the tomahawk is stuck in several parts of his head. The 
Seneca afterwards remarked, that he saw the tomahawk still sticking in all parts of 
the Cherokee’s head, and heard him whooping and hallooing say [sic] that he was 
too strong to die. The Seneca further said, Our warriors in old times used to go to 
war; when they did go, they always went to fight the Cherokees; sometimes one or 
two would return home—sometimes none. Ile further said, The Great Spirit must 
love the Cherokees, and we must be in the wrong, going to war with them. The 
Seneca then said, Suppose we make friends with the Cherokee, and wash his wounds 
and cause them to heal up, that he may grow larger than he was before. The 
Seneca, after thus speaking, sat down. The Wyandot then rose and said, You have 
done right, and let it be. I am your youngest brother, and you our oldest. This 
word was told to the Shawnees; They replied, We are glad, let it be; you are our 
elder brothers. The Senecas then said, they would go about and pray to the Great 
Spirit for four years to assist them in making peace, and that they would set aside a 
vessel of water and cover it, and at the end of every year they would take the eover 
off, and examine the water, which they did; every time they opened it they found 
it was changed; at the end of four years they uneovered the vessel and found that 
the water had changed to a colour that suited them. The Seneea then said, The 
Great Spirit has had mercy upon us, and the thing has taken place just as we 
wished it. = 

“The Shawnee then said, We will make straight paths; but let us make peace 
among our neighbouring tribes first, before we make this path to those afar off. 

“The Seneca then said, Before we make peace, we must give our neighboring tribes 
some fire; for it will not do to make peace without it,—they might be traveling about, 
and run against each other, and probably cause them to hurt eaeh other. These 
three tribes said, before making peace, that this tire which was to be given to them 
should be kindled in order that a big light may be raised, so they may see each other 
at a long distance; this is to last so long as the earth stands; They said further, that 
this Jaw of peace shall last from generation to generation—so long as there shall be a 
red man living on this earth: They also said, that the fire shall continue among us 
and shall never be extinguished as Jong as one remains. The Seneea further said to 
the Shawnees, I have put a belt around you, and have tied up the talk in a bundle, 
and placed it on your backs; we wiil now make a path on which we will pass to the 
Sioux. The Seneea said further, You shall continue your path until it shall reach 
the lodge of the Osage. When the talk was brought to the Sioux, they replied, 
we feel thankful to you and will take your talk; we can see a light through the path 
you have made for us. 

“When the Shawnees brought the talk tothe Osages, they replied, By to-morrow, 
by the middle of the day, we shall have finished our business. The Osage said 
further, The Great Spirit has been kind to me. Ue has brought something to me, I 
being fatigued hunting for it. When the Shawnees returned to the lodge of the Oxages, 


od 
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they were informed that they were to be killed, and they immediately made their 
escape. 

“When the Shawnees returned to their homes whence they came, they said they 
had been near being killed. 

“The Sencea then said to the Shawnees, that the Osaves must be mistaken, The 
Shawnees went again to see the Osages= they told them Cheir business. The Osages 
remarked, The Great Spirit has been good to us.— to-morrow by the middle of the 
day he will give us something without fatigue. When the Shawnees arrived at the 
lodge, an old man of the Osages told them Chat they had better make their escape; 
that if they did not, by the middle of the following day, they were all to be destroyed, 
and directed them to the nearest point of the woods. The Shawnees made their 
escape about midday. They discovered the Osages following them, and threw away 
their packs, reserving the bag their talk was in, and arrived at their eamp safe. 
When the Shawnees arrived home, they said they had come near being killed, and 
the Osages refused to receive their talk. The Seneea then said, If the Osages will 
not take our talk, let them remain as they are; and when the rising generation shall 
become ax one, the Osages shall be like some herb standing alone. The Seneca 
further said, The Osages shall be like a lone cherry-tree, standing in the prairies, 
where the birds of all kinds shall Hght upon it at pleasure. The reason this talk was 
made about the Osages was, that they prided themselves upon their warriors and 
manhood, and did not wish to make peace. 

“The Seneca further said, we have sueceeded in making peace with all the 
Northern and neighbouring tribes. The Seneca then said to the Shawnees, You 
must now turn your course to the South: you must take your path to the Cherokees, 
and even make it into their houses. When the Shawnees started at night they took 
up their camp and sat up all night, praying to the (creat Spirit to enable them to 
arrive in peace and safety among the Cherokees. The Shawnees still kept their 
course, until they reached a place called Tah-le-quah, where they arrived in safety, 
as they wished, and there met the chiefs and warriors of the Cherokees. When 
they arrived near Tah-le-quah, they went toa house and sent two men to the lead 
chiefs, The chief's daughter was the only person in the house. Ax soon as she 
saw them, she went out and’ met them, and shook them by the hand and asked 
them into the house to sit down. The men were all in the field at work—the girl’s 
father was with them. She ran and told him that there were two men in the house, 
and that they were enemies, The chief immediately ran to the house and shook 
them by the hand, and stood at the door. The Cherokees all assembled around the 
house, and said, Let us kill them, for they are enemies. Some of the men said, No, 
the chief’s daughter has taken them by the hand; so also has our chief. The men 
then hecame better satistied. The chief asked the two men if they were alone. 
They answered, No; that there were some more with them. He told them to go 
alter them and bring them to his house. When these two men returned with the 
rest of their people, the chief asked them what their business was. They then 
opened this valuable bundle, and told him that it contained a talk for peace. The 
chief told them, I cannot do business alone; all the chiefs are assembled at a place 
called Cho-qua-ta [for E-cho-ta], where [will attend to your business in general 
council. When the messengers of peace arrived at Cho-qua-ta, they were kindly 
received by the chiefs, who told them they would gladly receive their talk of peace. 
The messengers of peace then said to the Cherokees, We will make a path for you 
to travel in, and the rising generation may do the same,—we also will keep it swept 
dean and white, so that the rising generation may travel in peace. The Shawnee 
further said, We will keep the doors of our houses open, so that when the rising 
generation come among us they shall be weleome. He further said, This talk is 
intended for all the different tribes of our red brothers, and is to Jast to the end 
of time. Ite further said, | have made a lire out of the drv elm—this fire is for all 
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the different tribes to see by. IT have pnt one chunk toward the rising sun, one 
toward the north, and one toward the south. This fire is not to be extinguixhed so 
long as time lasts. I shall stick npa stick close by this fire, in order that it may 
frequently be stirred, and raise a light for the rising generation to see by; if any one 
should turn in the dark, you must catch him by the hand, and lead him to the 
light, so that he can see that he was wrong. 

“T have made you a fire-light, ] have stripped some white hickory bark and set it 
up against the tree, in order that when you wish to remoye this fire, you can take 
it and put it on the bark; when you kindle this fire it will be seen rising up toward 
the heavens. I will see it and know it; [am your oldest brother. The messenger 
of peave further said, I have prepared white benches for you, and leaned the white 
pipe against them, and when you eat you shall have but one dish and one spoon. 
We have done everything that was good, but our warriors still hold their tomahawks 
in their hands, as if they wished to fight each other. We will now take their toma- 
hawks from them and bury them; we must bury them deep under the earth where 
there is water; and there must be winds, which we wish to blow them so far that 
our warriors may never gee them again. 

“The messenger further said, Where there is blood spilt I will wipe it up clean— 
wherever bones have been scattered, I have taken them and buried them, and cov- 
ered them with white hiekory bark and a white cloth—there must be no more blood 
spilt; our warriors must not recollect itany more. Our warriors said that the Chero- 
keex were working for the rising generation by themselves; we must take hold and 
help them. 

“The messengers then said that you Cherokees are placed now under the centre 
of the sun; this talk I leave with you for the different tribes, and when you talk it, 
our yoice shall be loud enough to be heard over this island. This is all 1 have 
(ie ayy 

lVampum—The celebrated wampum was a species of bead cut from the shell of the 
clam, conch, or other shell-bearing mollusk of the voast or the larger streams, The 
common name is derived from an Algonquian word signifying white, and was properly 
applied only tu one variety, the generic term varying with the tribe. The beads were 
rather cylindrical than globular, and were of two colors, white and purple or dark. 
They were rated at definite values. The wampum was manufactured by the coast 
tribes, being traded by them to those of the interior, and was largely used every- 
where east of the Mississippi for necklaces, collars, belts, and other purposes of per- 
sonal adornment, as well as in connection with the noted wampum belts, by means 
of which the memory of treaties and tribal traditions was handed down, These 
belts were woven with varions designs in wampum, either pictographic or symbolic, 
the meaning of which was preserved and explained on public oceasions by an officer 
appointed to that duty. In ancient times no treaty or covenant was considered bind- 
ing, and no tribal embassy was recognized as official, without the delivery of a wam- 
pum belt asa guaranty and memorial. The colonial documents are full of references 
to this custom. Up te the end of the last century the Cherokee still tendered such 
belts in their treaties with the Government, and one was delivered in the same man- 
ner so late as the treaty of Prairie des Chiens in 1825. The Iroquois still preserve 
several ancient belts, of which a good idea is afforded by the illustration and accom- 
panying description (figure 2, page 354). On account of the high estimation in 
which these shell beads were held they were frequently used in the East as a 
standard of exchange, as eagle feathers were in the West, and among the Cherokee 
the same word, atela, is used alike for bead and for money. On the Pacitic coast, 


1J, M. Stanley, Portraits of North American Indians, with sketches of scenery, ete., painted by 
J. M. Stanley, deposited with the Smithsonian Institution. Washington: Smithsonian Institution, 
December, 1852; pp. 18-22, The Stanley account wus not seen by the present author until after the 
Wafford tradition was in proofs, 
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shells were more generally shaped into pendants and gorgets, Fora good eye-witness 
account of the manufacture and use of wampum and gorgets of shell among the South 
Adantic tribes, see Lawson, History of Carolina, 315-316. 

80. Taproxt, THE Seneca (p. 356): Of this story Schoolcraft says: ‘the following 
incident in the verbal annals of broquois hardihood and heroisin was related to me 
by the intelligent Seneea, Tetoyoah, William Jones of Cattaraugus, along with other 
reminiscences of the ancient Cherokee wars.” Hewitt thinks the proper Seneca 
form ot the name may be dia’ di/ofin’, signifying ‘ Tlis body lies supine.”’ 

92. Esc pe oF THE SENECA BOYS (p. 399): The manuscript notes from) which this 
and several folowing traditions are arranged are in the archives of the Burcau of 
American Ethnology, and were obtained in 1886-87 among the Seneca Indians of 
New York by Mr Jeremiah Curtin, since noted as the author of several standard 
collections of Indian and) European myths and the translator of the works of the 
Polish novelist, Sienkiewicz. 

Gow’ '/—This is a long drawn halloo without significance except as a signal to arrest 
attention. Lt strikingly resembles the Australian “bush ery’? Coowes’! used for the 
sae purpose. 

93. THe Usseex Hevpers (p. 359): The meaning of the Seneca name ean not be 
given. 

aluimal Protecturs—The leading incident of this tale is closely paralleled by a Kiowa 
story, told by the old men as an actual occurrence of some fifty years ago, concerning 
a warrior who, having been desperately wounded in an engagement with Mexican 
troops in southern Texas, was abandoned to die by his retreating comrades. At 
night. while lying upon the ground awaiting death, and unable to move, he heard a 
long howl in the distanee, which was repeated nearer and nearer, until at last he heard 
the patter of feet in the sand, and a wolf came up and licked the festering wounds of 
the warrior with such soothing effect that he fell asleep. This was repeated several 
times until the man was able to sit up, when the wolf left him, after teHing him—not 
in the vision of a dream, but as a eompanion face to face—that he must keep up his 
courage, and that he would get back in safety to his tribe. Soon afterward the 
wounded warrior was found by a party of Comanche, who restored him to his people. 
At the next Sun danee he made publie thanksgiving for his resene (see the author's 
Calendar History of the Kiowa Indians, in Seventeenth Annual Report Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology, part 1, 1901). The story is not impossible. A wolf may easily have 
licked the wounded man’s sores, as a dog might do, and through the relief thus 
afforded, if not by sympathy of companionship, have enabled him to hold out uutil 
reseued by triends. The rest is easy to the imagination of an Indian, who believes 
that there ix no essential difference between himself and other animals, 

The War Woman—The women deseribed as having power to decide the fate of cap- 
tives, mentioned also in the next story (number 9+), are evidently the female digni- 
taries among the ancient Cherokee known to early writers as ‘ War Women’? or 
“Pretty Women.’’ Owing to the decay of Cherokee tradition and custom it is now 
impossible to gather anything positive on the subject from Indian informants, but from 
documentary references it is apparent that there existed among the Cherokee a custom 
analogous to that found among the Iroquois and probably other Eastern tribes, by 
which the decision of important questions relating to peace and war was left toa vote 
of the women. Among the Iroquois this privilege was exercised by a council of 
matrons, the mothers of the tribes. It may have been the same among the Chero- 
kee, with the “Pretty Woman” to voice the decision of the council, or the tinal ren- 
dering may have been according to the will of the ‘‘Pretty Woman” herself. The 
institution served in a measure to mitigate the evils of war and had its origin in the 
clan system. Under thix system a captive enemy was still an enemy until he had 
been adopted into the tribe. which could only be done through adoption into a clan 
and family. As clan descent was reckoned through the women it rested with them 
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to decide the question of adoption. Hf they were favorable all was well, and the cap- 
tive became at once a member of a family and clan and of the tribe at large, Other- 
wise, as a public enemy, only death remained to him, unless he was ransomed by 
friends. The proper Cherokee title of this female arbiter of life and death isunknown. 
The clan of the Ani/-Gila/hi, or ‘‘Long-hairs,”’ is sometimes spoken of as the Pretty- 
woman clan, aud the office may have been hereditary in that clan. The Seneca 
stories imply that there were two of these female officers, but from Haywood’s account 
there would seem to have been but one. An upper tributary of Savannah rever in 
Georgia bears the name War-woman creek. 

Timberlake says in 1765 (Memwirs, p. 70): ‘‘ These chiefs or headinen likewise com- 
pose the assemblies of the nation, into which the war women are admitted, 
many of the Indian women being as famous in war as powerful in the council.’”' 

At the Jlopewell treaty conference in 1785 the principal chief of Echota, after an 
opening speech, said: ‘fl have no more to say, but one of our beloved women has, 
who has borne and raised up warriors.” After delivering a string of wampuni to 
emphasize the importance of the occasion, ‘‘the war woman of Chota then addressed 
the commissioners.’’ Having expressed her pleasnre at the peace, she continued: 
*] have a pipe and a little tobacco to give to the commissioners to smoke in friend- 
ship. I look on you and the red people as my children. Your haying determined 
on peace is most pleasing to me, for J have seen much trouble during the late war, 
Tam old, but 1 hope yet to bear children, who will grow up and people our nation, 
as we are now tu be under the protection of Congress and shall have no more dis- 
turbance. The talk J have given is from the young warriors ] have raised in my 
town, ax well as myself. They rejoice that we have peace, and we hope the chain 
of friendship will never more be broken.”’ Two strings of wampum, a pipe, and 
some tobacco accompanied her words (American State Papers; Indian Affairs, 1, 
p- 41, 1882). 

Haywood says in 1823: ‘The Cherokees had the law or custom of assigning to a 
certain woman the office of declaring what punishment should be inflicted on great 
offenders; whether, for instance, burning or other death, or whether they should be 
pardoned, This woman they called the pretty woman. Mrs Ward exercised this 
offiee when Mrs Bean, about the year 1776, was taken from the white settlements 
on the upper parts of Holston. Being bonnd and about to be burned on one of the 
mounds, the pretty woman interfered and pronounced her pardon’? (Nat. and 
Aborig. list. Tenn., p. 278). See also historical note 20, ‘‘Peace Towns and Towns 
of Refuge.”’ 

Between two lines of people—This custom, known to colonial writers as “running 
the gauntlet,’ was very common among the eastern tribes, and was intended not so 
much to punish the captive as to test his courage and endurance, with a view to 
adoption if he proyed worthy. It was practiced only upon warriors, never upon 
women or children, and although the blows were severe they were not intended to 
be fatal. The prisoner was usually unhound and made to run along a cleared space 
in the center of the village toward a certain yoal, and was safe for the time being if 
he sueceeded in reaching it. 


94. VI arcrxnoSpo8’s ESCAPE FROM THE CHEROKEE (p. 362): The Seneca name ix not 
translatable. 

Cunebruke—The tall cane reed (Clrvedinaria), called “kya ly the Cherokee, ig 
common along the sonthern streams, as sucli names as Cany fork, Cut-eane ercek, 
and Young-cane creek testify, It was greatly valued among the Indians for fishing 
rods, blowguns, and baskets, as well as for jodder for stock. The best eanebrakes 
were famons far and wide, and were resorted to from long distances in the gathering 
season. Most of the eane now used by the East Cherokee for blowguns and baskets 
is procured by long journeys on foot to the streams of upper South Carolina, or to 
points on the French Broad above Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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Shy vandi—see notes to number 1, “blow the World was Made.” 

Hawtini‘o—The Senven name for the Thunder god is in the singular form. tn 
the Cherokee language Thunder and the Thunder spirits are always spoken of in the 
plural, The messengers in the story may have been Thonder spirits, 

Thought reading—sce notes to number 76, ° The Bear Man.” 

Wout arbiters—see the preceding story, number 93, and the nete on the ‘The 
War Woman.” 

My grandson—Among all the eastern and plains tribes this is a term of affectionate 
address tea dependent or inferior, as “erandfather’ is a respectful address to one 
oeenpying a superior station, or venerable by reason of age or dignity, bath words 
being thus used without any reference to kinship. Tn tribal councils nearly all 
the eastern tribes except the lroaquois addressed the Delaware representatives as 
“urandfather,”? and in an Arapaho song of the Ghost danee the Whirlwind is thus 


oe 


addressed. 

95. Hemp-earrier (p. 364): This story of the ald wars was obtained fron, Colonel 
William H. Thomas, who says that Tale’danigi’ski wax a ehief formerly living near 
Valleytown, in Cherokee county, The name is variously rendered ° llemp-carrier,”’ 
“Nettle-carrier,”’ or ‘Flax-toter,”” from. dle7ta, the richweed (Pilea pumila), a plant 
with a fibrous stalk from: which the Indians wove thread and cordage. The trail 
along which the Seneca came ran from Valley river across the ridge to Cheowa 
(Robbinsville) and thence northwest to connect with the ‘great war path’? in 
Tennessee (see historical note 19). 

Caras—stone cairns were formerly very common along the trails throughont the 
Cherokee country, but are now almost gone, having been denielished by treasure 
hunters after the ovcupation of the country by the whites. They were* usually 
sepulchral monuments built of large stones piled loosely together above tlre budy to 
a height «df sometimes 6 feet or more, with a corresponding eircumference. This 
method of interment was used only when there was a desire to commemorate the 
death, and every passer-by was accustomed to add a stone to the heap. The cus- 
tom is ancient and world-wide, and is still kept up in Mexico and in many parts of 
Europe and Asia. Early references to it among the southern tribes oceur in Lederer 
(1670), Travels, page 10, ed. 1891, and Lawson (1700), History of Carolina, pages 
43 and 78, ed. 1860. The latter mentions meeting one day ‘seven heaps of stones, 
heing the monuments ot seven Indians that were slain in that place by the Sinnagers 
or Troquois [Iroquois]. Our Indian guide added a stone to each heap.’ The com- 
mon name is the Gaelic term, meaning literally ‘a pile.” 

Seren wives—Polygamy was common among the Cherokee, as among nearly all 
other tribes, although not often to such an exaggerated extent as in this instance, 
The noted chief Yantgtiiski, who died in 1839, had two wives. With the plains 
tribes, and perhaps with others, the man who marries the eldest of several danghters 
has prior claim upon her unmarried sisters. 


96. Tne SENECA PEACEMAKERs (p.365): This story was told to Schoolcraft by the 
Seneca more than fifty years ago. A somewhat similar story is related diy Adair 
(Hist. American Tndians, p. 302) of a young ‘G\nantooeah’? (i. e., Noindawegt or 
Seneca) warrior taken by the Shawano. 

Death song—It seems to have been a chivalrous enstom: among the eastern tribes to 
vive to the condemned prisoner who requested it a chance to recite his warlike deeds 
and to sing his death song before proceeding to the final torture. [le was allowed 
the widest Jatitude of boasting, even at the expense of his captors and their tribe. 
The death song was a chant belonging to the warrior himself or to the war society 
of which he was a member, the burden being farewell to life and detiance to death. 
When the great Kiowa war chief, Set-ingya, burst his shackles at Fort sil and 
sprang upen the soldiers surrounding him, with the deliberate purpose te sell his 
life rather than to remain a prisoner, he first sang the war song of his order, the 
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Kaitsen’ko, of which the refrain is: ‘‘O earth, you remain forever, but we KAitsei’ko 
must die’? (see the author's Calendar History of the Kiowa Indians, in Seventeenth 
Annual Report of the Bureau American Ethnology, part 1, 1901). 


97. ORIGIN OF THE YONTOSWISAS DANCE (p. 365): This is evidently the one called 
by Morgan (League of Troquois, p. 290) the Untowesus. He describes both this and 
the Oaskanea as a ‘tshuffle dance” for women only. The spelling of the Seneca 
names in the story is that given in the manuscript. 

Not to go after—Morgan, in his work quoted above, asserts that the Iroquois never 
made any effort to recover those of their people who have been captured by the 
enemy, choosing to consider them thenceforth as lost to their tribe and kindred, 
This, if true, is doubly remarkable, in view of the wholesele adoption of prisoners 
and subjugated tribes by the Iroquois. 

Blazing pine knots—Torches of seasoned pine knots are much in use among the 
Cherokee for lighting up the way on journeys along the difficult monntain trails 
by night. Owing to the accumulation of resin in the knots they burn with a bright 
and enduring flame, far surpassing the cloudy glow of a lantern. 

Wild potatoes—As is well known, the potato is indigenous to America, and onr first 
knowledge of it came to us from the Indians. Many other native tubers were in 
use among the tribes, even those which practiced no agriculture, but depended almost 
entirely upon the chase. Favorites among the Cherokee are the Cynara scolymus or 
wild artichoke, and the Phaseolus or pig potato, the name of the latter, nuna, being 
now used to designate the cultivated potato. 

Sky people—These spirit messengers are nentioned also in the story of Hatcinofidofi 
(number 9+), another Seneca tradition. Every tribe has its own spirit creation. 

Must ‘do all this—Every sacred dance and religious rite, as well as almost every 
important detail of Indian ceremonial, is supposed to be in accordance with direct 
instruction from the spirit world as communicated in a vision. 


98, Ga'NA’S ADVENTURES AMONG TNE CNEROKEE (p. 367): This story, from Curtin’s 
Seneca manuscript, is particularly rich in Indian allusion. The purificatory rite, 
the eagle capture, the peace ceremonial, the ballplay, the foot race, and the bat- 
tle are all described in a way that gives us a vivid picture of the old tribal life. 
The name of the Seneca hero, (va’na’, signifies, according to Hewitt, ‘‘Arrow’’ (cf. 
Cherokee gin, “arrow’’), while the name of the great eagle, Shada’gea, may, accord- 
ing to the same authority, be rendered ‘* Cloud-dweller.’”’ The Seoqgwageono, living 
east of the Cherokee and near the ocean, can not be identified. They could not have 
been the Catawba, who were known to the Iroquois as Toderigh-rono, but they may 
possibly have been the Congaree, Santee, or Sewee, farther down in South Carolina, 
In the Seneca form, as here given, ge (ge‘) is a locative, and ono (ofinon) a tribal suffix 
qualifying the root of the word, the whole name signifving “ people of, or at, Seoqgwa’”’ 
(cf. Qyadageono, ete., i. e., Cherokee, p. 186). 

Go to water—This rite, as practiced among the Cherokee, has heen already noted 
in the chapter on stories and story tellers. Ceremonial purification by water or 
the sweat bath, accompanied by prayer and fasting, is almost universal among the 
tribes as a preliminary to every important undertaking. With the Cherokee it pre- 
cedes the ballplay and the Green-corn dance, and is a part of the ritual for obtaining 
long life, for winning the affections of a woman, for recovering from a wasting sick- 
ness, and for calling down prosperity upon the family at each return of the new 
moon. 

Get the eagle feathers—The Cherokee ritual for procuring eagle feathers for ceremo- 
nial and decorative purpoxes has been described in number 35, ‘‘The Bird Tribes.” 
The Seneca method, as here described, is practically that in use among all the Indians of 
the plains, although the hunter is not usually satisfied with a single feather at a capture. 
Among certain western tribes the eagle was sometimes strangled before heing stripped 
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of its feathers, but it was essential that the body must not be mangled or any blood be 
drawn. The Puchlox were sometimes accnstomed to take the young eagles from the 
nest and keep them in eages for their feathers. A fll tail contains twelve large 
feathers of the kind used for war bonnets and on the wands of the Kagle dance. 

Stockad:—Stockaded villages were conmion to the Troqueis and most of the tribes 
along the Atlantie coast. They are mentioned also among the Cherokee in some of 
the exaggerated narratives of the early Spanish period, but were entirely unknown 
within the Jater colonial period, and it ix very doubtful if the nature of the conntry 
would perniit such cou:paect mode of setdement. 

Daueers went forward—The method of ceremonial approach here described was 
probably more or less general among the eastern tribes. On the plains the visitors 
usvally dismount in sight of the other camp and advance on foot in slow procession, 
chanting the “visiting song,” while the leader holds out the red stone pipe, which 
is the symbol of trnee or friendship, Fora good description of such a ceremonial, 
reproduced trom Battey, see the author's Calendar History of the Kiowa Indians, 
in the Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ameriean Ethnology, {fn this 
instance the visiting Pawnee carried a flag in lieu of a pipe. 

The Cherokee ceremonial is thus described by Timberlake as witnessed at Citice 
inl762; * About 100 yards fromthe town-house we were received bya body of between 
three and four hundred Indians, ten or twelve of whieh were entirely naked, except 
a piece of cloth about their middle, and painted all over in a hideous manner, six of 
them with eagles’ tails in their hands, which they shook and flourished as they 
adyanced, danced in a very uncommon figure, singing in concert with some drams 
of their own make, and those of the late unfortunate Capt. Damere; with several 
other instruments, uncouth beyond description. Cheulah, the headiman of the town, 
led the procession, painted blood-red, except his face, which was half black, holding 
an old rusty broad-sword in his right hand, and an eagle’s tail in his left. Ax they 
approached, Cheulah, singling himself out from the rest, cut two or three capers, ax 
a signal to the other eagle-tails, who instantly followed hix example. This violent 
exereise, aceompanied by the band of musick, and a loud yell from the mob, lasted 
about a minute, when the headman, waving his sword over my head, strnek it into 
the ground, about two inches from my left foot; then directing himself to me, made 
a short diseourse (which my interpreter told me was only to bid me a hearty wel- 
come) and preseuted me with a string of beads. We then proceeded to the door, 
where Cheulah, and one of the beloved men, taking me by each arm, led me in, 
and seated me in one of the first seats; it was so dark that nothing was percep- 
tible till a fresh supply of canes were brought, whieh heing burnt in the middle of 
the house answers buth purposes of fnel and candle. [ then dixcoyered about five 
hundred faces; and Cheulah addressing me a second time, made a speech much to 
the same effect as the former, congratulating me on my sate arrival thro’ the numer- 
ous parties of northern Indians, that generally haunt the way I came. He then 
made some professions of friendship, concluding with giving me another string of 
beads, as atokenof it. Hehad scarce finished, when four of those wha had exhibited 
at the procession made their second appearance, painted in milk-white, their eagle- 
tails in one hand, and small gourds with beads in them in the other, which they 
rattted in time to the musick. During this dance the peace-pipe was prepared.”’— 
Timberlake, Memoirs, pp. 36-39. 

Adair also makes brief mention of the ceremony among the Gulf tribes (1Tist. Am. 
Indians, p. 260), but his account is too badly warped by theorizing to have much value. 

-ldopt « relative—This seems to point to a custom which has escaped the notice of 
earlier writers on the eastern tribes, but which is well known in Africa and other 
parts of the world, and ix closely analogous to a still existing ceremony among the 
plains Indians by whieh two young men of the same tribe formally agree to become 
brothers, and ratify the compact by a publie exchange of names and gifts. 
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White wempru—As is well known, white was universally typical of peace. The 
traditional peace-pipe of the Cherokee was of white stone and the word itself is 
symbolic of peace and happiness in their oratory and sacred formulas. Thus the 
speaker at the Green-corn dance invites the people to come along the white path and 
enter the white house of peace to partake of the new white food. 

Held up the belti—As already noted, every paragraph of an ambassador's speech 
Was accompanied by the delivery of a string or belt of wampum to give authority to 
his words, and to accept the belt was to accept the condition or compact which it 
typified. On the plains the red stone pipe took the place of the wampumn. 

Try a race—Public foot races were common among many tribes, more particularly 
in the West among the Pueblox, the Apache, and the Wichita, either as simple ath- 
letic contests or in connection with religious ceremonials. On the plains the horse 
race is more in favor and is always the occasion of almost unlimited betting. 

A, Throwing sumae durts—The throwing of darts and arrows, either at a mark or 
simply to see who can throw farthest, is a favorite amusement among the young 
men and boys. The arrows used for this purpose are usually longer and heavier 
than the ordinary ones, having earyed wooden heads and being artistically painted. 
They are sometimes tipped with the end of a buffalo horn. 

99. Tur SHawaso wars (p. 370): The chief anthority as to the expulsion of the 
Shawano from Tennessee is Haywood (Natural and Aboriginal History of Tennessee, 
pp. 222-224). The Schooleraft reference is from Notes on the Lroquois, p. 160, and the 
notice of the Cherokee-Delaware war from Loskiel, Mission of United Brethren, 
p. 128, and Heckewelder, Indian Nations, p. 88. The Tund’i story is from Wafford; 
the other incidents from Swimmer. 

Shawano—The Shawano or Shawnee were one of the most important of the Algon- 
quian tribes. Their most noted chief was the great Teeumtha. The meaning of the 
name is doubtful. Tt is commonly interpreted ‘‘ Southerners,’ from the Algonquian 
shawan, ‘the south,” but may have come from another Algonquian word signifying 
“salt” (siudagan, sewetagan, ete., from sean, “sweet, pungent’’?). Unlike the south- 
ern Indians generally, the Shawano were great salt users, and carried on an exten- 
sive salt manufacture by boiling at the salt springs of southwestern Virginia, furnish- 
ing the product in trade to other tribes. They have thirteen elans—Wolf, Loon, 
Bear, Buzzard, Panther, Ow], Turkey, Deer, Raccoon, Turtle, Snake, Norse, and 
Rabbit (Morgan), the clan of the individual being indicated by his name. They are 
organized also into four divisions or bands, perhaps originally independent allied 
tribes, viz, Piqua, Mequachake, Kiseopocoke, and Chilicothe. To the second of these 
belonged the hereditary priesthood, but the first was most prominent and appar- 
ently most numerous. The Shawano were of very wandering and warlike habit. 
Their earliest historical habitat appears to have been on the middle Savannah 
river, which takes its name from them, but before the end of the seventeenth century 
we find a portion of them, apparently the main body, ocenpying the basin of the Cum- 
berland river in Tennessee and the adjacent region of Kentucky. About the year 
1692 most of those remaining in South Carolina moved northward and settled upon 
the upper Delaware river, with their relatives and friends the Delaware and Mahican. 
There emigrants appear to have been of the Piqua division. Up to about the year 
130 the Shawano stil] hada town on Savannah river, near Augusta, from which 
they were finally driven by the Cherokee. From their former intimate association 
with the Vehee, living in the same neighborhood, some early writers have incor- 
rectly supposed the two tribes to he the same. A part of the Shawano joined the Creek 
confederary, and up to the beginning of the last century, and probably until the 
final removal to the West, occupied a separate town and retained their distinet 
language. Those settled upon the Cumberland were afterward expelled by the 
Cherokee and Chickasaw, and retired to the upper waters of the Ohio under protec- 
tion of the Delaware, who had given refuge to the original emigrants from South 
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Carolina. With the advance of the white settlements the two tribes moved west- 
ward inte Olio, the Shawano fixing Chemselves in the vicinity of the present Piqua 
and Chillicothe about the vear 1750.) Phey took a leading part in the Freneh and 
Indian war, Pontiac’s war, the Revolution. and the warof USI2. In 1793 a eonsid- 
erable band settled in Missouri upon Iands granted by the Spanish government. As 
a result of successive siles and removals all that remain of the tribe are now estab- 
lished iu Tndian Territory, about one-half being incorporated with the Cherokee 
Nation. In 1900 they nnmbered about 1580, viz, in Cherokee Nation (in 1898), 
790; Absentee Shawnee of Sac and Fox Agency, 509; Absentee Shawnee of Big Jim’s 
band, xpecial ageney, Is4; Eastern Shawnee of Quapaw Agency, 43. There are also 
a few seattered aniong other tribes. For detailed information consult Drake, Life 
of ‘Feeumseh; Heekewelder, ludian Nations; Brinton, Lenipe and Their Legends; 
American State Papers: Jndian Affairs, 1 and i; Annual Reports of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. 


Jo0, Tue Raw ox TiKWALI’tsi (p. 374): Swimmer, from whom this story was 
obtained, was of opinion that the event occurred when his mother was a little girl, 
say about 1795, but it must have been cartier. 

The locations are all in Swain county, Nerth Carolina, TYkwali’tsY town was on 
Tuckasegee river, at the present Bryson City, immediately below and adjoining the 
more important town of Kituhwa. Deep creek enters the Tuckasegee from the north, 
about a mile above Bryson City. The place where the trail erossed is called Uni- 
ga’vata'ti7vt, “Where they made a fish trap,’’ a name which may have suggested the 
simile used by the story teller. The place where the Cherokee crossed, above Deep 
creek, is called Uniyd/’hitafi’yy, “Where they shot it.” The chff over whieh the 
prisoners were thrown is called Kala/asaiyt, ‘* Where he fell off,’ near Cold Spring 
knob, west of Deep creek. The Cherokee halted for a night at Agitsta'ti/vi, ‘‘ Where 
they staid up all night,’? a few miles beyond, on the western head fork of Deep creek. 
They passed Kiinstitsi/yi, ‘tSassafras place.’’ a gap about the head of Noland creek, 
near Clingman’s dome, and finally gave up the pursuit where the trail erosxed into 
Tennessee, at a gap on the main ridge, just below Clingman’s dome, known as Duni- 
yaltaiii/yt, “Where there are shelves,” so called from an exposure of flat rock on 
the top of the ridge (see the glossary). 

Magie arts—It is almost superfluous to state that no Indian war party ever started 
out without a vast deal of conjuring and ‘‘making medieine”’ to discoyer the where- 
abouts and strength of the enemy and to insure yictory and safe return to the depart- 
ing warriors. 

Wait for death—The Indian usually meets inevitable fate with equanimity, and 
more than once in our Indian wars an aged warrior or helpless woman, unable to 
escape, has sat down upon the ground, and, with blanket drawn over the head, calmly 
awaited the fatal bullet or hatchet stroke. 


101. The Last SHAWANO INVASION (p. 374): This story also is from Swimmer, 
whose antiquarian interest in the history of these wars may have een heightened by 
the fact that he had a slight strain of Shawano blood himself. The descendants of 
the old chief Sawanu/gi and his brothers, originally of Shawano stock, as the naine 
indicates, have been prominent in the affairs of the Kast Cherokee for more than 
hali a century, and one of them, bearing the ancestral name, is now second chief of 
the band and starter of the game at every large hallplay. 

The ery of an owl—One of the commonest claims put forth by the medicine men 
is that of ability to understand the language of birds and to obtain supernatural 
knowledge from them, particularly from the owl, which is regarded with a speeies of 
fear by the laity, as the embodiment of a human ghost, on aceount of its nocturnal 
habit and generally uncanny appearanee. A medicine man who died a few years ago 
among the Kiowa claimed to derive his powers from that bird. The body of an owl, 
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wrapped in red cloth and decorated with various trinkets, was kept constantly sus- 
pended from a tall pole set up in front of his tipi, and whenever at night the warn- 
ing cry sounded from the thicket he was accustomed to leave his place at the fire and 
go out, returning in a short while with a new revelation. 

Rafts—The Cherokee canoe ix hewn froma poplar log and is too heavy to be car- 
ried about like the bark canoe of the northern tribes. Asa temporary expedient 
they sometimes used a bear or bnffalo skin, tying the legs together at each end to 
fashion a rude boat. Upon this the baggage was loaded, while the owner swam 
behind, pushing it forward through the water. 


are 


102. THE FALSE WARRIORS OF CHILHOWEE (p. 375): This story was given by Swim- 
mer and corroborated by others as that of an actnal incident of the old times. The 
middle Cherokee (Kituhwa) settlements, on the head-streams of the Little Ten- 
nessee, were separated from the upper settlements, about its junction with the main 
Tennessee, by many miles of extremely rough mountain country. Dialectic differ- 
ences and local jealousies bred friction, which sometimes hrought the two sections 
into collision and rendered possible such an oceurrence as is here narrated. On 
account of this jealousy, according to Adair, the first Cherokee war, which began 
in 1760, concerned for some time only a part of the tribe. ‘‘According to the well- 
known temper of the Cheerake in similar casex it might either have remained so, or 
soon have been changed into avery hot civil war, had we been so wise as to have 
improved the favonrable opportunity. There were seven northern towns, opposite 
to the middle parts of the Cheerake country, who from the beginning of the unhappy 
grievances, firmly dissented from the hostile intentions of their suffering and enraged 
countrymen, and fora considerable time before bore them little good will, on account 
of some family disputes which occasioned each party to be more favourable to itself 
than to the other. These would readily have gratified thetr vindictive disposition 
either by a neutrality or an offensive alliance with our colonists against them” 
(History of the American Indians, page 248), 

Chilhowee (properly Tst‘lii/we or Tst‘la’wi) was a noted settlement on the south 
bank of Little Tennessee river, opposite the present Chilhowee, in Monroe county, 
Tennessee. Cowee (properly Kawi’y!, abbreviated Kawi’) was the name of two or 
more former settlements. The one here meant was at the junction of Cowee creek 
with Little Tennessee river, a short distance below the present Franklin, in Macon 
county, North Carolina. Neither name can be analyzed. The gunstocker’s name, 
GolsidihY or Gdltsidi7hy, and that of the original owner of the gun, Guiiskali’skt, 
are both of doubtful etymology. 

Great war trail—See historical note 19. 

Sealp dance—This dance, common to every tribe east of the Rocky mountains, was 
held to celebrate the taking of fresh scalps from the enemy. The scalps, painted 
red on the fleshy side, decorated and stretched in small hoops attached to the ends of 
poles, were carried in the dance by the wives and sweethearts of the warriors, while 
in the pauses of the song each warrior in turn recited his exploits in minute detail. 
Among the Cherokee it was customary for the warrior as he stepped into the center of 
the circle to suggest to the drummer an improvised song which summed up in one 
or two words his own part in the encounter. A new ‘war name’’ was frequently 
assumed after the dance (see sketch of Tsunu/lihnii’ski, page 164). Dances were 
held over the same scalps on consecutive nights or sometimes at short intervals for 
weeks together. 

Coming for water—The getting of water from the neighboring stream or spring was 
a daily duty of the women, and accordingly we find in Indian stories constant allu- 
sion to ambuseades or lovers’ appointments at such places. 

To hare a ballplay—sSee note under number 3, Kana’tt and Selu, 


te 


103. CowEE TowN: See the preceeding note. 
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104. THE EASTERN TRIBES (p. 378): Deleorare—The Delawares derive their popnlar 
name from the river upon whieh, in the earliest colonial period, they had their prin- 
cipal settlements. They call themselves Lena’pe or Leni-lena’pe. a tern, apparently 
signifying ‘real, vr original men.’ or “men of our kind.’ To the cognate tribes 
of the Ohio vallev and the lakes they were known as [Vapaaeg/ki, ‘Seastemers,”” the 
name being extended to include the closely related tribes, the Mahican, Wappinger 
(i.e. Wapanaq’ki), Nanticoke, and Conoy. By all the widespread tribes of kindred 
Algonquian stock, av well as by the Winnebago, Wyandot, and Cherokee, they were 
addressed under the respectful tithe of “grandfather,” the domineering Troquois 
alone refusing to them any higher designation than “nephew.” 

Their various bands and subtribes seen originally to have ocenpied the whole 
basin ot Delaware river, together with all of New Jersey, extending north to the 
watershed of the Hudson and west and southwest to the ridge separating the waters 
of the Delaware and Susquehanna. Immediately north of them, along the Iower 
Hudson and extending into Massachusetts and Connectient, were the closely athli- 
ated Mahican and Wappinger, while tu the south were their friends and kindred, 
the Nanticoke and Conoy, the former in Delaware and on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land, the latter between Chesapeake bay and the lower Potomac. All of these, 
although speaking different languages of the common Algonquian stock, asserted 
their traditional origin from the Delawares, with whom, in their declining days, 
most of them were again merged. The Delawares proper were organized into three 
divisions, whieh, according to Brinton, were subtribes and not elans, althongh eaeh 
of the three had a totemie animal by whose name it was commonly known, These 
three subtribes were: (1) The Minsi or Munsee (people of the “stony country” ?), 
otherwise known as the Wolf tribe, oceupying the hill country about the head of 
the Delaware; (2) the Unami (people ‘‘downstream’’), or Turtle tribe, on the 
middle Delaware, and (3) the Unalachtgo (people ‘‘near the ocean”? ?), or Turkey 
tribe, in the southern part of the common territory. Of these the Turtle tribe 
assumed precedence in the council, while to the Wolf tribe belonged the leadership 
in war. Each or these three was divided into twelve families, or embryonic chins, 
bearing female names. In this connection it may be mentioned that the Delawares 
now residing with the Wichita, in Oklahoma, still use the figure of a turtle as their 
distinctive cattle brand. 

Of the history of the Delawares it is only possible to say a very few words here. 
Their earliest European relatious were with the Dutch and Swedes. In 1682 they 
mide the famous treaty with William Penn, which was faithfully observed on both 
sides for sixty years. Gradnally foreed backward by the whites, they retired first 
to the Susquehanna, then to the upper Ohio, where, on the breaking out of the 
Freneh and Indian war in 1754, they ranged themselves on the side of the French. 
They fought against the Americans in the Revolution, and in the war of 1812, hav- 
ing by that time been driven as far west as Indiana. In 1818 they ceded all their 
lands in that State and were assigned to a reservation in Kansas, where they were 
joined by a considerable body that had emigrated to Missouri, in company with a 
band of Shawano, some years before, by permission of the Spanish government. 
About the close of the Revolution another portion of the tribe, including niost of 
those who had been Christianized by Moravian missionaries, hail fled from: Ohio and 
taken up a permanent abode on Canadian soil. In Iss7 the main body of those in 
Kansas removed to Indian Territory and became incorporated with the Cherokee 
Nation. A smaHer hand settled on the Wichita reservation in Oklahoma. The pre- 
sent number of Delawares is, approximately, 1,600, viz: “‘Moravians and Munsees of 
the Thames,” Ontario, 475; ineorporated in Cherokee Nation, 870 (in 89S); on 
Wichita reservation, 95; Munsee in Kansas and incorporated with Stockbridges in 
Wisconsin, perhaps 100; Delawares, ete., with Six Nations, in New York, 50. 

Of their former allies, the Wappinger and Conoy have long since disappeared 
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through absorption into other tribes; the Mahican are represented by a band of 
about 580 Stockbridge Indians, including a number of Munsee, in Wisconsin, while 
about 70 mixed bloods still keep up the Nanticoke name in southern Delaware. 

Tusearore—The Tuscarora, a2 southern tribe.of the Iroquoian stock, formerly occu- 
pied an extensive territory wpon Nense river and its branches, in eastern North 
Carolina, and, like their northern cousins, seem to have assumed and exercised a 
certain degree of authority over all the smaller tribes about them. As early as 1670 
Lederer deseribed the Tuscarora ‘‘emperor’”’ asthe haughtiest Indian he had ever 
met. About the year 1700 Lawson estimated them at 1,200 warriors (6,000 souls?) 
in 15 towns. In 1711 they rose against the whites, one of their first acts of hos- 
tility being the killing of Lawson himself, who was engaged in surveying lands which 
they claimed as their own. 1na struggle extending over about two years they were 
so terribly decimated that the greater portion fled from Carolina and took refuge 
with their kinsmen and friends, the Troquois of New York, who were henceforth 
known as the Six Nations. The so-called ‘friendly’? party, under Chief Blount, 
wae settled upon a small reservation north of Roanoke river in what is now Bertie 
county, North Carolina. Here they gradually decreased by disease and emigration 
to the north, until the few who were left sold their last remaining lands in 1804. 
The history of the tribe after the removal to the north is a part of the history of the 
Iroquois or Six Nations. They number now about 750, of whom about 380 are on 
the Tuscarora reservation in New York, the others upon the Grand River reserya- 
tion in Ontario. 

Nuala, Suwali, Sara or Cherauw—For the identification and earliest notices of the 
Sara see historical note §, ‘‘ De Soto’s Route.’ Their later history is one of almost 
constant hostility to the whites until their final incorporation with the Catawba, 
with whom they were probably cognate, about the year 1720, In 1743 they still pre- 
served their distinct language, and appear to be last mentioned in 1768, when they 
numbered about 50 souls living among the Catawba. See Mooney, Siouan Tribes 
of the East, bulletin of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1894. 

Catuwha—The origin and meaning of this name, which dates back at least two 
centuries. are unknown. It may possibly come from the Choctaw through the 
Mobilian trade jargon. They call themselves Nieye, which means simply “‘ people” 
or “Indians.”?’ The lroquois call them and other cognate tribes in their vicinity 
Toderigh-rono, whence Tutelo. In the seventeenth century they were often known 
as Esaw or Ushery, apparently from iswi’, river, in theirown language. The Chero- 
kee name Ata’gwa, plural Ani’ta’gwa, is a corruption of the popular form. Their 
linguistic affinity with the Niouan stock was established by Gatschet in 1881. See 
Mooney, Siouan Tribes of the Kast. 

105. THE SOUTHERN AND WESTERN TRIBES (p. 382): The Creek confederacy—Next in 
importance to the Cherokee, among the southern tribes, were the Indians of the Creek 
confederacy, occupying the greater portion of Georgia and Alabama, immediately 
south of the Cherokee. They are said to have heen called Creeks by the early traders 
on account of the abundance of smal! streams in their country. Before the whites 
began to press upon them their tribes held nearly all the territory from the Atlantic 
westward to about the watershed hetween the Toinbigby and the Pearl and: Pasca- 
goula rivers, being cut off from the Gulf coast by the Choctaw tribes, and from the 
Savannah, except near the mouth, by the Uchee, Shawano, and Cherokee. About 
the year 1800 the confederacy comprised 75 towns, the people of 47 of which were the 
Upper Creeks, centering about the upper waters of the Alabama, while those of the 
remaining 28 were the Lower Creeks, upon the lower Chattahoochee and its branches 
(Hawkins). Among them were represented a number of tribes formerly distinct and 
speaking distinct languages. The ruling tribe and language was the Muscogee (plu- 
ral, Museogdlgee), which frequently gave its name to the confederacy. Other lan- 
guages were the Alabama, Koasati, Hichitee, Taskigi, Uchee, Natchee, and Sawanugi 
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or Shawano. The Museogee, Alabama, Koasati, [Hehitee, and Taskigi (2?) belonged to 
the Muskhogean stock, the Alabama and Koasati, bowever, being nearer linguistically 
to the Choctaw than to the Muscogee. The THehitce represent the conquered or 
otherwise incorporated Muskhogean tribes of the Georgia coast region. The Apa- 
lachi on Appalachee bay in Florida, who were conquered by the English about 1705 
and afterward incorporated with the Creeks, were dialectically closely akin to the 
Hichitee; the Seminole also were largely an offshoot from this tribe. Of the Taskigi 
all that is known has been told elsewhere (see number 105). 

The Uchee, Natchee, and Sawanugi were ineorporated tribes, differing radically in 
language from cach other and from the Muskhogean tribes. The territory of the 
Uehee included both banks of the middle Savannah, below the Cherokee, and 
extended into middle Georgia. They had a strong race pride, claiming to be older 
in the country than the Muscogee, and are probably identical with the people of 
Cofitachiqui, mentioned in the early Spanish narratives. According to Tlawkins, 
their incorporation with the Creeks was brought about in eonsequence of intermar- 
riages about the year 1729 The Natchee or Natchez were an important tribe residing 
in lower Mississippi, in the vicinity of the present town of that name, until driven 
oat by the Freneh about the year 1730, when most of them took refuge with the 
Creeks, while others joined the Chickasaw and Cherokee. The Sawanngi were 
Shawano who kept their town on Savannah river, near the present Augusta, after 
the main body of their tribe had removed to the north about 1692. They probably 
joined the Creeks about the same time as their friends, the Uchee. The Uchee still 
constitute a compact body of about 600 souls in the Creek Nation, keeping up their 
distinct language and tribal character. The Natchee are reduced to one or two old 
men, while the Sawanngi have probably lost their identity long ago. 

According to Morgan, the Muscogee proper, and perhaps also their incorporated 
tribes, have 22 clans. Of these the Wind appears to be the leading one, possessing 
privileges accorded to no other clan, including the hereditary guardianship of the 
ancient metal tablets which constitute the palladium of the tribe. By the treaty of 
Washington in 1832, the Creeks sold all of their remaining lands in their old country 
and agreed to remove west of the Mississippi to what is now the Creek Nation in the 
Indian Territory. The removal extended over a period of several years and was not 
finally accomplished until 1845. In 1898 the citizen population of the Creek Nation 
numbered 14,771, of whom 10,014 were of Indian blood and the remainder were 
negroes, their former slaves. It appears that the Indian population inelnded about 
700 from othertribes, chiefly Cherokee. There are alsoabout 300 Alabama, ‘ Cushatta”’ 
(Koasati), and Muscogee in Texas. See also Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country; 
Gatsehet, Creek Migration Legend; Adair, History of the American Indians; Dart- 
ram, Travels; The Five Civilized Tribes, Bulletin of the Eleventh Censas; Wyman, 
in Alabama Historical Society Collections. 

Chickasau—This tribe, of Muskhogean stoek, formerly occupied northern Missis- 
sippi an adjacent portions of Alabama and Tennessee, and at an early period had 
incorporated also several smaller tribes on Yazvo river in central Mississippi, chief 
among which were the cognate Chokchuma. The name occurs first in the De Soto 
narrative. The Chickasaw language was simply a dialect of Choctaw, although the 
two tribes were hereditary enemies and differed widely in character, the former being 
active and warlike, while the latter were notoriously sluggish. Throughout the 
colonial period the Chickasaw were the constant enemies of the Freneh and friends 
of the English, but they remained nentral in the Revolution. By the treaty of 
Pontotoc in 1832 they sold their lands east of the Mississippi and agreed to remove 
to "Indian Territory, where they are now organized as the Chickasaw Nation. 
According to Morgan they have 12 elans grouped into two phratries. In 100, 
the citizen population of the Nation (under Chiekasaw laws) consisted of 3,94] full- 
blood and mixed-blood Chickasaw, 681 adopted whites, 13] adopted negroes, and 946 
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adopted Indians from other tribes, chiefly Choetaws. Under the present law, by 
which citizenship claims are decided by a Government commission, ‘Chickasaw by 
blood ’’ are reported in 1898 to number 4,230, while “ white and negro”’ citizens are 
reported at 4,818. See also Gatschet, Creek Migration Legend; The Five Civilized 
Tribes, Bulletin of Eleventh Census. 

The Choctaw confederacy—This was a loose alliance of tribes, chiefly of Muskho- 
gean stock, occupying southern Alabama and Mississippi, with the adjacent Gulf 
coast of western Florida and eastern Louisiana. The Choctaw proper, of Muskho- 
gean stoek, occupying south central Mississippi, was the dominant tribe. Smaller 
tribes inure or less closely affiliated were the Mobilian, Tohome, Mugulasha, Pasca- 
goula, Biloxi, Acolapissa, Bayagoula, Houma, with others of less note. 1t had been 
assumed that all of these were of Muskhogean stock until Gatschet in 1886 estab- 
lished the fact that the Biloxi were of Siouan affinity, and it is quite probable that 
the Pascagoula alxo were of the same connection. All the smaller tribes excepting 
the Biloxi were practically extinct, or had entirely lost their identity, before the 
year 1800. 

The Choctaw were one of the largest of the eastern tribes, heing exceeded in nuin- 
bers, if at all, only by the Cherokee; but this apparent superiority was neutralized 
by their unwarlike character and lack of cohesion. According to Morgan, whose 
statement has, however, been challenged, they had eight clans grouped into two 
phratries. There was also a geographic division into “Long towns,” “ Potato-eating 
towns,” and ‘‘Six towns,”’ the last named differing considerably in dialect and eus- 
tom from the others. By treaties in 1820 and 1830 the Choctaw sold all their lands 
east of the Mississippi and agreed to remove to Indian Territory, where they now con- 
stitute the Choctaw Nation. .A considerable number of vagrant Choctaw who had 
drifted into Louisiana and Arkansas at an early period have since joined their kin- 
dred in Indian Territory, but from 1,000 to 2,000 are still scattered along the swampy 
Gulf coast of Mississippi. In 1890 those of pure or mixed Choctaw blood in the 
Choctaw Nation were officially reported to number 10,211. In 1899, under different 
conditions of citizenship, the ‘Choctaw by blood” were put at 14,256, while the 
adopted whites and negroes numbered 5,150. See also Gatschet, Creek Migration 
Legend; The Five Civilized Tribes, Bulletin of Eleventh Census. 

The Osage—The popular name is a corruption of Ouasage, the French spelling of 
Wasash, the name used by themselves. The Osage were the principal southern 
Siouan. tribe, claiming at one time nearly the whole territory from the Missouri to 
the Arkansas and from the Mississippi far out into the plains. Their geographic 
position brought them equally into contact with theagricultural and sedentary tribes 
of the eastern country and the roving hunters of the prairie, and in tribal habit 
and custom they formed a connecting link between the two. Whether or not they 
deserved the reputation, they were considered by all their neighbors as particularly 
predatory and faithless in character, and had consequently few friends, but were 
generally at war with all tribes alike. They made their first treaty with the Goy- 
ernment in 1808. In 1825 they ceded all their claims in Missouri and Arkansas, 
together with considerable territory in what is now Kansas. They have decreased 
terribly from war and dissipation, and are now, fo the number of about 1,780, gath- 
ered upon a reservation in Oklahoma just west of the Cherokee and south of the 
Kansas line. 

106. Tue GIANTS FROM THE west (p. 891): This may be an exaggerated account 
of a visit from some warriors of a taller tribe from the plains, where it is customary 
to pluck out the evebrows and to wear the bair in two long side pendants, wrapped 
round with otter skin and reaching to the knees, thus giving a peculiar expression 
to the eyes and an appearance of tallness which is sometimes deceptive. The Osage 
warriors haye, however, long been noted for their height. 

With the exception of Tsulkalt’ there seem tu be no giants in the mythology of 
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the Cherokee, although all their woods and waters are peopled by invisible fairy 
tribes. This appears to be characteristic of Indian mythologies generally, the giants 
being comparatively few in uumber while the ‘little people’? are Tegion. The 
lroqnois have a story of an invasion by a rice of stony-skinned cannibal giants from 
the west (Schoolcraft, Notes on Troquois, p. 266). Giant races oceur also in the 
mythologies of the Navaho (Matthews, Navaho Legends), Choctaw (Gatsehet, Creck 
Migration Legend), and other tribes. Aceording to the old Spanish chroniclers, 
AyNon in 1520 met on the coust of South Carolina a tribe of Endians whose chiefs 
were of gigantic size, owing, as he was told, to a special course of dieting and mas- 
sage to which they were subjected in infaney. 

107. Tne Lost Cueroker (p. 391): This tradition ax here given is taken chiefly 
from the Wahnenauhi manuscript. There ix a persistent behef among the Cherokee 
that a portion of their people once wandered far to the west or southwest, where they 
were sometimes heard of afterward, but were never again reunited with their tribe. It 
was the hope of verifying this tradition and restoring his lost kinsmen to their tribe 
that led Sequoyva to undertake the journey on which he lost his life. These tradi- 
tional lost Cherokee are entirely distinct from the historie emigrants who removed 
from the East shortly after the Revolution. 

Similar stories are common to nearly all the tribes. Thus the Kiowa tell of a chief 
who, many vears age, quarreled over a division of game and Jed his people far away 
across the Rocky mountains, where they are still living somewhere about the British 
border and still keeping their old Kiowa language. The Tonkawa tell of a band of 
their people who in some way were cut off from the tribe by a sudden inroad of the 
sea on the Texas coast, and, being unable to return, gradually worked their way far 
down into Mexico. The Tuscarora tell how, in their early wanderings, they eame to 
the Mississippi and were crossing over to the west side by means of a grapevine, when 
the vine broke, leaving those on the farther side to wander off nntil in time they 
beeame enemies to those on the eastern bank. See Mooney, Calendar History of the 
Kiowa Indians, Seventeenth Annnal Report Bureau of American Ethnology, part 1, 
and The Last of Our Cannibals, in Warper’s Magazine, August, 1901; Cusick, quoted 
in Schooleraft, Notes on the Iroquois, p. 478. 

108, THE MASSACRE OF THE ANI/-KuTA/N1 (p. 392): Swimmer, Ta’gwitdihi’, Aydsta, 
and Wafford all knew this name, which Aydsta pronouneed -ni’-Adw¢ite/ni, but none 
of them conld tell anything more definite than has been stated in the opening sen- 
tenee. The hereditary transmission of priestly dignities in a certain clan or band is 
rather the rule than the exception among the tribes, both east and west. 


109, Tne Wak MEDICINE (p. 303): The first two paragraphs are from Wafford, the 
rest from Swimmer. The stories are characteristic of Indian belief and might be 
paralleled in any tribe. The great Kiowa chief, Set-angya, already mentioned, was— 
and still is—helieved by his tribe to have possessed a magic Knife, which he earried 
in his stomach and could produce from his mouth at will. The Kiowa assert that it 
was this knife, which of course the soldiers failed to find when disarming him, with 
which he attacked the guard in the encounter that resulted in his death. 

110, INCIDENTS OF PERSONAL HEROISM (p. 394): The incident of the fight at Waya 
gap is on the authority of the late Maj. James Bryson, of Dillsboro, North Carolina, 
born in 181s, who had it from his great-unele, Daniel Bryson, a member of Williani- 
son’s expedition, 

Speaking of the Cherokee ‘‘ War Women,’’ who were admitted to the tribal conncils, 
Timberlake says (Memoirs, p. 70): ‘‘The reader will not be a little surprised to 
tind the story of Amazons not so great a fable as we imagined, many of the Indian 
women being as famous in war ax powerful in the conncil.” 

111. THe MOUNDS AND THE CONSTANT FIRE: THE OLD SACRED THINGS (p. 395): What ts 
here said concerning the mounds, based ehiefly upon Swimmer’s recital, is given solely 
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as a matter of popular belief, shaped by tribal custom and ritual. The question of 
fact ix for the archeologist to decide. The ftndian statement is of value, however, 
in showing the supposed requirements for the solemn consecration of an important 
work. : 

A note by John Howard Payne upon the sacred square of the Creeks, as observed 
by him in 1835, just before his visit to the Cherokce, may throw further light on 
the problem: ‘‘In the center of this outer square was a very high circular mound. 
This, it seems, was formed from the earth accumulated yearly by removing the 
surface of the sacred square thither. At every Green-corn festival the sacred square 
is strewn with soil yet untrodden; the soil of the year preceding being taken away, 
but preserved as above explained. No stranger’s foot is allowed to press the new 
earth of the sacred square until its consecration is complete’? (Letter of 1835 in 
Continental Monthly, New York, 1862, p. 19). See note on the sacred fire. 

Conjured with disease—The practice of conjuring certain favorite spots in order to 
render them fatal toan invading enemy was common to many if nottoali tribes. One 
of the most terrible battles of the Creek war was fonght upon the ‘t Holy ground,” 
socalled because it was believed by the Indians that in consequence of the mystie 
rites which had been performed there for that purpose by their prophets, no white 
troops could set foot upon it and live. 

The sacred fire—The method described for producing fire and keeping it constantly 
smoldering in the townhouse appears to have been that actually in use in ancient 
times, as indicated by the name given to the plant (afsi/-sé7m%), and corroborated 
by the unanimous testimony of the old people. All the older East Cherokee believe 
that the ancient fire still burns within the mounds at Franklin and Bryson City, and 
those men who were stationed for a time near the latter place while in the Confed- 
erate service, during the Civil war, assert that they frequently saw the smoke rising 
from the adjacent mound. ‘ 

The missionary Buttrick, from old Cherokee authority, says: “They were obliged 
toimake new fire for sacred purposes by rubbing two pieces of dry wood together, 
with a certain weed, called golden rod, dry, between them. . . . When their 
enemies destroyed the house in which this holy fire was kept, it was said the fire 
settled down into the earth, where it still lives, thongh unknown to the people. The 
place where they lost this holy fire is somewhere in one of the Carolinas” 
(Antiquities, p. 4). 

The general accuracy of Swimmer’s account is strikingly confirmed by the deserip- 
tion of the New-fire ceremony given more than half a century before by John 
Howard Payne, the poet, who had gone among the Cherokee to study their etlinol- 
ogy and was engaged in that work when arrested, together with John Ross, by the 
Georgia guard in 1835. He makes the kindling of the new fire a part of the annual 
spring festival, At that time, says Payne, ‘‘the altar in the center of the national 
heptagon [i.e. townhouse] was repaired. Tt was constructed of a conical shape, of 
fresh earth. A cirele was drawn around the top to receive the fire of sacrifice. Upon 
this was laid, ready for use, the inner bark of seven different kinds of trees. This 
bark was carefully chosen from the east side ot the trees, and was clear and free 
from blemish.’? After some days of preliminary purification, sacrifice, and other cere- 
monial performances, the day appointed tor the kindling of the new fire arrived. 

“Early in the morning the seven persons who were commissioned to kindle the 
fire commenced their operations. One was the official fire-maker; the remaining six 
his assistants. A hearth was carefully cleared and prepared. A round hole being 
made in a block of wood, asmall quantity of dry golden-rod weed was placed in it. 
A stick, the end of which just fitted the opening, was whirled rapidly until the weed 
took fire. The flame was then kindled on the hearth and thence taken to every 
house by the women, who collectively waited for that purpose. The old fires having 
been everywhere extinguished, and the hearths cleansed, new fires were lighted 
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throughout the eountry, and a saerifice was made in each one of them of the first 
meat killed afterwards by those to whom they respectively belonged.’’—Payne Ms, 
quoted in Squier, Serpent Symbol, pp. f 16-118. 

Similar ceremonies were common to many tribes, particularly the southern tribes 
and the Pueblos, in eonneetion with the annual kindling of the sacred new fire. See 
Adair, History of the American Indians; Hawkins, Sketeh of the Creek Country, 
quoted by Gatschet, Creek Migration Legend; Bartram, Travels; Fowkes, The New- 
tire Ceremony at Walpi, in American Anthropologist for January, 1900; Squier, 
Serpent Symbol, Going beyond our own boundaries it may be said briefly that tire 
worship was probably ax ancicnt as ritual itself and well-nigh as universal. 

Wooden bor—The sacred ark of the Cherokee is described by Adair (Ilistory of 
the American Indians, pp. 161-162), and its capture by the Delawares is mentioned by 
Washburn (Reminiscences, pp. 191, 221), who states that to its loss the old priests 
of the tribe axeribed the later degeneracy of their people. They refused to tell hin 
the contents of the ark. On this subject Adair says: 

* 4A gentleman who was at the Ohio in the year 1746 assured me he saw a stranger 
there very importunate to view the inside of the Cheerake ark, which was covered 
with a drest deerskin and placed on a couple of short blocks. An Indian centinel 
watehed it, armed with a hiecory bow and brass-pointed barbed arrows; and he was 
faithful to his trust, for tinding the stranger obtruding to pollute the supposed saered 
yehiele, he drew an arrow to the head, and would have shut him through the hody 
had he not suddenly withdrawn. The interpreter, when asked by the gentleman 
what it contained, told him there was nothing in it but a bundle of conjuring traps, 
This shews what conjurers our ¢onmmion interpreters are, and how much the learned 
world have really profited by their informations. ” 

Such tribal palladiums or “medicines,’? upon which the existence and prosperity 
of the tribe are supposed to depend, are still preserved among the plains Indians, the 
sacred receptacle in each case being eonfided to the keeping of a priest appointed for 
the purpose, who alone is privileged to undo the wrappings or expose the contents. 
Among these tribal ‘‘medicines’”? may be mentioned the saered arrows of the Chey- 
enne, the ‘‘flat pipe’’ of the Arapaho, the great shell of the Omaha, and the taime 
image of the Kiowa (see reference in the author’s Ghost-dance Religion and Calen- 
dar Uistory of the Kiowa Indians). 

White peace pipe—This statement eoncerning the ancient seven-stem peace pipe 
carved from white stone is given on the authority of Swimmer, who said that the 
stone was proeured fron a quarry near the present town of Knoxville, Tennessee. 
A certain district of western North Carolina has reeently aequired an unenviable 
reputation for the manufacture of spurious ‘‘Indian pipes,”’ ostensibly taken from 
the mounds, carved from soapstone and having from three to half a dozen stem- 
holes eneireling the bowl. 

Turtle drum—This statement is on the authority of Wafford, who had tatked with 
men who claimed to have known those who had seen the drum. We was not posi- 
tive ax to the town, but thought it was Keowee. Tt is helieved that the drum was 
hidden by the Indians, in anticipation of their speedy return, when the country was 
invaded by WilHamson in 1776, but as the country was never recovered by the 
Cherokee the drum was lost. 


112-115, SuorT HUMOROUS STORIES (pp. 397, 899): These short stories are fairly 
representative of Cherokee humor. Each was heard repeatedly from several 
informants, both east and west. 


2 


116. Tue star FEATHERS (p. 399): This story was obtained from John Ax, with 
additional details from Chief Smith and others, to whom it was equally familiar. It 
ix toh as an actnal happening in the early days, before the Indian had much acquaint- 
ance with the whites, and is thoroughly characteristie of the methods of medicine-men. 
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The deception was based upon the Cherokee belicf that the stars are living creatures 
with feathers (see number 9, “‘ What the Stars are Like’’). 

The Indian has always been noted for his love of feather decorations, and more 
than any from his native birds he prized the beautifnl feathers of the peacock when- 
ever it was possible to procure them from the whites. So far back as 1670 Lederer 
noted of a South Carolina tribe: “The Ushery delight much in feather ornament, of 
which they have great variety; but peacocks in most esteem, because rare in these 
parts”’ (Travels, p. 32, ed. 1891). 

117, Tne MoTHER BEAR’s sonG (p. 400): The first of these songs was obtained from 
Aydsta, and was unknown to Swimmer. The second song was obtained also from 
Aydasta, who knew only the verses, while Swimmer knew both the verses and the 
story which gives them their setting. 

The first has an exact parallel among the Creeks, which is thus given in the ‘‘ Baby 
Songs’’ of the Tuggle manuscript: 


Ah tan Down the stream 
Ah yah chokese if you hear 
Mah kah cho kote chase going 
Hoche yoke saw up the stream 
Lit kahts chars, run, 
Lit kahts chars. run, 
A thle poo Up the stream 
Ahyohchokese if you hear 
Mah kah cho kofe the chase going 
Thorne yoke saw to the high mountain 
Lit karts chars, run, 
Lit karts chars. run. 

Translation 


If you hear the uoise of the chase 
Going down the stream 
Then run up the stream. 


If you hear the noise of the chase 
Going up the stream 

Then run to the high mountain, 
Then run to the high mountain. 


118, Bapy sone, TO PLEASE THE CNILDREN (p. 401): This song is well known to the 
women and was sung by both Ayasta and Swimmer. 

119. WHEN BABIES ARE BORN: THE WREN AND THE cricket (p. 401): These little 
bits of Indian folklore were obtained from Swimmer, but are common tribal property. 


120. Tie Ravex Mocker (p. 401): The grewsome belief in the ‘Raven Mocker’’ is 
universal among the Cherokee and has close parallels in other tribes. Very near to 
it is the Iroquois belief in the vampire or cannibal ghost, concerning whieh School- 
craft relates some blood-curdling stories. le says: ‘‘It is believed that such doomed 
spirits creep into the lodges of men at night, and during sleep suck their blood and eat 
their flesh. They are invisible’’ (Notes on the Troquois, p. 144). On one occasion, 
while the author was among the Cherokee, a sick man was allowed to die alone hecause 
his friends imagined they felt the presence of the Raven Mocker or other invisible 
witches about the house, and were consequently afraid to stay with him. The descrip- 
tion of the flying terror appears to be that of a reat meteor. It is a universal prin- 
ciple of folk belief that discovery or recognition while disguised in another form brings 
disaster to the witeh. 
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The “diving" of the raven while flying high in air is performed by folding one 
wing close to the body, when the bird falls to a lower plane, apparently turning a som- 
ersault in the descent, It seems to be done purely for amusement. 

121. Hersert’s sprixe (p. 403): The subject of this old trader's legend must have 
been one of the head-springs of Chattooga river, an apper branch of Savannah, hav- 
ing its rise in the southern part of Jackson county, North Carolina, on the eastern 
slope of the ridge from which other streams flow in the opposite direction to join 
the waters of the Tennessee. It was probably in the vicinity of the present high- 
lands in Macon county, where the trail fron: Chattooga river and the settlements on 
Keowee crossed the Blue ridge, thenee descending Cullasagee to the towns on Little 
Tennessee, 


126. PLANT Lore (p, 420): For ceremonies, prayers, and precautions used by the 
doctors in connection with the gathering and preparation of medicinal roots, barks, 
and herbs, see the author's Sacred Formulas of the Cherokees, inthe Seventh Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1891. 

Vielet—The Onondaga name signities “two heads entangled,” referring, we are 
told, to “‘the way so often seen where the heads are interlocked and pulled apart by 
the stems’? (W. M. Beauchamp, in Journal of American Folk-Lore, October, 1888). 

Cedar—For reterences to the sacred character of the cedar among the plains tribes, 
see the author's Ghost-dance Religion, in the Fourteenth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, part 2, 1896, 

Linn and basswvod—The ancient Tuscarora believed that no tree but black gum 
was immune from lightning, which, they declared, would rn round the tree a 
great many times seeking in yain to effect an entrance. Lawson, who records the 
belief, adds: “Now, you must understand that sort of gum will not split or rive: 
theretore, I suppose the story might arise from thence’’ (Carolina, pp. 345-346, ed. 
1860). The Pawnee claim the same immunity for the cedar, and throw sprigs of it 
as incense upon the fire during storms to turn aside the lightning stroke (Grinnell, 
Pawnee Hero Stories, p. 126). 

Ginseng—For more concerning this plant see the author's Sacred Formulas, above 
mentioned. 
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The Cherokee langnage has the continental vowel sonnds a, ¢, 7, and 
v, but lacks o, which is replaced by a deep 4. The obscure or short % 
is frequently nasalized, but the nasal sound is seldom heard at the end 
of a word. The only Jabial is, which occurs in probably not more 
than half a dozen words in the Upper and Middle dialects, and is 
entirely absent from the Lower dialect, in which w takes its place. 
The characteristic 7 of the Upper and Middle dialects becomes ¢ in the 
Tower, but no dialect has both sounds. There is also an aspirated /; 
k-and ¢ have the ordinary sounds of these letters, but g and d are 
medials. approximating the sounds of 4 and ¢. respectively. A fre- 
quent double consonant is ¢s, commonly rendered ch by the old traders 
(see p. 18s, ** Dialects”). 


a as in far. 

il as In what, or obsenre as in showman. 
a as in law, all. 

d medial (semisonant), approximating t. 
e as in they. 

é as in net. 

¢ medial (semisonant), approximating k, 
h as in hat. 

i as in pique. 

i as in pick, 


k as In kiek. 

| as in lull. 

‘1 surd I (sometimes written hl), nearly the Welsh II. 
m as in man, 


n as in not. 

if takes place of | in Lower dialect. 
s as in sin. 

t as in top. 

u as in rule. 

A ; 

u as in eut. 


as A z . 
th @ nasalized,. 
W as in wit. 


yo as in you. 
: aslight aspirate. sometimes indicating the omission of a 
vowel. 
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A number of English words, with cross references, have been intro- 
duced into the glossary. and these, together with corrapted Cherokee 
forms, are indicated by small capitals. 
ada/laintii’st!—a staff or eane. 
adan‘ta~ soul. 
ada’wehl—a magician or snpernatural being. 


ada’wehi’yu—a very great magician: intensive form of ada/welt, 
wa 
i 


Wi—eroundhog. 

Aeinsti/ta—° Groundhog-sausage,”” from dyad, groundhog, and tsist?a, 1 am 
pounding it," understood to refer to pounding meat, ete., in a mortar, after hav- 
ing first crisped it before the tire. A war chief noted in the Cherokee war of 
1760, and prominent until about the close of the Revolution; known to the whites 
as Ovonostota. Also the Cherokee name for Colonel Gideon Morgan of the war 
of 182, for Washington Morgan, his son, of the Civil war, and now fora full-blood 
upon the reservation, known to the whites as Morgan Calhoun. 

A’gan-nni’tsI—" Groundhogs’-mother,”” from Ugdint and wets, their mother, 
plural of uési’, his mother (es?) agits?4, my mother). The Cherokee name of a 
Shawano captive, who, according to tradicion, killed the great Uktena serpent 
and procured the U1ifsitt. 

Agawe’la—‘‘ Old Woman,” a formulistic name for corn or the spirit of corn. 

agdyti/li—tfor agdinin’lige, old, ancient. 

agida‘ti—see edd/ti. 

agidu’tti—see edn’tit. 

Agili—‘‘ He is rising,’ possihly a contraction of an old personal name, -lgin’-agilt, 
“Rising-fawn.’? Major George Lowrey, cousin of Seqnoya, and assistant chief 
of the Cherokee Nation about 1840. Stanley incorrectly makes it ‘ Keeth-la, 
or Dog’? (for yf’) 

agini/sI—see eni/st. 

agi’sY—iemale, applied usvally to quadrupeds. 

Agis’-e’gwa—‘‘Great Female,’’ possibly ‘‘Great Doe.’ A being, probably an 
animal god, invoked in the sacred formulas. 

agits!’/—2ve efst’. 

Agitsta'ti7yi—*‘ Where they stayed up all night,” from tstgitsti/tiht’, ‘TE stay up all 
night.” A place in the Great Sinoky range about the head of Noland creek, in 
Swain county, North Carolina. See notes to number 100. 

AGU AQUIRI—see (rU AQUILI, 

Abalu‘na—“ Ambush,” thadenia/yi, ** Ambush place,’ or Uja/hdidu/na, “Where 
they ambushed,” from a@hd/u/ga, “Lam watching’. Socoe gap, at the head of 
soco creek, on the line between Swain and Haywood counties, North Carolina 
(see number 122). The name is also applied to a lookont station for deer 
hunters. 

ahann/lahi—‘“ he is bearded,” from ahdnuTahd, a beard. 

Ahu/lude’gi—* He throws away the drum” (habitual), from aia’, drum, and 
akwade’gi, “1 am throwing it away’? (round object). The Cherokee name of 
John Joliy, a noted chief and adopted father of Samuel Houston, about 1800. 

abyeli’skY—a mocker or mimic. 

akti’—eye; plural, dihtd’. 

akta’tl—a telesvope or field glass. The name denotes something with which to 
examine or look into closely, from ita’, eve. 

akwandu‘li—a xong form for akiwidu/]i(-hi, 1) want it.” 

Akwan'ki—see sfvakwan hi. 

Akwé'ti’/yl—a location on Tuckasegee river, in Jackson county, North Carolina: the 
meaning of the name is lust. See number 122. 

ALARKA—sce Yaldgi. 
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Aligi’—the red-horse fish (Mo.rostuma). 

Alkin{/—the last woman known to be of Natchez descent and peculiarity among the 
East Cherokee; died about 1890. The name has no apparent meaning. 

tmi’—water; in the Lower dialect, Gud’: cf. @7mé, salt. 

amiye/hi—“ dwelling in the water,” from dmét” (amayi, ‘in the water’’) and cha’, 
EDecivel acme aletinresa 

Amiye'l-e’gwa— Great island,’ from dmdyel, island (from dnd’, water, and 
ayeli, “in the middle’) and cgwa, great. A former Cherokee settlement on 
Little Tennessee river, at Big island, a short distance below the mouth of 
Tellico, in Monroe county, Tennessee. Timberlake writes it Mialaquo, while 
Bartram spells it Nilaque. Not to be confounded with Long-island town below 
Chattanooga. 

Amiye'l-gimihi/‘ta—“ Long island,’ from ¢aedye'li, island, and giuahi/ta, long. 
A former Cherokee settlement, known to the whites as Long Island town, at the 
Long island in Tennessee river, on the Tennessee-Georgia line. Tt was one of 
the Chickamauga towns (see Tstkdmrt’gi). 

amii’/yint“hi—“ dwellers in the water,” plural of cedtyehi. 


Anida/dtiitiski—" Roasters,” i. e., Cannibals; from géii/tashi’, “T am putting it 
(round) into the fire to roast.”’ The regnlar word for cannibals is Véa/wini’gisk, 


q. ¥. See number 3. 

anagahtii/anska’/—the Green-vorn dance; literally, “‘ they are having a Green-corn 
dance’; anagdh an’ ansytn’yi, “where they are having the Green-corn dance”’; 
the popular name is not a translation of the Cherokee word, which has no 
reference either to corn or dancing. 

Anakwan'ki—the Delaware Indians; singular wtkwan'ki, a Cherokee attempt at 
Wapanaghi, “ Easterners,” the Algonquian name by which, in various corrupted 
forms, the Delawares are commonly known to the western tribes. 

ANANTOOEAH—see Ani’-Niin‘ddwe'gi. 

ane’tsd, or a‘netsi’gi—the ballplay. 

anetsi/tnski—a ballplayer; literally, ‘a lover of the hallplay.”’ 

ani’—a tribal and animate prefix. 

ani“da’wehi—plural of ada’weht. 

a/niganti’ski—see dayar'tit. 

Ani’-Gatige’wi—one of the seven Cherokee clans; the name has now no meaning, 
but has been absurdly rendered ‘‘ Blind savanna,’’ from an ineorrect idea that it 
is derived from igd/t7, a swamp or savanna, and dige’ui, blind. 

Ani’-Gili/hi—“‘ Long-haired people,’’ one of the seven Cherokee clans; singular, 
lgild/hi. The word comes from «yild’ki (perhaps connected with agiige-ni, ‘the 
hack of (his) neck’’), an archaie term denoting wearing the lair long or flowing 
loosely, and usually recognized as applying more particularly to a woman. 

Ani’-Gill’—a problematic tribe, possibly the Congaree. See page 381. The name 
is not connected with gilt’, dog. 

Ani’-Gusti—see Aui?-Au/sit. 

a/nigwa—soon alter; dine‘tldnd aigwa, ‘soon after the creation.”’ 

Ani/-Hyan/tikwali’ski—‘‘The Thunderers,” i. ¢., thunder, whieh in Cherokee 
helief, is controlled and caused by a family of supernaturals. The word has 
reference to making a rolling sound; ef. fihwrile/lu, a wheel, hence a wagon; 
dind’-tikwetlelifiyt, “‘volling water place,” applied to a cascade where the water 
falls along the surface of the rock; alytn/thwdhi’stihi’, “it is thundering,” 
applied to the roar of a railread train or waterfall. 

Ani/-Kawi’—‘‘ Deer people,’’ one of the seven Cherokee clans; the regular form for 
deer is a'177, 

Ani/-Kawi/ti—The Lower Creeks, from Kawi’ti or Coweta, their former principal 
town on Chattahoochee river near the present Columbus, Georgia; the Upper 
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Creeks on the head streams of Alabama river were distinguished as Jtai?-Au/sé 
iq. Vv.) A small ereek of Little Tennessee river above Franklin, in) Macon 
county, North Carolina, ix now known as Coweeta creek, 

Ani’-Kitu’hwagi—" Kitu’hwa people,” frome AY¢ehwd (qo v0), an ancient Cherokee 
settlement; for explanation see page 1S2. 

Ani?-Ku/sa or Ani/-Gin’si—The Creck tadians, partienlarly the Upper Creeks on the 
waters of Alabama river; singular, .[-Au/st, from Kusa or Coosa (Spanish, Coca, 
Cossa) their principal ancient town. 

Ani?-Kuta/nt (also .tvi?-Auditeat, or, incorrectly, Nieotan!)—a traditional Cherokee 
priestly society or clan, exterminated in a popular uprising, See number TOs, 

anind/hilidahi—‘‘ereatures that thy about,” froma steed’, Lani flying,” stadt? iliddi/ht, 
“Tam flying about.””) The generic tern for birds and flying insects. 

Ani/-Nutsi—abbreviated .tainést, singular .1-Na'tst!, The Natchez Indians; from 
coincidence with neftst, pine, the name has been incorrectly rendered ‘ Pine 
Indians,’” whereas it is really a Cherokee plural of the proper name of the 
Natchez. 

Anin/tsI—see .Li7-Na'tst. 

Ani/-Niin‘dawe’gi—singular, Vitw’diwe’gt; the lroquois, more particularly the Seneca, 
from Vindawao, the name by which the Seneca call themselves. Adair spells it 
Anantooeah. The tribe was also known as .lai/-Né/nikd. 

Ani7-Saha/ni—one of the seven Cherokee clans; possibly an arehaie form for ‘ Blue 
people,” trom sc‘ka“i, saéka/niye’t, blue. 

Ani/-Sa/ni, Ani/-Sawahid/ni—see .Lai/-Seirdina’yt. 

Ani7-Sawanu’gi (singular Seutiau’gi)—the Shawano Indians. .lai/-Se/nf and .tai?- 
Sauahd’nt (see page 880) may be the same, 

Ani/-sé/niki—see Ani/- NVitndéire’y?. 

anisga’ya—plural of asga7ya, man. 

Anisga’va Tsunsdi/(-gaj— The Little Men’; the Thunder Boys in Cherokee 
mythology. See numbers 3 and 8. 

Ani/sgaya’yi—*‘ Men town” (?), a traditional Cherokee settlement on Valley river, in 
Cherokee county, North Carolina. 

anisgi’na—plural of asgi7ne, y. v. 

Ani7-Skihi/li—the Tusearora Indians; singular, Skald/it or .1-Skaild/Tt. 

Ani’skwa/’ni—Spaniards; singular, clshoa’n’. 

Ani/-Suwa/li, or Ani-7Snwa’la—the Snala, Sara, or Cheraw Indians, formerly about 
the headwaters of Broad river, North Carolina, the Nuala province of the De 
Soto chronicle, and Joara or Juada of the later Pardo narrative. 

Anita’gwi—the Catawba Indians; singular, .ita’ged or Tage. 

Ani’-Tsi’githi—a traditional Cherokee clan, transformed to bears (see number 75). 
swimmer’s daughter bears the name Zsigiht, whieh is not recognized as dis- 
tinetively helonging to cither sex, 

Ani/-Tsa’/lMigi’/—the Cherokee. See ‘Tribal Synonymy,” page 182. 

Ani’-Tsa'ta—the Choctaw Indians; singular, Tse‘te. 

Ani’-Ts!’ksi—the Chickasaw Indians; singular, 7si’ksit. 

Ani’-Tsi/sk wa—‘‘ Bird people;”’ one of the seven Cherokee clans. 

Ani’tsu’tsi—'* The Boys,” from atsy/tsi, boy; the Pleiades. See number 10. 

Ani?-Wa%hi—* Paint people’’; one of the seven Cherokee clans, 

Ani7-Wadihi/—* Place of the Paint people or clan’; Paint town, a Cherokee settle- 
ment on lower Soco ereek, within the reservation in Jackson and Swain eoun- 
ties, North Carolina. It takes its name from the Ani?-W@/dt or Paint clan. 

ani’wani’ski—the bugle weed, Lycopus rirginicus; literally, “they talk” or ‘‘talk- 
ers,” from (siwe’nthi, “Sb am talking,”? awent/sht, “he talks habitually.’? See 
number 26, 

Ani/-Wasa/si—the Osage Indians; singular, MWase’si. 
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Ani/-Wa“ya— Wolf people’’; the most important of the seven Cherokee clans. 

Ani’-Yu’tsi—the Yuchi or Uchee Indians; singular Yu/ts?. 

Ani’-Yan/wiyi’—Indians, particularly Cherokee Indians; literally ‘“principat or real 
people,” from ytitet, person, y&, a suffix implying principal or real, and ani’, 
the tribal prefix. See pages 5 and 152. 

ANNIE Ax—see Sadayi’. 

AQvonxe—a post-office on Nantahala river, in Macon county, North Carolina, site of 
the former Fort Scott. Probably a corruption of egwdni, river. 

ARCH, JouNn—see Afsi. 

asi/gwililt’—a pack or burden; asd/gwal lt’, or asd/gui'li’, “there is a pack on him.”’ 
CE wg intl’, 

as¢hi/—surely. 

Asé/niki—singular of Ani/-Sr/nika. See Lut’-Néndawe’gi. 

asga’ya—man. 

Asga’ya Gi’gugel—the ‘‘Red Man’’; the Lightning spirit. 

asgi/na—a ghost, either human or animal; from the fact that ghosts are commonly 
supposed to be malevolent, the name is frequently rendered ‘‘devil.” 

ASIEVILLE—see Adsdu‘yt and Unta’kiyasty’ yt. 

fsi—the sweat lodge and occasional winter sleeping apartment of the Cherokee and 
other southern tribes. Tt was a low-built structure of logs covered with earth, 
and from its closeness and the fire usually kept smoldering within was known to 
the old traders as the ‘‘hot house.” 

f/siyu’ (abbreviated siyu’)—good; the common Cherokee salute; gd/siyu’, ““T am 
good”; hé*siyn’, “thou art good’; d/siyu, “he (it) is good”; dsté, “very good”’ 
(intensive). 

Askwa/ni—a Spaniard. See slei/skiwa’nt. 

Astt’—very good; dst sik’, very good, best of all. Cf d/siyw’. 

Astu’gata’ga—A Cherokee lieutenant in the Confederate service, killed in 1862. See 
page 170. The name may be rendered, ‘‘ Standing in the doorway’’ but implies 
that the man himself is the door or shutter; it has no first person; gatd’ga, “he 
is standing’’; sfcté, a door or shutter; sfzhii’, a closed door or passage; stugi/sti, 
a key, i. e. something with which to open a door. 

astifi/tli, asifithin/yi—a footlog or bridge; literally, ‘log lying across,’”’ from asita, 
log. ; 

At/—wood; ata’yt, “ principal wood,”’ i. e. oak; cf. Muscogee 7i, wood. 

Ataga’hi—‘‘Gall place,” from d/tigi’, gall, and hi, locative; a mythie lake in the 
Great Smoky mountains. See number 69. The name is also applied to that 
part of the Great Smoky range centering about Thunderhead mountain and 
Miry ridge, near the boundary between Swain county, North Carolina, and 
Blount county, Tennessee. 

a/tigh’—gall. 

Ati/-giilkalt’—a noted Cherokee chief, recognized ly the British government as 
the head chief or ‘“emperor”’ of the Nation, about 1760 and later, and commonly 
known to the whites as the Little Carpenter (Little Cornplanter, by mistake, 
in Haywood), The name is frequently spelled Atta-kulla-kulla, Ata-kallaknila 
or Ata-culeulla. It may be rendered ‘‘ Leaning-wood,”’ from dtd’, ‘‘wood’’ and 
gafkait a verb implying that something long is leaning, without sufficient 
support, against some other object; it has no first person form. Bartram 
describes him as ‘‘a man of remarkably small stature, slender and of a delicate 
frame, the only instance I saw in the Nation; but he is a man of superior 
abilities.” 

Ata’ewi—a Catawba Indian. See Ani/ta’quit. 

A‘téhi’ta—abbreyiated from .[‘tdhitan’yi, ‘“‘Place where they shouted,’ from 
gaid’hit’, “T shont,” and y%, locative. Waya gap, on the ridge west of Franklin, 
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Macon county, North Carolina, See number 13. The map name ix probably 
from the Cherokee wa'ya, wolf, 

ATA-KULLARULLA— see fti/-gal kali’. 

til—mountain; in the Lower dialect @/éirt, whence the ‘“Ottare’”’ or Upper 
Cherokee of Adair. The form tal is used only in composition ; a mountain in 
situ is dtaihiviyt or gatu’st. 

Vtall-etll/—"it climbs the mountain,” i.e., “mountain-climber’’; the ginseng plant, 
Ginseng quingnefolium; from état, mountain, and gé7’, “it climbs” (habitually); 
wah’ or isi’, “Tam climbing.” Also called in the saered formulas, V@a/u% 
Usdi’, “Little Man.’ See nuniber 126. 

a‘tdlula’—unfinished, premature, unsnecessinl; whence walu/7, “it is not yet time.” 

Atalfti’skI—a chief of the Arkansas Cherokee about 1818, who had originally emi- 
grated from Tennessee, The name, eonimonly spelled ToHunteeskee, Tahuntiski, 
Tallotiskee, Tallotuskee, ete.,, denotes one who throws some living object from a 
place, as an enemy from a precipice. See number 100 for instance. 

A’tirl—see d/talt. 

itis!” (or dtést’, in a dialectic form)—a war club. 

atatsiii’ski—stinging; literally, ‘he stings’? (habitually). 

A‘th/nuwa/—“Tl/nuwa hole’; the Cherokee name of Chattanooga, Tennessee, (see 
Tsatéinu’gt) originally applied to a bluff on the south side of the Tennessee river 
at the foot of the present Market street. See number 124. 

A’ts[—the Cherokee name of John Arch, one of the earliest native writers in the 
Sequoya characters. The word is simply an attempt at the English name Arch. 

atsi/la—fire; in the Lower dialect, atsi’ra. 

Atsil’-dihye’gI—“‘ Fire Carrier’'; apparently the Cherokee name for the will-of-the- 
wisp. See page 335, As is usually the ease in Cherokee compounds, the verbal 
form is plural (‘‘it carries fires’’); the singular form is ahyegi. 

atsil’-saii'tl (abbreviated ¢tsil/-si'ti)—fleabane (Erigeron canudense); the name sige 
nifies ‘‘material with which to make fire,” from atsi’la, fire, and gasiii'ti, 
(gatsiWtt or yatli#ti), material with which to make something; from gasti’skt 
(or gatlan’ska@), ‘I makeit.’”’ The plant is also called ihyd’ga. See number 126. 

Atsil’-tlaita’tsi—‘“‘ Fire panther.” A meteor or comet. See notes to nnmber 9, 

Atsi/la-wa/i—“! Fire ";amountain, sometinies known as Rattlesnake knob, about 
two miles northeast of Cherokee, Swain county, North Carolina. See number 
Wee, 


a‘tsIni’/—vedar; cf. Muscogee, achena or auchenau, 

A/tsina/-k'ta/afi—‘ Hanging cedar place’’; from a/tsind’, cedar, and Ktatit, “where 
it (long) hangs down”; a Cherokee name for the old Taskigi town on Little 
Tennessee river in Monroe county, Tennessee. See number 105, 

atsi’ra—see atsi’la. 

Atstii/sti'ti’y! (abbreviated Alsif’sta'ti”)—" Fire-light place,” (cf. atsil-sti“ti), 
referring to the ‘“‘fire-hunting’”’ method of killing deer in the river at night. The 
proper form for Chestatee river, near Dahlonega, in Lumpkin county, Georgia. 

ATTAKULLAKULLA—see dtd-gil kali’. 

Awd/—see dimd’. . 

awihiti—eagle; particularly -lguvila chrysetus, distinguished as the “pretty-feathered 
eagle.”’ 

a wl’—deer; also sometimes written and pronounced, dhdwi’; the name is sometimes 
applied to the large horned beetle, the “‘ flying stag”’ of early writers. 

a wi’-ahanu/libi—goat; literally, ‘ hearded deer.” 

a‘ wi/-akta’/—‘“‘ deer eye’’; the Rudbeckia or black-eyed Susan, 

a wl/-ahyeli’skI—‘‘ deer mocker’’; the deer bleat, a sort of whistle used by hunters 
to call the doe by imitating the ery of the fawn. 
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awi/-e/gwit (abbreviated «u-e/gid)—the elk, literally ‘great deer.”’ 

awi/-unide’na—sheep; literally ‘‘ woolly deer.”’ 

A‘wl’ Usdi7—“ Little Deer’’; the mythic chief of the Deer tribe. See number 15. 

Ax, ANNIE—see Sadayi’. 

Ax, Joun--see Mtdgi/ndilii. 

Ayé’sta—‘‘ The Spoiler,” from tsiyd’stia, “tT spoil it’; ef. uyd’7, bad. A prominent 
woman and informant on the East Cherokee reservation. 

aye li—hali, middle, in the middle. 

AYRATE—see ¢/liidi’. 

Ayuhwa/’si—the proper form of the name commonly written Hiwassee. It signifies 
a savanna or meadow and was applied to two (or more) former Cherokee settle- 
ments. The more important, commonly distinguished as Ayhiwa/st Equd/ht or 
Great Hiwassee, was on the north bank of IHwassee river at the present Savan- 
nah ford above Columbus, in Polk county, Tennessee. The other was farther 
up the same river, at the junction of Peachtree creek, above Murphy, in Chero- 
kee county, North Carolina. Lanman writes it Owassa. 

A’yaf/ini—“Swimmer”’; literally, “he is swimming,” from gay@finy’, “Tam swim- 
ming.’’ A principal priest and informant of the East Cherokee, died in 1899. 

Ayulst’—see Dayithsti’ yi. 


BEAVERDAM—see [Uy qild’gi. 
BiG-tsLANb—see Améiyel-e’ gua. 
Big-cove—see Aaland’ yi. 
Big-uvsit—see Gratin li. 
Bie-wircH—see Tskil-e7yiea. 
Birp-town—see Tsishwd7 ht. 
Bioopy-rELLoOw—see IskKAGUA. 
BuytHEe—see Diskiwa'ni. 
Briack-rox—see Til. 
Bovprnot, Evias—see Giihigine. 
Bown, Tue; Bowes, Cotonst—see Dinit'li, 
Brass—see Cjitsaiyi’. 

Brasstown—see Itse7y7. 

BREATH, Toe—see Upli/ta. 

Briertownx—see Atinuiu‘ydt ld/ yi. 

BUFFALO (creek)—see Vitnsd’?. 
Buui-neap—see Uskivilena. 

DBurier, JonN—see Tsan’-nga’sitd. 


Cape's Cove—see Tsiyd/hi. 

Canacavcur—‘‘Canacaught, the great Conjurer,’’? mentioned as a Lower Cherokee 
chiet in 1684; possibly Auneywd/ti, the water-nioccasin snake. See page 31. 

Canaty—see hi’gina1it. 

Caxasacua—see Ginsd’ gl. 

CANNASTION, CANNOSTEE—see Acine’stet, 

CanuGa—see Atinu/ya. 

Cartoocara—see Gatu’gitse’y). 

CaraLtcHEE—see Gadali/tst. 

Cavcii—a place, apparently in the Cherokce country, visted by Pardo in 1567 (see 
page 29), The name may possibly have some connection with Nacoochee or 
Nage tsi’, y. v. 

Caunasarra—given as the name of a Lower Cherokee chief in 1684; possibly for 
Raniiisi’ta, “dogwood” (Cornus florida). See page 31. 

CraLaquE—see Tsii/ldyi, under ‘‘ Tribal Synonymy,” page 182. 


’ 
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CHATTANOOGA -see Tsetina’ gyi, 

CHATIUOGA, CHATEGA—seu Tsata’yi, 

CHEEOWIIEE—see Tsiyi/ hy. 

CHEERAKE osee 7s /ligi, under Tribal Synouyviny,”” page 182. 

Cneow y—see Tsiy ih, 

CHEow. Maxime mM—see Sediute’ yt. 

CHervaui—see Tsetleig?, under © Tribal Synonymy,” page 182. 

CHERAW—sce .Lai/-Naia/T, 

CneroKkEer—see Tsi/ldtgi, under ** Tribal Synonymy,” page 182; also 2 lied/diyt, 

CHESTATEE—sce .bfsitii/stl ti’ yi. 

CrHestua—see Tristu’yi. 

CHevec? 

Crerivn—mentioned by Timberlake as the chief of Settacoo (SYGki) in 1762. The 
niume may be intended for Tula, “Fox.” 

CmicKaAMACGA—see TsV/kdaan’yl, 

CHILHOWEE—sce Ts litre, 

Ciimxey Tops—see Danish lyaa’t. 

Crisca—inentioned in the De Scto narratives as a mining region in the Cherokee 
country. The name may have a connection with Tsi/skwa, “bird,’”? possibly 
Tsiskvd7ht, ** Bird place.” 

CHoasTEA—see Tsista’ yi, 

CHoppep Oak—see Dignila’ yatan’ yt 

CHoagrata—see Jtsd’ti. 

Crots, Cuorre—see Itsd/tz, 

Citico—see SHUM, 

CLEAR-sKY—see [sKaGUa. 

CLENNYsE—see Tans yi. 

CLEVELAND—see Tsistetst’ yi. 

Coga—see .bal’- Au’ se. 

Coco—see Kuki’. 

Conerra—see Galii’ti. 

CoLANNEH, CoLoNa—see Adi/lani. 

Con asavGa—see Gdisi/ gl. 

Coxnxeross—see Adiwtin’-urd/stiiyi. 

CoowkEscoow EE—see Gu Urisguirt’, 

Cousa—see .tni/-Au/se and Aust’. 

Coosa waATEE—see AW /sriineti/yt. 

Corani—see Ad‘Titni. 

Coss.a—see .fni/-Atu/sa, Asc. 

CowEe’—see Aniri? yi. 

CoweetTa, CowETa—see .biti/- Aawitd. 

Coyaree (variously spelled Cawatie, Coiatee, Coytee, Coytoy, Kai-a-tee)—A former 
Cherokee settlement on Little Tennessee river, some ten miles below the junc- 
tion of Tellico, about the present Coytee post-oftice in Loudon county, Tennessee, 
The correet form and etymology are uncertain. 

CREEK-PATH—see Au’sti-n iid? hl. 

Crow-Towx—see Ady iti’ yi. 

Ccntau.vrau—a Cherokee woman noted in the Wahnenauhi manuscript as having 
distinguished herself by bravery in battle. The proper form may have some con- 
nection with gatan7leit7, “wild hemp.” 

CULLASAGEE—see Afilse/tsi’ yi. 

CVLLOWNHEE, CURRAHEE—sce Galdhi7yt. 

Currawa—see A ital. 


ENE see Tri’ gettin? nl, 
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ddigan'ti—‘he makes it rain’; from aye’skd, “it is raining,’ agd7ad, Cit has begun 
to rain’’; a small variety ot lizard whose cry is said to presage rain. It is also 
called a/nigauti’shi, “they make it rain’’ (plural form), or ‘train-maker.’’ See 
number 59. 
dagtlki—the American white-fronted goose (laser albifrous gambeli), The name 


may be an onematope. See number 6. 

dagd/ni—the fresh water mussel; also a variety of face pimples. 

Daigtind’hi— Mussel place,” from ddyii/id, mussel, and hi, locative. The Muscle 
shoals on Tennessee river, in northwestern Alabama. It was sometimes called 
also simply Tsu‘stnaldi/yi, “Shoals place.” Cf. U'stana/li. 

Dagti/naiwelahi—‘‘ Mussel-liver place,”’ from ddagé/nd, mussel, uwe7la, liver, and hz, 
lovative; the Cherokee name for the site of Nashville, Tennessee. No reason 
can now be given for the name. 

DanLtoneGa—A town in Lumpkin County, Georgia, near whieh the first gold was 
mined, A mint was established there in 1838. The name is from the Cherokee 
dali/niye’i, yellow, whenee ate/Id-dald/nige’i, “yellow money,” i. e., gold. 

daksiwa/ihti—‘‘ he ix shedding tears.” 

dakwa’—a mythic great fish; also the whale. See munber 68. 

Dakwa/I—‘“ Dikwi place,” from a tradition of a dékwt7 in the river at that point. A 
former Cherokee settlement, known to the traders as Toqua or Toco, on Little 
Tennessee river, about the mouth of Toco creek in Monroe county, Tennessee. 
See number 68. A similar name and tradition attaches to a spot on the French 
Broad river, about six miles above the Warm springs, in Buncombe county, 
North Carolina. See number 122. 

dak wa/nitlastest{—‘ I] shall have them on my legs for garters’’; from caitle’sti (plural 
dinitle’sti), garter; d-, initial plural; akieé, first person particle; and esf, future 
suffix. See nnmber 77. 

daliksti’/—‘‘ vomiter,’’ from dagik’stihi’, “I am vomiting,’ daiiksta’, “he vomits” 
(habitually); the form is plural. The spreading adder (Heterodon), also some- 
times called hwenddya‘hi, a word of uncertain etymology. 

Da“nagastifor Dr ndwa-ydste’ yi, “Sharp-war,”’ i.e. “ Eager-warrior ’’; a Cherokee 
woman’s name, 

Da“nawa- (a)sa'tstii’yi ‘War ford,’ from du“nawa, war, and ase ‘lst’ yi, a erossing- 
place or ford. A ford on Cheowa river about three miles below Robbinsville, 
in Graham county, North Carolina, See number 122. 

Danda’gint’—" Two looking at each other,” from detsi7gtiti’, ““T am lovking at 
him.’’ A former Cherokee settlement, commonly known as Lookout Mountain 
town, on Lookout Mountain creek, near the present Trenton, Dade county, 
Georgia. One of the Chickamauga towns (see 7s¥/Atona’gi), so called on aecount 
of the appearance of the mountains facing each other across the Tennessce river 
at Chattanooga. 

Da’sigiya’ei—an old masculine personal name, of doubtiul etymology, but commonly 
rendered by the traders ‘“Shoe-hvots,”’ possibly referring to some peculiar style 
of moceasin or leggin. A chief known to the whites as Shoe-boots is mentioned 
in the Revolutionary records. Chief Lloyd Welch, of the eastern band, was 
known in the tribe as Da’si'giya’gi and the same name is now used hy the East 
Cherokee as the equivalent of the name Lloyd. 

Da‘skwitti/yi—“ Rafters place,” from daskwitin/i, “rafters, and yi, loeative. A 
former settlement on Tusquittee creek, near Hayesville, in Clay county, North 
Carolina. 

dasti/tiN—ant; dasti’ttl ataisti’ski, ‘stinging ant,’ the large red cow-ant (MWyr- 
mica?), also called sometimes, on account of its hard body-case, néA/yunw ut, 
* stone-clad,”’ after the fabulous monster. See number 67. 

Datle’yasta/i—" Where they fell down,”’ a point on Tuekasegee river, a short dis- 
tance above Webster, in Jackson county, North Carolina. For tradition see 
number 122. 
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datst—a traditional water monster. See number 122. 

Daitsi/yI—“ Datst place; a place on Little Tennessee river, near the junetion of 
Mayle ereek, in Swain county, Nerth Carolina. See number 122. 

Datsu/nalasghii’yt—v where there are tracks or footprints,” 
wlesgin’yi, footprint. Track Rock gap, near Blairsville, Georgia. Also some- 
timescalled Dé yayelii/li, “place of branded marks": (digdletiuda7ht, branded, 
or printed). See number 125, 

da/vi—heaver, 

Daydlstii’yi—* Place where they cried,’ a spot on the ridge at the head of Tuckase- 
gee river, in Jackson county, North Carolina; xo called from an old tradition. 
see number 80. 

da/yuni/si—*beaver’s grandehild,”’ from ddyi, beaver, and ani/st, son’s child, of 
cither sex (daughter's child, either sex, udi’st). The water beetle or mellow 
bug (Dineutes discolor). 

~ Degal'gii’y!—a cairn, literally ‘Where they are piled np’; a series of cairns on 
the south side of Cheowa river, in Graham county, North Carolina. see num- 
her 122. 

De’gitd/gi—The Cherokee name of General Stand Watie and of a prominent early 
western chief known to the whites as Takatoka. The word is derived from 
tsiti’gt, “Lamstanding,” da‘nitd’gi, “they are standing together,” and conyeys 
the subtle meaning of two persons standing together and so closely united in 


from wld/stett®/yi or 


sympathy as to form but one human body. 

De’gayeltii’hi—see Dutsu’nalisqia’ yl. 

Annfi/l{—an inclusure or piece of level ground cleared for ceremonial purposes; 

applied more particularly to the Green-corn danee ground. The word has a 

plural form, but can not be certainly analyzed. g 

De’tsati—a Cherokee sprite. See number 78. 
_ detsinuMihtnga’—“7 tried, but failed.” 

—Dida‘laski/vi—‘‘ Showering place.’ In the story (number 17) the name is understood 
to mean ‘The place where it rains fire.’’ It signifies literally, however, the 
place where it showers, or cones down, and ladges upon something animate, 
and has no definite reference to fire (atsila) or rain (agdskit, “it is raining’’); 
degaliski’, “they are showering down and lodging upon him.” 

Dida’skasti7yI—‘*‘ Where they were afraid of each other.” A spot on Little Ten- 
nessee river, near the mouth of Alarka creek, in Swain county, North Carolina, 
See number 122. 

diga’gwinl’—the mud-hen or didapper (@allinuda galeata). The name is a plural 
form and implies ‘‘lame,’’ or ‘crippled in the legs” (ef. detsi/nigad/nd, 1 am 
kneeling’’), probably from the bouncing notion of the bird when in the water. 
It is also the name of a dance. 

Diga’kati7vyi—see Gakuti7yi. 


di/gilingai/vi—‘‘ where it rises, or comes np”’; theeast. The sacred term is Wiiidd7y7, 


det= 


(has 

ae ae height, one of a series, from galin’lat?, “above” See number 1. 

Digalu’yvatai/vi—" Where it is gashed (with hatchets)” ; from éside/ya, Tam cat- 
ting (with a chopping stroke),’”’ d/, plural prefix, and i, locative. The Chopped 
Oak, formerly east of Clarkesville, Georgia. See number 125. 

Dieine’ski—* He picks them up’ (habitually), from tsine’é, ‘Tam picking it up.” 
A Cherokee Union soldier in the civil war. See page 171. 

digi’gage’i—the plural of yi’gdge’?, red. 

digh/lanthi’*ta—for digé’U-andhi7ta, “having long ears,’ “ong-eared”’; fram gilé, 
“oar?? and grinalita, “long.” 

Dihyai/dula’—“ Sheath.” or “ Seabbards"'; singular ahydi/dula’, “a gun sheath,” 
or other scabbard, The probable correct form of a name which appears in Rev- 
olutionary documents as °° Untoola, or Gain Rod.” 
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dikti’—plara) of akta’, eve. 

dvla’—skunk. 

dilsta’ya tl—‘“‘ scissors”’ > the water-xpider (Dolomedes). 

Hinda/’sk wate’ski—the ytolet; the name signifies, ‘they pull eachother’s heads off.” 

dine’tlini—the creation. 

dindski—“‘the breeder’; a variety of smilax Drier. See number 126. 

— Disga’gisti7yi—“* Where they gnaw”; a place on Cheowa river, in Graham county, 
North Carolina. See number 122. 

diskwa'ni—‘‘chestnnt bread,” i.e.,a variety of bread having chestnuts mixed with 
it. The Cherokee name of James Blythe, interpreter and ageney clerk, 

distai7yi—* they are strong,’? plural of astai7yi, “strong, or tough.” The Tephrosia 
or devil’s-shoextring. See nnmber 126. 

dista’sti—a mill (generic). 

dita/stayeskI—“a barber,” literally “one who cuts things”? (as with a scissors), from 
tsista’yd, “T cut,” (asx with a seissors). The cricket (té/a’ti) is sometimes so 
called. See number 59, 

Diwa“l—*‘‘ Bow],”’ a prominent chief of the western Cherokee, known to the whites 
as The Bowl, or Colonel Bowles, killed by the Texans in 1839. The chief men- 
tioned on page 100 may have been another of the same name. 

diyw/halt (or ereyd/betlt )—the alligator lizard (Seeloporne undulatus). See number 59, 

Diyahali”yi—“ Lizard place,” from diyd/hélt, lizard, and y7%, locative. Joanna bald, 
amonntai_at the head of Valley river, on the line between Cherokee and Graliam 
counties, North Carolina. For tradition see number 122; also number 59, 

DouBLE-n1EAD—see Tril-tsu/skii’, 

DraGuinG-canoe—see Tat’ yu-gansi/ ut, 

Duddailekstii’yi—‘t Where its legs were broken off’’; a place on Tuckasegee river, 
a few miles above Webster, in Jackson county, North Carolina, See number 122. 

Dugilw’yt (abbreviated Pugitu’, and commonly written Tugaloo, or sometimes Too- 
gelah or Toogoola)—a name occurring in several places in the old Cherokee 
country, the best known being Tugaloo river, so called from a former Cherokee 
settlement of that name situated at the junction of Toecoa creek with the main 
stream, in ITabersham connty, Georgia. The word is of uncertain etymology, 
but seems to refer to a place at the forks of a stream, 

Duksa/l, Dakw'sa’I—The correct form of the name commonly written Toxaway, 
apphed to a former Cherokee settlement in South Carolina, and the ereek upon 
whieli it stood, an extreme head-stream of Keowee river having its souree in 
Jackson county, North Carolina. The meaning of the name is lost, although 
it has been wrongly interpreted to mean ‘ Place of shedding tears.’? See nuniher 
iE. 

Dulastan’yi—** Potsherd place.”’ A former Cherokee settlement on Nottely river in 
Cherokee county, North Carolina. See number 122. 

dule’tsi—‘‘ kernels,”’ a goitrous swelling upon the throat. 

dulu’sim—a variety of frog found upon the head waters of Savannah river. See number 
125. 

Duniya'ta‘lafi7yi—** Where there are shelves, or flat places,’? from aya'te/ni, flat, 
whence da/ya'tandtlii/V, a shelf, and yi’, the loeative. A gap on the Great 
Smoky range, near Clingman’s dome, Swain county, North Carolina. See notes 
to number 100. 

Dunidd“lahin’yi—** Where they made arrows’’; a place on Straight creek, a head- 
stream of Oconaluftee river, in Swain county, North Carolina. See number 122. 

Duni’skwa'leafii—the double peak known as the Chimney Tops, in the Great 
Sinoky inountains about the head of Deep creek, in Swain county, North Caro- 
lina. On the north side is the pass known as Indian gap. The name signifies a 
“forked antler,” from uskwa'lyt, antler, but indicates that the antler is attached 
in place, ax though the deer itself were concealed below. 
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Di’stayalanyt Where it made a noise as of thunder or shooting, apparently 
veferting to a lightning stroke (sdetsistyaidi, ¢limake a shooting, or thiun- 
dering, noise,” might be a first person form used by the personified Thunder- 
gou);a spot on Hiwassce river, about the junction of Shooting creek, near Hayes- 
ville, in Clay county, North Carolina, (0 former settlement along the creek 
bore the same mame. See number 7. 

‘la’stu’—a species of frog, appearing very carly in spring; the name is intended for 
an onomatope. Tt itis the correct form of the nuane of the chief noted by 
Melhenney and Unall as‘ Tooantuh or Spring Frog.” 

Deren—see Tettsi/, 

duwe'gi—the spring lizard. See ammber 59, 


EaGie paxce—see Tsuyidi li’ Elsyi’sti. 

EastinatLeR—see Ustdaali, 

Ecuore—see Ttse7 1%, 

Ecnota—see Itsi’ti. 

Eda’hi—** We goes about’? (habitually); a masenline name, 

Echota, New—see Getusd’yi. 

edi’ti—my father (Upper dialect); the Middle and Lower dialect form is agidd/ti. 

edu/tii—my maternal grandfather (Upper dialect); the Middle and Lower dinlect 
form is agidu/tits of eni’si, 

eewa—ereat; cf n/t. 

egwi/nI—river. 

Egwanul'tl—"‘By the river, from eged7ai, river, and anleati or auf ti, near, beside. 
The proper form of Oconaluftee, the name of the river flowing through the East 
Cherokee reservation in Swain and Jaeksou counties, North Carolina. The 
Cherokee town, ‘Oconaluite.”” mentioned by Bartram as existing about 1775, 
was probably on the lower course of the river at the present Birdtown, on the 
reservation, where was formerly a considerable mound. 

eli—earth, ground, 

e1ady’—low, below; in the Lower dialect eradi’, whence the Ayrate or Lower 
Cherokee of Adair av distinguished from the Ottare (d/tirt, d/l) or Mpper 
Cherokee. 

elanti—a song form for vidi, q.v. 

Elatse’yt (abbreviated Eidtse’)—possibly teen (Verdant) earth,” from eld, earth, 
and tse, green, from fresh-springing vegetation, The name of several former 
Cherokee settlements, commonly known to the whites as Ellijay, Elejoy or 
Allagae. One of these was upon the headwaters of Keowee river in South Caro- 
lina; another wax on Ellijay creek of Little Tennessee river, near the present 
Franklin, in Macon county, North Carolina; another was about the present ElH- 
jay in Gihner county, Georgia; and still another was on Ellejoy creek of Little 
river near the present Maryville, in Blount county, Tennessee. 

Mlawi/diyt (abbreviated Hidéwd/di)—* Red-earth place” froni cla, earth, sedd?, brown- 
red or red paint, and yi, the locative. 1. The Cherokee name of Yellow-hill 
settlement, now officially known as Cherokee, the postotice and ageney head- 
quarters for the East Cherokee. on Oconaluftee river in Swain county, North 
Carvlina, 2. A former couneil ground, known in history as Rect Clay, at the 
site of the present village of that name in Whitfield county, Georgia, adjoining 
the Tennessee line. 


Eviuay—see Hldtse’ yi. 

enisi—my paternal grandfather (Upper dialect); the Middle and Lower dialect 
form is agiui/st. Ch eda/ti. 

Mak wQca—ree ISK AGUA, 

Estranatna, HEstinauba—sce ("stdinali. 
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Etawa’hi-tsistatla’skI—* Dead wood-lighter,”’ a traditional Cherokee conjurer. See 
number 100, : 

ctl, or eti—old, long ago. 

Erowau—see [tnd 

Etsaiy!/—see Catsaiyi’. 

etsi’/—iny nother (Upper dialect); the Middle and Lower dialect form is aqitsi’. 

EvHarLEE—see Vula’li. 


Fearner paxce—see Tsugidt'li, Ulsgi/sti. 
FIGHTIne-Town—see [edds/-1u Glsti7yt, 
FLAx-ToTER— see Tele’ danigi’ ski. 
FLYING-sQUIRREL—see Arilalii’, 

Frexco Broap—see Unta’kiyasti/ yi. 
Froctown—see Jlaldst’yi. 


GadaluIti—the proper name of the mountain known to the whites as Yonah (from 
ying, “bear’'), or upper Chattahoochee river, in White county, Georgia. The 
name has no connection with Tallulah (see Tri/wlii”), and cau not be translated. 

Gadalu’tsi—in the corrupted form of Cataluchee this appears on the map as the name 
of a peak, or rather a ridge, on the line between Swain and Maywood counties, 
in North Carolina, and of a creek running down on the Haywood side into Big 
Pigeon river. It is properly the name of the ridge only and seems to refer to a 
‘fringe standing erect,’’ apparently from the appearance of the timber growing 
in streaks along the side of the mountain; from waddlu’ydtd, fringe, gadé‘tt, 
“‘standing up in a row or series."’ 

gihawi’sita—parched corn; improperly spelled wissaetaw by Hawkins. See note 
under number 83. 

Gahtti (Gahi’té and Guwahi/ti in dialectic forms})—Cohutta mountain, in Murray 
county, Georgia. The name comes from gauliitd/yl, ‘a shed roof supported on 
poles,”’ and refers to a fancied resemblance in the summit. 

Gakati/yi—“ Place of setting free’; sometimes spoken in the plural form, Diga/hati7yi, 
“Place of setting them free.’’ A point on Tuckasegee river about three miles 
above Bryson City, in Swain county, North Carolina, See number 122. 

gaktQfi/ta—an Injunction, command or rule, more particularly a prohibition or cere- 
monial tabu. Tsiga‘te’yf, “1 am observing an injunction, or tabu’’; adakte/gt, 
“he is under taba regulations.’’ ; 

Galigi’na—a male deer (buck) or turkey (gobbler); in the first sense the name is 
sometimes nsed also for the large horned beetle (Dynustes tityus?). The Indian 
name of Elias Boudinot, first Cherokee editor. See page 111. 

wil/sgisidé”hi—I am dancing about; from géli/syid’, “T am dancing,” and eddhi’, 
“Tam going about.’”’ 

salonkw’ti7yu—honored, saered; used in the bible to mean holy, hallowed. 

galtini/liti—above, on high. 

gince’/ga—skin. 

ganidawaé’ski—the vampion, catchfly or ‘‘rattlesnake’s master’ (Silene stellata); the 
nae signifies “it disjoints itself,” from ganidawdsha’, ‘it ix unjointing itself,” 
on account of the peculiar manner in which the dried stalk breaks off at the 
joints. 

Gansa’el (or Génsigiy?)—the name of several former settlements in the old Cherokee 
country; it cannot be analyzed. One town of this name was upon Tuekasegee 
riyer, a short distance above the present Webster, in Jackson county, North 
Carolina; another was on the lower part of Canasanya creek, in MeMinn county, 
Tennessee; a third was at the junetion of Conasauga and Coosawatee rivers, 
where afterward was located the Cherokee capital, New Echota, i Gordon 
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county, Creorgia; a fourth, daentioned in the De soto aa ral) es ae Cagis nator 


Canasayua, was located in 1510 on the upper Chattahoochee river, possioly on 
the neighborhood of Kenesaw mountain, Georgia | sec parce LT. 


Gransw ti/vI—"" Robbing place.” from teiie’sade disk, an robbing bam.” Venge- 


ance vreek of Valley river, in’ Cherokee county, North Carolina, The ime 
Vengeance was originally a white man’s nickname for an old Cherokee worn, 
of forbidding aspect, whe lived there before the Removal See anniber 122, 

Gansetl—a rattle: as the Cherokee dance rattle is made fron a gourd the masculine 
naine, Ganse ti, is uspally rendered by the whites, 7° Rattling-courd. 

gataytisti—the wheel and stick game of the southern: tribes, ineerreetly called ref 
treawew by Timberlake, See note wuder nomber 3, 

Gritegwa/—tor Gdtegadhi, possibly a contraction of dpitiiiecgiiTe, ° Great-wamp 
i-thieket place’ A high peak southeast from: Franklin, Macon county, North 
Carolina. and perhaps identieal with Fodderstack mountain, See nuniber 75, 

ga/ts—see heath’. 

Gatu’gitse’vi (abbreviated Cefa/gitse’)—"" New-settlement place,” from: gati’yi or 
ayuin’gi, town, settlement, ise, new, especially applied to new vegetation, 
and yi, the locative. A former settlement on Cartoagaja creek of Little Ten- 
nessee river, above Franklin, in Macon county, North Carolina, 

Gatuti/yi— Town-buitding place,” or “Settlement place,” from gefi/gi, a settlement, 
and yi, locative. A place on Santectla creek, near Robbinsville, in Graham 
county, North Carolina. See number 122. 

Gattii/Iti/yi—"* Hemp place.’ from yataalat, “wild hemp (tpocyaiae cannebi- 
yun), and yf, locative. A former Cherokee settlement, commonly known as 
Hemptown, on the creek of the same name, near Morganton, in Fannin county, 
Georgia. 

(athii/’wa tia noted western Cherokee about 1s42, known to the whites as‘ PRard- 
mush"? or? Big-mush.?  Gatia/ed'li, from qu7t’, “read. and dia“ Ii, “nade 


into balls or lamps.” is a serc of mush of parched corn nieal, made very thick, 
so that it can be dipped ont i lumps almost of the consistency of bread. 

ge7i—down stream, down the road, with the current; ésd7i, up stream. 

gese/i—was; a separate word which, when used after the verb in the present tense, 
makes it past tense without change of fourm; in the form: /i7yese’% it usually 
accompanies an emphatic repetition, 

Ge'yigu’sa (for Lge’Ayd-yuga?) —a formulistie name tor the noon (ntai/det7) 3 it can- 
not be analyzed, bat seems to contain the word eyethyd, “woman? >ce also 
ania’, 


vigi—blood: ef. gi7gige’Z, red. 

i/vi-danegi’ski—‘‘ blood taker,” from giyd, blood, and ada‘ g/ski, “Tone who takes 
liquids,”? from tsi7egit?, ° Lain taking it” (liquid). Another name for the fads “a7 
or scorpion lizard, see mmber 49. 

gi/ive/I—red, bright red, searlet; the brown-red of certain animals and clays is 
distinguished as ied*idige’7, 

gi/wit-tsuha’li—"* bloody-mmouth,”” literally, “having blood on the corners of his 
mouth”; from gi/ga, blood, and tsuldadasiyi, the corners of the mouth (céha/7, 
his mouth). A large lizard, probably the Plerstudon, See number 59, 

gi l’/—dog; in the Lower dialect, gi rv’. 

Gill/-dinehii/yi—"* Where the dogs live,” from yi’, dog, dinthi’, “they dwell” 
(tha, F dwell’’), and yf, locative. A place on Oconalnitee river, a short 
distanee above Cherokee, in Swain county, North Carolina, See number P22. 

Gi'l/-uteai/stanti’yi—"" Where the dog ran,” from gli’, dog, and. utstii/stdani aT, 
* footprints made by an animal runaning’’; the Milky Way. ee number U1. 

gindntima song form for gini/tii’, “to lay him (animate object) npon the ground. * 
See number 75. 
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el ri’/—ree Fee 

Gizehtui’y}—" Where the female lives,” from agi7st, female, and yi, the locative. 
A place on Tockasegee river, a short distance above Bryson City, Swain county, 
North Carolina. See number 122. 

gatla’/—hair (Upper dialect); in the Middle and Lower dialects, yitss/. 

gitsti/—see gilli’, 

Grass, THE—see Te’ymdtdihi’. 

Gonowa—A Lower Cherokee chief in 1684; the form cannot be identified. See 
page 31. 

GoING-sNakE—see irtuline 7, 

GORHALEKE—a Lower Cherokee chief in 1684; the form cannot be identified. See 
page 31, 

GREAT ISLAND—see Lindi’ Lee’ yiea, 

GREGORY BALD—see Thistu’y. 

GUACHOULE—see GUAXULE, 

Gvaquitt (Wakii)—a town in the Cherokee country, visited by De Soto in 1540, and 
again in 1567 by Pardo, who calls it Agnaquiri (see pages 25 and 28). The name 
may have a connection with waguli’, “whippoorwill,” or with u-)id/yih, 
“foam.” 

(iUADULA—see GUAXULE. 

GUASILI—see GUANULE. 

GvaxuLe—a town in the Cherokee country, visited by De Soto in 1540; variously 
spelled in the narratives, (ruasili, Guachoule, Guasula, Guaxule, Quaxule, ete. 
It was probably about at Nacoochee mound, in White county, Georgia, It las 
been suggested that the Spaniards may have changed the Indian name to resemble 
that of atown in Spain. See pages 26 and 194, 

gt’daye’wi—“T have sewed myself together’; “FE am sewing,” ftsiye7idt’?; “Tam 
sewing myself together,” gidayewit. See number 31. 

gtigwe’ (or y/yet’)—the quail or partridge; the name is an onomatope. 

gtigwe’-nlasu’la—“ partridge moccasin,” fron: gtigut’ or g gut’, partridge, and aasula, 
moccasin or shoe; the ladyslipper (Cypripedium). 

Gilahi/yi (abbreviated Galdhi’, or Girdhi’, in the Lower dialect) — GUEV/DI place,”’ 
so ealled from an unidentified spring plant eaten asa salad by the Cherokee. The 
name of two or more places in the old Cherokee country; one about Currahee 
mountain in Habersham county, Georgia, the other on Cullowhee river, an upper 
branch of Tuckasegee, in Jackson county, North Carolina. Corrahee Dick was 
a noted chief abont the year 1820. 

Gi lani/4vyi—a Cherokee and Natchez settlement formerly about the junction of Brass- 
town creek with Hiwassee river, a short distance above Murphy, in Cherokee 
county, North Carolina. The etymology of the word is doubtful. 

gulé’—acorn. 

enlé’-diskaniht/—the turtle-dove; literally, “it cries, or mourns, for acorns,’’ from 
gue’, acorn, and diska’nihi’, Cit eries for them’? (di-, plural prefix, -//, habitual 
sutix). The turtle-dove feeds upon acorns and its ery somewhat resembles the 


name, gle’. 

gile’gi—‘“‘climher,”” from tsiahi’, “1 elimb”’ (seeond person, W/lah¥; third person, 
gilahy’); the blaeksnake (Buscaaion constrictor). 

Gal kila’ski— An earlier name for Tsunwlihii’ski, q. v. 

gil kwa’gi—seven; also the mole-cricket (G@rylotalpa). See number 59, * 

gt kwa/’gine(-iI—seventh;-from yal kudgi, seven. 

Gulsidihy (or Giltsadin’?)—a masculine personal name, of uncertain etymology. 

GrMLoc—see Tsilali7hi. 

giindhi’ta—long. 
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Gia nahivii’yt— Lou place ie. Long valley. from yorddee, dong, and ye, loca 
tive. A former settlement. known te the whites as Valleytown, where now is 
the town of the same name, on Valley river, in Cherokee county, North Carolina. 
The various settlements on Valley river and the adjacent part af Tiwassee were 
known collectively as the Valley towns.” 

Gin -dVeadnhitin yt (abbreviated) Gund -digaduhit )—" Turkey settlement’? (yiad, 
turkey), so ealled from the chief, Turkey or Little Turkey. A former settle- 
ment, Known to the whites as Turkeytown, upow the west bank of Coosa riyer, 
opposite the present Center, in Cherokee county, Alabama, 

en/ni/—arrow. Cf. Senees yelna’. 

whi/nadge’l (or ydii/adye) black, 

Cutie himsee Naini hi. 

Giiiskali’skl—a masculine personal mane af uneertain etymology. 

GUNTERS LANDING, GUNTERSVILLE—S8e0 A /acte NM he, 

(Hin-tsusk wali Short arrows,’’ from yf’, arrow, and tsuskea”li, plural of 
usher Ti, short; a traditional western tribe. See number 105, 

Giintih/dale’gi—see Nata hiedihi’, 

Gusti/—a traditional Cherokee settlement on Tennessee river, near Kingston, Roane 
county, Tennessee, See nnmber 1 The name cannot be analyzed. Wafford 
thought it a Cherokee attempt at ‘Kingston,’ but it seems rather to he abo- 
riginal. 

Gu’ wisgnwl—The Cherokee name for the chief John Ross and forthe distriet named 
in his honor, commonly spelled Cooweeseoowee. Properly an onomatope fora 
large bird said to have been seen formerly at infregnent intervals in the old 
Cherokee country, accompanying the migratory wild geese, and deseribed as 
resembling a large snipe, with yellow legs and unwebbed feet. In boyhood John 
Ross was known as Tsan/-usdi’, ‘ Little Jolin.” 

Gwal'giht— Frog place,” from geralyt, a variety of frog, and Aj, locative. A place 
on Hiwassee river, Just above the junction of Peachtree ereek, near Murphy, in 
Cherokee county, North Carolina; about 1755 the site of a village of refugee 
Natchez, and later of a Baptist mission. 

ewele?!—a cricket's ery. See number 119, 


ha!—an introductory exclamation intended to attract attention or add emphasis; 
about eynivalent to flere! Now! 

ha’-ma’ma’—a song tert compounded of fa! an introductory exclamation, and 
mond’, a word which has no analysis, but is used in speaking to yeung children 
to mean ‘let me carry you on aimy back." See number 17, 

TI axginc-maw—see Usherili-gi/tt, 

ha‘nia-I017-11l’/—an unmeaning dance refrain. See nuniber 24. 

Hanp-MusH—see Gatti li. 

ha/snyak’—a song form for feesnye’gi, (thou) pick it out’ (imperative); “T pick 
it out, or select it. yesuyitgi’; second person, he/suydigit’, See number 19, 

ha‘tli—dialectie fornt, ga%tst, “where?” (interrogative). 

ha’wiye/@hY, ha’ wiye/-lynwe/—unmeaning dance refrains. See numbers 32 and Is. 

hayt’—an emphatic affirmative, about equivalent to “Yes, sir!’ sve number 115. 

hayuya’haniwi’—an unmeaning retrain in one ef the hear songs, See number 75. 

he-e!—an unmeaning sony jutroduction, 

Heur-carrier—see Tile’ditnaigi? sti, 

Iesprowx—see Gatialhyi. 

hi!—unmeaning dance exclamation. 

hieinaliI—“ (von are) my friend": ayina’lii, the is) my friend.” In white 
man’s Jargon, ears. 


i 
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Tiekory-Log—see Were (sii iri. 

Hicurower—ree I/tauwit’, 

hila’et?—how many? how much? | Upper dialect); the Middle dialect form 
hitign’. 

hYlahi?yu—long ago; the tinal yu makes it more emphatic. 

hi/lifini—* (thou) go to sleep’’; from is7/lihki’, ** Lam asleep.’’ 

hi’ski—tive; ef. Mohawk isk. The Cherokee numerals including 10 are as follows: 
sigue, WUT, tsd’t, aii/yi, hil shi, suf tilt, gil wd’ gi, tunel, safine’la, uska li, 


a 


Liwassee—see -Lyuhie’si. 

hi’vagu’wé—an unimeaning dance refrain, See number 
llousron, Sascet—see Adi //etiut. 

hifgh’—see lala/gn, 

hbubnu—the yellow-breasted chat, or yellow mocking bird (leterit cirens); the name is 


an onomatope. See number 45. 
hdfivahn’ska—** he will die.” 
hwW/lahi/— “thou (must) go.” 


igagh/ti—daylight. The name is sometimes applied to the wlitisi/ti (q. v.), and also 
to the elematis vine. 

ihya—the cane reed (hruudinaria) of the Gulf states, used by the Indians for blow- 
guns, fishing reds, and basketry. 

ihva’ga—see atsil/sti ti. 

i/nidt/—snake. 

Vnidt-na/i—"' Going-snake.”’ a Cherokee chief prominent about eighty years ago. 
The name properly signities that the person is *‘going along in company with a 
snake,” the verbal part neing trom the irregular verb asta’7, “I ain going along 
with him.’ The name has heen given to a district of the present Cherokee 
Nation. 

i/nigé’hi—dwelling in the wilderness, an inhabitant of the wilderness; from (/:iye77, 
‘wilderness,’ and &27, habitual present form of éet, ‘She is dwelling’’; gé’%, 
“Tam dwelling.’’ 

I/nage-ntistii”hi—*‘He who grew up in the wilderness,” i.e. “He who grew up 
wild’; from Vndye’7, “wilderness, unoecupied timber land,” and utis#i’hi, the 
third person perfect of the irregular verb, ga’tiiiski’, ‘1 am growing up.” 

Ina/li—Black-fox; the comman red fox is tsu“/i (in Muscogee, cluda).  Black-lox 
was principal vhief of the Clerokee Nation in 1810, see page 86. 

Iskacua—'Iskagna or Clear Sky, formerly Nenetooyah or the Bloody-Fellow.” 
The name appears thus in a document of 1791 as that ot a Cherokee chief fre- 
quently mentioned about that period under the name of ‘the Bloody Fellow.” 
In one treaty it is given as ‘*Eskaqua or Bloody Fellow.”? Both forms and 
etymologies are doubtful, neither form seeming to have any reference either 
to Sxky? (gtlaaiht) or “bleed” (yiga), The first may be intended for 
Thee’ gua, * Great-day." See page 69, 

Istunare—see U“stdae/li. 

Vst/nighi—an important Cherokee settlement, commonly known to the whites as 
Seneea, formerly on Keowee river, about the mouth of Conneross creek, in Ovo- 
nee county, South Carolina. Hopeweli, the country seat uf General Piekens, 
where the famous treaty was nade, was near it on the east side of the river. The 
word cannot be translated, bur has no connection with the tribal name, Seneca. 


Ce) 
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IraBa—see tind’, 

Ttagt/nihi—the Cherokee naine of John Ax. 

I’tiwa’—The name of one or more Cherokee settlements, One, which existed until 
the Removal in 1838, was upon Etowah river, about the present Tightower, in 
Forsyth county Georgia. Another may have been on Hightower creek of 
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Hiwassce myer i Towns vounty, Georgia, The name, colmnonty written 
Erawah and corrupted to THghtower, cannot he translated and scems not to he 
d Cherokee origin, A tewn called Ttaba, VYtaua or Ytava in the te Soto ehran- 
icles existed in 150 among the Creeks, apparently on Alabama river. 

Tisa‘ti—commionty spelled) Eehota, Chota, Chote, Choquata tmisprint . ete; a manic 
weurring in several places in) the old) Cherokee countyy: the meaning is lost. 
The neet important setthanent of this name, frequently distingnished as Creat 
Kehota, was on the south sile of Litde Tennessee river a short distance helow 
Cities creek iu Monroe county, Tennessee. Ht was the ancient capital and sacred 
speace town of the Nation.  Litthe Mehota was on Sautee ie. dts’ + creek, 
ahead stream of the Chattahoochee, west of Clarkesville, Georgia. New Eehota, 
the capital of the Nation for some years before the Removal, was established at 
Aospot originally known as Crtase/gt (gq. v.ooat the Junction of the Oostanaula 
wml Conasauga rivers, in Gordon county, Georgia, Tt was sometimes called 
Newtown, The old) Macedonia mission on Suvo creck, of the North Carolina 
reservation, is also known as TteV/tl to the Cherokee, as was also the great 
Nacoochee mound, see Nagi" ist’, 

Ttee7vI—"* New green place”? ar ° Viace of fresh green,” fram itseH7, “green or anripe 
vevctation,”? and yf, the locative; applied more particularly toa tract of ground 
made green by fresh-springing vegetation, after having been cleared of tinber or 
burned over, A name occurring in several places in the old Cherokee country. 
variously written Echia, Echoee, Etchowee, and sometimes also falsely rendered 
“ Brasstown,”? trom a confusion of Ztse’yt with (itsaiyi’, brass.’ One settle- 
luent of this name was upon Brasstown creek of Tugaloo river, in Qconee comity, 
south Carolina; another was on Little Tennessee river near the present Franklin, 
Macon county, North Carolina, and probably aboent the junetion of Cartoogaja 

Hratugeitseut)y creek: a third, known to the whites as Brasstown, was on upper 
Brasstown ercek of Dliwassce river, in Towns county, Georgia, Tn Cherokee as 
in nest other Indian languages no clear distinction is made between green and 
Wile (se hat iye’i ‘ie 

i/ya—pumpkin. 

iva’-iyn’stl—"like a pumpkin,” from dye and iyn’sti, like, 

iva’-tawi/skage—"tof pumpkin stnoothness,” from “ye, pumpkin, and tri? skuge, 


sInooth. 


Jacksex—see Tse k/sini’, 

JER \N—eee Txesa7ui, 

Jesse Remp—see Psi’ si-Nka’ tsi. 
JOANNA BALT—see Diy? heidi? yi 
Jorra, Jvapa—see .bae-Sarali 
Joun—see Tse’ ni, 

Joun Ax—see Tttyt/ nd hi. 

Jorty. Jomx—see . Mer hide/yi. 
Jesanusk w—see Psennliai/ ski. 
Teract nnamsee Tsut kala’. 


kien’/—crew; the name is an cnomatope. 

Kavtfi/yi—"' Crow place,” from kd/@i’, erow and yi, lavative, See number 63. 

ka’I—greare, oil. 

Kala‘astiai’vI—" Where he fell off,” from ttleteki’, “Tam falling off,” and 47, loca 
tive. A cliff near Cold Spring knob, in Swain connty, North Carolina. 

Kadlahi’—“ All-hones,”’ from hd74, bone. A former clicf of the East Cherokee, 
also known in the tribe ax Naden’yi (Shawano), and to the whites as Sawnock 
or Flying-squirrel. 
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Kadani—* The Raven: the name was used asa war tale in the tribe and appears 
in the old documents as Corani ( Lower dialect, Avi/edit) Colanneh, Colona, etc, 
It is the Cherokee nanie for General Sanimel Tlonsten or for any person named 
Houston, 

Kia/int Alyeli’ski—the Raven Mocker, See nutuaber 120, 

KA TAntii’yi— “* Raven place.” from hi@iind, raven, and yi, the locative. The proper 
name of Big-cove settlement upon the Hast Cherokee reservation, Swain county, 
North Carolina, sometimes also called Raventown, 

kalas-etinihi/ta  ‘Clone-hams” (ydadthita, “Aong??); a variety of hear, See num- 
her 15. 

Kal-detsi/ytiivim— Where the bones are," from hii, bone, and deta’ git, “where 
(wi) they (¢e—plural pretix) are lying.’”? A xpot near the jnnetion of East 
Buffalo creek with Cheowa river, in Graham county, North Carolina. See 
niunber 122, 

kima’mi—buttertly. 

kima‘mi a/tanti—elephant; literally ** great buttertly,? from the reseniblance of the 
trunk and ears to the butterfly’s proboscis and wings. See number 15, 

kanahe’na—a sonr corn grnel, much in use among the Cherokee and other sonthern 
tribes; the temfulior “Tom Fuller” of the Creeks. 


kanane’ski—apider; also, froma fancied resemblance in appenrance, a wateh or clock; 
hetndiue’sht auvtye/hi, the water spider, 

Kana’sta, Kanastai/yi—a_ traditional Cherokee settlement formerly on the lead- 
waters of the French Broad river near the present Brevard, in Transylvania 
county, North Carolina, The meaning of the name is lost. A settlement called 
Cannostee or Cannastion is mentioned as existing on PHiwassee river in 1776, 
See nuniber 82 and nates. 

kanVtaluhi—hominy cooked with walnut kernels, : 

Kana’ti— “Lucky Hunter’; aimascoline name, sometimes abbreviated Aanuai’, The 
word can not be analyzed, but is used as a third person habitual verbal form to 
mean ‘She is lucky, or suceessftl, ino diunting’’; the opposite is ou hedlegi, 
“anlucky, or unsuecessiul, in dianting.”’ See number 3. 

kanvewa’ti—the water-moccasin snake. 

Kann/ga—also written Cannga; a Lower Cherokee settlement, apparently on the 
waters of Keowee river in South Carolina, destroyed in 1761; also a traditional 
settlement on Pigeon river, probably near the present Waynesville, ia Hay- 
wood county, North Carolina. See nmmber &} and notes. The name signifies “a 
serateher,” a sortot bone-toothed comb with which hall-players are scratched 
upon their naked skin preliminary te applying the conjured medicine; 
dettsinnyga’ski, “Tam seratehing it.”’ 

kanugd/A (abbreviated wagé”le)—* serateher,” a generic term for the blackberry, 
raspberry, and other brier bushes. Cf. AeauZ ga. 

Kanu/et' yt, or Kann’gt1Gf/yi—“* Brier place,” from kcaengi” la, brier (ef. Neve’) 5 
a Chetokee settlement formerly on Nantahala river, abont the mouth of DBrier- 
town creek, in Macon county. North Carolina. 

kandii/nawt’/—pipe, 

Wasdu/vi—** Ashex place,’ from Adsde, ashes, and yi, the loeative. .\ modern Chero- 
kee name for the towinof Asheville, in Buncombe county, North Carolina. 

The ancient name for the same site is Cute?hivasti/yi, qv. 

Natal/sti—an East Cherokee woman potter, the danghter of the chief Yanagtii/ski. 
The name conveys the idea of lending, from tsigatd’ sti, “I lend it’; agatalsta, 
“St is lent to him.” 

Kawin’-uri/shfiyt (abbreviated Aticia’-ard/saa in the Lower dialect j—'t Where the 
dnek fell” from Adee ?nd, duck, uri/sa (ahi’sc). ‘it fell?” and yi, locative. A 


ror 
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point on Conneross creek (from: Atieia’-wed4sif ), near Seneca. in Oconee county, 
south Carolina. See number 122, 
Kawi/y! (abbreviated Aviod)—a former important Cherokee settlement, commonly 
known ax Cowee, about the mouth of Cowee ereck of Litthe Tennessee river, sonic 
10 miles below Franklin, in Macon county, North Carolina, The mane may 
possibly bea contraction of clai-Aaeiyi, Place of the Deer clan.’ 
KEEOWNEE—sec NK EOWEE. 


SAW see Ces’ gi. 


—the name of two or mare former Cherokee settlements, One, sometimes 
distinguished as Old Keowee,” the principal of the Lower Cherokee towns, was 
on the river of the same name, near the vresent Fort George, in Qeonee county, 
south Carolina, Another, distinguished as New Keowee, was on the headwaters 
of Twelve-mile creek, in Pickens county, South Carolina. According to Wafford 
the correct form is Avendthiat, abbreviated Aeiedli’?, “¢ Mulberry-grove place”; 
says Wafford, “The whites murdered the name, as they always dow” Ct. Ace hi, 

Ke?s}-ka/gimti—a woman’s name, a Cherokee corruption of Cassie Cockram: ba? gra 
is alxo the Cherokee corruption for ‘ eneumber.”’ 

Keroowan—see AW hid. 

Wirrewa—see Ait had, 

Kitwhwi—An important ancient Cherokee settlement formerly upon Tuckasegee 
river, and extending from ahove the junction of Oconalnftee down nearly to the 
present Bryson City, in Swain county, North Carolina. The name, whieh 
appears also as Kettooah, Kittoa, Kittowa, ete., lias lost its meaning. The 
people of this and the subordinate settlements on the waters of the Tuckasegee 
were known as .1/- Ade heagi and the name was frequently extended to include 
the whole tribe. For this reason it was adopted in later times as the name of 
the Cherokee secret organization, commonly known to the whites as the Ketoo- 
wah society, pledged to the defense of Cherokee antonomy. See also historical 
netes 1 and 47, 

kiyu'ga—ground-squirre]; fe“, Aying squirrel; sa/d/li, gray squirrel, 

Kiavscxa—see Tlanusi/ yi, 

KNoxvitte—see Aueenddte lan’ yi. 

ka!—an introductory exclamation, to fix attention, about equivalent to & Now!’ 

kukt’7—“ eymling *” 
Coco creek of ]liwassee river, and Coker postotice, in) Mouroe county, Ten- 


: also the “jigger weed,’’ or “ pleurisy root’? ( dsclepias tube cuset ). 
RE ’ . Hi 


ressee, derive their name from this word. 

Kisets-y¥ (abbreviated Adilse7ts?) —"' Lloney-locust: place,’ from: kebse/tst, honey- 
locust (Gleduschia; and yi, loeative; as the same word, krdse7tsi, is also used 
tor “sugar,”’ the Jocal name has commonly been rendered Sugartown by the 
traders, The name of several former settlement places in the old Cherokee 
country. One was upon Keowee river, near the present Fall creek, in Qeonee 
county, South Carolina; another was on Sugartown or Cullasagee ( Avudse7ts/) 
creek, near the present Fruiklin, in Macon county, North Carolina; a third was 
on Sngartown creek, near the present Morganton, in Fannin county, Georgia. 

RKuNNesee—see Psi yet-gicisi’ ut. 

Kiinstittsi’vI— "Sassafras place,” fron treste/ts7, sassafras, and 7, locative. A gap 
in the Great Smoky range, about the head of Noland creek, ou the line between 
North Carolina and Sevier county, Tennessee, 

kunn/ntt (abbreviated kian’)—the bullfrog; the name is probably an onomatope: 
the common green frog is wald’si and there are also names for several other 
varieties of frogs and toads, 

Kausi’/—Covosa creek, an upper tributary of Nottely river. near Blairsville, Vaion 
county, Georgia. The ehange of accent from Ko’si (Creek, see cb Aa/si ) 
makes it lorative. See page 383. 
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Ku/st-ntfina’hi—*‘Creek trail,’ fron An’si, Creek Indian, and nfiind’hi, path, 
trail; ef. Srd@/li-niiadhi. A former important Cherokee settlement, includ- 
ing also a rfumber of Creeks and Shawano, where the trail trom the Ohio region 
to the Creek country crossed Tennessee river, at the present Guntersville, in Mar- 
shall county, Alabama. It was known to the traders as Creek-path, and lateras 
Gunter’s landing, fron: a Cherokee mixed-hlood named Gunter. 

Ku/stweti/vi (abbreviated Aw/sdweti7)—“Old Creek place,’ from Aw’si, a Creek 
Indian (plural twi?-Aw/sa), wire’ti, old, and yf, locative. Coosawatee, an 
important Cherokee settlement formerly on the lower part of Coosawatee river, 
in Gordon county, Georgia. In one deeument the name appears, by error, 
Tensawattee. See page Ss2. 

Kuwa/hi—‘ Mulberry plaee,” from ke‘wri, mulberry tree, and hi, locative; Cling- 
man’s dome, about the head of Deep creek, on the (rreat Smoky range, between 
Swain county, North Carolina, and Sevier county, Tennessee. See also KEOWEE. 

Kuwandé’ta'lafi’y! (abbreviated Avarandd/tetiia) —“ Mulberry grove,”’ from kui, 
mulberry; the Cherokee name for the present site of Knoxville, in Knox county, 
Tennessee. 

Kwa/li, Kwalifi’yi—Qualla or Quallatown, the former agency for the East Cherokee 
and now a postoffice station, just outside the reservation, on a branch of Sovo 
creek, in Jackson county, North Carolina. It is the Cherokee form for ‘‘ Polly,”’ 
and the station was so ealled from an old woman of that name who formerly 
lived near by; Awa/ii, “Polly,” Awalai’yi, ‘Polly's place.’’ The reservation is 
locally known as the Qualla boundary. 

kwandaya/hu—see daTiksti’. 


li/li—the jar-fly (Cicada auletes). See number 59. 

Litre Carpenter, Livrin Cornpranter—see [ti -gif kala’. 

Lioyp—see Da’si giya’ yi. 

Lone-HaiR—a Cherokee chief living with his band in Ohio in 1795. See page 7¥. 
The literal Cherokee translation of ‘‘Long-hair”’ is Gitlé/-gandhi‘ta, but it is not 
certain that the English name is a eorreet rendering of the Indian form. Cf. 
alni?-Gild/hi. 

Lona isLanp—see Amitye li-gtndhi'ta. 

Lookout Mountats TowN—see Danda’gdni’. 

Lowrey, Mason Grorce—see gi li. 


Mayes, J. B.—see Tsd/ wit Gak’ ski. 

Mempuis—see Tsudd‘tilestin’ yi. 

AMiaLaquo—see cLmdiyel-e? gua. 

Morcanx—see -Iganstd/ta. 

Mosrs—see WWit’st. 

Moyroy—a Cherokee chief recognized by the English as ‘‘emperor’’ in 1730. Both 
the correct form and the meaning of the name are uneertain; the name oceurs 
again as Moyatoy in a doeument of 1792; a boy upon the East Cherokee reserva- 
tion afew years ago hore the name of Ma’tay!’, for which no meaning ean be 
viven. 

Muscie snoais—see Ditgttndht. 


Nacooense—see Na qu'tsi/. 

No/dt'li’—known to the whites as Nottely. A former Cherokee settlement on Not- 
tely river, close to the Georgia line, in Cherokee county, North Carolina. The 
name cannot be translated and has no connection with nant, ‘spicewood.” 

Nagu’'ts!’—a former important settlement about the junction of Soquee and Santee 
rivers, in Nacooehee valley, at the head of Chattahoochee river, in Habersham 
county, Georgia. The meaning of the word is lost and it is doubttul if it be of 
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Cherokee origin. It may lave some connection with the name of the Vebou 
Indians. The great mound farther up Sautee river, in White county, was known 
to the Cherokee as /fsi7, q. v. 

nikwts!’ (abbreviated wthie's?)—star; also the meadow lurk. 

naikwitst/ usdi/— little star; dhe puffball fungus | Layeaperdon? ). 

Na‘na-thanf/yt (abbreviated Nadel’, or Ni ntt-tsu git?) —"* Spriice-tree 
place.” from wd’nd, spruce, Ui gti’ or tsu' git’, a tree (standing) and yf, locative. 
1. A traditional ancient Cherokee settlement on the site of Jonesboro, Washing- 
ton connty, Tennessee. The name of Nolichucky river is probably a corruption 
of the same word, 2. Ndnd-tsu'giti, a place on Nottely river, close to its jume- 
tion with Hiwassee, in Cherokee county. North Carolina, 

NyNEWI—see NATE hi. 

NaNtanaLa—see Nioidine’ li. 

NaAsHVILLE—see Dagi nti hihi, 

Novremez—see .Lni7- Val tst. 

Nats-astii‘thifivt (abbreviated Va'ts-asii/idiw)— Pine-footlog place.’ from ue'tsi, 
pine, ashi or asiitlin’7, tootlog, bridge. and ai, loeative. A former Chero- 
kee settlement, commonly known as Pinelog. on the creek of the same name, 
in Bartow connty, Georgia, 

na‘tsI—pine. 

na’tsikt’/—“*T eat it’ (te77kai’, “Tam eating’). 

nat l—spicewood | Lindera henzoin). 

Nayé’hi—see NiAnd/ ht. 

Nayuncwi—see Miiieune%, 

nehanduyanh’—a song form for vehade’yand’, an irregular verbal fom denoting 
“eoneeived in the womb.” See number 75. 

NELLAWGITERI—viven as the name of a Lower Cherokee chief in 1684.0 See page 31. 
The correct form and meaning are both uncertain, bnt the final part seems to he 
the common suthx dihi’, “killer,” Ct. Tu’ywddlih’’. 

NENETOOY AH—see IskKAGI OS, 

NEQU ASSEE—See WY douris7’. 

NETTECAWAW—Ssee gautayit’ sti. 

NETTLE-CARRIER—see Tiile’danigi/ shi. 

New Ecnota, NewTrownx—see Its ti, 

Nick adack—see Vthuise/yi. 

Nicorani—see wfii’-Auita‘ii. 

Nikwasl’ (or Niku'si’?)—an important ancient settlement on Little Tennessee river, 
where now is the town of Franklin, in Macon county, North Carolina, .\ large 
mound marks the site of the townhonse. The name appears in old doctuuents 
as Neqnassee, Nucassee, etc. 1ts meaning is lost. 

Nikutse’g! (also Nitkdtse’gi, Nikevitse’yt, or abbreviated Nikutsey’)—Nickajack, anu 
important Cherokee settlement about 1790 on the south bank of Tennessee river 
atthe entranee of Nickajack creek, in Marion county, Tennessee. One of the 
five Chickamauga towns (sce Ttkame’gi). The meaning of the word is lostand 
it is probably not of Cherokee origin, although it occurs also in the tribe asia 
man’s name. In the corrupted form of ‘ Nigger Jack,’’ it oecurs also as the 
name of a creek of Cnilasagee river above Franklin, in Macon county, North 
Carolina. 

Nivague—see -tmetye e/a. 

Nouicnucky—see Manda gia’ yi. 

NotcHy—a ereek entering Tellico river, in Monroe county, Tennessee, The name 
evidently refers to Natehez Indian refugees, who formerly lived in the vicinity 
see .Tni’- Na‘ tsi). 

Norrery—see Nal dit li’. 
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ni—used as a sutiix to denote “and,” or ‘falso’s Alea, “and also’; na/shi ret’, 
“and that,’’ **that also.’’ 

NUCASSEE—see Nikiniisi’, 

nuo’dtfinelt’/—he did se aad so; an irregular form apparently connected with the 
archaic forms adafiai’ga, “it has just become so,” and udifint’, “it is matured, or 
finished.’ See number 11s. 

non“di’—the sun or moon, distinguished as viii’ igéht, “nai’da’ dwelling in the 
day,”? and nin’dd’ snmiedyiht,  ana’dad’ dwelling in the night.’’ In the sacred 
formnlas the moon is sometimes called Ge ydgu/ga, q. v., or Snddalidihi’, “Six- 
killer,’ names apparently founded upon myths now lost. 

ntin’da’-dikanI—a rare bird formerly seen oceasionally in the old Cherokee country, 
possibly the little blue heron (Floridus cerulea). The name seems to mean “it 
looks at the sun,’ i. e., “sun-gazer,”’? from eff/ddt’, sun, and da/kand’ or 
detsi/ka'ndé, “1 am looking at it.’? See number 35. 

Nufi/dighii/yl, Nofda/yi—the Sun land, or east; trom nf#idea’, sun, and yf, locative. 
Used in the sacred formulas instead of di’gdlingim’ut, “where it rises,’’ the 
conimon word, 

Naidayeli—“ Middle (i, e. Noonday) sun,’ from uéfidd’, sun and aye li, middle; 
a former Cherokee settlement on Nantahala river, near the present Jarrett 
station, in Macon county, North Carolina, xo called from the high cliffs which 
shut out the view of the sun until nearly noon. The name appears alsa 
as Nantahala, Nantiyallee, Nuntialla, ete. It appears to have been applied 
properly only to the point on the river where the cliffs are most perpendicular, 
while the settlement itself was known as Kanu’gitld’yi, “‘ Briertown,” q. v. See 
number 122. 

Nugitsa’nI—a ridge sloping down to Oconaluftee river, below Cherokee, in Swain 
county, North Carolina. The word is an archaic form denoting a high ridge 
with a long gradual slope. See number 122. 

nuifi’gi’—four. See hi/ski. 

nugi'la—see kinugitlu. 

NunNaviE—see NGAnE NT. 

nu/ni—potato; the name was originally applied tothe wild ‘‘pig potato’? (Phaseolus), 
now distinguished as nu/nd igdtéht, *‘swamp-dwelling potato.” 

Nundaiwe’gi—see Ani/-Ninddwe’ gl. 

nafina’ hl (abbreviated néftnd)—a path, trail or road. 

Nifina/hi-dih’ (abbreviated Néfi/nd-dihi/)—“ Path-killer,” literally, ‘‘He kills 
(habitually) in the path,” from eih’ndht, path, and ahihy’, ‘“‘he kills’? (habit- 
ually); “I am_ killing,” tsi”ihé@’. A principal chief, about the year 1813. 
Major John Ridge was originally known by the same name, but afterward took 
the name, @inti’da'le’gi, “One who follows the ridge,’ which the whites made 
simply Ridge. 

Ndnna’hi-tsune’ga (abbreviated) Niind-tsune’ga—“* White-path,’’ from nttiind/hé, 
path, and ésune’gu, plural of une’ya, white; the form is in the plural, as is 
common in Indian names, and has probably a symbolic reference to the ‘‘ white”’ 
or peaceful paths spoken of in the opening invocation at the Green corn dance. 
A noted chief who led the conservative party about 1828. See pages 113, 152. 

Nuine’hY (also GéAnz/hi; singular Nayé/hi)—a race of invisible spirit people. The 
name is derived from the verb “ha’, “1 dwell, 1 live,’ hi, ‘1 dwell habitu- 
ally,’”’ and may be rendered ‘‘dwellers anywhere,”’ or ‘‘those who live any- 
where,” but implies having always been there, i.e., ‘Immortals.’ It has been 
spelled Nanehi and Neuhlnayie by different writers. The singular form Nay?/it 
occurs also as a personal name, about equivalent to Edd‘ht, “One who goes 
about.’’ See number 78. 

nuniyu’stI—‘*‘ potato-like,”’ from neni, potato, and iyn’sti, like. A flowering vine 
with tuberous root somewhat resembling the potato. See number 126, 


” 
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nihyti/ rock, stone. Ch ndud, sand. 

Nofivil’/-gifiwani’skI—" Roek that talks,” from niiiyd’, rock, and tstre?athi, TL ant 
talking. A rock from which Talking-rock ercek of Coosawatee river in 
Georyia derives its name. “See number (25. 

Nan/yvunu/wi- contracted from Nidiyienan’eet Stone-clad,”” fron aditiya, rock, 
and agirdniud, Tam clothed or covered”? A mythie nionster, invulnerable 
by reason of his stony skin. See number 67. The name is also applied some- 
times to the stinging ant, dasiaitdli atateiaisht, gov. Vt has also been spelled 
AYO ee 

Nafivd’-tla ginal (or Mifyi-ise'gii)—" Tree roek.” A notable rock on ]liwassee 
river, just within the North Carolina line. See number 66 and notes. 

NOAy/-tawi/skie Shick rock,” from udayi’, rock, and téwiskd, smooth, slick; the 
form remains unchanged for the loeative. 1. Sliek-roek creek, entering Little 
Tennessee river just within the west line of Graham county, North Carolina. 
2. A place at the extreme head of Brasstown creek of Hiwassee river, in Towns 
county, Georgia, 


” 


OcoEE—see Uwagd/ht. 

OCONALUFTEE—see gwd nul ti, 

OconEE—see Uhiitt/iit. 

OcoNOsTOTA—see lgansti/ta. 

OLD TassEL—see Utsi7cdsttta’, 

OoL_TEWaH—see Uitivd’t. 

OoL_unsape—see UUfifist’tt. 

OosTanatLa—see U stiua’lt. 

OosTINALEH—see U stttna/lt. 

OorHvaLoGi—see Uy‘gild’gt. 

OTACITE, OTAssITE—see OrTAciTy. 

Orari, Orariyatiqui—mentioned as a plaee, apparently on the Cherokee frontier, 
visited by Pardo in 1567, Otari seems to be the Cherokee dfdrt or tél, moun- 
tain, but the rest of the word is doubtful. See page 28. 

OrraREe—see a/7tilt. 

Owasta—given as the name of a Cherokee chief in 1684; the form cannot he identi- 
fied. See page 31. 

OveiLLocy—see Uy’ gild’gi. 

Ovtaciry—given in documents as the name or title of a prominent Cherokee chief 
about 1720. It appears also as Otaeite, Otassite, Outassatah, Wootassite and 
Wrosetasatow (1), but the form cannot be identified, although it seems to con- 
tain the personal name sufix difi’,*‘killer”’ Timberlake says (page 71): ‘There 
are some other honorary titles among them, eonferred in reward of great actions; 
the first of which is Outaeity or Man-killer, and the second Colona or the 
Raven.” 

OUTASSATAH—see OUTACITY. 

Owassa—see clyahia’st. 


Paixt-Towx—see Ani?-Wa/ dil’. 
PATH-KILLER—see Niirind/hi-dihi’. 
Pue@nix, CHEROKEE—see Tanle’hisanti/ht, 
Pickton River—see Way. 

Pix Inpians—see _lii’-Na'tst, 
PixeLoc—sce Na'ts-astii’tltiyt. 


(JUALATCHEE—a former Cherokee settlement on the headwaters of the Chattahooehee 
river in Georgia; another of the same name was upon the waters of Keowee 
river in South Carolina. The correet form is unknown. 
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QUALLA—see Awali. 

QUAXULE—see GUAXULE. 

QuINAHAQUI—a place, possibly in the Cherokee country, visited ly Pardo in 1567, 
The form cannot be identified. See page 2s. 

QuonEasnbe—sce Tlanasi’ yi. 


RATTLESNAKE SPRINGS—see Utsancitiyi, 
Ratriing-courp—see Giinsé ti. 
Raventown—see Adléindin’yi. 

Rep Ciay—see Eliwe/diyi. 

Rerp, Jesse—see Tse’si-Ska/tsi. . 
Ringe, Masor Jonn—see Nitind/hi-dihi’. 
Ross, Joux—see Gu/misguel’. 

Ross’ Lanpinc—see Tsatdinu’ qi. 


Saday!/—a feminine name, the proper name of the woman known to the whites as 
Annie Ax; it cannot be translated. 

Sdgwa/hi, or Sagwhfi/yi—“ One place,” from sd7gwé, one, and hi or yi, locative. 
Soco creek of Oconalnftee river, on the East Cherokee reservation, in Jackson 
county, North Carolina. No satisfactory reason is given for the name, which has 
its parallel in Tsiskd/hi, “Thirty place,” 2 local name in Cherokee county, in the 
same state. 

siVewall’, horse; from asdgwdlikt, a pack or burden, asigwal la’; “there isa pack on 
him.’’ 

si/ewilt digh/lanshi’ta—nimte; literally ‘Jong eared horse,” from sd/ywali, horse, and 
digi landhita, q. Vv. 

Sakwi/yt (or Suki/yi; abbreviated Sdkwi’ or Suki?)—a former settlement on Soquee 
river, : head-stream of Chattahootchee, near Clarkesville, Habersham county, 
Georgia. Also written Saukee and Sookee. The name has lost its meaning. 

sila/li—squirrel; the common gray squirrel; otner varieties are hiyuga, the ground 
squirrel, and fewa, the flying squirrel. Si/d7l/ was also the name of an East Cher- 
okee inventor who died a few vears ago; Siald/léni’ta, “ Young-sqnirrels,” is a 
masculine personal name on the reservation. 

siligu’gi—turtle, the common water turtle; soft-shell turtle, u ldndi/ dt; land tortoise 
or terrapin, (aksi’. 

silikwi/yi—bear-grass (Eryngium); also the greensnake, on account of a fancied 
resemblance; the name of a former Cherokee settlement on Sallacoa creek of 
Coosawatee river, in Gordon county, Georgia. 

Sa/nigild’gi (abbreviated San’ gild’gi)—W hiteside mountain, a prominent peak of the 
Blue ridge, southeast from Franklin, Macon county, North Carolina. It is con- 
nected with the tradition of U'tlifi’ta (see number 66 and notes). 

SANTRETLA—the present map name of a creek joining Cheowa river in Graham 
county, North Carolina, and of a smaller tributary (Little Santeetla). The name 
is not recognized or understood by the Cherokee, who insist that it was given by 
the whites. Little Santeetla is known to the Cherokee as Tsunda'niltiyi, q. v.; the 
main Santeetla creek is commonly known as Néyu/li geyin’i, ““Sand-place 
stream,” from Niiyu/ht, “Sand place’ (ndyi, sand), a former settlement just 
above the junction of the two creeks. 

Sara—see Ani/-Nnwa’li. 

sa’sa’—yoose; an onomatope. 

Sautee—see Ttsd/ti. 

Savannyan—the popular name of this river is derived from that of the Shawano 
Tniians, formerly living upon its middle course, and known to the Cherokee as 
Ani’-Sawene’ gl, q.v., to the Creeks as Suvanuka, and to some of the coast tribes 
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of Carolina as Sdecmna. Told doeuments the river is alse called Jsmudiga, from 
Ea/nigt or Seneca, qv. an important former Cherokee settlement pon its upper 
waters, Sec number 90. 

Sawilnu/gi—*Shawano” (Indian); a masculine personal name upon the Kast Cher- 
okee reservation and prominent in the history of the band, See .Liad/-Scriun’yt 
and Ad/lahi’. 

SawnooKk—see Adilahit’. 

Sehwiate/vI—"* Hornet place. frome se7aeatit, hornet, and yi, loeative. Cheawa Maxi- 
mum and Swim bald, adjeining bald peaks at the head of Cheowa river, Grahani 
county, North Carolina. See number 122. 

selu—eorn; sometimes called in the sacred: formulas Agere, “The Old Woman.” 
See namiber 126, 


sel-uts!’ (for sedis?” )—*feorn’s mother,” from sel, corn and wis?’, his mother (etsi 
or agits’, my mother); the bead-corn or Job's-tears (Cote laceyna), See umm- 
her 126, 

Spxeca—see .Lut/-Niddiee’gi (Seneca tribe), and stig’ (Seneen town). 

SEQUATCHEE—see N7/qirets!’, 

SEQUOYa—see Sika. 

Sets{—a mound and traditionar Cherokee settlement on the south side of Valley 
river, about three miles below Valleytown, in Cherokee county, North Carolina; 
the name has lost its meaning. See number 79. A settlement ealled Tis?’ tst 
(| Tassetehie in some okl documents) existed on the extreme head of Tliwassee 
river, In Towns county, Georgia. 

SevieR—see Tsan’-usdi7, 

Siog-Boots—see Da’sigiya’yi. 

SHOOTING CREEK—sce Du stiiud lian/yt. 

SYewets!/—a traditional Cherokee settlement on the south bank of the French Broad 
river, not far from Knoxville, Knox county, Tennessee. Near by was the 
quarry from whieh it is said the stone for the white peace pipes was obtained. 
See number 111 and notes. Sequatehee, the name of the river below Chatta- 
nooga, in Tennessee, is probably a corruption of the same word. 

sV’kwa-—hog; originally the name of the opossum, now distingnished as si/kucd 
ntsel’sti, qe v. 

si’kwa utset/sti—opossum: literally “Sgrinning hog,’ frou si7hred, hog, and utset’séi, 
“he grins (habitually) .’” Cf sthed. 

Sikwi/’yi—a masculine name, commonly written Sequoya, made famous as that of 
the inventor of the Cherokee alphabet. See page 108, The name, which can 
not be translated, is still in use upon the East Cherokee reservation. 

Sikwi4i—a masculine name, the Cherokee corruption for Sevier. See also Tsau-ssd i’. 

SINNAW AL —see UG nut. 

SVtikd/ (or sé/tigd’, in dialectic form)—a former Cherokee settlement on Little Ten- 
nessce river at the entrance of Citleo creek, in Monroe county, Tennessee. The 
name, Which ean not be translated, is commonty spelled Citieo, but appears also 
as Sattiquo, Settieo, Settacoo, Sette, Sittiquo, ete. 

sivu/—sxee d/stuu’, 


skinta’—for skin’tigi’, understood to mean ‘ 


put a new tooth into my jaw.’ The 
word can not be analyzed, but is derived from gitntka’ (gant gi in a dialectic 
form) a tooth in place; a tooth detached is Aiyu'gi. See number 15. 

Skwan/dligt’gaf/yi (for Askwan’-digt' gin’yi) —“ Where the Spaniard js in the water 
for other liquid)”. A place on Upper Soco creek, on the reservation in Jackson 
county, North Carolina. See nomber 122. 

SLICK RoCK—see Niityi/-tdwiski. 

sautit, N. .b.—see Tselidih?’. 

Sxowninp—see Tnti/ yt 
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Soco CREEK—see Sdgwd/hi. 

Soco Gap—see [hihi na. 

SoqveEe—see Sakiei7y/i. 

spRAY, H. W.—see [i/sini’. 

Sprinc-FRoG—see Du/stu’, 

Stanpixe [xprax—see Vroied-tsuleniii’ yi. 

Sranp WatieE—see De/yatiqd. 

STEKOA—see Stikd’ yi. 

ste7tei—your daughter; Hterally, your offspring; ayiwe’tst, “my offspring’’; cve/tsi, 
‘his offspring’’; to distinguish sex it is necessary to add asga7ya, “man” or 
age’hya, “ woman.” 

Stika/yi (variously spelled Stecoe, Steeeoy, Stekoah, Stickoey, etc. )—the name of 
several former Cherokee settlements: 1. On Stieoa creek, near Clayton, Rabun 
eounty, Gorgia; 2. on Tuckasegee river at the old Thomas homestead just above 
the present Whittier, in Swain county, North Carolina; 3. on Stekoa creek of 
Little Tennessee river, a few miles below the junetion of Nantahala, in Graham 
eounty, North Carolina. The word has lost its meaning. 

STRINGFIELD—see Thige’si. 

stugi’st!, stui’sti—a key; see page 187 and under .istu/yatd7ga. 

Suck, THe—see Ua/tiguhy’. 

SuGartown—see Afilse/tsi? yi. 

st/niwi’/—see Ud’ nwirt. 

stinést]Vti—‘‘split noses’’; see tsurii liydt’ sinéstld’ta. 

stiiigi—mink; alxo onion; the name seems to refer to a smell; the various mints are 
called generically, gau’siti’gi. See number 29. 

Suki’ yi—another form of Sdhkieyi, q.v. 

su/ll’—buzzard; the Creek name is the same. 

Sun Lanp—see Viindd’yi’. 

su/-si’-sai/—an unmeaning song refrain. See number 66, 

su’tilidihi’—see nii/da’. 

Suwa’li—see Ani’-Suwa7lt. : 

Suwa‘li-nifina’h! (abbreviated Suwa’li-ntiind’hi) —*' Suwali trail,” the proper name 
for the gap at the head of Swannanoa (fromm Siwa/li-Naf/nd) river, east of Ashe- 
ville, in Buneombe county, North Carolina. Cf. Aw/sd-niiind/hi. See pages 194 
and 379, also Ani?-Suiea’li. 

Suwa'n!—a former Cherokee settlement on Chattahooehee river, about the present 
Suwanee, in Gwinnett connty, Georgia. The name has no meaning in the 
Cherokee language and is said to be of Creek origin. See page $82. 

Suye’ta—‘‘ The Chosen One,”’ from asuye’ta, “he is ehosen,’”” gasu’yet, “1 am choos- 
ing’; the same form, suye’ta, could also mean mixed, from gasu/ydht, “IT am 
mixing it.’ A masculine name, at present borne by a prominent ex-chief and 
informant upon the East Cherokee reservation. 

Swaynaxoa—see Suwa lientiind’ hi. 

Swim BALD—see Sefrivate’yi. 

SwinMER—see Ly fi/ini. 
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tadeyé’statakuhY’—‘‘we shall see each other.” See number 75. 

Tar-KEo-GE—see Tu'ski’gt. 

ta’gtithe June-bug (lUorhina nitida), also ealled ta’ya-diskalaw’sti’ski, “one who 
keeps fire under the beans.” See number 59. 

Ta’ewa—esee Ani’ta/gwa, 

Ta/gwadihl’ (abbreviated Ta’gwidi’ )—“ Catawha-killer,” from otta’giea or Ta’gwa, 
Catawba Indian, and dihihi’. ‘She kills them” (habitually) from tsi7iha’, 
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“alka An old masculine personal naine, still in use upon the Hast Cherokee 
reservation, Tt was the proper name of the chief known to the whites about 
1790 as ° The Glass’ froma confusion of this name with adede“n, glass, or 
Inirror. 

Tagwi/hi— Catawba place,” from utfe/gea or Ta%gea, Catawba Indian, and a7, 
locative. A name ovcenrring in several places in the old Cherokee country. A 
settlement of this name, known to the whites as Toccoa, was upon Toceoa creck, 
east of Clarkesville, in Habersham county, Georgia; another was upon ‘Poecoa 
or DVeove river, about the present Toccoa, in Fannin county, Georgia; a third 
may have been on Persimmon creek, which is known to the Cherokee as Tig- 
wii, and enters Hiwassee river some distance below Murphy, in Cherokee 
county, North Carolina. 

TankeyostTEE—see Unta’hiynsti/ui. 

TauLequai—see Tilikuid’, 

TAHCHEE—see Tritst’, 

TakatToKa—see [h/gritd/ya. 

tV Mi’ (abbreviated téldit’7)—twelve, from ti’l7, two. Cf. téila’t%, cricket. 

Tx las’/—a former Cherokee setthkement on Little Tennessee river, about Talassce 
ford, in Blount county, Tennessee, The name has lost its meaning. 

TALassEE—see Tif last’, 

tala’ti—cricket; sometimes also called dita/staye’ski(y. v.), “the barber.’ Ch i/ladi’, 
twelve. 

Tale/danigi’ski ( Uidle’daniyist in a dialectic form )—variously rendered by the whites 
“Hemyp-carrier,” “Nettle-earrier’’ or ‘ Flax-toter,’? from tdéle/ta or utdle’ta, 
flax (Linwn) ov richweed (Pilea pumila), and danigi’ski, “he earries them 
(habitually).’" | A former prominent chief on Valley river, in Cherokee county, 
North Carolina. See number 95 and notes. 

TaLinina—given as the name of the Cherokee wife of Samuel Houston; the form 
sannot be identified. See page 225. 

TAlikwa’ (commonly written Telco, Teliquo or, in the Indian Territory, Tahle- 
quah)—the name of severa) Cherokee seitlements at different periods,viz: 1. 
Great Tellico, at Tellico Plains, on Tellico river, in Monroe county, Tennessee; 
2. Little Tellico, on Tellico creek of Litthe Tennessee river, about ten miles below 
Franklin, in Macon county, North Carolina; 3. a town on Valley river, about 
five miles above Murphy, in Cherokee county, North Carolina; 4+. Tahlequah, 
established ax the capita] of the Cherokee Nation, Indian Territory, in 1839, The 
meaning of the name is lost. 

Tali’wi—the site of a traditional hattle between the Cherokee and Creeks about 1755, 
on Mountain (?) creek of Etowah river in upper Georgia. Probably not a Chero- 
kee but a Creek name from the Creek fo’lua or ita7/ma, town. See pages 38 and 


Bs4-385. 


TALKEING-ROUK—see Vii’ -gi ian’ ski. 

TaLitrian—see Téluli’. . 

Tal-tsu/ski/—‘*‘ Two-heads,”? from etl, two, and tsu/ski’, plural of wskei’, (his) head. 
A Cherokee chief about the year 1800, known to the whites as Doublcehead. 

taluli—pregnant; whence a/uli’, (she is) a mother, said of a woman. 

Taluh’ (commonty written Tallulah, and appearing in old documents, from the 
Lower dialect, as Taruraw, Toruro, Turoree, ete.) —a name occurring in two or 
more places in the old Cherokee country, viz: 1. An ancient settlement on the 
upper part of Tallulah river, in Rabun county, (seorgia; 2. a town on Tallulah 
creek of Cheowa river, in Graham county, North Carolina. The word is of 
uncertain etymology. The dulv’st frog is said to cry tind’, See number 125. 
The noted falls upon Tallulah river are known to the Cherokee as Cyti’yt, q. v. 

TALUNtisKi—see fa’ liaiti/ ski, 
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Tama'li—a name, commonly written Tomotley or Tomatola, occurring in at least two 
places in the old Cherokee eountry, viz: 1. On Valley river, a few miles above 
Murphy, about the present Tomatola, in Cherokee county, North Carolina; 2. on 
Little Tennessee river, about Tomotley ford, a few miles above Tellico river, in 
Monroe county, Tennessee. The name can not be translated, and may be of 
Creek origin, as that tribe had a town of the same name upon the lower Chatta- 
hooehee river. 

Tanisi’/—a name whieh ean not be analyzed, commuonty spelt Tennessee, occurring in 
several plaees in the old Cherokee country, viz: 1. On Little Tennessee river, 
about halfway between Citico and Toco creeks, in Monroe eounty, Tennessee; 
2, “Old Tennessee town,’’ on Hiwassee river, a short distance above the june- 
tion of Ocoee, in Polk county, Tennessee; 3. on Tennessee creek, a lead-stream 
of Tuckasegee river, in Jackson county, North Carolina. Tanasqui, visited by 
Pardo in 1567 (see page 29), may have been another plaee of the same name. 
See number 124. 

Tanasqui—see Tenis’. 

Ta'ski’gi (abbreviated from Te'skigi’yi or Du'skigi’yi, the loeative i being eommonly 
omitted )—a name variously written Tae-keo-ge (misprint), Tasyuiqui, Teeskege, 
Tuseagee, Tuskegee, ete. derived from that of a foreign tribe incorporated with 
the Cherokee, and oecurring as a loeal name both in the Cherokee and in the 
Creek country. 1. The principal settlement of this name was on Little Tennes- 
see river, just above the junction of Tellieo, in Monroe county, Tennessee; 
2. another was on the north bank of Tennessee river, just below Chattanooga, 
Tennessee; 3. another may have been on Tuskegee creek of Little Tennessee 
river, near Robbinsville, Graham county, North Carolina. See page 29 and 
nuniber 105. 

Tasquiqui—see Tu'ski’yi. 

TAssEL, O1p—see Utsi/dscitd’. 

Tatsi/—‘‘Duteh,”’ also written Tahehee, a western Cherokee chief about 1830. See 
page 141. 

tatsu’hwa—the redbird. 

tawa’li—punk. 

Tawa/‘li-uk wanui’ti—“ Punk-plugged-in,”’ from teea’l7, punk; the Cherokee name of 
a traditional Shawano ehief. See number 100. 

tiiwi’ski, tiwi/skage—smooth, stiek. 

Tawi/skala—‘‘ Flint’’; a Cherokee supernatural, the personifieation of the ruck flint; 
tdwi7skilan’y, thwi’skald, flint, from tiwi’skd, smooth, sliek; cf. Eroquois Téuis- 
karofi. See number 25 and notes. 

Tayinksi—a traditional western tribe; the name can not be analyzed. See num- 
ber 105. 

TrELLico—see Telikwet’. 

telun/lati—the summer grape ( Hilis estivadis). 

TENSAWATTEE—see Au’ sit weli/ yi. 

TeERRAPIN—see Titksi’. 

tewa—flying squirrel; sé, gray squirrel; hin'ga, ground squirrel. 

Trostas, W. Ti—see Wil-usedi7. 

Trkwali/tsi—a name oceurring in several places in the old Cherokee eountry, viz: 
1. Tuckalegee creek, a tributary of War-woman ereek, east of Clayton, in Rabun 
county, Georgia; 2. the Tikwil/tsi of the story, an important town on Tueka- 
segee river at the present Bryson City, in Swain county, North Carolina; 3. 
Tuekalechee eove, on Little river, in Blount county, Tennessee, whieh probably 
preserves the aboriginal loeal name. The name appears in old documents as 
Tuckareehee (Lower dialeet) and Tuckalegee, and must not be confounded with 
Tsiksi/tsi or Tuekasegee. 1t can not be translated. See number 100 and notes. 

Timossy—see TOMASSEE. 
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Thige’s) °° Field’’; the Cherokee name for Lieutenant-Colonel W. W. Striugtield of 
Waynesville, North Carolina, one of the officers of the Cherokee contingent in 
the Thomas Legion. It is an abbreviated rendering of his proper name. 

tge’sitai’—a song form for idge’s? a-stta/7, “on the edge of the field?) from 
thige’st, or tsige’si, tield, and astéi7, edge, border, ote; dma’ ydtstita’, “the bank of 
a stream.”’ See number 24. 

tla’mehi—bat (dialeetic forms, (sa7acehed, tsaZachit) See pave [S7. 

tlanu’s!’—leech (cdialeetie form, tsanu/si7). See page EST. 

Tlanusi/yI (abbreviated Planes?) — © Leech place,” a former important settlement at 
the Junction of Tliwassce and Valley rivers, the present site of Murphy, in Chero- 
kee county, North Carolina; also a point on Nottely river, a few miles distant, 


in the same county. See number 77 and notes. The name appears also as Clen- 
nuse, Klausuna, (Quoneashee, ete. 

tlA/nuwa’? (dialectic forms, tsti7nwwnd’, si7niiea’, “stirawah’ Ndair)—a mythic 
vreat hawk. See numbers 35, 64, 65, also page 187. 

thivnuwa/ usdi?— ‘little tli/nuwa’"; probably the goshawk (ister afeicapillus). See 
nuniber 35, 

TV nuwa’-atsiyel ii istti/yI—" Where the TR/nuwa cut it up,” from fa7naieed’. y. v., 
and tsyeliia’iskt’, an arehaie form for tsigdailiaiska’, “1 am cutting itup." A 
place on Little Tennessee river, nearly opposite the entrance of Citieo creek, in 
Blount county, Tennessee. See number 64 and notes. 

TH/nuwaI—‘Tl/nuwa place,’ a cave on the north side of Tennessee river a short 
distance below the entrance of Citico creek, in Blount county, Tennessee. See 
number 64 and notes. 

tlay’kii’—jay (dialectic form, txay’ ki’). See page 187. 

thinti’sti—the pheasant (Bonasa tnabella), called locally grouse or partridge. 

tlutlti’—the martin bird (dialectie form, tsutsti/). See page 187. 

tlaiita’tsi—panther (dialectic form, tsiditd/tsi). See page 187. 

Toc ix—a place, apparently in the Cherokee country, visited by Pardo in 1567 (see 
page 29), It may possibly have a connection with Toxaway (see Diiksa’t) or 
Toeeoa (see Tagwdht). 

Toccor—see Tagud/ay. 

Toco—see Ditkiueti/t. 

TOLLUNTEESKEE—se@ flee jit ski. 

Towsssee (also written Toaossy and Tymalse)—the name of two or more former 
Cherokee settlements, viz: 1. On Tomassee creek of Keowee river, in Qconce 
county, South Carolina; 2. on Little Tennessee river near the entrance of Burn- 
ingtown creek, in Macon county, South Carolina. The correct form and inter- 
pretation are unknown. 

Tomarota, TomorLey—see Tama’ li, 

Tooanttn—see Di’stu’. 

TooGeLan—see Dugilu’yi. 

Toava see Dikiwd. 

Toxaway—see Ditkse/t. 

Track Rock Gsp—see Datsurulisgai/yi. 

Tsiga’si—a Cherokee sprite. See number 7s. 

tsi’gi—-upstream, up the read; the converse of ge’Z. | See number 117. 

Tsaivl/—see Catenin’. 

Tea ladihY’—Chief N.J.Sinith of the East Cherokee. The name might be rendered 
“Charley-killer,” from Tsali, “Charley,” ant ditt’, killer’? (in composition), 
but is really a Cherokee equivalent for Jarrett (Tsaddédi’), his middle name, by 
which he was freyuently addressed. Cf. Tageadiht. 

tedl-aghynn/li—* oll tobacco,” from tsdit, tobacco, and agiyénli, or agdgti/lige, old, 
ancient; the Nicotine rustica or wild tabaceo. See number 126. 
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Tsa’ligi’ (Tsa/ragl’ in Lower dialect)—the correct form of Cherokee. See page 182, 
“Tribal Synonymy.” 

Tsa’li— Charley; a Cherokee shot for resisting the troops at the time of the Removal. 
See page 131. 

tsiliva’stI—“‘tobaceo-like,” from tsd/#, tobacco, and iyn/sti, like; a generic name for 
the cardinal-flower, mullein and related species. See number 126. 

tsild or tsalifi (in the Lower dialect, tséri)—tobacco; by comparison with kindred 
forms in other Iroquoian dialects the meaning ‘fire to hold in the mouth ”’ seems 
to be indicated. Lanman spells it tso-lagh. See number 126 and page 187. 

tsa/mtehi—xee tlainehd. 

tsi’/nadiskd’—tor tsdindiskdY “they say.” 

tsana’seha’i/—so they say, they say about him. See number 118. 

tsine’ni-~the scorpion lizard; also called gi/gdé-danegi’ski, y. ve See number 49. 

Tsani—John. ; 

Tsantiwti/—a maseuline name which ean not be analyzed. 

Tsan-uga’siti—“Sour John’; John Butler, a halfbreed Cherokee ball captain, 
formerly living on Nottely river. See number 122. 

Tsan-usdi/—‘ Little John’’; the Cherokee name for General John Sevier, and also 
the boy name of the chief John Ross, afterward known as Gu/wisquut’, q. vy. 
Sikui’di, a Cherokee attempt at ‘Sevier,’ is a masculine name upon the East 
Cherokee reservation. 

tsanu’sI’—see tlanu’st’. 

isA/nuwa/—see tldt/naiwed’. 

Tsa’rigi’—Cherokee; see page 182, ‘Tribal Synouyiny.” 

tedru—see tsi. 

Tsasta’wi—a noted hunter formerly living upon Nantahala river, in Macon county, 
North Carolina; the meaning of the name is doubtful. See number 122. 

Tsatinu’gi (commonly spelled Chattanooga)—the Cherokee name for some point 
upon the creek entering Tennessee river at the city of Chattanooga, in Hamilton 
county, Tennessee. It has no meaning in the Cherokee language and appears 
to be of foreign origin. The ancient name for the site of the present city is 
Vili/nuwd, q. vy. See number 124. Before the establishment of the town the 
place was known to the whites as Ross’ landing, from a store kept there by 
Lewis Ross, brother of the chief John Ross. 

Tsatu’g! (commonly written Chattooga or Chatuga)—a name oeeurring in two or 
more places in the old Cherokee country, but apparently of foreign origin (see 
page 382). Possible Cherokee derivations are irom words signifying respec- 
tively “he drank by sips,” from gatu’gid’, ‘1 sip,’’ or “he has crossed the stream 
and come out upon the other side,’’ from gati’gi, ‘°I have erossed’’ etc. An 
ancient settlement of this name was on Chattooga river, a head-stream of Savannah 
river, on the boundary between South Carolina and Georgia; another appears to 
have been on upper Tellico river, in Monroecounty, Tennessee; another may 
have been on Chattooga river, a tributary of the Coosa, in northwestern 
Georgia. : 

Tsa’wi Gakski—Joe Smoker, from Tsdwi, “Joe,” and gakski, **smoker,”’ from 
ga’ giskt, ‘* Lam smoking.” The Cherokee name for Chief Joel B. Mayes, of the 
Cherokee Nation west. 

Tstwa’si—a Cherokee sprite. See number 78. 

tsa’wehi—see flamehi. 

tsay’ki/—see Hay hi’. 

Tsek/stn}/—the Cherokee form for the name of General Andrew Jackson. 

Tsésa’ni—Jessan, probably a derivative from Jesse; a masculine name upon the East 
Cherokee reservation. 

Tsé/si-Ska’tsi—“‘ Seateh Jesse’; Jesse Reid, present chief of the East Cherokee, so 
called beeause of mixed Scoteli ancestry. 
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teetsani/l— thy twe elder brothers’ Guale sperking); my elder brother cmale 
speaking), tigi’. See note to number 63. 

Tsenetiiyt—‘Tnseet place,” from: fsgdydt, Insect, and yi, loeative. A cave in the 
ridge eastward from Franktin, in Macon county, North Carolina. See number 13. 

tynivA—insect, worm, ete. See page 308. 

Teikama’gi—a naine, commonly spelled Chickamauga, occurring in at least two places 
in the old Cherokee vountry, whieh has lost any meaning in Cherokee and 
appears tu be af foreign origin. It is applied toa small ereek at the head of 
Chattahoochee river, in White eounty, Georgia, and also to the district about 
the southern (net the northern) Chickamauga creek, coming into Tennessee 
river, a few miles above Chattanooga, in Hamilton county, Tennessee, tn 1777 
the more hostile portion of the Cherokee withdrew from the rest of the tribe 
and established here a large settlement, from whieh they removed about tive 
years later to settle lower down the Tennessee in what were known as the 
Chickamauga towns or Five Lower towns. See page 54 and number 124. 

tefki’—a word which renders emphatic that which it follows: as @/stt, “very good,” 
ast’ tsiki, * best of all." See number 75. 

ts{kiki’/—the katydid; the name is an onomatope. 

ts!’kilili’—the Carolina chickadee (Parus carolinensis); the name is an onomatope. 
see number 35, 

Tsiksi/tst ( Téksi’tst in dialectic form; vonmonly written Tuckasegee)—1. a former 
Cherokee settlement about the junction of the two forks of Tuckasegee, above 
Webster, in Jackzon county, North Carolina (not to be confounded with 
Tikwali’tsi, q. v.). 2. A former settlement on a branch of Brasstown creek of 
Hiwassee river, in Towns county, Georgia. The word has lost its meaning. 

Ts!‘nawi—a Cherokee wheelwright, perhaps the first in the Nation to make a spin- 
ning wheel and loom. The name can not be analyzed. See page 214. 

tsIne*ti—I am picking it (something long) up; in the Lower and Middle dialects, 
inigit 

teInigi/G—see tine’ ti. 

tsiska’yili—the large red crawfish; the ordinary crawfish is called tsisti7na. See 
number 5%. : 

tsi’sk wa—bird. 

tsiskwa’gwi—robin, trom ¢fsi’skuea, bird. 

Tsisk wa/hi—“ Bird place,” from tsi’skwa, bird, and hi, locative. Birdtown settlement 
on the East Cherokee reservation, In Swain county, North Carolina. 

tsiskwa/yi—sparrow, literally “ principal bird’? (i. e., most widely distributed), from 
ts’skura, bird, and yd, a suthx denoting principal or real. 

Tsilalu’hi—*‘sweet-gum place,” from tsila’lii7, sweet-gum (Ligquidambar), and hi, 
locative. A former settlement on a small branch of Brasstown creek of Hiwas- 
see river, Just within the line of Towns county, Georgia. Tle name is incor- 
rectly rendered Gumlog (creek ). 

Tsiskwunsdi’-adsisti’yi—° Where they killed Litthe-bird,’? from  Tsiskw-unsdli7, 
“Little-birds’’ (plural form). A place near the head of West Buffalo creek, 
southeast of Robbinsville, in Graham county, North Carolina. See number 122. 

Tsistetsi/vyI—*' Mouse place,’’ from. ésisfetst, mouse, and yi, loeative; a former settle- 
mert on South Mouse creek, of Hiwassee river, in Bradley county, Tennessee. 
The present town of Cleveland, upon the same creek, is known to the Cherokee 
under the same name. 

tsistu—rabbit. 

tsistti’na—crawfish; the large horned heetle is also so called. The large red crawfish 
is ealled tsiska’gili. 

tsist-uni’gisti—“rabbit foods’? (plural), from ési’stv, rabbit, and rui’gist?, plural ot 
agi’ sti, food, from teiyi’gat “Tam eating’? (soft food), The wild rose. 
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Tsistu/yi—* Rabbit place,” from tsistu, rabbit, and yi, lovative. 1. Gregory bald, 
high peak of the Great Smoky range, eastward from Little Tennessee river, on 
the boundary between Swain county, North Carolina and Blount county, Ten- 
nessee, See number75 and notes. 2. A former settlement on the north bank of 
Hiwassee river at the entrance of Chestua creek, in Polk county, Tennessee, 
The name of Choastea creek of Tugaloo river, in Oconee county, South Carolina, 
is probably also a corruption from the same word. 

Tsivi*hi—‘ Otter place,” from itsiyé, otter, and yi, locative; variously spetted Cheowa, 

Cheeowhee, Chewohe, Chewe, ete. 1. A former settlement on a branch of 

Keowee river, Near the present Cheohee, Oconee county, South Carolina, 2. A 

former and still existing Cherokee settlement on Cheowa river, about Robbins- 

ville, in Graham county, North Carolina. 3. A former settlement in Cades cove, 
on Cove ereek, in Blount county, Tennessee. 

yu-giinsi/ni—": He is dragging a eanoe,”’ from tsi/vt, canoe (ef. tsi’yd, otter) and 

giant, “he is dragging it.”  ‘‘ Dragying-canoe,’’ a prominent leader of the 

hostile Cherokee in the Reyolution. The name appears in documents as Cheu- 

ecunsene and Kunnesee. See page 54. 

Tskil-e’gwi— “ Biy-witch,” from atskil’, or tskili’, witch, owl, and e’gvu, big; an 
old man of the East Cherokee, who died in 1896. See page 179. Although 
translated Big-witeh by the whites, the name is understood by the Indians to 
mean Big-owl (see number 35), having Ieen originally applied to a white man 
living on the same clearing, noted for his large staring eyes. 

tskill’ (contracted from «atskili/)—1. witch; 2. the dusky horned owl ( Bubo rirgauauts 
saturatus). See number 35. 

TSOLUNGH—see fstili, 

tskwaé/yi—the great white heron or American egret (Herodias eyretta). 

Tsuda’tailestifi’yi—** Where pieces fall off,’ i.e. where the banks are caving in; 
from addtile’4, “it is falling off,” tx, distance prefix, there,” and 47%, locative. 
The Cherokee nanie for the present site of Memphis, Tennessee, overlooking the 
Mississippi, and formerly known as the Chickasaw bluff. 

Tsuda/yelan/yi—‘“‘ Isolated place’’; an isolated peak near the head of Cheowa river, 
northeast of Robbinsville, in Graham county, North Carolina. See number 
79 and notes. The root of the werd signifies detached, or isolated, whence 
Uda’ yelia/yi, the Cherokee outlet, in the Indian Territory. 

Tsu/dintfiti/yi—*t Throwing-down place’’; a former settlement on lower Nantahala 
river, in Macon county, North Carolina. See number 122. 

Tsugid lt dlsgi’stl (from tseyid@, plural of ugida@li, one of the long wing or tail 
feathers of a bird, and dlsgi’sti or Gisgi’ta, a dance)—the feather or eagle dance. 
See number 35, 

tstifigili’si—plural of “fgili’st, 4. v. 

tstifigini’si—plural of Aagiei’st, y. v. 

Tsukilifinun’yi—‘' Where he alighted’; two bald spots on a mountain at the head 
of Little Snowhird ereek, near Robbinsville, in Graham county, North Carolina. 
For tradition, see number 122. 

tstifikina’tli—“t my younger brothers’? (male speaking) . 

tstiikité’—‘‘imy younger brothers” (female speaking ). 

tsuli—fox; ef. ts#7a, kingfisher and (utlti/ or tsuts’, martin. The black fox is 
iui, The Creek word for fox is chile. 

teula’ski—alligator: the name is of uneertain etymology. 

Tsit la’wi—see Tsitlitiwe’t. 

Tsnla’sindii’yi—*‘ Footprint place.’ A place on Tuckasegee river, abouta mile above 
Deep creek, in Swain county, North Carolina. See number 122. 

Tsu kild’—"' Slanting-eyes,”’ literally ‘‘He has them slanting’ (or leaning up 
against something); the prefix fs makes it a plural form, and the name is under- 
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stood to refer to the eyes, although the word eve (edt, plural dikta7) is nota 
part of it. Cf Ha’-gal ki’. A mythic giant and ruler of the game. The name 
hax been corrupted to Jutaculla and Tuli-eula,  Jutacnila rock and Jutacatla 
old tields about the head of Tuckasegee river, in Jackson, North Carolina, take 
their name from him. See number 81 and notes. 

Tsnle“hisantii/hi—“ Resurrected One,” from di/gudtle isnt’, “ Lwasresurrected,’”” 
literally, “To was down and have risen.’ Tsa/leig?’ Totle/hisanaiahi, the Cherokee 
tithe of the newspaper Known to the whites as the Cherokee Phanix, The 
Cherokve title was devised by Worcester and Boudinot as suggesting the idea of 
the phoenix of classic fable, The Indian name of the reeent ‘Cherokee Adyvo- 
eate 7 is Tsalldgi Asiledi/sk?, 

Tsu kali’ tsunegtii/yi—see PRimegiii/ yt. 

tsulie‘na—the nuthateh (Site carolinensis); the word signifies literally deat’ (a 
plural form referring to the ear, g@l’), althongh no reason is given tor such a 
namie. 

tsa Wi—kingfisher. (7. tsa’ let. 

Tsi‘iiwel (abbreviated Tsdlan/we or Tsilalwi, possibly connected with tila, 
kingfisher )—Chilhowee creek, a north tributary of Little Tennessee river, in 
Blount county, Tennessee. 

Tsunda‘nilti7yi—** Where they demanded the debt from him’; a place on Little 
Santectla river, west of Robbinsville, in Graham county, North Carolina. The 
creek also is conunonly known by the same name. See number 122. 

Teundige’/wI—'' Closed annses,”’ literally ‘* They have them closed.” understoo) to 
refer to the anus; from dige’et%, plnral of ye7at, closed, stopped up, blind; ef. 
Tsnl kilt’; also Gilisgewt, “Blind, or closed, ears, an old) personal name. 
see number 74. 

tsnn‘digwtin’tskY (contracted from fsun/digatadsu'gi, “they have them forked,’ 
referring to the peculiar forked tail; ef. Tsufkidé/)—a migratory bird which once 
appeared for a short time upon the East Cherokee reservation, apparently, from 
the deseription, the seissortail or swallow-tailed flyeatcher (Wilendus sorficutis). 
see number 35. 

Tsunegtii’yvI (sometimes ealled Tsu kili’ Teanegiti’/yV)—Tennessee bald, at the 
extreme head ot Tuekasegee river, on the east line of Jackson eounty, North 
Carolina. The name seems to mean, ‘ There where it is white,’ from és, a pre- 
tix indicating distance, wne’géi, white, and yi, locative. See number $1 and 
notes, 

Tsunil“kali—the plural form for Tsefkilé, q. v.; a traditional giant tribe in the 
west. See number 106, 

teunt“liyi’ stinéstla/ti— “they have split noses,” from aga ligt’, 1 have it,) and 
nudstlit’, “tis cracked” (asa crack made by the sun’s heat ina log or in the 
earth); the initial s makes it refer tu the nose, Ayrisd’. See number 76 and 
notes. 

tsunts/tsihi—"* (those) having topknots or crests,” from vsti’, ‘having a top- 
knot,” ustsddi/, “he has a topknot’’ (habitual). See number 76 and notes. 

Tsuniya’tigi—** Naked People’’; literally “They are naked there,” from) aye/tigd, 
naked (singular), with the pretix ¢s, indicating distance. A traditional western 
tribe. See nnmber 105, 

tsunsdi’/—contracted from tsensdi’ga, the plural of wsedi/%ge or asd”, small. 

Tsunn/lihtii’ski—"‘ Te tries, but fails’? (habitually), from detsinelahia’ yi’ (gq. v.), 
“To tried, Int failed.” A former noted chief among the Kast Cherokec, com- 
monly known to the whites as Junaluska. In early life he was called Ga ké- 
la’ski, a name which denotes something habitually falling froma leaning position 

cf. Ltd-giil kel’ and Taul kilf’.) See page 164. 
tshii-ka/ wi-ye’, tstfi-sIkwa-ya’, tstifi-tsu“la-ya’, tsifi-wa” va-va/—"' Tam (fs or tsi, 
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verbal prefix) a real (7, ye, noun suffix) deer” (kazwi’, archaic for @ai7); opas- 
sum, si’/kma; fox, tswlit; woll, wa'ya. Archaic song forms. See number 15. 

Tstisgina/i—‘“‘ the Ghost country,” from asgi’na, “ ghost,’”’ %, loeative, and ts, a prefix 
denoting distance. The land of the dead; it is situated in Ustabi7yi, the Twi- 
light land, in the west. See number 4. 

tsuskwa li—plural of uslora‘lt, short. 

Tsusk wantii/niwa‘ti—“ Worn-out blanket,” from tsuskiwdinii‘ni, blanket (the word 
refers to something having stripes), and wra/td, “worn out.”? James 1). Wafford, 
a prominent Cherokee mixed-blood and informant in the Western nation, who 
died about 1896. See page 236. 

Tstta’ga Uweyun’i—“ Chicken creek,” from tsita’ga, chicken, and wreyit7, stream. 
An extreme eastern head-stream of Nantahala river, in Macon county, North 
Carolina. See number 122. 

Tsuta’tsinasuii/yi—‘‘ Eddy place.” A place on Cheowa river at the mouth of Coek- 
ram creek, in Graham county, North Carolina. For tradition see number 122. 

tsutsti’/—see tutti’. 

tsUitt’tsi—see tiiti/tsi. 

tsuwi’—the mud-puppy or water-dog (Menepoma or Protonopsis). See number 59. 

Tsuwa tel’da—a contraction of Tau teldaa’yi; the name has lost its meaning. Pilot 
knob, north from Brevard, in Transylvania county, North Carolina. See num- 
ber $2 and notes. 

Tsuwa’-uniyetsii’vi—‘“‘ Where the water-dogs laughed,”’ from tswwi’ (q. v.), “water- 
dog,” uniye/tst, “they laughed”’ (agivet’ski, “Lam laughing’’), and yi, locative; 
Tusquittee bald, near Hayesville, in Clay county, North Carolina. For story see 
number 122. 

Tsuwe/nihi—a traditional hunter, in communication with the invisible people. See 
number83. The name seems to mean ‘ He has them in abundance,” an irregular 
or archaic form for Cire’nt¥, “lie has abundance,” “he is rich,’ from agwe/na?’, 
“Tam rich.’’ Asa masculine name it is used as the equivalent of Richard. See 
number 83. 

TucKaLECHEE—see Tiki dili’tst. 

TuckasEGEE—see Tstksi/ tsi. 

TraaLoo—see Dugilu’ yl. 

tugalti !—the cry of the dagil ki goose. 

tugili’ni—a variety of small fish, about four inches long, frequenting the larger streams 
(from géli/ndé, a gourd, on account of its long nose). See number 39 and notes. 

tiksi’/—the terrapin or land tortoise; also the name of a Cherokee chief about the 
close of the Revolution. Sa/iyu’gi, common turtle; soft-shell turtle, wlénd/wa. 

Tiksi’tsi—see Tsiksi’tst. 

Teii-ceLa—see Tsnl kali’. 

talsku/wa—“‘he snaps with his lead,” from ust’, head; the snapping beetle. 

Tuni/i—a traditional warrior and medicine-man of old Itsa/ti; the name can not be 
analyzed. See number 99. 

TURKEYTOWN—see Gitn-di/gaduhti’ yi. 

Trrxiprown—see (UAi/ yi. 

TrskEGEE—see Tu'ski’yi. 

TUSQUITTEE BALD—see Tsui d/-nniyetsiin’ yi. 

TUSQUITTEE CREEK—See Dashwittii’ yl. 

tu’sti—for fusti/gi, a small bow); larger jars are called diwali and tati/yd. 

thi’tawt/—a small yellow night-moth. The name comes from «hii, a word 
implying that something flits into and out of the blaze. See number 59. 

tu’ti—snowbird. 

Tuti’yi—‘‘Snowhird place,” from tu’ti, snowbird, and yt, locative. Little Snow-bird 
creek of Cheowa river, in Graham county, North Carolina. 

ta’tsahyesi’/—‘‘he will marry you.” 


, 
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tu/ya— bean. 
tu/va-diskalaw sti’+kl—sce te/ge, 
t/yahus!7/—*‘she will die.” 


TyManse—see Pou asske. 


Uchee—see lai’ Vi'tst, 

uda/hale/yi—"* on the sunny side.”’ 

udi—the baneberry or cohosh vine (tetec?). The name signifies that the plant 
has something long hanging from it. 

udaH—‘*(it is) married’; the mistletoe, so called on account of its parasitic habit. 

V‘dawagiii’ta—* Bald.” A bald mountain of the Great Smoky range, in Yancey 
county, North Carolina, not far from Mount Mitchell, Sce number 5}. 

Vdsi/skalima masculine name. 

nga/sltii—sour, 

hiigida’—“thy two elder brothers’? (male speaking). See notes to number 63. 

Gfigiti’st (plural, esifigidi’st)—my daughter's child? sce nete to number 66, and 
ch. tfigind’st. 

Ofigini/N—‘ my elder brother’ (female speaking). see notes to number 63. 

ifigini’sY (plural tsiigini’7s})—‘‘my son’s child.” Sce note to number 66, and ef. 
tigil’’si. 

u’giskii/—“ he is swallowing it; from tsikai’, ** tana eating. Sce number 8 and notes. 

wguku’—the hooting or harred owl ( Syrnéian nebilosian) 5 the name is an onomatape, 
See also tskili? and we“hnhu’, 

uginstel (ugtasteit in dialectic form)—the hornyhead fish (Campostoma, stone 
roller). The name is said, on doubtful authority, to refer to ite having horns. 
see number 59. 

Uetii’yy Tallutah falls, on the river of that name, northeast from Clarkesville, in 
Ulahersham county, Georgia; the meaning of the name is lost. See number 84, 

Virata—see Utliti’td. 

uk-ku/stiitsatéti7—“‘it will twist up one’s arm.”? See number 115. 

Vk-ku’sitfitsiti—“ Bent-bow-shape’’; a comie masculine name. Cf. géltsd’fi, how. 
See number 115. 

uk-kwitndgi/sti—‘“‘it will draw down one’s eye”? See number 115. 

Uk-kwinigi’ta—‘‘ Eye-drawn-down’”’; a comic masculine name. See number 115. 

uksu’hY—the mountain blacksnake or black racer ( Coluber obsvuletus); the name seems 
to refer to some peculiarity of the eye, aktd’; nksuhd’, ‘he has something lodged 
in his eye.’” See number 53 and notes. 

Ukte’/na—‘** Keen-eyed (?)’’ from akta’, eye, akta‘tt, to examine closely. A mythic 
great horned serpent, with a talismanic diadem. See number 450 and notes. 
Ukte’na-tsugantii’tatstfi“yi—"‘ Where the Uktena got fastened.”? A spot on Tucka- 
segee river, about two miles above Bryson City, in Swain county, North Caro- 

lina. See number 122. 

Uktena-utansi’nastti’vi—‘‘ Where the Uktena crawled.” A rock on the north bank 
of Tuckasegee river, about four miles above Bryson City, in Swain county, North 
Carolina. ee number 122. 

CUkwi/’nt (or Ukwii’n¥)—a former Cherokee settlement, commonly known to the 
whites as Ovonee, on Seneca creek, near the present Walhalla, in Oconee county, 
South Carolina. 

Ula'gt’/—the mythic original of the yellow-jacket tribe. Sce number 13. The word 
signifies “‘leader,’’ ‘“‘boss,’* or ‘principal one,’”’ and is applied to the first yellow- 
jacket (¢fska’t) seen in the spring, to a queen bee and to the leader of a working 
squad. 

ulina’wi—the soft-shell turtle; the etymology of the word ix uncertain. Sce also 
stilign’gi and tikst’. 

ulasu/la: 


o” 


moccasin, shoe. 
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Qle/—and; 4lé-"nii’, and also. 

Unlvta—" (He is) long-winded,’ an archaic form for the regular word, ganli’ta; an 
old inasculine name, .\ chief about the year 1790, known to the whites as 
“The Breath.” 

filskwdlte’ei—a ‘‘ pound-mill,”* a self-acting water-mill used in the Cherokee moun- 
tains. The name signifies that ‘it butts with its head”’ (wshvi’, lead), in allusion 
to the way in whieh the pestle works in the mortar. The generie word for mill is 
dista’stt, 

ulstithi’—literally, ‘it is on his head.’’ The diamond crest on the head of the 
mythie Uktena serpent. When detached it becomes the U/iist/ti. 

UltiwA1—a former Cherokee settlement about the present Ooltewah, on the creek 
of the same name, in James eounty, Tennessee. The name has the locative 
form (% suffix), but cannot be translated. 

ulifini’ta—domesticated, tame; may be used for persons as well as animals, but 
not for plants; for enttivated or domesticated plants the adjective is gimautlin’t 
(or ginustin’?). 

Ulifisi’ti—‘ Transparent’’; the great talismanic erystal of the Cherokee. Spelled 
Oolunsade by Hagar. See number 50 and notes. 

wlii’ta—‘‘it has climbed,” from fsilahY’, ‘1 am climbing’’; the poison oak ( Rhus 
radicans). See number 126. 

Ulan’yi—“ Tuber place,” from U7’, a variety of edible tuber, and yt, locative. A 
former settlement upon Turniptown (for U/éii’yi) ereek, above Ellijay, in Gil- 
mer county, Georgia. 

Unacata—see Une/ytidihi’. 

U’nadanti’yi—‘‘ Place where they conjured,’ the name of a gap about three miles 
east of Webster, in Jackson county, North Carotina, and now transferred to the 
town itself. See number 122. 

unide’*na—woolly, downy (in speaking of animals); wed/ni, wool, down, tine fur 
(detached from the aniimal). 

wnihti/—see mndhwi’. 

uniliwi’/—heart; in Middle and Lower dialects, mitihti’. See page 187. 

Unxaka—see wne’gt and Usicor. 

unatlifiwe/hith—‘‘it has spirals’’; a plant (unidentified) used in conjurations. See 
nuniber 126. 

une’gi— white. 

une’guhi—he is (was) mischievous or bad’’; tstre’guhi’yn, “vou are very mischiev- 
ous”’ (said toa child). See number 118. 

une’gutsatt’/—“(he is) misehievous’’; a’gine’gutsdtii’, “1 an mischievous.” 

Une'lanaifi“hi—‘The Apportioner’”’; ‘{ am apportioning,” ganelaski’; “1 appor- 
tion”? (habitually), ganelaski. In the sacred formulas a title of the Sun god; 
in the Bible the name of God. 

une’staltiii—iee. 

Usxicor—the map name of the old Unicoi turnpike (see page 87), of a gap on the 
watershed between Chattahooehee and Hiwassee rivers, in Georgia, and of a 
county in eastern Tennessee. Probably a corruption of une’gd, white, whence 
comes also Unaka, the present map name of a part of the Great Smoky range. 

uni‘gisti—foods; singular, agi/sfi. 

Uniga’yata'ti‘yi—“ Where they made a fish trap,’’ from uge’yatin77, fish trap, and 
yi, locative; a place on Tuckasegee river, at the mouth of Deep creek, near 
Bryson City, in Swain county, North Carolina. See number 100 and notes. 

Uni/hiluna—see Ahaln’ ne. 

Unika’wi—the ‘Townhouse dance,” so called because danced inside the townhouse; 
the name does not refer to a townhonse (gati7y%) and can not be analyzed, but 
may have some conneetion with the archaic word for deer. Cf. dni’7-Kawi’. 
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Vne/et-dihi’—~* White-man-killer’’; from cae’ya, “white,” for yiaiarene’ga, “white 
person,’ and dihy’/, a noun suthix denoting “killer”? (“he kills thei” habitually ). 
A Cherokee ehief, whose name appears in doeuments about 1790 as White-man- 
killer, or, by misprint Unaeala. Tt is an old masculine name, existing until 
recently upon the reservation. Cf. Tu/gieetidih’’. 

wniskwet'gi—" they wear a hat’; dlshee/tied’, Nat, from uska’, head. The may- 
apple ( Podophyullim). See number 126. 

unistilii/istl~ “they stick on along their whole iengtn’’; the generic name for 
“stickers”? and burs, ineluding the Spanish) needle, cockle bur, jimson weed, 
ete, See number 126, 

uni’ts!—her mother; agits!’, my mother. 

Uniyvhithii’yy “Where they shot it,” from tsiyd7iha, “1 shoot,” and yi, locative. 
A place on Tuekasegee rivera short distance above Bryson City, in Swain county, 
North Carolina. See number 100, 

Untoola—see Dihyii’ dali’. 

Unta’kiyasti/yI—"* Where they rave,” from tadiya’ta, a race, and yf, loeative; locally 
corrupted to Tahkeyostee. The district on the French Broad river, around Ashe- 
ville, in Buncombe county, North Carolina. The town itself is known to the 
Cherokee as Adsednfi, © Ashes place,’ (from Aisdi, ashes, and yi, locative), 
whieh: is intended asa translation of its proper name, See number 122. 

Untlasgasti/yi—‘* Where they seratched’?; a place at the head of Myatt creek of 
Valley river, in Cherokee county, North Carolina. For tradition see number 122. 

Uxtoora—see Dihy taut’. 

unttii’ti—milk. 

usdi/ga (abbreviated nsdfi7), smiall; plural tsriesdi7get, terse’, 

usga’s¢'ti/yu—yvery dangerous, very terrible; intensive of rsga’s?' 1. 

Usk wale/na—‘‘ Big-head,”” from ask’, head; a masculine name, perhaps the original 
of the * Bull-head,”’ given by Haywood as the name of a farmer noted Chero- 
kee warrior. 

Uskwa/H-et/ta—"* His stomach hangs down,” from ushedi, his stomach, and gf/tet, 
“it hangs down.” A prominent chief of the Revolutionary period, known to 
the whites ax Hanging-maw. 

U'stana’l (from afstdtnald’ht or ani’stina’lt (a plural form), denoting a natural 
harrier of roeks (plural) across a stream)—a name oecurring in several places in 
the old Cherokee eountry, and variously spelled Eastinanlee, Eastanora, Esta- 
natla, Eustenaree, Istanare, Qostanaula, Oostinawley, Ustenary, ete. One settle- 
ment of this name was on Keowee river, below the present Fort George, in 
Oconee county, South Carolina; another seems to have heen somewhere on the 
waters of Tuckasegee river, in western North Carolina; a third, prominent 
during and aiter the Revolutionary period, was just above the junction of Cousa- 
watee and Conasauga rivers to form the Qostanaula, in Gordon county, Georgia, 
and adjoining New Echota (see Gansi7gi). Other settlements of the same name 
may have been on Eastanollee creek of Tugaloo river, in Franklin county, 
Georgia, and on Hastaunaula ereek, flowing into Iliwassee river, in McMinn 
county, Tennessee. Cf. The'stinaltia’yi, under Digund7hi. 

W/sttitY—see utsi' gi. 

Vsta’tl—a traditional dangerous serpent. The name signifies haying something on 
the calf of the leg or on the heel, from estaiia7, (his) ealf of the leg (attached). 
It is applied also to the sonthern hoop-snake (olhastur erythrogramiuus). See 
number 54, 

Vstihi’yi—the ‘‘Darkening land,’’ where it is always getting dark, as at twilight. 
The name used for the west in the myths and sacred formulas; the commen 
word is wudehigih’yf, ‘there where it (the sun) goes down.’’ In number 63 the 
word need is wsthihaa’yi, “there where they stay over night.’? See also 


Tsiisgind’7, 
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u’tint—-great, fully developed. Cf. e’gua. 

utawWhild—“hand-breadth,” from wei’yishandl. A figurative term used in the 
myths and sacred formulas, 

\W’tiwagtin’ta—“‘ Bald place.” A high bald peak of the Great Smoky range on 
the Tennessee-North Carolina line, northeastward from Big Pigeon river. See 
nomber 51, : 

Uii‘tiguhy’—‘Pot in the water,” from 4ffi’/yd or aiti’, pot, and guilt’, “it is in the 
water”’ (or other liquid—habitually). The Suck, a dangerous rapid in Tennessee 
river, at the entrance of Suck creek, about eight miles below Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, See number 63 and notes. 

Uthiii’ta—‘ He (or she) has it sharp,’ i. e., has some sharp part or organ; it might 
be used of a tooth, finger-nail, or some other attached portion of the body, but 
in the story is understood to refer to the awl-like finger. Ten Kate spells it 
Uiata. A mythic half-human monster. See number 66 and notes. 

U'tlantan/yi—“* U'tlhii’ta place;” see C"lan/té. A place on little Tennessee river, 
nearly off Citico creek, in Blount county, Tennessee. See nomber 66 and notes 
and number 24. 

U’tsila— Lichen’’; another form of néséle7ta. A Cherokee chief of the Removal 
period. See page 157. 

utsale’ta—tichen, literally ‘‘ pot scrapings,”’ from a fancied resemblance. 

Uiiteaiy!’ (also Etsaiy’ or Tsaiyi’, the first syllable being almost. silent)—‘' Brass.” 
A mythic gambler. See number 63 and notes. The present rendering, ‘‘brass,”’ 
is probably a modern application of the old myth name, and is based upon the 
resemblance of the sound to that produced by striking a sheet of metal. 

utsa/niti’/—rattesnake; the name is of doubttul etymology, but is said to refer to the 
rattle. 

Ctsa/pati/yi—“ Rattlesnake place.’’ Rattlesnake springs, about two miles south 
from Charleston, Bradley county, Tennessee. See page 132. 

utset’sti—‘“‘ he grins”’ (habitually). See sii utset/sti. 

uts!’/—her (his) mother; etsi’”, agits?’, my mother. 

Utsi/dsita’—‘‘Corn-tassel,’’? ‘“‘Thistle-head,” ete. 1tisx used as a maseuline name and 
was probably the Cherokee name of the chief knuwn during the Revolutionary 
period as ‘‘Old Tassel.”’ 

utsu”gi—the tufted titmouse (Parus bicolor); also called u’stéti, *‘topknot, or tip,’ 
on account of its crest. See numbers 35 and 66, 

O’tsuti—fish. Cf. wtstifl, many. 

iiwada/li—store-house, provision house. See number 3 and notex. 

Ui/wada-tsu gilastfi’—‘ Where the storehouse (fifwada11) was taken off.’ Hither 
Black rock or Jones knob, northeast of Webster, on the east line of Jackson 
county, In North Carolina. See number 122. 

Uwaga’hi (commonly written Ocoee )—‘‘Apricot place,” from uwa/gd, the ‘apricot 
vine,” or ‘‘maypop,”’ (Passiflora incarnata), and hi, locative. A former important 
settlement on Ocoee river, near its junetion with Hiwassee, about the present. 
Benton, in Polk county, Tennessee. 

uwa/vi—hand, paw: generally used with the possessive suffix, as wrrdye’ni, “his 
hand.” 

uwe/la—liver. 

uwe/nihi—rich; used also as a personal name as the equivalent of Richard. Cf. 
Tsuwe/niht. 

Vw’ tsifi/7tai—‘* Bouneer”’ (habitual); from 'tst, “it is bouncing.’’ A traditional ser- 
pent described as moving by jerks like a measuring worm, to which also the 
name is applied, See number 55. 

Uyahye’—a high peak in the Great Smoky range, probably on the line between 
Swain county, North Carolina, and Sevier or Blount county, Tennessee. See 
number 75 and notes. 
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Uy’ gild’gi—abbreviated from Tsnyu'gild/et, ** Where there are dans,” 1. ¢., beaver 
dams; from gu'qil/ tisk’, “heisdannning it.’ 1. A former settlement on Ooth- 
caloga | Ougillogy) creek of Oostanaula river, near the present Calhoun, in Gordon 
county, Georgia: 2. Beaverdam creek, west of Clarkesville, in Habersham county, 
Georgia. 


VALLEYTOWN—see Ga nalitii yt, 
VENGEANCE CREEK—Ssee (rdtnsc'hi/yt. 


WacHeEsi—see Wutsi/sit. 

wadaii/—thanks! 

wi/di—paint, expecially red paint. 

wi/dige-aska/1i—** his head (is) brown,” i.e., ‘brown-head,”’ from awddige’t, brown, 
brown-red, and askd/li, possessive of uski/, head; the eopperhead snake. 

Wadi/yahi—A feminine name of doubtfnl etymology. An expert basket-making 
woman among the East Cherokee, whe died in 1895. She was known to the 
whites as Mrs Bushyhead. sce page 179. 

Warrorp—see Tsuskuten tinct tit. 

Wa/ginsl/—The name of an eddy at the junction of the Little Tennessee and main 
Tennessee rivers, at Lenoir, in Louden eounty, Tennessee. The town is now 
known to the Cherokee by the same name, of which the meaning is lost. See 
number 124. 

wagull’/—whippoorwill; the name isan onomatope; the Delaware name is wekolis 
(Heckewelder). 

WannexatHi—see lanindli. 

wa huhu’—the screech-ow] (Megeseops asio); see also tsk” and uguku’. 

waka—eow; from the Spanish vaca, as is also the Creek waga and the Arapaho 
wakieh, 

wald’si—the common green frog; there are different names for the bullfrog (Aénw/nit, 
q. ¥.) and for other varieties; warts are also called iwald/st. 

Waldsi/yi—‘“ Frog place.” 1. .\ former settlement, known to the whites as Frog- 
town, upon the ereek of the same name, north of Dahlonega, in Lumpkin 
county, Georgia. 2. Le Conte and Bulthead mountains in the Great Smoky 
range on the North Carolina-Tennexsee Hine, together with the ridge extending 
into Sevier county, Tennessce, between the Middle and West forks of Little 
Pigeon river. See number 451 and notes, 

walas’-unnl/sti—“‘it fights frogs,” from wald’si, frog, and unal/sti, “it tights” 
(habitually); g@liki’, ‘7 am fighting.’ The Prosartes lanugmosa plant. See 
number 126. 

Walas’-untlsti7yi—‘* Place of the plant walis’-unfil/sti,” commonly known to the 
whites asx Fightingtown, from a translation of the latter part of the name; a 
former settlement on Fightingtown creek, near Morganton, in Fannin county, 
Georgia. See number 125. 

Walini’—a feminine name, compounded from NWa/f, another form of Awali, “ Polly,” 
with a suffix added for euphony. 

Wane’-astifi’thifiyi—“ IHekory footlog place,” from wane’t, hiekory, asiitlint 
(y.v ), footlog, bridge, and y%, locative. A former settlement, known to the 
whites as Hickory-log, on Etowah river, a short distance above Canton, in Cher- 
okee county, (ieorgia. 

Wani/nahl’/—a feminine name of uncertain etymology; the Woudmenauhi of the 
Wahnenauhi manuscript. : 

Wasnixcton—see JV a/sili/nd. 

Wa/si—the Cherokee form for Moses. 
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Wa/sitt/na, Wa/shiith’ni (different dialectic forms)—a Cherokee known to the 
whites as Washington, the sole survivor of a Removal tragedy. See page 158. 
The name denotes a hollow log (ar other cylindrical object) Tying on the ground 
at a distance; the root of the word is asi”ta, log, and the i prefixed makes it at 
a distance. 

Wa/sult/—a large red-brown moth which flies about the blossoming tobacco In the 
evening. 

Wati/gi (commonly written Watauga, also Watoga, Wattoogee, Whatoga, ete.)—a 
naine oceurring in two or mare towns in the okl Cherokee country; one was an 
important settlement on Watauga creek of Little Tennessee river, a few miles 
below Franklin, in Macon county, Tennessee; another was traditionally located 
at Watauga Old Fields, about the present Elizabethton, on Watauga river, in 
Carter county, Tennessee. See page 21. The meaning of the name is lost. 

Waratai—see Wrid’gi. 

Watsi’si—a prominent old Cherokee, known to the whites as Wachesa, a name 
whieh cannot be translated, who formerly lived on lower Beaverdam creek of 
Hiwassee river, below Murphy, in Cherokee county, North Carolina, From 
the fact that the Unicoi turnpike passed near his place it was locally known as 
the Wachesa trail. 

wa'ya—wolf; the name is an onomatope, intended as an imitation of tle animal’s 
howl; cf. the Creek name, yithé. 

Wa'yVhi—* Wolf place,’ i.e. place of the Wolf clan; the form Ani/- Ia‘ yd/he is not 
used. Wolftown settlement on upper Soco creek, on the East Cherokee reserva- 
tion, in Jackson county, North Carolina. 

Waya Gap—see 1 dhi/ta. 

Wayen—see IVityi. 

Wayi—“Pigeon”; the modern Cherokee name for Big Pigeon river in western 
North Carolina; probably a translation of the English name. Jt appears also as 
Wayeh. 

Wexcn, Luoyp—see Dri’si giya’ gi. 

wesi—cat; a corruption of “pussy.” 

Wiitre-patu—see Nifind/hi-tsane’ga. 

Wittsrows—a former important settlement, so called from the halfbreed chief known 
to the whites as Red-headed Will, on Will’s creek below Fort Payne, in Dekalb 
county, Alabama. The settlement was frequently called from him Wily, 
‘Will's place,” but this was not the proper local name. 

Wilsini/—the Cherokee name for I]. W. Spray, agent and superintendent for the East 
Cherokee reservation; an adaptation of his middle name, Wilson. 

Wil-usdi/—“ Little Will,’ from 1Vili7, Will and usdi/ga or usdi’, little. The Chero- 
kee name for Colonel W. H. Thomas, for many years the recognized chief of the 
eastern band. 

WissacTaw—see githtiwi/sita. 

Wo.rrowx—see Wa'vyd/hi. 

WoorassitE | 

fe —see OvTaciry. 

WROSETASATOW J 

Wude/ligtii’7yi—the west; literally ‘there where it (the sun) goes down”? (7 pre- 
fixed implies distance, y%, loeative). See also Usdaihi/yt and wusthihtin’yl. 

Wouliga/nittittii—excelling all others, either in good or bad; it may be used as equiva- 
lent to wastéat, ‘beyond the limit.”” See page 282. 

wnatihihnii’yi—‘ there where they stay over night,” i.e. “the west.”’ An archaic 
term used by the narrator of the story of Uiitsaiy!’, number 63. The common 
word is wude/ligti’ yi, q. v., while the term in the sacred formulas is Ustiihi’yt, q.v. 


XwvALa—see Ani-Suwa/li. 
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sya sutlix denoting principal or real, as feishira/yd, “principal bird’? the sparrow; 
Leal? Vitis’, principal or real people? Indians. 

YVantoony—see Vahild77, 

YahukV—" Yahu/ta place,” from Vade/la, a Cherokee trader said to have been taken 
by the spirit people: YVadu/le seems to be from the Creek yolie/lo, a name having 
referenee to the song (yolinls), nsed in the “black drink" ceremony of the Creeks: 
thus ¢/si-yoho/o, corrupted into Osceola, signified ‘the black drink song’’; it 
nay, however, be a trae Cherokee word, yeti or yahu’l, the name fora 
raniety of hickory, also for the ‘doodle-hug”’; Cryula’ la is a feminine name, 
but can not be translated. Yahoola creek, near Dahlonega, in Lumpkin county, 
Georgia. See nuniber $6 and notes. 

Yala’et— Alarka creek oi Little Tennessee river, above the junction of Tuekasezee, 
in Swain county, North Carolina: the meaning of the name is lost. 

yafidaska’ga—a funltfinder. See number 61, 

Yan-e’7gwa—" Big-bear,” from yd, bear, and egia, great, large. A prominent chief 
about the year 1800; the name ovcurs in treaties as Yonah, Yohanaqua and Yona- 
hequah. See page 14. 

yaA/nt—hbear, 

Yint-dinéhnn’yi—‘ Where the bears live,”’ from yéud, bear, dinfhi’, “they dwell” 
(ha, ““T dwell, Dlive’’), and 7, loeative. A place on Oconaluftee river, a short 
distance above the junction with Tnekasegee, in Swain county, North Carolina. 
See number [22. 

Yintgetii’ski—* The bear drowns him" (habitually), from yd, bear, and tsigé@a’- 
iska’, “*T am drowning him.’’ A noted Kast Cherokee chief, known to the 
whites as Yonaguska or Drowning-hear, See page 162. 

YaA/nti-u/nitawasti/yi—*‘ Where the bears wash’’ (from ydut, bear, and yi, locative) ; 
a former pond in the Great Smoky mountains, about the extreme head of 
Raven fork, in Swain county, North Carolina, See number 122. 

yan’-ntse’stU—‘‘the hear Hes on it''s; the shield fern (Aspidim). See number 126. 

Yawa’I—“‘ Yaw4 place"; a place on Yellow ereek of Cheowa river, in Graham county, 
North Carolina. See number 122, 

YELLow-H1LL—see Fi ldiuvi?dint. 

Yoraxagva—see Vin-e/qui, 

yoho-o!—an unmeaning song refrain. See number 75, 

YonaGtska—see Yauigitit’skt. 

Yoxan—l. (mountain) see Gadalu/li. 2. An abbreviated treaty form for the name 
of the chief Yan-e’gwa. 

YoxaHEquan—see Van-e/gua, 

Yrava, Yrava—see tii’. 

Yu!—an unmeaning song refrain and interjection, 

Yuha’li—Euharlee creek, of lower Etowah river, in Bartow county, Georgia. The 
name is said by the Cherokee to be a corruption of Yufala (Eufaula), a well- 
known Creek local name, See number 105, 

yinsi’—Duffalo; ef. Creek your’sa, Choctaw ytuash, Wichitee ya/reesi. 

Yunsi/I—" Buffalo place’; West Buffalo creek of Cheowa river in Graham county, 
North Carolina: the site of a former Cherokee settlement, See number 122. 

yuwé-vuw¢he’—an unmeaning song refrain. See number 118. 

yun’ wi—person, man; ¢f. Mohawk ofgee’ 

Yoar/wi Ama/yine“hi—* Water-dwelling People,” from yaa/ut, person, and diad’- 
yO ht, plural of davdty7ht, q. v.65 a race of water fairies. See number 7s, 

Yor’wi-dikatagtii/yr— see Via ui-tsulentit/ yi, 

Yaa/wi Gtinahi/‘ta—* Long Man’; a formulistic name for the river, personified as a 
man with his head resting on the mountain and his feet stretching down to the 
lowlands, who is constantly speaking to those who can understand the messaye. 
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Yuri’ wini’/giski—‘“‘ Man-eaters,”’ literally, ‘They eat people’? (habitually), from 
yan’wi, person, man, and wni/gisky, “they eat”? (habitually), from tstkié’, ‘Tam 
eating’’; the Cherokee name for a distant cannibal tribe, possibly the Atakapa 
or the Tonkawa. See number 105. Cf. Andda’dtintdasht. 

Yari/wi-tsulentni’yi—‘‘ Where the man stood,’ originally Van/ari-dikatdgan’yi, 
“Where the man stands,” from yfwt, person, man, tsild’gd, “I am stand- 
ing,’ and yt, locative; Standing Indian, a high bald mountain at the head of 
Nantahala river, in Macon county, North Carolina. See number 122. 

Yuii/wi Tsunsdi/—“‘Little People,” from 7@7’wi, person, people, and tsunsdi’ gd or 
tsunsdi’, plural of usdi’gd or usdi’, little; the Cherokee fairies. See number 78. 

Yuri/wi Usdi/—‘‘Little Man.”” A formulistic name for the ginseng, d/tél-gili’, q. v. 

Yud/wi-usga’s¢ ti—‘‘ Dangerous Man, Terrible Man’’; a traditional leader in the 
westward inigration of the Cherokee. See page 99. 

Yai’ wiya’—“Indian,”’ literally, “principal or real person,” from yin’wtl, person 
and yd, a snffix denoting principal or real. See pages 15 and 181. 
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